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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contend refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agriculttiral Economics published from January to De^ 
cemher 1921 and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insurance and thrift, credit and agricultural ec(h 
nomy in general contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each $art have been grouped irdo 
classes of which a Ust will be found preceding the Index. The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review. 
It mil be evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of 'any parti¬ 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the 
nature of the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

.^5 it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group raiher than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear. 
A dairymen's co-operaMve society, for example, might have as its object the 
protectionof the general economic interest of dairy farmers as a class, or 
simply the impro ement of the methods of production, transport, and sale, or 
again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy type, 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects. 

3. In each group "the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were ^ptAUshed. We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 


CLASSIFIED EIST OF SUBJECTS 
I. — Co-operation. 

I .Cooperation in genbrai, or op vaeiods Knros. 

II .Legislation and joBispRtnDENCB 

in .Intervention op the state and op pttblic axttbobitibs. 

IV.Statistics. 

V.. Central or regional iNsTirorioira or pederations bavino 

VARIOUS objects. 

VI.Institutions supplying credit to co-operative soobtibs. 

vn . Co-OPERAITVE societies POR TEE PURCBASE OR SUPIT,V OP AGRI¬ 

CULTURAL REQUISITES. 

(l) SOCIETIBS CONPINING THEMSELVES TO THE PURCBASE OP 
REQUieiTBS. 

(3) Societies which both purchase requisitbs and wore 
UP THE materials PURCECASED. 

VIII... Co-operative credit societies 

IX . Co-operative societies por pachiting the production rkmmm 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X .Co-operative societies bnosaged in the sale, or in oPERATKEra 

PRELIMINARY TO THE SALE. OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(1) SOCISTIBS CONPININO THEMSELVES TO THE SALE OP AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in wobeing up 

PRODUCE WITH A VIEW TO SALE. 

XI . Co-operative societies por the acquisixion and cultivatiqn 

OP LAND OR POR THE EXECUTION OP A<aUCT 3 LTURAL WURBS. 
Xn . CO-OPBRATIVE EDUCATION. 
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Xni... MiSCBIAASEOX'S nrSORMATIOK CONCBRN1K6 AGMCTOTDRAI, CO-OPER- 
ATIOK. 

XIV.... CO-OPERAMVE CONGRESSES 

II. — Assonation. 

I .Association in gensrae. 

II .LEGXSEATION and JDBISPRtlDENCE 

III .Intervention op the state and of pubuc attthorities. 

IV..Statistics. 

V . SEin-OEPICIAI, AGRICCIiTORAI corporations and the OFPICIAI, RE- 

. PRESENTATION OP AORICDETCRISTS. 

VI .Associations bor the protection op the general interests op 

agricci,tcrists. 

VII . Associations for portherino the hschnicae progress op agri- 

. CCITURB. 

vm... Agricultcraz, iaboosers' onions. 

IX . Other AGRicnETORAi, associations or organhations. 

X . AGRICDI,TC[RAI, congresses, agricceturae shows, etc. 

m. — Inswatice and Thrift. 

I. iNStTRANCB OR OP VARIODS EINDS. 

n . IfBGlSEATION AND JORISPR'CDENCE. 

m .Intervention op the state and op pttbeic adthoritibs. 

IV. .Statbucs. 

V. .Insurance op persons : 

(i; INSX}RANCB AGAINST SICENBSS. 

(2) INSDRANCB AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

(3) Insurance against ONEMFEoyMEsT and insurance of 

BMPEOYERS AGAINST STRIEBS. 

{4) Insurance against invaeiditv and oid age. 

VI .Insurance op things : 

(i) Insurance against pirb. < 

(2} Insurance against mortaeity op eivs stoce. 

(3) Insurance against natt, and peoods. 

VII . MISCEIEANBOIS INPCEUIATION CONCERNINO INSURANCE. 
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IV. — Credit. 

I . NON-CO-OPERATn^E CREDIT AND MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS. 

II .Lrgisiation and JURISPRXJDENCE. 

III . Intervention of the state and of pcbtjc authorities. 

IV . Statistics. 

V . Banks and savings banks as sources of credit. 

VI .Mortgage credit 

VII. .. . Agricui/Turai, credit. 

VIII. ... MISCEI<IANK0US information CONCERNING NON-CO-OPERATiVE credit. 

V. — Agi iculiural Eronofny in General. 

f. The TAND and AGRICUETURAE ECOxNTOMV in general. 

II. Public administrative bodies in connection with agriculture. 

ni. Economic and social conditions of the agricultural classes: 

(t) The valuation, price and yield of land and the 

GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

(2) Different forms of land tenure.* 

(3) Agricultural labour. 

(4) The conditions of rural life and measures for im¬ 
proving THEM AND FOR COMBATING RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

IV Agrarian questions : 

(1) Public lands. 

(2) The DISTRIBUTION OF LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

(3) The OWNERSHIP, INHERIT. 4 NCE AND DIVISION OF LAND. 

(4) Land registers and the transfer of ownership. 

(5) Agricultural colonization. 

{ 6 ) The creation of small holdings. 

(7) The conservation cf small holdings: The "home¬ 
stead. " 

(8) Consolidation of holdings. 

V .Agricultural policy : 

(1) Agriculture and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase production. 

(3) Agricultural reconstruction. 

VI .Agricultural industries and trades. 

VII... The distribution of food-stuffs and measures to combat the 
RISE of prices and TO PREVENT FRAUD. 














I 


CO-OPERATIOX 


I. CO-OPERAiaON IK GEKERAI^ OR OP VARIOUS KINDS 

Czechoshi akia . i German Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia 
in 1920, I-II, 14-15; 2 The Co-operative Agricultural Movement, 
in, 102-105 , 3 The Co-operative Movement, by L F Dvofak, Doc- 
to) of Laus, Manager of ike Central Untcni of Agncultmal Co-operative 
Socic les, Prafiie, \T-VH, 317-326, VIII-IX, 397-406 and X, 473- 
48S — Finland. The Co-operative Movement m 1919, XII, 652- 
655 — Germany i i ^Miscellaneous Agricultmral Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties during the War, I-H, i-io, 2 The Agriailtural Co-operative 
Movement in 1918-19, IV, 165-181 andV, 241-251.— Great Britain and 
Ireland : Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1918- 
19 and 1919-20, IV, 195-200. — Japan : The Bevdopment of Co¬ 
operation, Vni-IX, 406-423 and 555-567. — Norway ; Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operation from 1914 to 1919, V, 252-260. — Union of 
SoiUh Africa: Agricultural Co-operation in 1920, VI-VH, 321-333 

II. EEGISnATlOK 

Germany: Regulations for canying out the Law of 5 May 1920 on the 
Formation of Co-operative Societies for Reclaiming Land, III, 106-107. 

in. IKTERTOK130K OP THE STATE AND OP PUBITC AUTHORITIES. 

France ; The Measures adopted since 1914 to encourage Agricultural Co-op- 
eration, XII, 031-O43. — Italy : The Recent Provisions r^arding the 
XatiottcJ Credit Institute for Co-operation and its Work in 1920, 
XII, 656-059 


IV. Statistics 

Gei many: The Xuuiber of Agricultural Co-operative Societies on i January 
1921. m, 108-108 — Poland : Agricultuial Co-operative Societies in 
Posen, I-II, 17-1S 
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VI. INSHTCTIONS SUPPLYING CREDIT TO CO-OPERATB’E SOCIETIES. 

Gennany : The Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the " Preussische Central- 
Genossenschaftskasse ”, III, 105-106. — Italy : i. The Work of 
the " Istituto di Credito per le Cooperative ” in 1920. tttt^ 
659-660; 2. The National Bank of Italian Rural Banks, 301 , 

GGo-OGo. 


\n[I Co-operative societies for the purchase or suppi^y of agricui^txjraIi 

REQUISITES 

1. Societies confining themseuves to the purchase of requisites. 
Turns: The Central Farmers’ Co-operative Sodetv in 1919, III, 115-115. 

VIII. Co-operative credit societies. 

Csechoslovttkia : District Agricultural Credit Societies in Bohemia in 1919, 
XII, 05»-652.— French Colonies: Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
in tlie Colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion, V, 262-263.— 
French Pnteciurate of Morocco: Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 
Morocco, V, 263-263. — Holland: The Raiffeisen Banks in 1913, 
IV, 200-201. — Regency of Turns: i. Native Thrift Societies in 
1919, III, 112-113; Mutual Agricultural Credit in 1919, III, 
114-134; 3, The Native Thrift Societies in 1920, XI, 571-572. 
— Swiiserland : The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks m 1919, 

III, 108-111. 

IX. Co-operative societies for facilitating the production carried on 

BY THE MEMBERS. , 

Germany : Co-operation in the Use of Agricultural Machinery, I-II, 16-17. 

X. C0-0PERATr\’E societies ENGAGED IN THE SALE, OR IN OPERATIONS PRE¬ 

LIMINARY TO THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1. Societies confining themselves to the sale of agricultural 

. PRODUCE. 

Bulgaria : The Co-operative Sale of Grain, XI, 567-569. — United States: 
I. The Organization of Co-operative Grain lElevator Companies, 

IV, 181-192; 2. A National Co-operative Marketing Scheme, VTH- 
IX, 423-428. 

2. Societies engaged in production or in working ot produce with 

A VIEW TO sale. 

Algeria : The Tobacco-Growers’ Cooperative Society of the Bona District, 
IV, 192-193. — France ; Ten Years’ Co-operation for the Manufac¬ 
ture and Sale of Wine, IV, 194-195. — Sweden : Co-operative Dairies 
in loiQ, XII, 661-663. 
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XI. Cooperative societies for the acquisition and cultivation op 

LAND OR FOR THE EXEdUTlON OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

Italy : Co-operative Land-holding Societies, X, 488-503. 

xn. Cooperative education. 

France : The Training of :!klanagers of Agricultural Societies, I-II, 15-15 
— Italy ; The Teaching pf Co-operation and of Mutual Insurance, 
xn, 643-650 

xm. Miscellaneous iNFORiiATioN concerning agricultural coopera¬ 
tion. 

Argentina : Formation of a Xew Agricultural Co-operative Society, I-II, 
14-14. — Portugal : Conversion of the Cential Association of Portu¬ 
guese Agriculture into the Central Union of Portuguese Agricultur¬ 
ists, I-II, 18-19 

XIV. Cooperative congresses 

International Questio^is : The International Conference of Agricultural S3m.- 
dicates held on 16 and 17 November 1920, I-II, 10-13. — Get» 
many : The German Co-operative Congress, XII, 055-650 



II. 


ASSOCIATION. 


V. SEMI-OFgIClATy AGRICUI^XURAL CORPORAlMONS AND XBE OPFICIAI, REPRE¬ 

SENTATION OF AGRICX3I,TDRISTS. 

Belgium ; The Official and Voluntary Organizationof Agriculture, m, 89- 
loi. — Regency of Tunis : Establishment of Native Chambers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, III, 111-112. 

VI. Associations for the protection of the general interests of agri- 

CDETXJRISTS. 

Bulgaria : The Bulgarian Agricultural Union, V, 260-262. — Egypt : The 
General Syndicate for the Defence of Farmers* Interests, IV, 193-194. 
France : The National Confederation of Agricultural AssoGiatLons, 

XI, 569-571- 



III. 


INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


I. iNSXnRANCE IN GENERAI, OR OP VARIOUS KINBS. 

Italy : The Development of Insurance in 1919, vm-IX, 430 - 433 - — Swti^ 
Zetland : Eive Stock and Hail Insurance in 1918, I-II, 20-25. 

n. LEGISnA^ON AND JURISPRUDENCE 

Austna ; The I/aw of 21 October 1921 extending Insurance against Sick¬ 
ness to Persons et^aged in Agriculture, Xn, 664-665. — Holland : 
Bin for Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Labour, XI, 
573-574. — Italy ; i. Amendments to the Law on Compulsory In¬ 
surance against Accidents in Agriculture, VI-VII, 342-343 ; 2. Rules 
to be followed in the Formation of Manual Agricultural Insurance 
Societies, VT-VII, 344-347. • 

IV. STAtlSttCS 

France ; Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in 1920, XII, 665-668. — 
Italy : The Progress of Insurance Companies and Societies in Recent 
Years, VIH-IX, 433-436. — Portugal : The Organization of Official 
Statistics of Agricultural Insurance. I\% 205-206. 

V. Insurance op persons : 

2 . Insurance agains| accidents. 

Holland: The Insurance of Farm Labourers against Accidents by the 
"Landbouw-Ondedinge X, 505-509. — Italy : Compulsory Insurance 
against Accidents in Agriculture in the First Half-Year of 1920, VI- 
Vn, 343-344- 

3. IMSDSAKCE AGAINST UNBUFI.OyMBNT AND XNSDSANCB OF BMFI/ 3 VBKS 

AGAINST S!naESS. 

Gemumy : Insuxance ^^aJnst Strikes, VIII-IX, 429-430. 

4. INSTTBANCB AGAINST mVAUDIIY AND OID AGE. 

S^in : The PiDvident I.and dubs, 111 ,% 19-121. 
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VI. INSXJKANCE OB THINGS : 

1. INSTOANCE AGAINST FIRE. 

Regency of Tunis : Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance in 1919, HI, 121- 
121. 

2. INSX}RANCE AGAINST MORTAI^ITY OF UVE STOCK. 

Czechoslovakia : Live Stock Insurance in Bohemia, HI, 116-117. — 
France : i. Conditions for the Success of Live Stock Insurance, IH, 117- 
117; 2. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Companies in 
1920, X, 504-504. — Holland : i. Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
Societies in 1919, III, 117-119; 2. Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
iQiQj 574-576. — Italy : Mutual Live Stock Insurance in the 
Trentino, 577-579. — Sweden : The Devdopment of Live Stock 
Insurance from 1895 to 1916, IV, 206-206. 

3. Insurance against haie and fw>ds. 

Canada ; Municipal Hail Insurance in Alberta, IV, 202-205. — France: 

1. Climatology and Insurance against Hail, VI-VH, 34 <>' 34 i J 

2. Hail Insurance in 1920, VI-VII, 342-342.— Regency of Tunis: 
Mutual Agricultural Insurance against Hail in 1919, HI, 122-122. — 
Spain : The Mutual Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion of Spain in 1920, XI, 580-581. — United States : Insurance of 
Farm Crops against Hail, V, 264-373 and \T-\TI, 334-340. 



IV 


CREDIT. 

n. I/EGISI#A.lIION AND JURISPRUDENCE 

Itah Recent Legislation Relating to Agricultural Credit, V, 274-287, 

ni INTER\"EKTI0N of the STAIJE AND OF PUBLIC AUfflORIlMES 

France : The Distribution of the Advances made in favour of Agricultural 
Credit XI, 571 - 571 - 


V. Banes and savings banks as sources of credit 

Afgentina : i. 3Sstablishnient of a New Credit Institution " Banco Pro- 
ductor Aigentino ”, I-II, 26-27; 2. The Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Aires, in 1920, IV, 207-208. — Italy: i. The Credit Consortium 
for PubKc Works, X, 518-519; 2. The First Working Year of the 
Federal Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias, X, 519- 

519 

VI. Mortgage credit. 

Argentina: i. The ” Banque Hypoth6caire Franco-Argentine ” in 1920, 
I-II, 27-27; 2 The ” Banco d Hogar Argentino ” in 1919-1920, 
rv, 208-208 ; 3. The National Mortgage Bank and the Latest Regu¬ 
lations concerning it, VT-VII, 348-356, — Chile : The Principal 
Transactions of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile in the Year 1920, 
Xn, 669-670, — Egypt : I. The Land Bank of Egypt in 1920, in, 

123- 123; 2 The ' Cx^Sdit Fonder Bgyptien ” in 1920, HI, 123-124. 
— GrecU Britain and Ireland : Land Purchase Credit in Ireland in 
1918-19, I-IL 27-33 — Holland: i. Mortgage Credit in 1919, m, 

124- 127 ; 2. Rural Martgage Credit, XTE, 671-671. — Norway: Mort¬ 
gage Credit in 1918, TV, 209-210. — Sweden : Rural Mortgage Credit 
in 1917. IV, 211-211. — Switzerland: Mortgage Credit in 1919, HI, 
127-128 — Union of South Africa: The Land and Agricultural Bank 
of South Africa, X, 320-322 



VII. AGRICUI/WRAI, credit. 


Canada * Rural Credits, by W. T. Jackman, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versiiy of Toronto, Canada, VIII-IX, 437-453 —■ Czechoslovakia ; 
Credit for I,and Improvemeut in Bohemia, XII, 670-671. — Italy : 
I. The Agricultural Credit Bank of Florence, X, 520-520; 2. The 
Agricultural Credit provided by the Bank of Naples and the Bank of 
Sicily, XI, 582-591. — Paraguay : The Agricultural Bank of Para¬ 
guay, X, 510-518. — United States : The Bankers* Livestock 
T,<ian Corporation, XII, 671-672. — Uruguay : New Types of Agri¬ 
cultural Loan made by the Mortgage Bank for the Encouragement 
of Colonization, XII, 672-674. 



AGRICUIvTURAI, ECOXOMT IN GENERAL 


I. Tm T^AST> AND AGRlCUI,TtJRAIv KCOKOMV IN GEisERAly. 

Biozil: The Agricultural and JEkionomic Development of Brazil* I-II, 
67-S8. 

II. PUBUC ADMDCISTRATIVK BOl'IB-S IX CONXECXION AGRICtT.XUKE. 

Guatemala : The Functions of the Xew Ministry of Agriculture, III, 161- 
ir>T. 

HI. ECOXuMIC AXD SOCIAI, conditions op the AGRICUI/TURAE CLASSES : 

1. The VAI^UATION, PRICE AND YIEI 45 OP EAND AND THE GENERAL CONDI¬ 

TION OF AGRICCXTtlRE 

Holland: The Increase in the Price of Dand betv^een 1912 and 1919. VI- 
\TL, 393-394. — Xotwav: The Increase on tlie Value of Land from 
1909 to 1918, IV, 228-229. — United States : The Xuuiber of Farms 
in 1920, 1910 and 1900, I-II, 65-66. 

2 . Dipperent forms op eand tenure. 

Aust}ia : The Daw on the Redemption of Agricultural Holdings Occupied 
in Tenancy, XI, 608-606. 

3. AGRICUETURAE eabour. 

Argentina : Organiz«ition of the Agricultural Dabour Market in the Pro¬ 
vince of Buenos Aires, I-II, 55-56. — Austria: i. Disabled ex- 
Service Men in Agriculture, HI. 138-136; 2. The Pro\ 4 nciai Draw of 
22 March 1921 on Agricultural Dabour in Lower Austria, XII, 676- 
677. — Czechoslovakia : The Bight Hours Day in Agriculture, by Jlf. 
Jacques Soutek^ V, 306-310. — Denmark : i. The Increase of Agri¬ 
cultural Earnings from 1915 to 1918, IV, 218-219; 2. Agricultural 
and Horticultural Labourers' Union in 1919, IV, 219-220. — France : 
I. The Application to Agriculture of the System of Allowances for 
Family Chaiges, I-II, 56-57; 2. Wages and Distribution of Foreign 
Agricultural Labour, IH, 138-140; 3. Institutions dealing with 
Allowances for Family Charges in Agriculture, IV, 222-224 > 4 - 
dening by Industrial Workers in the Free Time afforded by the Eight 
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Hours Day, IV, 232-235; 5. The Steps taken during the War to 
replace Mobilized Farmers and Farm Workers, X, 523-541, and XI, 
592-600; b. A New Institution dealing with Allowances for Family 
Charges in Agriculture, XII, 678-679. — French Colonies : i. The 
Regulation of labour in Madagascar, I-II, 58-59; 2. The Hiring of 
Native Labour in French Equatorial Africa and in the Cameioons, 
IV, 224-224 ; 3. The Question of Agricultural Labour in New Cale¬ 
donia, X, 542, 542. — Germany : Systems of Remuneration for Agri¬ 
cultural Labour, XII, 679-680. — Great Britain and Ireland : p. Pro¬ 
fit Sharing in Agriculture, I-II, 34-55, 2. Earnings and Workmg Hours 
of Fann-Workers in Scotland, V, 288-299, VI-\T:I, 357-366 and VHI- 
IX, 454-462. — Holland : i. The Regulation of the Working Hours of 
Agricultural Labourers, V, 299-306; 2. The Increase of Agricultural 
Wages from 1913 to 1919, VI-VII, 376-377. — Norway : The Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers from 1915-16, to 1919-20, IV, 212-218. — 
Poland : The Wages of Agricultural Labourers in October 1920, VI- 
\TI, 377 - 377 - — Spam : i. General Employment Bureau and Gener¬ 
al Office of Statistics of the Supply and Demand of Labour, I-H, 
59-bo; 2 A Collective Labour Contract in the Cultivation of Ci¬ 
trous Fruits, III, 140-141.— Sweden : Agricultural Wages in 1919, 
III, 141-145- 

4 . The conditions of rxjraj, ufe and measures for improving them 
AND FOR combating RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

International Questions : The 3rd International Domestic Economy Con¬ 
gress, XII, 675-075 — Ausfrta ; The Increase of Small ]Market 
Gardens in 1920, IV, 231-232. — Egypt : The Agricultural Popula¬ 
tion, X, 541-542 — France : i. The Sleeping Accomodation of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers, III, 129-137; 2 An Enquiry into Rural Depopula¬ 
tion, I\’', 220-222, — Italy : Agricultural Colonies for the Orphans 
of Peasants Killed in the War, VI-VH, 367-37G. — New Zeola^id : 
Changes in the ^Agricultural Population, IV, 235-339. 

• # 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

2. The distribution of large, medium and small holdings. 

France : The Present Condition of the Subdi\dsion of Land, HI, 157-158. 
— Sweden : Large and Small Holdings, in June 1917, HI, 160-160. — 

3 . The ownership, inheritance and division of land. 

Bulgaria : Bill respecting Landed Property, I\L 227-22S. 

4 . Land registers jvnd the transfer of ownership. 

A iistria : A New Law regarding the Sale of Rural Property, IV, 225-227. — 
French Colonies : The Registration of Landed Property in French 
Equatorial Africa, IV, 228-228, 

5. Agricultural colonization. 

' Argentina ; i. Distribution of Public Lands and Formation of New Agri¬ 
cultural Colonies, I-II, 60-60; 2. The Agricultural Colonization of 
the Pampa, III, 151-154- — Australia : i. The Progress of I.aad 
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Settlement, X, 543-554 ; 2. The Repatriation of Australian Soldiers, 
XI, 001-607 and Xn, 680-691. — France : An Official Experiment 
in Home Colonization, XI. 609-611.— Mexico: The Cultivation of 
T^ncultivated La>ud declared to be a Work of Public Utility, III, 
15S-160 — Paraguay : Eand Settlement, VI-VII, 377 " 393 - — Port’- 
itg^l ; Alienation and Di\‘ision into Lots of Uncultivated Lands 
belonging to the State and Administrative Bodies, III, 146-151. — 
Megeacy of Tunis : Agricultural Colonization in 1921, XI, 611-611. 
— Spain ; The: “Junta Central de Colonizaddn y Repoblacidn in¬ 
terior I-II, 64-^5. — Umied States ; Land Settlement in Califor¬ 
nia, V, 310-315- 

0. The creaojion of shaia hoi^dd^gs. 

Ccechosloiakta : Agrarian Reform, by D>. Joseph Maceh. XII, 091-701. — 
Denmatk : State Loans for the Formation of Small Holdings, IV, 
2oS-20y. — Esihoma : The Agrarian Reform, III, 155 - 157 - — France: 
A Xew Law concerning Small Holdings, VI-VII, 393 - 393 - — Greece : 
The Agrarian Reform, \TII-IX. 462-472. — Poland: Agrarian Re¬ 
form. I-n, 01-62 

7. The coxservation of smaw, housings : me “ homestead 

Pcttugal: Introduction of the Homestead System, I-II, 62-64. 

8. CONSOi;iDATlOX OF HOI4>INGS. 

Ffanci : Consolidation of Holdings in the Devastated Regions, XI, 608-609. 

V. AGRICrETURAE POLICY : 

1. Agricxjetxtre axd taxation, 

Norway: Capital, Income and Communal Taxes in Rural Communes in 
1918, III, 162-162. 

2. Measures to increase production. 

A listria : The Measures Adopted for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
during the War (1914 to 19x8), by Ing, Agr. Hermann Kallbrun- 
ner^ XL 612-629 arid XIL 701-712. — Guatemala : The Encoura¬ 
gement of Stock Farming, IH, 161-162. — Portugal : The Institu¬ 
tion of an Agriculture Development Fund, III, 162-163. 

3. Agricueturae reconstruction. 

Austria ; The First Mountain Economy Congress, IV, 229-231. 

vn, THE distribution OP POOD-STUPFS AND MEASURES TO COMBAT THE RISE 
OP PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 

Hollar ^: The Work of the National Gtain Office, VI-VII, 394-396. — 
Spain : The System of Purchase and Distribution of Grain and Flonr, 
m, 163-164. 



II. — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES. 


INTORNATIONAX QUESTIONS. • 

Co-operation: The International Conference of Agricultural Syndicates 
hdd on i6 and 17 Novemher 1920, I-II, 10-13. — Agricultural Economy in 
General ; The 3rd International Domestic Economy Congress, XII, 675-675. 

Argentina ; 

Co-operation: Formation of a New Agricultural Co-operative Society, 
I-II, 14-14. — Credit: i. Establishment of a New Credit Institution “ Banco 
Productor ArgentinoI-II, 26-27 ; 2, The Banque Hypoth^caire Franco- 
Argentine ** in 1920, I-II, 27-27; 3. The Provincial Bank of Buenos-Aires, 
in 1920, IV, 207-208; 4. The Banco el Hogar Argentino in 1919-1920, 
IV, 208-208; 5. The National Mortg^e Bank and the Latest Regi^tions 
concerning it, VI-VII, 348-356. — Agricultural Economy in General: i. Organ¬ 
ization of the Agricultural Labour Market in the Province of Buenos Aires, 
I-n, 55-56; 2. Distribution of Public Lands and Formatiofl of New Agri¬ 
cultural Colonies, I-TI, 60-60; 3. The Agricultural Colonization of the Pampa, 

in, 151-154- 

Austria. 

^ Insurance and Thrift : The Law of 21 October 1921 extending Insurance 
against Sickness to Persons engaged in Agriculture, SEt, 664-665.— Agricul- 
iural Economy in General: i. Disabled ex-Service Men in Agriculture, m, 
138-138 ; 2. A New Law regarding the Sale of Rural Property, IV, 225-227; 
3. The First Mountain Economy Congress, IV, 229-231; 4. The Increase of 
Small Market Gardens in 1920, IV, 231-232; 5. The Law on the Redemption 
of Agricultural Holdings Occupied in Tenancy, XI, 608-608; 6. The Measures 
Adopted for the Encouragement of Agriculture during the War (1914 
to 1918), hy ]y Hermann KaWmmner, XI, 612-629 and Xn, 701-712; 
7. The Provincial Law of 22 March 1921 on Agricultural Labour in Low¬ 
er Austria, XII, 676-677. 

BEI/GIUM. 

Association : The 0 £ 5 .cial and Voluntary Organization of Agriculture, HI, 
89-101. 
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BrAZI£<. 

Agricultural Eco}iomv General : The yAigricultutal and Bconomic De- 
vdopnient of Brazil, I-II, 67-SS. 

Bulgaria.. 

Co-^petation : The Cooperafe’e Sale of Grain, XI, 567-569. — Associa- 
Uon : The Bulgarian Agricultur^ Union, V, 260-262. — Agricultural Eco^ 
nomy tn General: Bill respecting landed Property, IV, 227-228. 

• 

Cron 

Credtt: The Principal Transactions of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile 
in the Year 1020, Xn. 669-670. 

CzECHOSi;o;7AKiA. 

Co-operation : i. German Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia 
in 1920, I-n, 14-15 ; 2. The Co-operative Agricultuial Movement, in, 102- 
105; 3. The Co-operative Movement, by L. F, Dvorak, Doctor 0; Laws, Man¬ 
ager of the CenUal Union of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague, 
VI-Vn, 317-326, Vni-IX, 397-406 and X, 473-488; 4. District Agricultural 
Credit Societies in Bohemia in 1919. XII, 651-652. — Insurance and Thrift: 
Dive Stock Insurance in Bohemia, HI, 116-117. — Credit: Credit for Land 
Impro\enient in Bohemia. XTI, 670-671. — Agricultural Economy in General, 

1. The Eight Hours Day in Agriculture, by M. Jacques Sousek, V, 306-310 ; 

2. Agrarian Rftorm, by Dr. Joseph Macek, XII, 691-701. 

DFNMAnK. 

Agnctiliural Economy in General: 1, State Doans for the Formation of 
S m a ll Holdings, IV, 208-209; 2, The Increase of Agricultural Earnings from 
1915 to 1018, IV, 218-219 ; 3. Agricultural and Horticultural Da 1 x>ui»rs' 
Union in 1019, IV, 219-220. 

Egypt. 

Associatiou : The General Syndicate for the Defence of Farmer^' Inter¬ 
ests, IV, 193 -I 94 - — Credit: i. The Dand Bank of Egypt in 1920, III, 123- 
123 ; 2. The *' Crddit Fonder ^grptien'* in 1020, HI, 123-124. — Agriculture 
al Economy in General : The A^cultural Population, X, 541-542. 

ESTHOKIA. 

Agricultural Economy in General :The Agrarian Reform, IIJ, 155-157. 
FiXMlND. 

Co-operation : The Co-operative Movement in 1910, XII, 652-655, 



Francis. 


Co-operation : i. The Training of Managers of Agricultural Societies. 
I-II, 15-15 ; 2. Ten Years' Co-operation for the Manufacture and Sale of Wine, 
IV, 194-105 ; 3- The Measures adopted since 1014 to encourage Agricultural 
Co-operation, XII, C31-643. —‘ Association : The National Confederation of 
Agricultural Associations, XI, 569-571. — hisurance and Thnft: t. Condi¬ 
tions for the Success of Live Stock Insurance, III, 1x7-117 , Ch'matolog\- 
and Insurance against Hail, VI-\1I, 340-341 ; ^3. Hail Insurance in t<) 2 o. 
VI-VII, 342-3^2 : 4 The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Companies in 
1920, X, 504-504; 5. Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in t'» 2 o, XII, 
665-668. — Credit: The Distribution of the Advances made in favour of Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, XI, 571-571. — Agricultural Economv m General: 1. The 
Application to Agriculture of the System of Allowances for Family Charges, 
I-II. 56-57 ; 2. The Sleeping Accomniodalicn of Agricultural Labourers, III, 
129-137; 3. Wages and Distribution of Foreign Agricultural Labour, 111, 
138-140 ; 4 The Present Condition of the Subdivision of Land, III, 357-158 ; 
5. An Knquiry into Rural Depopulation, IV, 220-222 ; 6. Institutions dealing 
with Allowances for Family Ch^ges in Agriculture, IV, 222-224; 7-Garden¬ 
ing by Industrial Workers in the Free Time Aftorded by the Eight Hours 
Day, IV, 232-235 : 8. A New Law concerning Small Holdings, VT-\TI, 393- 
393 ; 9- The Steps taken during the War to replace Mobilized Farmers and 
Farm Workers, X, 5^3-541 and XI, 592-600 ; 10. Consolidation of Holdings 
in the Devastated Regions, XT, 608-609 ; ii. An Official Experiment in Home 
Colonization, XI, 600-6x1* 12. A New Institution dealing with Allowances 
for Family Charges in Agriculture, XII 67S-670. 


Ai,grria. 

Co-operaiioH : The Tjbacco-Orowers’ Co-operative Society of the Bona 
District, IV, ro2-i93. 

French Protectorai?e of Morocco. 

Co-opeiation : Co-operative Agricultural Credit in Morocco, V, 263-263. 


Regency op Tunis. 

Co-operation: t. Native Thrift Societies in I9i9» HI. J12-T13 , 2. The 
Central Farmers* Co-operative Society in 1919, IH, 115-115; 3. The Native 
Thrift Societies, in 1920, XI, 571-572. — Assoeiatioft: Establishment of Na¬ 
tive Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce, HI, iix-112. — Insurance and 
Thrift: t. Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance in 1919. Ill, 121-121 ; 2. Mutual 
Agricultural Insurance against Hail in 19^9, HI, 122-122, — Credit: Mutual 
Agricultural Credit in 1919, HI, 114-T14. — AgricuUural Economy in Gener¬ 
al: Agricultural Colonization in 1921, 2CI, 61T-611. 
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Fkexch Coi^onies 

Co-cperaiiort: Co-operative Agricultural Credit in the Colonies of Gua¬ 
deloupe Mar finique and Reunion, V, 262-263 — AgfiGitUufal Economy in 
General: i. The Regulation of Labour in Madagascar, I-II, 58-59; 2 The 
ffiring of Native Labour in French Equatorial Africa and in tlie Cameroons, 
IV, 224-224; 3 The Registration of Landed Property in French Equatorial 
Africa, IV, 228-228; 4 The Question of Agricultural Labour in New Cale¬ 
donia, X, 5^2-542 

Germany 

Co-operation : i iMiscellaneous Agricultural Co-operative Societies during 
the War, I-II, i-io, 2. Co-operation in the Use of Agricultural Macliinery, 
I-n, 16-17 ; 3. The Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the “ Preussische Centrd- 
Genossensdiafts-KasseIII, 105-106, 4 Regulations for carrying out the 
Law of 5 May 1920 on the Formation of Co-operative Societies for Reclaim¬ 
ing Land, in, 106-107, 5 The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Soci¬ 
eties on T January 1921, III, 108-108 6. The Agricultural Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in 1918-19, IV, 165-181, and V, 241-251 , 7. The German Co-operative 
Congress, XII, 655-656 — Insurance and Thrift: Insurance against Strikes, 
Vni-IX 429-430* — Agucnliwal Economy in General: Systems of Remuner¬ 
ation for Agricultural Labour, XII. O70-680 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Co-operation : Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1918- 
19 and 1919-20, IV, 195-200 — Credit: Land PurchawSe Credit in Ireland in 
1918-19, I-II, 27-33 — Ag) iculiural Economy in General: i Profit-Sharing 
in Agriculture, I-II, 34-55 2 Earnings and Working Hours of Farm-workers 
in Scotland V 28S-3Q0 \T-\TI, 357-366 and VIJI-IX, 454-462. 


AusTrai,ia 

Agticultura^ Economy wi Geneial: The Progress of Land Settlement, X, 
543-554 ‘ 2. The Repatriation of Australian Soldiers XI, 601-706 and XH, 
680-601 

« 

Canada. 

Insurance and Thrift: Municipal Hail Insurance in Alberta, TV, 202- 
205. — Credit: Rural Credits, by W, T^ Jackman^ Professor of Economicst 
Untvefstty of Toronto, Canada, VIII-IX, 437-453 

New Zealand 

Agneultural Economv %n General: Changes in the Agricultural Popula¬ 
tion, IV, 235-239. 
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Union of Sotoh Africa, 

Co‘OpeYation : Agricultural Co-operation in iq 2 o, Vl-Vn, 321-333. — 
Credit ; The I^and and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, X, 520-522. 

Greece. 

Agricultural Economy in General: The Agrarian Reform, \TII- 1 X, 462-472. 
Guatemai<a. 

Agricultural Economy in General: i. The Functions of the New Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture, III, 161-161; 2. The Encouragement of Stock Panning, 
in, 161-162. 


HOWi^ND. 

Co’^operation : The Raiffeisen Banks in 1918, IV, 200-201. — Insuraftce 
and Thrift: i. Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies in I9i9» in, X17-119; 
2. The Insurance of Farm Xabourers against Accidents by the Landbouw- 
Onderlinge ", X, 505-509; 3. Bill for Insurance against Accidents in Agri¬ 
cultural Labour, 573-574; 4. Mutual Live Stock Insurance in 1919, XE, 
574-576. — Credit: i. Mortgage Credit in 1919, III, 124-127 ; 2. Rural Mort¬ 
gage Credit, XII, 671-671. — Agricultural Economy in General: i. The Re¬ 
gulation of the Working Hours of Agricultural Labourers, V, 299-306; 2. The 
Increase of Agricultural Wages from 1913 to 1919, VI-VII, 376-377; 3. The 
Increase in the Price of Land between 1912 and 1919, VI-VH, 393-394; 
4. The Work of the National Grain Office, VI-VEI, 394-396. 

IXAI^Y. 

Co-operation : i. Co-operative Land-holdings Societies, X„ 488-403; 

2. The,Teaching of Co-operation and of Mutual Insurance, XII, 643-650; 

3. The Recent Provisions regarding the National Credit Institute for Co-oper¬ 
ation and its Work in 1920, XII, 656-659; 4. The Work of the Istituto di 
Credito per le Cooperative " in 19^0, XII, 659-660; 5. The National Bank 
of Italian Rural Banks, XII, 660-660, — Ineu/tance and Thtift: i. Amend¬ 
ments to the Law on Compulsory Insurance against Accidents in Agriculture, 
Vl-Vn, 342-343; 2. Compulsory Insurance against Accidents in Agriculture 
in the First Half-Year of 1920, VI-VII, 343 - 344 ; 3 - Rules to be followed 
in the Formation of Mutual Agricultural Insurance Societies, VI-Vll, 344- 
^47; 4. The Development of Insurance in 1919, VIII-IX, 430-453 I 5- "The 
Progress of Insurance Companies and Societies in Recent Years, VUI-IX, 
433-436; 6. Mutual Live Stock Insurance in the Trentino, XI, 577 - 579 - — 
Credit: i. Recent Legidation Relating to Agricultural Credit, V, 274-2S7; 
2,* The Credit Consortium for Public Works, X. 518-519 : 5 - The First Work¬ 
ing Year of the Federal Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias, X, 
519-519; 4 * The Agricultural Credit Bank of Florence, X, 520-320; 5. The 
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Agricultural Credit provided by the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily, 
XI, 5S2-591. — Agricultural Ecwomv m General: Agricultural Colonies for 
the Orphans of Peasants Killed in the War, VI-VII, 367 - 376 - 

JAP.\N. 

Co-opeiaUhn . The Development of Co-operation, V 3 II-IX, 406-423 and 
XI, 555-567. 


^klEXICO 

AgricuUuml Economy m General: The Cultivation of Uncultivated Dand 
declared to be a Work of Public Utilit}", III, 158-160. 

Norway. 

Co-operaiioti: Agricultural Co-operation from 1914 to 1919, V, 252-260 

— Credit, Mortgage Credit in 1918, IV, 209-210. — Agricultural Economy 
in General: i, Capital, Income and Communal Taxes in Rural Communes in 
1918, III, 162-162 ; 2 The W^es of Agricultural Labourers from 1915-16 
to 1919-20, IV, 212-218; 5. The Increase in the Value of Land from 1909 to 
1918, IV, 228-220 

Paraguay. 

Credit: The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay. X, 510-518. — Agricultural 
Economy in General: Land Settlement, VI-VII, 377-393. 

POIAND, 

Co-cperaUon: Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Posen, I-II, 17-18. 

— Agncultural Economy in General: i Agrarian Reform, I-II, 61-62 ; 2 The 
Wages of Agricultural Labourers in October 1920, VI-VII, 377-377 

POR^UGAI, 

Co-operation — Conversion of the Central Association of Portuguese 
Agriculture into the Central Union of Portuguese Agriculturists, 1 -n, 18-19. 

— Insurance and Thrift: The Oiganization of Official Statistics of Agricul¬ 

tural Insurance, IV, 205-206. — Agricultural Economy tn General: i. Intro¬ 
duction of the Homestead System, I-II, 62-64; 2 ^Alienation Division into 
Lots of Uncultivated Lands belonging to the State and Administrative Bo¬ 
dies, III, 246-151 ; 3. Hie Institution of an Agricultural Development Fund, 
HI, 162-163. * 

Spain 

* 0 

Insurance and Thrift: i The*Provident Land Qubs, III, 119-121 ; 2. The 
Miitoal Hail Insurance Society of the Fanners’ Association of Spain in igao. 
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XI, 5^"58i- — Agricultural Economy in General: i. General Employment 
Bureau and General Office of Statistics of the Supply and Demand of I/abour, 
I-II, 59-60; 2. The " Junta Central de Colonizacidny Repobladdn interior*', 
I-n, 64-65 ; 3. A Collective Labour Contract in the Cultivation of Gtrous 
Bruits, III, 140-141 ; 4. The System of Purchase and Distribution of Grain 
and Flour, III, 163-164. 

SWBDKN. 

Co-operation: Co-operative Dairies in 1919, Xn, 661-663. — Insurance 
and Thrift: The Development of Live Stock Insurance from 1895 to 1916, 
IV, 206-206. — Credit: Rural Mortgage Credit in 1917, IV, 211-211.— 
cultutal Economy in General: i. Agricultural Wages in 1919, in, 141-145 ; 
2. Large and Small Holdings, in June 1917, ni, 160-160. 

SwntZERE^AND. 

Co-operation: The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks in 1919, m, 
108-111. — Insura'nce and Thrift: Live Stock and Hail Insurance in 1918, 
l-ll, 20-25. — Credit: Mortgage Credit in 1919, III, 127-128. 

United States. ^ 

Co-operation : i. The Oiganization of Co-operative Grain Elevator Com¬ 
panies, IV, 181-192 ; 2. A National Co-operative Wheat Marketing Scheme, 
VlII-IX, 423-428. — Insurance and Thrift: Insurance of Farm Crops against 
Hail, V, 264-273 and VE-VII, 334-340. — Credit: The Bankers* Livestock 
Loan Corporation, XII, 671-672. — Agricultural Economy in General: 1. The 
Number of Farms in 1920, 1910 and 1900, I-II, 65-66; 2. Land Settlement in 
California, V, 310-315. 

Uruguay. 

Credit: New Types of Agricultural Loan made by the Mortgage Bank 
for the Encouragement of Colonization, XH, 672-674. 
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Obioq^ of thb Institute and Suunaby of the Tntesnationaii Tsb&t?. 

The International Institute of Agriculture ■was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Ins'titnte. 

It is a Government institution in whidi each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the ■various maikets; 

(b) co mmunic ate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might pro've of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agrioiltural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common urterests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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GERMANY. 

MISCELI/AXEOUS AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERaTI\'E 
SOCIETIES DURING THE TJ^'AR 


SOURCES; 

JAKRBOCHCK DBS R£ICHSVCBBA£TDES DBR DEDISCEBN lAJSTDWIRTbCHATlUCBBX GbNOSSBN- 
SCHATTEN ruR 19x4, igi 5 , IQ16, 1917 UND 1918 Years 21, 22 23 ana 35 Berlin, 
19x5, 1916, 19X7} 19x8 and 19x9. 

♦ 

lu our issue of August 1920 we traced the general outlines of the cc>- 
operative movement in Germany dunng the war. In subsequent issues 
we dealt with the working of the co-opeiative credit societies, of the co¬ 
operative societies tor purchase and sale and of the co-operative dairies 
during the same period. In this last article, to complete the study of the 
subject, we shall deal with that very considerable group of agncultuxal 
co-opeiative societies, varying in number and in character, usually denom¬ 
inated ill statistics as miscellanous co-operative societies. According 
to their importance in the economic life of the country we shall dwell at 
greater or less length on certain forms of these societies. 

§ I. GE^ERAL DEVEWPMEN-T OE MISCEIAAI^EOTJS CO-OPEKATIVE 
SOCIETIES DURI^O THE WAR. 

The miscellaneous agricultural co-operative societies aim at many 
difterent objects, relating to every branch of agriculture. The group 
includes vine-growers' societies, societies for the dessication of potatoes, 
for the breeding and sale of cattle, for the supply of electricitj^ for plough¬ 
ing and threshing, and for the use in common of pasture-lands not to 
speak of other less important forms. Their development was considerable 
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during the five years preceding the war, for their number rowse from 2.715 
in 1910, to 2,973 in 1911; 3,360 in 1912; 3,844 in 1913. and 4,241 in 1914, 
ginng an average increase of about 400 societies per annum. This rate 
ot increase could not, of course, be maintained during the war period. In 
1914-15, 169 new co-operative societies were formed, 61 of which arose in 
the two months of peace, June and 1914, so that the new societies 
in the first year of the war were 108 in ten months, while the whole 
number dissolved was 66, 50 of these being in the months of war; the 
net increase was respectively 103 and 58 societies. In the second 3’'ear 
of the war, the societies formed numbered 98, and the societies dis¬ 
solved 65, making a net increase of 33 societies. In the third 3’'ear 
w'e have the following figures : societies formed, 239; dissolved, 71; 
net increase 148. Finally, in the last year of the war, 1918, the number 
termed was 241. nearly the same as in preceding year, but the number dis- 
'-olved ro=e to 93, so that there was an increase of 148. 

The following table shows the number of these societies during the 
war years, as compared with the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies : 


Years 



Total nuxaber 
of agricultatal 
co-operative 
societies 

Number 

of miscdlafleous 
societies 

1914. . 



. . 28.318 

4.241 

1915. . 

. . 

. 

. . 28.555 

4.342 

1916. . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 28.752 

4.373 

1917. . 

. . 

. . 

. . . 29.082 

4.543 

igxS . . 

. . 

. . 

. . . 29.609 

4.691 


The total increase in the four 3"ears of war is thus 450 societies, slightly 
more than the average annual increase before the war. The greatest 
increase was in the third year, with 232 societies, of which 117 were socie¬ 
ties for the supply of electricity, followed at a great distance, by the so¬ 
cieties for the sale of cattle and threshing societies (17 each), societies for 
the use in common of pastures, horse breeding societies, societies for the 
«ale of fniit, and societies for the sale of vegetables (10 each), societies foi 
the dessication of potatoes (9), etc In the second year of war the increase 
was low’est — 33 societies: in this year also the greatest increase was in the 
societies for the supply of electricity. 

The miscellaneous co-operative societies represent about of the 
whole number of agricultural co-operative societies, and thUvS they exceed 
in number the s^gle groups fo co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
and co-operative dairies, which as we have seen in preceding articles, form 
rtbout of the total. 

The miscellaneods co-operative societies were divided among the 
different States and territories of the Empire, during the w’ar, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :— 
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Table I . — Territorial Di’^tribttfion of the Miscellaneous 
Co-operative Societies during the War Years* 


States and provinces 

1914 1 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 

Prussia : 

East Prussia.1 

lOI 

103 , 

102 

99 

96 

West Prussia.1 

102 

102 1 

102 

lOI 

98 

Brandenburg.| 

177 

187 ' 

190 

205 

226 

Pomerania. 

572 

577 

60Z 

677 

7*4 

Posen.1 

x88 

192 

191 

184 

184 

.1 

413 

4301 

430 

447 

491 

Saxony., 

221 

234 

240 

246 

248 

Schleswig-Holstein.. 

i€a 

177 1 

176 

181 

179 

Hanover.1 

461 1 

479 

478 

490 

500 

Westphalia.1 

153 

z6o 

162 

169 

irn 

Hesse-Nassau. 

87 

87 

86 

9X 

96 

Rhine Province. 

299 , 

297 

292 

298 

297 

HohenzoUem. 

*; 

I 

X 

3 

4 

Total Prussia . . . i 

Bavaria : 

2,943 1 

3.0*3 1 

3,051 

3,191 

3,320 

Right bank of Rhine . . . . ' 
X^t bank of Rhine (Pala- 

513 

1 

517 , 

513 

522 

533 

tiuate). 

55 

55 

55 

57 

57 

Total Bavaria • • • 

5681 

572 1 

568 

579 

590 

Saxony. 

89 

ZOO 

zoo 

100 

80 

WdrttOTbuig. 

S4 

84 

85 

84 

86 

Baden. 

871 

91 ' 

91 

95 

96 

Hesse. 

74 1 

73 1 

72 , 

79 

87 

Mecklenburg-Sbhwerin. 

127 

133 

I4I 

143 ( 

138 

Heddenburg-Strelitz. . 

13' 

15 

. 

16 ‘ 

16 

Saxe-Weimar>Eisepach. 

14 

14 

15 

"6 1 

17 

Oldenburg. 

109 

Z06 

X06 1 

zo6 

107 

Brunswids. 

34 1 

32 , 

32, 

33 ' 

32 

Saxe-Meiningen .... 

18 i 

x8 

18 1 

z8 

19 

Saxe-Altenburg .... 

S 

8 

8 

® { 

7 

Saze-Coburg-Gotha 

15 ' 

15 

1 

15 1 

15 

Anhalt.| 

6 

6 

5 

® 1 

7 

Sdhwarzbutg-Sondezsbausen. . . i 

4 1 

4 , 

4 

1 

4 

Schwaz^uxg-Rudolfstadt . . . ' 

9 

II 1 

“ 1 

12 ' 

Z 2 

WaWedfe. 

6 

6 , 

6 

1 

_6 1 

6 

Reuss (Eider Branch; . 

1 




— 

Reuss (Younger Branch}. . . . 

1 

— 1 

1 

1 — 

— 

Schaumburg-Eippe. 


5 I 

5 1 

5 t 

5 

Eippe . . 

6 ‘ 

6 1 

6 j 

1 

6 

Effbeck . 

2 ' 

3 1 

2 

2 1 

2 

Bremen . 

2 

2 i 

3 1 

3 1 

3 

Hamburg 

2 ! 

2 ! 

I i 

1 , 

X 

Alsace-Eoiraine. 

' 


14 

*5 , 

X 4 

Total Germany. . . . 

German colonies (i) . 

Foreign: Palestine (2) . 

1 

4,343 

® 1 

4,375 

2 

4.543 1 

4,691 


(i)‘ Co-operative Society for the Sale of Agrioataial texittoe in Karibib. ^ 

Iz) ** 'WlUiehn ” Vlae-groweEs’ CTnioa in Sarona Jaffa, and Jaffia Co-<^?eiative wUt 
fonn^ by German colonists. - 
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-AS shoTsn iu lable I, loughly three-fouitks of the \vho 1 e nnniber of 
mifccellaneotii? bocietie? belonged to Prufcfcia alone. Of the Prussian pro- 
nnccs, the greatest number of these societies belong to Pomerania, which 
had 5;2 in 1914, and 72J in 1918; Hanover with 461 and 500 respectively, 
and ^:lL-ia \nth 413 and 491, etc The lowest number w’as in Hesse-Xassau, 
viz S7 and 9b, exetpt Hohcnzollem which had only i and 4. Xext to 
Prus&if. comes B<narip, with 568 and 590 societies respectively, giving for 
19x4 ei] blm^lar to thcce of Pomerania. Of the other States only 

two imre than K cc-opeiat.ve societies: Oldenburg, with 109 
in 101-. "ii-d 7 m 191S, and IMecklenburg-Schwerin, with IC7 and 138 
respectively The smahest nm^bti of these, ^nd oi all other co-operative 
societies, lb in the free cities of liibech Biemcr, and Hamburg. 

The misctllaneous co-opeiative socitlits adopt byprefeience limited 
liability an alwaj’s increasing proportion, as seen in Table II. 

Table II. — Foisti of Liahhty adopted by Misccllaneotih 
Cc-opet alive Societus. 


liabilitj Limited liability Cplimited lmbilt\ to make 

supplemLutar\ pajmeutb 



Numucr 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

I *14 

1,093 

2.57 

3,129 

73S 

20 

0,5 


1,104 

2.54 

3,239 

7.43 

20 

1 0.5 

1MI<S 

1,397 

351 

3,359 

7*45 

19 

0,4 

la; 

1,094 

M 

-t* 

Cl 

3,430 

7-55 

10 

0,4 

101& 

i.ors 

2.29 

3 . 39 i> 

767 

39 

0.4 


As will be seen, during the war period the number of societies with 
Lulimited liability d'nLn-shec both abbolutely and relatively, while that 
01 the societies bated cn limited hability increases. About one fourth 
of all the co-eperative societies have unlimitea liability, and about three 
fourths hav’e limited liability, a form more general in this group than 
among the co-operative societies for purchase and sale and the co-operative 
dairies already desenbed. The third form, that of unlimited liability to 
make supplementary payments, is not so common 

§ j. The capitai op the miscellaneocs co-operata^ societies. 

The hnancial h?*':? of the mitcellanecus sccieties canrot be Fpecihed 
with such esactnt's as that cf the three chief groups preceding, because 
the datu are veiy inccmpletc, rid refei to baiely half of the existing soc¬ 
ieties. ^evertheVss, "rt erder to g:\e an approximate idea of the capital 
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^ith which these societies -work, ^e sho\^ in Table III ''page^ 0 aud 7; 
the total working capital, the owned capHal and the icjlio ‘i inc owned 
capital to the total capital, for a number of these sodelitb luring the war. 

As will be seen from Table III, all these t5’pes of co-v>pe^at^^’c =i)c*et:-& 
obtain much of their ^working capital from oiit‘«iders. The owni^d capital 
wa« scarcely one fourth ol the total capital during lh(‘ la^^t year oi th^ war, 
and in preceding years it was still less. The higliv.se percentage of owned 
capital was, in 1918, found amongst the co-operative sugai factories 77.6 
per centh But in the same year the co-operative societies :or the removal 
of refuse, for the use in common oi pasture lands, for storing grain, j:A 
for building were all much below the average of 25 per cent. And in man}" 
other cases, the amount ot owned capital, especially that derived from 
the members' shares, is very low. Thi reserves also are often ver\^ small, 
because many of these co-operative societies are but recently iormed. 
The data gi\ en above show among other things that con‘-iderable sums 
are invested in the miscellaneous co-operative societies. The necessary 
working capital is to a great extent placed at the disposal of these 
co-operative societies b}" central banks and by credit societies. 


§ 3. The work doxi v,y some oRoins of societies. 

On the basis of the few available details, we give "a short account of 
the work of the fallowing types of co-opeiative societies : 

Societies for th Supply of Electricity, —Co-operative ^societies for the 
supply of electiicity are numerical!}’ the most important among the miscel¬ 
laneous co-operative societies. Their increase during the war period was, 
as we have seen, greater than that for any other group of miscellaneous 
co-operative societies, especially during the second and third years of the 
war. The 610 societies for the supply of electricity, which in 1914 belonged 
to the Xational Federation, had 23,583 members, assets amounting to 
35,784,769 marks, and liabilities of 35,116,139 marks. The aggregate 
profit wa? 668,610 marks. Tn 1918, 698 co-operative societies had 37,897 
members, assets of 47,063,031 marks, and liabilities of 46,511,767 marks. 
Their aggregate profit was 330,264 marks, less than that of the last year 
before the war by 118,346 marks, although the number of societies had 
increased by 88. ^ ^ 

Societies for the Joiivt Use of Machines, — Societies for the joint use 
of machines are often formed, not as independent societies, but in connec¬ 
tion with other societies, such as rural banks, co-operative societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale, and Co-operative dairies. They are usually societies for 
ploughing, threshing and similar purposes. In 1914, 233 such societies 
belonging to the Xational Federation contained 4»347 members, possessed 
assets to the amount of 3,634,266 marks, had liabilities of 3»634»735 mrks, 
and closed with a loss of 487 marks In the year 1918, 241 societies for 
ploughing and threshing counted 5,468 members, wi^ assets of 3,234,130 
marks, and liabilities of 5,198,393 marks, and made 35*735 marks profit. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCLATION - OERIUKY 


f s’ So''tttie^ — The good vintages ot 1915 and 1917, and the 

exceptionally high prices ot rvine, had in general a favourable effect on 
the co-operativ'e vine-growers' societies. In these years the advantages 
of co-operative sale of wine were clearly perceived. More especially did 
the wives of vine-growers called to the colours find the benefit of co-op¬ 
eration. The 94 co-cpirative tine-growers’ soaeties belonging to the >‘a- 
tioual Federation in 1914 had 3,762 members; their assets were 9,068,936 
marks, their liabilities 9,010,814 marks, their total profits 58 122 marks. 
Ill 1918,113 co-operative societies had 7,060 members, assets of 20,371,136 
mark*, and liabilities of 19,523,003 marks; the net profit was therefore 
the considerable sum of 848,131 marks. 

Soc:Jic 3 for the of Liie Stock, — The number of co-operative so¬ 
cieties for the sale of live stock formed during the war was highest in the 
pro\inceo of Brandenburg and Hanover. In the Kingdom of Saxony in 
1916 a central society was formed for the co-operative sale of live stock. 
The de\elopnient of this form of society w'as generally much hindeied by 
"he societies of cattle-dealer^i. In 1914, no co-operative societies affiliated 
to the X ttioiial Federation numbered 28,967 members, and showed as¬ 
set* 01 1,811,867 ^5:ks, and liabilities of 1,749,003 marks, leaving profits of 
52,862 m..rks. In 1918, IJ4 societies had 33,925 members, with assets 
of 8,374,(>27 marks and liabilities of 7,4332,36 marks; profits, 1,140,791 
marks. 

For other forms of co-operative societies, which are small and very 
numerous, it is difficult to give a dear summary of their progress. 


$ 4. Profits .and bosses of the ^oscEnnANEous societies. 

The financial results of the miscellaneous sodeties were very varied, 
both for individual sodeties or for difierent groups. Table IV (page 9) 
shows the profits and losses of those co-operative societies which supplied 
particulars on the subject in 1914 and 1918. 

From Table IV the fact may be deduced that in 1914 the co-operative 
societies for the storage of grain, for the sale of spirit, for the sale of eggs 
and poultry, for building, for the sale of honey, for the use in common of 
pasture land and for the manufacture of starch, were successful. They 
either made a profit, or kept their losses within strict limits. With the 
co-operative sodeties for the ^uppl> of electricity, the profits it is true, 
also exceed the losses, but only 184 sodeties show profits, while 273 
show losses. In the same year, there was a prevalence of losses in the 
^-operative societies for the dessication of potatoes, for live stock breed¬ 
ing, for the use of motors and for water supply. The result is 

uncertain in co-opeiative milling sodeties, vine-growers* sodeties, sodeties 
for the sale of lu'^ slock and distilling societies because, though many 
made a profit, there were also in manv cases considerable losses. 

In 19x8, the situation was somewhat different, the following changes 
hadng taken place. The vine-growers* sodeties and the sodeties for the 
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Table IV. —• Pfofit and Losses of Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies 
in the Years 1914 and 1913 fin marks). 
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CO-OSSRA.TIOK AKD ASSOCIATION 


sale of live stock cau no longer be dassed vnth societies of wHcli the finan¬ 
cial results are doubtful, but ■with those whicii have been successful. The 
starch factories and building societies together with the societies for the 
dessication of potatoes, for live stodc breeding and for the joint use 
of machines, which had predously worked at a loss, must now be 
placed among those ■with doubtful results. The rvater supply sodeties 
and motor sodeties remain in the group showing unfavourable results, 
to which also bdong the co-operative sodeties for brick making, for 
remodng refuse, and for the supply of acetylene gas. 


MISCEI/I/AKEOUS mfQRMATION RELATING TO CO-ORERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION. 


rSTERNATIONAI, QUESTIONS 

THE INTFKN.ATIONAI, CONEBBENCE OP AGR 1 CI 1 .TOEA 1 , SYNDICATES HEW) 

ON i 6 AND 17 NOVBHBSEL X930. — SuUetm dt PVium CtnitaU da> Syiuhcats 
Agneiiltam /L France, Fans, Deoember 1920 

In our issue of December 1920, we noted briefly the International 
Conference of Agricultural Syndicates which had just been held at Paris. 
The BuBtttn de I'Vnion Central des Agricttlieurs de France gives the follow- 
ii^ information, whidi ■will serve to complete our previous note, on this 
important meeting. 

In ■was on 8 July 1920, at the dosmg sitting of the loth National Con¬ 
fess of the French Agricultural Syndicates, held at Paris, that the follow¬ 
ing resolution was passed on the motion of an Italian delegate, M. Russo. 

“ The loth National Congress of Agncnltural Syndicates deddes to 
form M International Agricultural Syndicate, embradng the Federations 
of agricultural syndicates of the countries belonging to the League of Na¬ 
tions, instructs the Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of Fiance 
to undertake the work of organiration, and deddes that a meeting of de¬ 
legates from the federations in question shall be held for the purpose of 
estaUisMng it durii^ the first fortnight of November at the headquarters 
of the Central Union, 8 Rue d’Athenes, Paris.» 

Tins meeting took place on 16 and 17 November last. The followiim 
nwemtions were represented : Boersnhond Beige (Canon Luytgaerens and 
M. Gijsen); Confederacidn Naetoaal Caidhco-Agranci of Spain (Professor 
^^oel Berrero Garda); Union Cenirale des Syndtcats des AgricuUeurs 
de Frmce (MM. Ddalande, Tonssaint and Zimheld); Nederlandscke Boer- 
mbond of ^and (M. J. Th. Vetheggen); Insi Farmers’ Union (Mr. L. H. 
Semy) ;FederazioHe Naxionale deOe Unioni Agricole, of Italy {Sig. Mattri 
and Sig. Tovini, members of the Chamber of Deputies, Sg. Russo, Sig. Guar- 
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damagna and Sig. Zaccone); the Federation of Agricultural Associations 
of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembotirg (]VM. Zauffmann and Wirtgen); 
the Agricultural Federations of Poland (Count I/Ubienski); Associa 0 o 
central da agriculUwa portuguesa (Senhor Jose Freire de Andradese); 
Union Suisse des paysans I^aur and M. Chavannes) ; the Czecho-slovak 
CathoHc Farmers’ Association (D* Dvomik); the A^cultural Federation 
of Croatia (Professor Michel Ivsic) and the Rural Union of Slovenia (M. Ku- 
har Lojze). 

The object of the conference was stated by M. Toussaint, general dele¬ 
gate of the Union Centrale des Syndicats des Agriculteurs de France, who 
said that the aim of its promoters had been, in the first place, to enable 
agriculturists to play in the international field a difficult game which had 
already begun. There had been formed industrial, commercial and labour 
intemationkl unions, which legitimately claimed to represent the interests 
of the various classes of workers in their relations with the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. They were also aware that a sodahst Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Labourers had recently been formed 
at Amsterdam (i) and that this federation only proposed to defend the 
interests of a single class of agriculturist. Was it possible, in the pre¬ 
sence of these various International Unions, to admit that the agricultural 
population in general should remain without an international organ, which 
would enable it at a given moment to make its powerful voice heard? 
They well knew that the questions which would shortly be submitted to 
the sittings of the Labour Conference were precisely those relating to the in¬ 
ternational organization of agricultural labour. To be heard by this Inter¬ 
national Office, two conditions were required. It was necessary, in the first 
place, that they should form occupational group'' legally established. The 
second condition was that these groups should be composed of agricul¬ 
turists, that is persons more or less closely bound to the land, from which 
they obtained their livelihood. They must be groups of men connected 
with the land, of all tlose, consequently, who possess, cultivate or work 
the land. Such were the reasons which induced the original promolors 
to speak of an international confederation, solely and exclusively trade- 
unionist in character, but at the same time agricultural in a wide sense. 
Another more distant object had also attracted their attention. It deserved 
to be pursued with the greatest energy. It was that of assuring the inter¬ 
national independence, economic, financial and commerdal, of agricul¬ 
turists. What would the agriculturists do if they did not organiri them¬ 
selves in order to dispense, as far as possible, with the middleman and to 
obtain on better terms the fertilizers, seeds, implements and machines 
which they required and why should this organization, which had necess¬ 
arily become national, not become one day also international ? Most social 
and economic problems could now no longer be solved by a single country; 
their solution had almost always an influence, sometimes unsuspected, 
on neighbouring countries. Why then should they not conceive the pos- 


(1) See otu issue of December 1920, page 854. 
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sibility, for agriculturists who wished to have a part of their capital in a 
liquid form, of employing this money in supporting the rural institutions 
of neighbouring countries, instead of investing it to the advantage of for¬ 
eign industrial, commerci^ or mining companies, of which they •scarcely 
knew the name ? Why should they not bring about an international under¬ 
standing among the producers through the medium of the vocational feder¬ 
ations, and why should not commercial agreements be concluded between 
the federations regarding the purchase or sale of agricultural produce, or 
economic agreements for mutual assistance in regard to labour or the ex¬ 
change of services? A magnificent new field of action was thus opened up 
to the great vocational federations of the various countries who wished 
to assure their financial, economic and commercial independence. 

The fundamental principles and rules of the International Confedera¬ 
tion of Agricultural Syndicates were definitely adopted in the following 
form: 


" Chayacier : (i) International understanding, not fusion; (3) Confed¬ 
eration composed solely of Federations of Agricultural Syndicates (by 
' syndicates ’ is understood vocational unions), mixed or not, of the differ¬ 
ent countries of the whole 'world, or failing such federations, federations 
effectively representing the TOcationsd interests of agriculturists; (3) A 
single federation per country, subject to exceptions made tor special reasons. 

" FnndanmtUl Basis : (1) It desires agreement between the classes 
and the progressive betterment of the lot of the agricultural population, 
in conformity with the principles of social justice and Christian biotherhood ; 
(2) It declares (a) that it recognizes the absolute independence of the na-' 
tional federations which compose it and that it respect*^ the full and com¬ 
plete leligiotis and political liberty of the members of those federations ; 
(S) it takes its stand on the defence of the vocational, moral, social and 
economic interests of agriculturists, 

“ Aims and Means of Realising them. — Study and Action — such is 
its motto. 

‘‘ (* 4 ) It will carry out the first part of the task which it ha& assumed, 
in particular: 

“ {a) By studying the problems relatirg to the moral, social and eco¬ 
nomic interests of agriculturists, to the international organization of 
agricultural labour, to labour legidation and conditions of labour; 

i* (^) t-y collecting data relating to the condition of fanners in differ¬ 
ent countries; 

(c) by puMishing an organ contTining information; 

" (d) by following the work of the various industrial, commercial and 
labour international vocational unions from the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural interests; 

(e) by holding congresses at which questions interesting the ^ri- 
cuHural profession sh^ be discussed. 

(jB) It will carry out its vocational, mosral, social and economic objects 
prindp^y: 

(n) by developing the \^ational organization of agriculture; 
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(If) by tincouragiug, in every possible manne% and particularly 
by means of scholarships, agricultural, social and technical studies: 

“ (c) by uiging the establishment of inteinational regulations re- 
ganling emigration and immigration ; 

" (rf) by promoting financial, economic and commercial agreements 
between the (lifferent federations and interesting itself in questionb relat¬ 
ing to customs duties ; 

** (<?) by promoting the organization between them of the purchase, 
ale or exchange of agricultural produce or requisites for the cultivation 
cf the land. 

“ (/) by encouraging the working of mines and factories by agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies; 

“ (g) by repiesenting and defending international agricultural in¬ 
terests before all international institutions and organizations. 

“ Assembly oj Delegates and Committee: (i) Composed of representatives 
of the affiliated federations and nominated by them to the number of two 
per nationality, freedom of choice and the determination of the length 
of time for wThich the nomination holds good being left to the national 
federations. 

(2) The assembly of delegates will elect a Committee composed of 
seven members. It will be renewable every two years. 

The execution of the decisions of the assembly of delegates will be 
carried out by the committee, which will appoint, if necessary, administra¬ 
tive or technical agents. 

'' (3) In all ordinary’’ votes of the assembly of delegates, a bare 
majority wall be sufficient, 

“ A majority of three fourths of the votes will be necessary in the case 
of an amendment to the rules. 

‘‘ (4) Delegates who are prevented from attending the assembly 
may be represented by a delegate of the same nationality. 

" Execution of Resolutions: The international organization being fed¬ 
eral in character and respecting the absolute autonomy of the affiliated 
federations, the execution of resolutions which are not unanimously ap¬ 
proved will not be obligatory for the national organizations. 

“ Contributions: (i) Entrance fee, the amount of which will be volun¬ 
tarily determined by the affiliated federations, but shall not be less than 
1,000 francs (French money) ; (2) variable contribution, to be fixed each 
year by the assembly of delegates. 

The Conference instructed the Provisional Committee, which will 
remain in office until 31 March 1921 to negotiate with the agricultural fed¬ 
erations of other countries with a view to brii^ng about the definite 
organization of the International Agricultural Sy^cate. 

The Provisional Committee is as follows: President: M. Delalande 
(France). Members: M. Mauri, Member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
(Italy); Count Eubienski (Poland); Canon Euytgaerens (B el gium ) ; Pro¬ 
fessor Herrero (Spain); D^Dvorine (Czecho-Slovakia). Generetl Secretary: 
M. Toussaint (France). 
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ARGBNTEsA. 

FORMATION OF A NEW AORICUI^TURAE CO-OPERATI\rE SOCIETY. — BoUHn 
de la Vnt 6 n Panam&ncanat Mardi zqso. 

At Buenos Aires an agricultural co-operative societj" has been formed 
ndth the title of La Deiensa del Chacirero, for the purpose of protecting the 
interests)of agriculturists. It proposes to construct depdts in agricultural 
centres, and at points of embarcation, for the storage of grain belonging 
to members and shareholders, to grant credit and loans on crops, to sell 
directly agricultural produce, and to furnish members with every kind of 
agricultural machine, and with bags, at the most moderate prices. 

The society will also undertake fire and hail insurance, and will use 
ever3" effort to obtain facilities from the railwaj’- companies for the car¬ 
riage of agricultural produce. 


CZBCHOSE^OVAKIA. 

GERMAN^AGRICUI^TURAE cooperation in CZECHOSEOVAKIA in 1920. — M'lt- 

Utlungen dLer d/euischen LandwirtschafisgeseUsehaft, StiU±, 52. Berlin, 25 December 1920. 

The most important federation of German co-operative societies 
in that part of Czechoslovakia which is inhabited by Germans is the Fe¬ 
deration of Bohemian Co-operative Societies, which embraces 692 Raiffei¬ 
sen Banks, 30 co-operative grain stores, 2 co-operative societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale, 15 co-operative mills, 5 co-operative distilleries, 7 co¬ 
operative flax societies, 25 co-operative dairy societies, 3 co-operative 
societies for the disposal of live stock, 16 breeding societies, 20 co-opera¬ 
tive grazing societies, 20 co-operative societies for threshing and the joint 
use of machinery, 5 societies for the production of electricity and 7 mis¬ 
cellaneous societies. 

The Central Federation of German Co-operative .Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties of Moravia and Silesia has a somewhat more limited field of action, 
but the work which it carries on is all the more intense. The^otal busi¬ 
ness done amounted to 1,016,854,107 crowns in 1919. It embraces 306 
Raiffeisen banks and rural banks, 38 co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, co-operative grain stores and co-operative mills, 4 co-operative 
flax societies, 10 co-operative societies for the disposal of fruit and veget¬ 
ables, co-operative distilleries and co-operative dessication societies, 
25 co-oppative dairies, 36 co-operative societies for the sale of milk, 
39 breeding societies, 5 co-operative societies for the joint use of machin¬ 
ery and for threshing wheat, 24 co-operative societies for the produc¬ 
tion of el^tricity and 9 agricultural associations. In 1919 the first central 
co-o^rative society for the incubation of eggs was formed in Moravia, 
and in 1920 a co-operative spinning mill and a co-operative weaving mill 
for the manufacture of the flax produced by the farmers of Moravia. The 
Moravian Federation had in 1920 a staff of 88 employfe. 

The Federation of Agriailtural Co-operative Societies of Silesia in- 
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eluded 12S Raiffeisen banks and rural banks, 12 co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale, co-operative gram stores and co-operative mills, 
II co-operative distilleries and co-operative societies for dessication, i co¬ 
operative society for the cultivation of flax, 9 co-opera^’ive dairy societies, 
6 breeding societies, 5 co-operative societies for the joint use of machinery 
and for the threshing of wheat, i co-operative socii^’ for the production 
of electncity and 5 miscellaneous co-operative societies. The staff of 
this federation numbered 24 employes in 1920. 

A further simplification of the German co-operative organization in 
the part of Czechoslovakia inhabited by Germans has taken place b}’’ the 
formation, on 6 February 1920, of the Confederation of German Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Federations, which was inscribed on the reg^’ster of co¬ 
operative societies, as a society with limited liability, by the Commerdal 
Court of Prague on 5 July 1920. This new body has as its objects the re¬ 
presentation of common co-operative interests, the creation of appropriate 
conditions for the betterment of rural life, the simplification, development 
and perfecting of all matters relating to the administrative side of rural 
co-operation, the creation of the necessary conditions for the establishment 
of S3rstems of co-operative instruction and of the training of the managing 
ttaifs of co-operative societies, the eventual revision of the whole co-opera- 
sive organization and of the management of the aTiliated bodies and con¬ 
tributing to all efforts for the improvement of agriculture and of rural 
production. 


FRANCE. 

THE TRAINING OF MANAGERS OF AGRICTTETURAE SOCIETIES. — Decret ue M 
IE SOTTS-SECR£tAJRE D’filAT A L’AGBICULTOEB EN DATE JXU 6 AOtrX 1920, CR&Amr A l’Ins- 
TiruT National aoronomiqub one section d’apflzcation de la vutualiz^ et de 
LA coop:&ration agricole. Journal Offtatel, Fails, 8 April 1920. 

On 15 October 1920, a section was opened at the National Agricultural 
Institute, for the application of mutual insurance and agricultural co-ope¬ 
ration, for training directors of agricultural syndicates, of credit and in¬ 
surance societies and of co-operative agricultural societies. 

This section will receive each year, up to the number of 20, pupils 
holding certificates from the National Agricultural Institute and the 
national schools of agriculture, nominated by ministerial decree, half the 
number of vacancies being as a rule granted to candidates of each dass. 

The duration of the course is fixed at five months. The instruction 
will be given from 15 October to 31 December at the National Agri¬ 
cultural Institute, and also at the Mus6e Sodal: from i January follow¬ 
ing to 15 March, in institutions of mutual insurance, credit, and agricultu¬ 
ral co-operation, both in Paris and the provinces. The programme of slmdy 
includes lessons, their application, exerdses or practical work, periods 
of unpaid employment, and excursions. 
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GERMA3Sry. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE USE OF AGRICUI^TURAI, MACHINERY, — BUSSEN (Franz), 
General Secretary of the Agricultcral Co-operative Federation of Hanover: Die genossen- 
schaftUche Benutzung landTvischaftlicher MascMnen imd Gerdte. Berlin, 19x9. 

We reproduce from the book above mentioned, which is the 24th vol¬ 
ume of the Gennan Agricultural Co-operative I/ibrary (Deutsche hndr 
wirtschafUiche Genossenschaftsbibliothek) the following table showing the 
number of co-operative societies for the use of agricultural machinery and 
implements in the various states and pro\dnces of Germany on i January 
1919. 


Co-opetBti7e sod^es Co-operative 

States and Provinces for the use societies 

of thrediing msdiines for motor ploughing 


East Prussia . . 
West Prussia . . 
Brandeuburg . . 
Pomerania . . . 

Posen. 

Silesia. 

Saxony . 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover .... 
Westphalia . . 
Bjesse-^assan . . 
Bhine province . 
Pritssia. . . 


6 

14 

19 

18 

10 

24 

37 

32 

42 

3 

22 

20 
247 


4 

2 

9 

5 
4 

29 

10 

X 

2 


66 


Bavaria. 335 

Saxony. 8 

Wfirttembeig. 14 

Baden. xo 

Hesse. 33 

Saxe-Weixnar ........ 13 

MecUenbnig-StreUtz. 2 

Oldenbmg. 3 

Bmnswi<^. ii 

Saxe-Meiningen. 9 

Oobuig-Got^. 3 

Anhah 

Sdiwaizbuig-Rndolfstadt ... 5 

Waldeck. 2 

^Schanubm^-Ifippe. 2 

Alsace-Lorraine. i 


3 


Total . . 


598 


69 
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On I January 1919, tliereforf", there v^re 667 co-operative societies 
for the use of agricultural machinery, of which 313, or nearly half, were in 
Prussia. 


POI^iLND 

AGRICUI.TURAI, CO-OPKRATIVie SOORTIBS IN POSE 5 N. — Pernot (Maurice); 

I/tpreuve de la Poloepae, in the Revue des deux Mondes, Paris, 15 October 1930. 

In Posen the basis of the agricultural system is the medium-sized 
holding. In the Grand Duchy, the holdings are usually from 20 to 50 hect¬ 
ares in extent. The peasant of Posen is educated; not only does he under¬ 
stand his work, but in clubs o^^ized by the clergy he has received a 
certain social and economic Enriched by the vrar he sometimes 

purchases land, but usually he takes his money to the bank ; the agricul¬ 
tural labourer in Posen appreciates the advantages of large scale cultiva¬ 
tion, and generally prefers his own position to that of the owner of a 
very small holding. 

M, Maurice Pernot divides the rural population of Posen into three 
classes; the small peasant proprietors who are few in number; rather more 
than 20,000 farmers, who have succeeded to the German colonists, receive 
a grant of land and pay arrears in money; then the agricultural labourers, 
who form the most numerous class. 

These last are paid by the year; their wages are partly in money, part¬ 
ly in kind ; they are lodged gratuitously, have the use of a garden and of a 
piece of arable land, and the right of feeding two cows on the pastures of 
the farm. Kamilies of agriailtural labourers are often formd to have been 
settled on a farm for sixty years. The combined efforts of the proprietors, 
who are all good agriculturists, and of the labourers who apply with doci¬ 
lity and intelligence the most modem systems, have extracted abundant 
and varied produce from the soil. 

The merit of this development must be attributed to the agricultural 
co-operative societies. These organizations were sanctioned by the Ger¬ 
man government, and the clergy of Posen grouped into parallel associa¬ 
tions the working men of the towns and those of the country. The co¬ 
operative societies not only offered the peasants of Posen a means of social 
and moral traim’ng, evening schools, lectures, and newspapers, but also 
organizations of economic progress, banks, rural credit societies and socie¬ 
ties for joint purchase and sale. 

The Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Zentral 
Rolnikow) is a joint-stock company with a capital of six million marks. 
By its intervention co-operative societies enter into relations with the 
national and world markets ; all commercial transactions come within its 
scope; it is in a word, the intermediary between production on the one hand, 
and consumption and exportation on the other. 

The Central Society for the Supply of Agricultural Machines {Zen- 
trala Mu&syn) supplies to the societies the machinery and implements 
required in farming. 
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The co-operative societies themselves, to the ntimber of 350, are thus 
divided: 200 co-operative credit societies {Bank Ludowy : loans on secu¬ 
rities and mortgages, deposits, etc.): 70 agricultural cooperative societies 
for the joint purchase of requisites, tools, clothing and provisions, and the 
joint sale of produce: 20 “ co-operative colonization societies " (Si)olez$ky- 
Zicmshe ; joint purchase of land to be re-sold or let in plots to peasants): 
lastly some associations for the purpose of administering premises devoted 
to evening lessons and lectures, printing establishments and shops. All 
these co-operative societies are federated and connected with the Central 
Society, of which M. AdamsH is President. I/astly this Society has 
founded and administered a Central Bank {Bank-Zwta^kowpokcz: Bank 
of the Union of Co-operative Societies) which is now the largest credit 
institution in all Poland. It is a joi»t:^ck company with a capital of 
200 million marks, plus 70 millions as a reserve: its deposits amount to 
more than 1,000 millions. To members of co-operative societies it pays 
from 2 to 5 per cent, interest on deposits, and grants loans at rates varying 
from 4 % to 7 per cent.; it is also open to the public for all kinds of banking 
transactions. We may add that besides the thousand millions on deposit 
in the Central Bank there are 900 millions of deposits received by the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies IBank Lndou^y). 

PORTUGAI., 

CONVERSION OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF FORTUGtTESE AGRICUI^TURE 
INTO THE CENTRAI, UNION OF PORTUGUESE AGRICUI^TURISTS. Dccrtilo 
No. 5, Dtario do GovSmo, I#isbcm, 8 March 1919, — Decreto No. 7,03s, Diario do Go- 
rSmo, 14 sboa, x6 October 1920. 

. In the Decree of 8 January 1919, No. 5319, by which sanction was 
given to a complete set of regulations relating to agiroiltural credit and 
E^cultural associations in Portugal, the formation of a Central Union 
of Portuguese Agriculturists was already contemplated, and, in Art. 713 
of the decree, it was declared that such a Union could be constituted in 
Portugal only on the condition that it embraced the greater number of 
the district and regional unions of continental Portugal or, failing this, 
the greater number of the syndicates and agricultural associations of every 
continental'region. According to the same artide, if such a union could 
not be constituted, its place was to be taken by the present Central Asso¬ 
ciation of Portuguese .^riciilture, which also might be definitdy converted 
into a Central Union cJ Portuguese Agriailturists. 

On the basis of these provisions and of Decree No. 1,099, which au¬ 
thorizes the Government to take all measures rendered necessary by the 
economic conditions of the country, a new Decree (No. 7,032) was issued 
on 15 October. This decree, with ibe object of centralizing dl the agri¬ 
cultural assodations of Portugal in a single body, lays down that the exist¬ 
ing Central Assodation of Agriculture, which dl the qualities required 
hy the previous decree, having been for mnvy years the most important 
assodation in Portugal in respect of the number of agricultural syndicates 
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afSliated to it, should be transformed into the Central Union of Portu¬ 
guese Agriculturists. 

According to Art. 713 of the previous decree, agricultural syndicates, 
agricultural associations, teachers of agriculture or of any branch subsi¬ 
diary to agriculture, those who hold certificates from any agricultural 
teaching institution, and those who, though without a certificate, have 
shown themselves competent in subjects directly connected with agri¬ 
culture and stock-farming, may become members of this association. The 
new decree adds another category of individual members, viz. agriculturists 
or owners of agricultural land already bdonging to the Central Associa¬ 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture. 

Special privileges are granted to collective bodies admitted to member¬ 
ship. Federations, syndicates, •'s^feultural associations, and co-operative 
societies to which no mutual agricultural credit bank is attached provided 
that they are members of the Central Association of Portuguese Agri¬ 
culture, are exempt, like the association itself, from all payment of contri¬ 
butions and have the right of free postage, as established by the I^aw 
of I March 1911, art. 33. They also have facilities for the carriage of 
goods, and privileges for the transport of manures, seeds, agricultural 
machines and all other imported agricultural goods. 

To intensify and extend the work of the association, the decree pro¬ 
vides that it may organize three annual fairs, one in the south, one in the 
centre, and one in ^e north of Portugal, to which the Government will 
contribute a subsidy of $5,000 for each. 

Should the Government desire to import directly agricultural produce 
of any kind, it will entrust the distribution of such produce to the Central 
Association of Agriculture, which will avail itself of the help of syndicates, 
co-operative societies, and other agricultural institutions connected with 
it. Agricultural syndicates belonging to the association have the right 
to act as co-operative distributive societies, or to open shops to supply 
necessaries to their members and the agricultural population. 

The commission due to agricultural syndicates for purchases, sales 
and carriage on the behalf of the members will be accorffing to the T^aw 
of 23 vSeptember 1920 (No. 6,964) four per cent. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

IvI\’E STOCK AND HAII, INSURANCE IN 1918. 

SOTJRCIS (T 7 PFICIAI,): 

Rapport x>u Bureatt des A5snRA27cx:s sfr lbs bntreprises pbiv^ en 

XAiifisE D’ASSURAKCEd EN Suisss EN KiiS. PubUe confoimemeiit t. k decision du 
Conseil f^d^ial suissc du xx octobre 19^:0. 33^ ami6e. Bexne^ A. Francke, xgxo. 


§ I. Eivb stock insurance. 

Conditions of Working. — Wve stock insurance embraces, speaking 
broadly, the private undertaking which carry on this branch of insurance, 
the preventive measures taken by the State to combat diseases of live stock, 
and the complementary action of the local insurance societies, scattered 
throughout the country. 

It should be noted, however, that the public bodies which take steps 
to combat diseases of live stock can only be considered insurance institutions 
in a very broad sense. In fact the money employed in combating disease 
is not furnished by the contributions of the stock-owners, but is supplied 
out of the public funds. Moreover, such money is employed rather in pre¬ 
ventive measures than in compensating the owners of animals which have 
died from disease. 

In view of these special measures, and even more because of the com¬ 
pensation paid for animals slat^htered, the risks to be covered by live 
stock insurance properly so-called are much diminished, since it is only 
necessary to cover tihe losses resultii^ from ordinary diseases or from ac¬ 
cident. 

The task of the undertakings which carry on live stock insurance is 
greatly facilitated by the action of the State in granting to insured persons 
official subsidies towards the payment for premiums. By means of these, 
the Swiss Confederation aids the cantons which have introduced compul¬ 
sory insurance for a defin^darea—commune, district or canton—and which 
support or supervise this class of insurance (Art. 13 of the Federal Eaw 
of 22 December 1893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confeder¬ 
ation). 
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Until the beginning of the War, federal subsidies could be given up to 
the amount of the cantonal subsidies. The Decree of the Federal Council 
of 30 October 1914 hmited, as from that day, the sum granted by the 
Confederation to a fixed sum per head of stock, namely i franc per head 
of cattle and 40 centimes per head of small stock insured. The consequence 
oi this measuie of economy was that the subsidies granted to the 17 cantons 
concerned — Lucerne, ^hwyz, Obwalden, Nidwalden, Zug, Appenzell 
I-Rh Int. and St. Gall are not included — were reduced b> about one 
fifth, a diminution scarcely felt by the insured persons. 

In the following table we give statistics taken from the Reports of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy, of the subsidies granted for live 
stock insurance in the years 1912 to 1918. 

T^bi^e I. — Subsidies granted jor Live Stock Insurance in Switzerland, 

_ Subsidies _ 


Cantonal_ _ Federal 


Yeats 

Number of head 
of stock insured 

Total amount 

Amount 
per head 

Total amount 

Amount 
per head 

1912 . . , 

824,639 

Fr 

988.797 

of stock 
Fr. 

1.20 

Ft. 

988,797 

of stock 
Fr. 

1.20 

1913 • . . 

873.033 

1,084,043 

X.24 

X, 084,043 

1.24 

1914 . . . 

9x6,909 

x,xo4,032 

1.20 

X,004,684 

0.95 

19x5 . . . 

834,067 

x,021,870 

1.23 

791.347 

0-95 

19x6 . . . 

857,700 

1.037,938 

1.21 

815.389 

0.95 

X 9 X 7 . . . 

851,787 

X, 06 o ,322 

1.24 

810,728 

0.95 

_X9x8 . . . 

836,856 

x, 048,825 

1-25 

797,524 

0.95 


In spite of these liberal subsidies the societies, of which the operations 
are restricted to a limited local field, were not able completely to satisfy 
the need of insurance. The cause is to be found in the excessive multi¬ 
plication of these soaeties, which prevents a rational distribution of the risks 
and, above aU, the formation of sufficient financial guarantees. 

These defects often outweigh the advantages which the local associa¬ 
tions offer, such as the much simplified management and the ease of super¬ 
vising the insured persons. The local societies were often compelled 
to leave too high a proportion of the risk to be covered by the stockowners 
themselves, without being able at the same time to di^nse with the 
faculty of reducing the compensation paid when losses were heavy; in these 
circumstances, the value of the insurance offered was considerably dimin¬ 
ished. 

At this point the private companies step in; by reason of their wide 
field of operations, their larger volume of insurance business, and the big¬ 
ger reserves at their disposal, they are in a position to guarantee much better 
the covering of the risks, even for valuable animals, such as pure bred 
horses and cattle. 

The Companies under Federal Supervisimu — Three mutual insurance 
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companies, the MutneUe Chevaline Suisse, of I^ausanne, the Badische Pferde- 
versicheymgsiistnali of Karlsruhe, and the Garantie FSdirale, of Paris, 
and one share company, the Perlebeger Versiche/mgs-AMieu-Gesellschaft 
of Perleberg in Prussia, were authorized, as in previous years, to carry 
on the business of live stock insurance in Switzerland in 1918. 

In face of so serious a risk, the companies in question are obliged, al¬ 
though they have ample means at their disposal, to interest the owner of 
the stock insured in the good treatment and care of the animals. This 
restit is attained in practice by making each stockowner remain his own 
insiurer for a part (20 to 25 %) of the value insured. However the Perle¬ 
berg company covers the whole value of the animal in the case of thorough¬ 
bred or halfbred horses, racehorses and butcher’s beasts. 

Besides the restriction of which we have spoken the two mutual in¬ 
surance companies of Lausanne and Karlsruhe reserve the right to levy 
from their members, in case of necessity, a supplementary premium. The / 
Mutiidle Chcvidine Suisse has only once (in 1913) been compelled to have 
recourse to this step, while for twenty years the Badische Pjerdever- 
sichennigsunstalt «. G. has not made use of this power. 

The Garauiie Fidhale and the Perleherger VeYsichermgs-AkHen-Gesdl- 
schaji only accept insturance at fixed premiums. But the persons insured 
in the French society, though free from liability to pay supplementary 
premiums, are liable to have the compensation reduced. Thus in place 
of giving to insured persons in its Swiss section the compensation of 80 
per cent, of the estimated value contemplated by its rules, it has given the 
following percentages: 



X9I3 

1914 

z8i5 

19x6 

1917 

X918 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses. 

... 52 

56 

60 

60 

68 

72 

Cattle. 

• • 54-4 

60 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Only in 1919 was the full 80 % compensation given in the case of 
horses. The company, however, hopes to be able in the future to main¬ 
tain more regularly tte rate laid down by the rules. It counts upon 
obtaining this result by means of a tariff fixed with greater care and of pre¬ 
miums duly increased. 

As regards the financial results of the year, the four companies pre¬ 
sent reports which are generally speaking satisfactory. The volume of 
business done by the two German companies and by the Swiss company 
has notably increased. 

The infLuence exercised by the War is clearly shown in the figures 
rdating to the Swiss business of the four companies authorized to carry 
on live stock msnxance iu Switzerland. To observe this influence, it is 
sufficient to glance at the following table, which contains the figures relat¬ 
ing to this branch of insurance in SwitzerWd for the war years and for the 
years 1912 and 19x3. 
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TABr,B II. - - Development of Live Stock Insurance in Su. tizcrlanJ 

from 1912 to 1918. 

l/3sses_ 


Years 

Sums assured 
during the year 

Premiums 

received 

Amount 

ot ptemltmia 

— 

Pr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

1912 . 

. ■ - 17.398.977 

635.972 

482,21^ 

75-8 

1913 ■ 

. . . 18.678,708 

632,932 

541.145 

84.8 

1914 . 

. . . 20,371.340 

604,394 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 • 

. . . 13.946,032 

573.403 (i) 

481,580 

92.7 

1916 . 

. . . 12.93a.894 

520,386 

388,816 

74-7 

1917 . 

. . . 13,900,032 

496,107 

366,732 

73-9 

1918 . 

. . . 23,411,116 

718,505 

444.718 

61.9 

(z) ladudiug supplemeutazy premiums amotmting to 57,750 francs. 



The enormous increase in 1918 of the sums assured is noteworthy. 
This increase is due, in great part, to the resumption by the Perleberger 
Company of the insurance of cattle and sheep (6,849,875 francs). Th^s 
form of insurance has also contributed to the extent of 94,774 francs to 
the increase of the premiums received, and the compensation paid being 
small (39,334 francs) it helped to improve the percentage of the losses in 
relation to the premiums. 

In the insurance of horses, the sums insured increased by 2,661,209 frs., 
reaching the sum of 16,561,241 francs, which, however, does not yet equal 
the pre-War hgure. In 1918 12,931 animals were insured, as compared 
with 12,869 in 1917; the mean risk per head increased from 1,080 francs 
to 1,281 francs. The premiums received showed an increase of I27,624frs., 
whereas the losses only increased by 38,632 francs, so that the proportion 
between the losses and the premiums diminished from 73.9 to 65.0 percent. 
This improvement is mainly due to the increase in the prices obtained for 
the carcases ; early slaiightering is also very important. It is, therefore, 
to the interests of insured persons to notify ^the company immediatdy a 
case of illness occurs amongst the live stock belonging to them. 


§ 2. Insurance against hah,. 

Conditions of Working, — In view of the precarious conditions attend¬ 
ing the settlement of losses, hail insurance has also need of State aid. In 
Switzerland the provisions of Art. 13 of the Federal Law of 22 December 
1893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, apply to 
hail insurance, as they do to live stock insurance. Federal subsidies are 
only granted when cantonal subsidies have previously been granted. At 
the present time 21 cantons grant such subsidies ; in addition to the pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of taking out the poUcy, they amount to from 10 
to 30 per cent, of the premiums. Until 1914 the Confederation paid 
subsidies up to the amount of the subsidies granted by the cantons. The 
Federal Decree of ii December 1914 reduced the federal contribution to 
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50 per cent, of the expense of taking ont the policy, 20 per cent, of the 
insurance premiums for vines and 13 % per cent, of the premiums for 
other crops. As a result of this measure, the federal subsidies were reduced 
to about nine tenths of those given by the cantons. 

The foUotving table, compiled with data extracted from the Reports 
of the Federal Department of Public Economy, shows the development 
of the subsidized hail insurance. It indicates also the amount of the 
subsidies granted during the seven years 1913 to tqi 8 by the cantons on 
the one hand and the Confederation on the other. 

\ 

T.VBLnIII. -- Subsides Granted hr Hail hmwance in Sa'itzerland 

from 1912 to 191S. 


Subsidized insurance Subsidies paid 


Years 

Number 
of policies 

Sums assured 

By the Cantons 

By the 
Confederation 

— 

— 

Pr. 

Pr. 

Pr. 

1912 . 

65.421 

80,495,107 

261,396 

261,396 

1913 . 

63,408 

71,791,081 

216,660 

216,660 

1914. 

66,^1 

81,356,404 

261,438 

261,458 

1915 . 

68,829 

91,014,971 

248,279 

223,396 

1916 . 

73.104 

107,984,053 

284,896 

258,688 

1917 . 

79,894 

142117,917 

358,544 

325.487 

1918. 

88,739 

206.476,184 

514.765 

481,480 


The enormous increase in the value of the agricultural produce in¬ 
sured is very striking. While the number of policies only increased by 
40 per cent, between 1913 and iqiS, the sums assured have almost trebled 
in the same period. The mean value assured per policy, wWch was 1,132 frs. 
in IQ13, rose to 3,327 francs in 1918. The increase is attributable in the 
main to the insurance of cereals and is a result not only of the increase 
in price but also of the larger areas sowm to cereals in comparison with 
previous years. The crop of which the cultivation showed the largest 
proportionate increase was maize. It has been seen to be necessary to 
insure even the potato crops and the sums assured in respect of this crop 
have more thanlrebled in recent years. The same may be said of veget¬ 
ables. The value of the fruit and vines insured has also considerably in¬ 
creased. The sums assured in respect of i>ermanent grass-lands have in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent. 

Re,^ts of the Working 0} Swiss Hail Insurance Societies, — - Insure 
ance against hail has been carried on in Switzerland for many years by 
two mutual insurance companies, the SociH^ misse d'assurance centre la 
pile, of Zurich, and Le Paragrik, of Xeuch 4 tel. The latter only does 
business in the Canton of Neuchatel and only insures vines. The former, 
on the other hand, operates in the whole territory of the Confederation and 
insures every kind of produce against damage by hail; it now insures the 
crops even of the Canton of Ticino, after having long hesitated to do so on 
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account of the heavy risk of h*iil in all the Swiss territory south of St. Got- 
hard. 

For both the societies mentioned, the results of their operations in 
191S were very satisfactory. The success is all the more gratifying inas¬ 
much as in the previous year the hailstorms has been frequent and had 
caused much damage; the Social sujsse d^assJtruncc cmtre la grUe had, 
in fact, in 1917 to pay compensation in so large a mmiber of cases that it 
was obliged to draw upon its reserve fund to the extent of 846,226 francs, 
and as this was not sufficient to cover the claims it had to raise a supple¬ 
mentary levy equal to 30 per cent, of the premiums, which brought in 
625,245 francs. The losses of 1917 were in great part recouped in 1918. 

The business done in 191S greatly exceeded all anticipations and the 
turn-over showed a considerable increase; on the other hand the number 
of hailstorms was far smaller and the damage done considerably less than 
in previous years. This being so, large sums remained to be allocated to 
the reserve. 

The following table contains the principal figures relating to the 
development of hail insurance in the years 1912 to 1918. 


Tabi,e IV. — Results of Hail Insurance in Switzerland 
from 1912 to 191S. 


Veats 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sums assured 

Pr. 

19X2 . 

• 65.965 

80,319,347 

1913 • 

• 63,978 

71,772,796 

1914 . 

• 67,432 

81.425,914 

1915 • 

• 69.405 

91,038,111 

1916 . 

■ 72.493 

108,004,123 

1917 . 

. 80,970 

143,138,861 

1918 , 

. 91.464 

309,246,632 


Premiums 

Compessation 

Reserve 

received 

paid * 

fund 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

1.393.591 

654.627 

3.758.016 

1.107,435 

902,053 

3,899,260 

1.337.817 

531,133 

4.683,494 

1,332,103 

1,392.798 

4.599.572 

1.595,189 

1.342,359 

4,827.274 

2,745.681 

3443,614 

3,983.647 

3,389,121 

424.574 

6,642,983 



Part III: Credit 


MISCEI^LANEOUS ESTFORMATIOX REIvATING TO CREDIT 


ARGENTINA 


I. ESTABIJSH3^IIi;^T OF A NEW CREDIT INSTITUTION “ BANCO PRODUCTOR. 

ARGENTINO’* —Ritisia de Economia y Ftnanzas Buenos Aires, co November 1920, 

A new credit institution lias been established in Argentina, with the 
name of Bunco Prducior Argentina, which is intended to develop credit 
by means of a special fonn of the sale of cultivated lands. 

The Bank will, in fact, acquire in various localities large areas of land, 
which it will divide into small parrels, for the formation of farms or plant¬ 
ations or the cultivation of special crops. These parcels will be sold 
by the Bank, the purchase price being payable by instalments, to be agreed 
in each case, within a fixed period, at the end of which the parcel will 
become the property of the purchaser. 

As regards the agricultural holdings, they will be supplied with all the 
equipment necessary for their working — wdls, stock, plants, seeds, 
machines, etc., — which will consigned to the farmer who makes appli¬ 
cation for them on conditions laid down by the Bank. 

Payment for the equipment purchased will be made by the farmer by 
assigning part of the produce of the farm to the central departmental 
farm, which will credit the farmer with the value of the produce in a cur¬ 
rent account opened between the farmer and the central departmental 
farm. 

The lands on which the Bank will form plantations will be devoted 
exclusHely to the cultivation of fruit trees or of olive trees, and to the 
utilization or industrial transformation of the fruit. 

The sale of the parcels into which the lands acquired by the Bank 
will be d^'ridedwfll ^wrays be made with the express obligation that they 
shall be handed to the purchasers, within the period laid down, in complete 
working order, the Bank undertaking to cultivate and to manage them, 
even during a subsequent period, in order to facilitate the purchasers in 
working them. 

The Bank will not only give to its shareholders or clients personal 
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credit, but wiU assist them in the purchase of the requisites of which they 
may have need for their farming operations. 

The Bank will employ part of its assets in loans at 10 per cent, or at 
5 per cent., repayable by quarterly instalments, to small producers and 
manufacturers. 


2 THE “BANQUB HYPOTHECAIRB FRANCO-ARGENTINE ” IN 1920. — Rapport du 

CONSBIL D’ADBONISTRATZON i. L*A 38 EMSL£e G^StSRALB ORDINAIRE DE ZO D^CEMBBE Z920. 

Paris, 1920. 

The economic and jfinancial position of the Argentine Republic in 
the course of the year 1919-1920 had not changed sufficiently to allow 
mortgage companies to resume their normal business. The wealth which 
its agriculture and stock farming broi^ht to the country in 1919 was con¬ 
siderable ; in consequence mortgage loans were continually reimbursed, 
and tjie succeeding transactions were unimportant. 

With regard to the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank in particular, 
ts mortgage loans amounted on 30 June 1919, to 127,365,901.80 fr. 
During the working year 1919-1920, twenty-two applications for loans, 
amounting nominally to 16,645,825 francs were considered; twelve of 
these, representing 7,712,825 francs, were refused; ten new loans w^ere 
granted for 8,933,000 francs. On the other hand, the repayments made 
when they became due or in advance amounted to 41,545,073.95 fr. 

The loans outstanding on 30 June amounted to 89,131,827.85 frs., 
of which 3,814,166,95 frs. were lent on the security of property which had 
been purchased by thiid parties who were taldng steps to liquidate 
the debt. 

This total loans oustanding may be thus divided: 

Urban loans. 8,888,600.00 francs 

Rural loans. 80,243,227.85 » 

Total . . . 89,131,827.85 » 

The rural loans therefore represent 90 per cent of the whole amount 
of loans outstanding. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI^AND, 

IAND purchase CREDIT IN IREIAND IN 1918-19. — Report op the Irish Iakx> 

COMHXSSIOHERS POR THE PERIOD PROM XST APRIL X9Z8 TO 3IST RCARCH X9X9. Dubhn, X920. 

— Report of tbb Estates Commissioners for the Year xst April x 9x8 to 31ST march 

xgi9 Dublin, xgxg. 

The foliowit^ tables contain detailed statistics relating to land purchase 
credit in Ireland for the year 1918-IQ, together with summarized statistics 
up to 31 March 1919. Detailed statistics up to 31 March 1919 were giv¬ 
en in our issue of November-December 1919, For an accotmt of the differ- 
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eat S3rstems under •whicli States credit is, or has been granted in Ireland 
for the acquisition of land, we refer the reader to previous articles on the 
subject (i). 


Tabee I. — Sales between Landlord and Tenant in the Year eming 

31 March 1919. 



Numb¬ 

er 

of 

loans 

Numb¬ 

er 

of 

estates 

Area 

Rent 

(of 

tenant¬ 

ed 

laud 

onl>) 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 

No. of 
years* 
purchase 
of rent 
(tenanted 
land 
only) 




Acres ‘ 

£ 

S 

£ 


£>iiect Sa*es: 








ruder the Act of z<j09 
(Advances by I^aiid 
Commissioners, .... 

6 

3 

42 

2 

195 

195 

— 

Under the Act of 1003 
(Advances by Estates 
Oomxmssioncis .... 

5,224 

z8x 

166,073 

81,316 

i. 829 , 09 & 

1,801,073 

22.1 

Under the Act of X90Q 
(Advances by Estates 
Commissioners .... 

861 

82 

28,03X 

10,226 

2x1,069 

206,002 

20.4 

■ 1 

Total Direct Sales ... 

6,091 

266 

194,146 


2,040,362 

2,007,270 

— 

Seles in the I^and Judge's 
Court: 




■ 

■ 



Under Act of 1903 (Direct 




■ 

H| 



Sales).. 

3 

2 

35 



170 

15-3 

Under Act of 1909 (Direct 
Seles). 

4 

2 

134 

57 

nnm 

j 

1,251 

21.7 

Total Sales in X<and 
Judge’^s Court. .... 

7 

4 

X69 

68 

1,421 

1,421 

— 

Kedmpticai of Rent: 

Under Act of 2909 . . . 

X 

z 

77 

172 

3,800 

2,500 

22.0 

Total Sales between Land¬ 
lord and Tenant . . . 

6,099 

273 

X94»39a 

91,790 

*.045.383 

2,011,191 

— 


(z) Issueii at October 1911, Joae X9Z3 aad Mav zgiS. 
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The aggregate figures relating to the year 1918-19 and for the per¬ 
iod up to 31 March 1919 are given in two different ways. In Tables V 
and Vn, the figures relating to estates purchased for re-sale to tenants 
have been added to those showing the sales which have taken place be¬ 
tween landlord ahd tenant. This give the total figures of all advances made 
for the purchase of land. In Tables VT and VTII we add the figures show- 


Table II. — Estates Purchased during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
for Re-sale to Tenants. 



Bsthnated 

number 

of 

purchasers 

on 

re-sale 

Number 

of 

estates 

Area 

Purchase 

pxSce 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

plates purchased by the Estates 
Commissiouexs : 

Direct fcam. landlords under Act 
of 1903 . 

134 

12 

Acres 

4,034 

t 

43,684 

£ 

1 

1 

43»459 

Direct from landlords under Act 
of Z909. . 

74 

10 

2,774 

48,477 

28,315 

In Land Judge’s Court under Act 
of 1909. 

26 

i I 

348 

3,090 

3,090 

By “ final offer ” under Act of 

1909. 

z 

1 

53 

414 

414 

Total estates purchased by Estates 
Commissioners. 

235 

■ 

7,209 

75.665 

75.378 

Estates purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board: 

Under Secs. 72 and 79 of Act of 

1903. 

30 

2 

1,713 

5.778 

5,778 

Under Secs. 72 and 79 of Act of 1903 
and tmder Act of 1909. 

1,047 

23 

1 

37,570 

161,670 

161,670 

• By final offer ” under Act of 

190J. 

1431 

16 

42,249 

314.599 

214,599 

By compulsory purchase under Act 
of 1909 . 

47 

I 

920 

4.700 

4,700 

Total estates purchased by Congested 
Districts Board. 

2,555 





Total estates purchased . 

2,790 

66 

89,661 

462,412 

462,025 
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Tabi^ III. — Resales during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
of Estates Purchased. 



Knmber 

of 

loans 

Area 

! 

Rent 

(of 

tenanted 

land 

only) 

Ptixdiase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 

Number 

of 

years* 

purchase 

of 

rent 

(tenanted 

land 

only) 

Se-sale of estates purchased by 
the Delates Coaumssiooets . 

Under the Act of 1003 .... 

■ 

27,091 

£ 

6,109 

A 

287,940 

s 

285,130 

28.0 

Under the Act of 1909 . . . 


5.356 

839 

67,809 

66,752 

18.2 

Total xe-sales of estates purchase 

ers . . . . 

1.405 

32.447 

6,948 

355.749 

35 *.882 


Ite>sales of holduigs on estates 
pnrdiased by the Congested 
Districts Board: 

Bstates re-sold under the Act 
of X903 (Advances by tfimd 
Oommissianeisj. 

6(53 

*4.525 

4.789 

111.455 

II 1.355 

23-3 

Be-sales of estates purdbased 
under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Kstales Com- 
nussiaiiers). 

145 

5.538 

2,002 

49,293 

49.293 

241 

Re-sale of estates purchased 
under the Act of 1909 
(Advances by Estates Com- 
mlssioiieis). .. 

163 

3.515 

1,825 

40,890 

40,890 

2Z.Z 

Re-sale of estates purchased 
partly under the Act of 
1903 and partly under the 
Act of x<K>9 (Advances by 
Estates Commissioners) . . . 

7 

2X7 

108 

1 

2,673 

2,673 ^ 

24.7 

Total xe-sales c£ hnidinss on 
estates purchased by the 

Congested iHstxicts Board . 

--- * 

978 

23.849 

00 

204,ZIZ 

204,211 


Re-sales of demesnes on estates 
puivliased hr tSie Congested 
ZMstitete Bosid.. 

■ 

I9626 


*2.942 

12,942 


Total re-sales*.. 

3^87 

i 

59.922 

15.672 

572,802 

369.035 

— 
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Table IV. - -Resales of Demesnes during the Year ended 31 March 1919. 



Number 

1 , 

loans 1 

1 

Area 

Purdhase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 

On estates in which sales have taken place 
between landlord and tenant under the Act 
ot Z903 (Advances by Estates Commission- 

1 

Acres 

£ 

£ 

«S) (I). 

On estates purchased by the Estates Commisrioneis : 

7 

1 

1,620 

24*744 

19.613 

Under the Act of 1903 (2). 

1 ^ 

273 

975 

975 

Under the Act of 1909 (2). 

On estates purchased by the Congested Districts 

2 

1 

450 , 

5.375 

5.361 

Board and re-sold under the Act of 1909 . . . 

4 

1,626 

12,942 

12.942 

Total xe-sales of demesnes. 

14 

3,969 

44.036 1 

38.891 

(z) Induded in figures given in Table 1 for 

direct sales under 

the Act 

of 1903 


(Advances by Estates Cominissioners). — (2) Induded in figures given m Table in tor 
re-sales of estates purchased by fhe Estates Commissioners. 


TaBiE V ,—Advances made during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
for purposes of Land Purchase, 



Number 

of 

loans (x) 

Number 

of 

estates 

Area 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

^ advances 




Acres | 

£ 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

and tenant | 6,099 

271 

194,392 

2.045,583 

2,OIZ,X9X 

Estates purchased for 

re-sale to 


1 


1 

tenants. 


66 

89,661 

462,412 

462,025 

All advances made for 

.1 i 

purposes of 1 


1 

1 



land puichase . . . 

. (*) 8.889' 

1 1 

337 

284.053| 

2,507.995| 

1 2.473.216 


(i) In the case of estates purchased, the number of loans is the estimated number 
of purchasers to whom advances will be made on re-sale — (2) Not including estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board out of its own funds. 
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ing the re-sale of estates purchased to those relating to sales between land¬ 
lord and tenant. The figures thus obtained show the total of all the hold¬ 
ings and demesnes sold to the occupiers. 'Hie difference between the 
wo sets of figures represents the estates purchased but not yet re-sold. 


Table VI. — Holdings and Demesnes sold to the Occupiers 
during the Year enied 31 Match 1919. 


Number 
of loans 


Sates between landlord and 
tenant. 6,099 

Ke-sales of estates purchased. . 2,387 

All holdings (and demesnes) sold 
to the occupier . 8,486 


Kent 

Aica (of tenanted 

i land only) 

J 

^ Purchase 
price 

Amount 

of advances 

icre-* 

fi 1 

1 

1 

£ 

194.392 

91.790 1 

' 1 

^ 2,045,583 

2,0x1,191 

59.922 

15,672 

1 572,802 

569.035 

254.314 

107462 

2,618,335 

2,580,226 


T.ABueni. — Ad,.,Dices Made 
for the Purchase of Lend up to 31 March 1919. 


Number 

of 

loaubix) 


Number 
of estate** 


Area 


Purchase 

price 


Acres £ 


Sales between landlords 
and tenant. 


I 

251^16 (9) ia.053 (3) 8,131,715 (3) 87,770,69s 


Estates purchased for I 

w«ale to tenanta. (4) 83,358 3,135 2,791,295^ 17,858,018 


Amount 
of advances 

~ £ 

87,777.149 

17,743.291 


All advances made 
far the purcfaa;be of> 

*«*«*••.(4) 334 »fi 74 (*) 


14,208 10,943,010 105,628,710 
_( 3 )_( 3 )_ 


105,520,440 


(x) See note (i) to Table V — (2) Not including sales under the Acts of 1869, 1870 knd 
1881. — (3) Not induding sales under the Act of 1869. — (4I Not indudmg the purchase of land 
by the Congested Districts Board uut of its own funds. 
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Tabie VIII.— Holdings and Demesnes sold to the Occupiers "n- 
wider the Land Purchase Acts up to 31 ^larch 1919. 


Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

Itent 

of 

tenanted 

‘"land 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 

1 

Acies 

£ 

£ 

I * 


Sales between landlord and 

ta»al. 251,416 (1) 8,151,715 (a) 4,118,850 (a) 87,770,692 87,777,149 


Re-sales of estates purdias- ^ 

ed.. 39,842 1,148,657 (3) 344 i 8 ia 10,084,923 9 , 949.677 


All holdings (and demesnes) 
sold to the occttpiets . . 




291,258 (i) 9,300,372j(4) 4.4^3,662|(a) 


(x) Not including sales under the Act of 1869 (2) Not induding sales under the Acts 

of 1869 and 1870. — (3) Not induding re&ale of estates purchased lUK^r the Act of x88i nor 
re-sales under the Acts 1891 to 1896 of estate*^ purchased bj- the Congested Districts Board 
out of its own funds — (4) Not indtiding sales under the Acts of i86«^ and 1870, nor re-sales of 
estates purchased under the Act of z88x, nor re-bales under the Acts of zSgx to 1896 of estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board out of its O'aU funis. 









Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. _ ECONOmC A2?D SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 

GREAT BRITAIN ANB IRELAND. 

PROFlT-SHARINa IN AGRICULTURE. 

OFPICLAr, SOURCES! 

Report on PRurii Sil^iuno and Eabour Co-p.\aTBinDRSBiP in the United Kingdom. - 
Miziiatry of labour (Intelligence and SUli'^tics Department 1 London, iq:!o. 

UNOPPICIAI, SOURCES: 

Profit Sharing in Aoricultcrb. — EiiAhurgh Review, No. ^67. I^ndon, January 1919, 
Wtllie (Janiesji B. Sc : Profit and Eoss Sharing on the Farm — Xorth British -iJhcuUmist, 
Vol. EXXI, No. 39, Edinburgh, 25 September XQiy. (Re-printed m the Jonrnai of 
the Board of AgncuHutrt Vol. XXVI, No. 9, Eondon, December 1919). 

CsciL (Rt. Hon Eord Robert), K. C., M. P.: Profit Sharing in Agricultuie. — Scoffisk Journal 
of AgricuUure^ Vol. Ill, No. 2. Edinburgh, April 1920. 

WvxxiE (James) B. Sc., N. D. A. (Hons ); Profit and l/osb Sharing in Agri»^ulture. — Journal 
of the Ministry of Agnculititt, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 London, June 1920. 

PBEacc (H H ) : Co-partnership in Farming: A I 4 ve Eiperiment — North British Agn~ 
cukurtst, Vol. I»XXn, No. 36. Edinburgh, z6 September 1920. 

As the result of the changes brought about by the War in the position 
of the agricultural labourer in Great Britain and Ireland, renewed interest 
is being taken in the application of profit-sharing to agriculture. It is 
being advocated by those who are desirous of avoiding a struggle between 
employers and workers in agriculture because they fear that it would be 
destructive to production and who are of opinion that the creation of small 
holdings, in wHch practically no hired labour is employed, cannot afiord 
a complete solution of the problem. 

§ I. The case for profit-sharing. 

The case for profit-sharing was weU stated in an article which appeared 
in tb^Edinbiirf^A Renew in January 1919 and we thinkit well, for the read¬ 
er's infonnatiou, to give a summary of the points of the writer’s argument 
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without ourselves expressing any opinion in regard to their suundness or 
otherwise. 

In fixing minimum wages for agricultural labour, the Agricultural 
Wages Board were instructed by the Com Production Act to have regard 
to the cost of living, but already both employers and men are appealing 
to another criterion — the returns that farming produces. Masters talk 
about the wages that the industry will bear; the men are thinking of a 
greater share in the profits. But farming (the writer of the article ar¬ 
gues) is not a standardized industry like cotton-spinning, and in the ab¬ 
sence of any scientific method of determining wages, we are driven back 
on the old give and lake method, with the organized men pressing for more 
and the equally united farmers resisting all demands. Trade unions 
are now established in agriculture, but it is not an industry suited to reg¬ 
ulation by trade union methods. A strike lasting for a few weeks, even 
for a few days, will ruin a harvcai r a stockyard cannot be closed down like 
a mill; cattle will be injured or killed if their milking or feeding is interrupt¬ 
ed, In any well chosen dispute the farmer must yield. The remedy he 
can use wiU be to retire from the business and thus small holdings, single 
man businesses, are likely to grow as the trade union movement strengthens 
in agriculture. Small holdings are advocated not only for their social val- 
lue, but as directly increasing the producti\ity of the soil. This opinion, 
however, rests upon a misapprehension. A small holder must produce 
intensively in order to li\e, but a large holding may also be worked on 
the same intensive s^^stem as a small one. The returns per acre depend 
upon the style of farming and whatever the style may be that return ought 
to be larger with the organization of labour, machinery and materials which 
is only possible under large scale management. It is generally admitted 
that small holdings are not suited to the growth of com and the raising 
of cattle, and, apart from the fact that all the land cannot be put to market 
gardening or frdt-growing, even these latter industries can be more e^- 
dently conducted upon a large scale lian upon a small. The creation of 
small holdings cannot, therefore, be the general solution of the rural pro¬ 
blem, the universal method of satisfying lie agricultural labourers' demand 
for a proper footing. What other alternative is there (the writer of the 
article asks) to a continuous and destructive warfare between masters and 
men ? 

State regulation of wages, on the one hand, and of prices, rents and 
farmers* profits on the other, the wnter excludes as a permanent solution. 
The ultimate result (he argues) would be either that the masters would 
leave the business or that the men would be beaten back to the sort of 
'position they endured before the War. The trae alternative is to give the 
worker a share in the profits over and above his wages and to make him 
a partner in the enterprize. The object is twofold — to ensure that what 
the land produces shall go to those who earn it and yet to prevent the in¬ 
dustry being broken by an excessive wage. 

Such is Sie argument upon which the writer quoted bases his advocacy 
of profit-sharing in agriculture and it is typical of the arguments wMhc 
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ate being put forward at present in its favour. Opportunely, at a moment 
when the question is attracting so much attention, the Ministry of Labour 
has issued a “ Report on Profit-Sharing and Co-partnership in the United 
Kingdom, *' and this report, though in the main devoted to profit-sharing 
in industry, contains an account of the cases in which profit-sharing has 
been applied to agriculture. 


§ 2 . Types op propit sharing schemes. 

The Report explains at some length what meaning is attached to the 
expression “ profit-sharing. ” Briefly, it is taken to involve an agreement 
between an employer and his employees whereby the latter receive, in ad¬ 
dition to their wages or salaries, a share, fixed beforehand, in the profits 
of the undertaking. Emphasis is laiil f.u the words “ fixed beforehand, " 
and the definition therefore excludes many forms oi payment to workmen 
which are sometimes loosely called profit-sharing, notably the following 
forms— (I) premium bonus, “ output bonus ” or other rewards propor¬ 
tionate to output, or to an increase of output, irrespective of the general 
financial results of the business, and (2) gratuities pure and simple given 
at the absolute discretion of the employer and upon no pre-arranged basis. 

With this limitation, the prevailing types of profit-sharing schemes 
are classified as follows. 

1. Schemes in which the bonus is paid in cash. 

2. Schemes in which the bonus is credited to a savings or deposit 
account from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice. 

3. Schemes in which the bonus is paid to a Provident or Superaimua- 
tion Bund. 

4. Schemes in which the bonus is invested in the capital of the under¬ 
taking. 

3. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly 
credited to a savings or deposit account from which deposits can be with¬ 
drawn at short notice. 

6. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly^ 
paid to a Provident or Superannuation Fund. 

7. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly in¬ 
vested in the capital of the undertaking. 

8. Schemes in which the bonus is partly credited to a savings or de¬ 
posit account from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice and 
partly paid to a Provident or Superannuation Fund. 

The cash bonus schemes are not all alike, but include the following 
diverse methods of payment: 

(а) Bonus paid unconditionally in cash. 

(б) Bonus paid in cash, but employees may leave bonus on deposit 
with the firm. 

(c) Bonus paid in cash, but special facilities given to employees 
to subsembe for shares in the employing company. 
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Bonus paid in cash, but employees have the option of taking 
part of their bonus in shares, 

(f) Bonus paid in cash, but employers reser\’e right to pay in the 
form of shares in the business. 

(f) Bonus paid in cash, oi may be invested in a Provident Fund 
established by the firm, at the option of the employee. 

(g) Bonus paid in cash, or credited to a Trustee account for the pur¬ 
chase of shares, at option of employee. 

(A) Bonus takes the form of interest on deposits, varying with the 
rate of dividend on capital; this bonus is paid in cash unless the employee 
prefeis to leave it on deposit with the firm. 

(?) Bonus takes the form of dividend on shares issued gratuitously. 

Ij) Bonus is that portion of the dividend on shares held by employees 
which reprev'^ents the advantages given by the firm to employee-^ar^olders 
over shareholders among the general public. 

We shall see which of these types are represented amongst the 
various existing or abandoned schemes of profit-sharing of which the Re¬ 
port furnishes particulars. 


§ 3, Existing schemes op profit-sharing in agricxh^ttirt. 

Only eight schemes of profit-sharing in agriculture were known to the 
author of the Report to be in existence. The following are the names 
and addresses of the employers with such particulars as are given in the 
Report. 

1. Fidler and Sons, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading, — This 
firm, which is engaged in seed and potato cultivation and in farming and 
also acts as potato salesmen, adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 1883, 
but no particulars are available. 

2. Lord Rayleigh, Terling, near Witham, Essex. — Adopted a scheme 
of profit-sharing in 1908. Average number of permanent employees 
during the twelve months preceding the declaration of bonus in igi8, a8o. 
Maximum number ot casual employees, 30. Number of employees par¬ 
ticipating in 1918, 161. Bonus credited to a savings or deposit account 
from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the 
amount of £6,477 are held by 161 employees. 

3. Stndt and Parker {ha}ms) Ltd., Whitelands, Wtiham, Essex. — 
Adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 1908. Average number of per¬ 
manent employees, 300. Maximum number of casual employees 30. 
Bonus credited to a samngs or deposit accoimt from which deposits can be 
withdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the amount of £6,977 are held 
by 66 employees. 

4. Wilkin and Sons, Ltd., Tipiree, Es^ex. — This company are fruit 
growers and jam manufacturers, having nine farms and a factory at Tip- 
tree, Essex, and in neighbouring villages. They employ from 220 to 320 
workpeople, viz., men, 120 to 150; boys, 30 to 50; women and girls, 70 
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to 120. Fruit pickers (about 700) whose labour is seasonal, and for quite 
short periods, are esduded from these totals. 

The company'have paid a bonus to their employees since 1898, but, 
except in the case of foremen, this \vas not at first on a strictly profit- 
sharing basis, the bonus to ordinary" employees being such sum as the com¬ 
pany* thought fit. The bonus was paid to employees both on the farms 
and in the factory, but, until the year 1912, the profits of the two depart¬ 
ments were calculated separately, and in some years a bonus was paid 
in one department and not in the other. From 1912 onwards, however, 
the bonus was based on the results of the whole business. This scheme 
came to an end in 1917, being superseded by a pension scheme on a pro¬ 
fit-sharing ^asis. At the present time the company have this pension 
scheme in operation and also a shareholding scheme. It is to the pension 
scheme, however, that the company attach by far the most importance. 

In ^March 1910, the company introduced a scheme whereby employees 
were enabled to become owners of special shares, called " employees* 
preference shares. ** These formed part of the company's authorized 
but unissued capital, each £10 share, however, being di\dded into ten £i 
shares to facilitate ^eir purchase by employees. Employees* preference 
shares may be held only by (i) persons in the employ of the company, or 
(2) employees who have retired on a pension or (3) persons specially 
authorized by the directors. This last term indudes any dub, sodety 
or fund designated to hold such shares. The term “ employee ** indudes 
any officer, manager, foreman, clerk, or workman in the employ of the com¬ 
pany. Provision is made to prevent holders of employees* preference 
shares from selling their shares without the consent of the directors and 
then (unless the directors are unable to find a purchaser) only to such per¬ 
son as the directors may designate. In any case they cannot be sold to 
an outsider, or, if held by any such person, they carry no dividend. 

The shares are under the control of the directors " who may allot 
or otherwise dispose of the same to such persons, at such times, and on such 
terms, as the directors may think fit; and the directors may accept pay¬ 
ment for such shares by instalments, or in any other way they may 
think fit. '* 

The shares cany the same cumulative dividend of 5 per cent, as the 
company's other preference shares ** and in addition, whenever in any 
year the reserve fund shall exceed £5,000, the holders of employees* pre¬ 
ference shares shall be entitled to a further 2 per cent., making 7 per cent, 
for the year; and whenever in any year the reserv^e fund shall amount to 
£8,000, then to an additional i per cent., making 8 per cent, for the year. ** 

The term “ reserve fund ** is defined as the total balance of undivided 
profit left over at the close of any year, after providing for the dividends 
on the preference, ordinary, and employees’ preference shares for that 
year. *' The value of employees* preference shares held in Februaiy, 
1919 was £1,000. 

On 23 June 1917, the company established a Trust, called the 
** Wilkin Provident Trust ’*, for the purpose of providing pensions and 
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retiring allowances to employees or their widows and for other benevolent 
purposes. The funds of this trust consist of the employees' half-shaie of 
the divisible profits of the company, i. e. half of “ the amount (if any) 
by which the balance of the profit and loss account of the company for 
each 3’ear... shall exceed the amount required to pay 6 per cent, on the 
capital employed, " after making provision for all charges accrued, includ¬ 
ing the share of the profits payable to directors and to the employees; 
and for rates and taxes, depreciation, etc. If the profits in any year are 
insufiicient to pay 6 per cent, on the capital, the loss is carried forward, 
and deducted from the profits of the next or any subsequent year in which 
any di^dsible profit is available, before the half share payable to the trustees 
is calculated. 

The company issue three classes of certificates, viz., pension certifi¬ 
cates, retiring certificates, and special certificates. Pension certificates 
are intended to provide pensions at the age of 65, retiring certificates 
provide a lumpsum on retirement; while special certificates are issued on 
any other terms and conditions which may be expressed therein. ** Pen¬ 
sions are payable to the widows of male holders of certificates who die 
before reaching the age of 65, or to female holders of certificates whose 
husbands have died. Profusion is made for the cases of men (i) retiring 
before reaching the age of 65, or (2) desiring to remain in the company's 
service after reaching the age of 65. 

In certain circumstances a certificate may be cancelled or forfeited, 
e. g., in the case of an employee dismissed for misconduct. In such cases 
the surrender value of the certificate is paid into a common fund, allied 
the Emplo3"ees' Benevolent Ftmd, whidh is applied: 

(i) to the maintenance and education of the necessitous orphan 
children of deceased ceitificate holders; 

(//) to the assistance of necessitous widows of deceased pensioners; 
(ill) to the relief of the necessitous mother of any deceased certifi¬ 
cate holder who was formerly supported by such holder; 

(iv) to the relief of any necessitous employee or former employee 
of the company; 

(^ in paj’’ment of subsciiptions to hospitals, convalescent homes, etc.; 
[ vi) in any other manner approved by the directors of the company. 

The sum of £1,7^3 was paid under the Trust Deed in re^ct of the year 
1916, and the sum of £2,433 in respect of 1917. The number of holders 
of pension certificates is rather over 100. 

The company also receives sums on deposit from employees, on which 
5 per cent, interest is allowed. The total amount so deposited amounts 
to £700. 

The company report that their profit-sharing schemes have given 
satisfaction to themselves and to their employees, promoted harmonious 
relations between employers and workpeople and lengthened the average 
period during which tiieir workpeople remain in their emplo3rment. They 
have never had any strike. 

5. Easier and Co-, Ltd., Dunmow, Essex, — This is a firm of com and 
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seed merchants who are also farmers. They adopted a profit-sharing scheme 
in 1910. The average numner of permanent employees is 54. The num¬ 
ber of employees participating in 1918 was 48. The bonus is credited 
to a savings or deposit account from which deposits can be withdrawn 
at short notice. Deposits to the amount ol £2,250 and ordinaiy shares 
to the value of £1,300 were held by 61 employees. 

6. {Name and address uiilihcld from pithhLaiw}{\. — A scheme of profit 
sharing was adopted in 1911. Average number of permanent employees 31. 

umbel of employees participating 23. The bonus is paid in ca^. 

7. Wdherall, Drake and Co,, Lti,^ St, Andre'^^i's, Guernsey, — This 
company is engaged in tomato growing. The scheme of profit-sharing, 
adopted in 1913, has been suspended. 

8. Sir John Shellcy-Rolls, Bmt, Aviugioih lichen Abhas, Wir^chester, 
— A scheme of profit-sharing was adopted in 1919. The average number 
of permanent employees is 53. The bonus is paid in cash. 

The Report also refers to the farm settlements on a profit-sharing 
basis created by the Board (now Mnisti}^) of Agriculture in favour of ex- 
Seir-ice men. An account of these was given in the article on Settlement 
and Emplo}ment on the Land of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers in ling- 
land and Wales, which appeared in our issue of October 1920. 

To these existing schemes of which particulars are given in the “ Re¬ 
port on Profit-Sharing, " we may add an account of a profit-sharing experi¬ 
ment de«icribed in tiie North British AgriLulturist of 16 September 1920, 
by the farmer who tried it, Mr. M. H. Peeke. 

** I am a farmer in a small way, ” writes Mr. Peeke, ** with none of 
my own kith and kin save my wife to help me on a farm of .^oo acres, most¬ 
ly grass, in the heart of Surrey, about ten miles from the market town 
of (Guildford. We lamb every year some 200 ewe*?, calve about 30 to 40 
heifers and cows; and in addition there are sows to farrow, mares to foal, 
and cows to milk twice a day. Xo practical faimer needs to be told that 
animals in breeding require constant watchirag and care, especially near 
birth, and that want of such attention maj” mean very heaVy lo^. Some 
of those who have been dealing with the hours of agricultural labour ap¬ 
pear to imagine that a farm can be nm like a factory, and its operations 
reguiate!i in like manner. This brings me to my first reason for introduc¬ 
ing a profit-sharing scheme. Under the Act (i) my men can stop work 
on Saturday afternoon, and need not come again till 6 a. m. on Monday. 
If I want them to been hand, I have to pay them the standard lates of over¬ 
time, for in the ordinaiy way it matters nothing to them whether the ani¬ 
mals lamb or calve successfully or the reverse. They get no benefit one 
way; suffer no loss the other. But if I make them partners ? That alters 
the situation entirely. It is to their interest as mu«i as it is to mine to 
watch the animals at the most important time, to see that nothing goes 

(i) Mr. FbScb is here referring to the Coro Ptoduction Act, 1917, tmcler which mininnan 
wages are a^ed for detenniBed hoars of labour. See the article on ** tfinimtim Wagps for Agri- 
coZtaeal IfObonr in Bogtand and Wales *’ la car is<aie of Angust-September-October 19x9. 
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amiss. They don't start haggling about hours and overdme, and doing 
reluctantly what they may have to do. They are there when most want¬ 
ed ; they are as keen as I am myself to see that the cows and ewes are 
all right. The fact of making your men partners with you in the running 
of your farm practically does away with the difficulties created for farmers 
by the eight-hour day, to say nothing of overtime questions. 

“ There is nothing elaborate or intricate about my scheme. It is 
simplicity itself. I have arranged for certain men to become partners 
with me in my business. On my capital I am to reserve 6 per cent, in¬ 
terest. In addition, I, like my co-partners, draw a certain sum SLgteed 
upon as wages for my services, and my wife also receives wages for the 
butter-making and for the other work which she does properly belonging 
to the farm. The men, as I have said, draw fixed sums as wages, and at 
the end of the year we share the profits remaining after the deduction 
of my interest. But —* and here is the great advantage — I feel that I 
have now got my men by my side ready to fight with me instead of against 
me... I have had evidence already that they are studying my — and their 
— interests in a way that they did not do before, and that I shall get better 
and more effective work out of my labour. " 


§ 4 . Abandoned profit-sharing schemes in AGRicuiiTf'Pjb. 

Besides the eight existing schemes, 15 other schemes, now abandoned, 
are knowm to h ^ve been in operation at one time or anothei. A large 
proportion were introduced andccrried on by wealthy landowners orlarge 
tenant farmers for philinlrhopic reasons, the financial results being gener¬ 
ally very disappointing. Nine of the 15 schemes were started in the 
years 1882-95 and were therefore involved during a large part of their 
course in the acute agricultural depression that occurred at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and it is not surprising that profit-sharing under these 
circumstances was unsuccessful. 

As in the case of the existing schemes, so also for the abandoned^ 
schemes we give the names and addresses of the employers and such other 
particulars as are to be found in the Report. 

1. Lord Wallscourt, Co. Galway, Ireland. — Scheme adopted in 1829, 
Bonus paid in cash. The reason for the abandonment of tke scheme is 
not known. 

2. William Lawson, Blennerhasset, Cumberland. — Scheme adopted 
in 1866 and abandoned in 1872. Bonus paid in cash. The scheme was 
abandoned because of the sale of the farm. 

3. Lord George Manners, Ditton Lodge Farm, near Newmarket. — 
Sdieme adopted in 1871 and abandoned, owing to the death of the em¬ 
ployer, in 1874. Bonus paid in cash. 

4. Bolton Iving, Gaydon, Warwick. — Sdieme adopted in 1882 and 
abandoned, owing to losses, in 1890. Bonus paid in cash. 

5. Earl Spencer, Althorp House, Nortkamjdon. — Sdieme adopted 
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in 1886 but abandoned in 1897 owing to want of success. Bonus partly 
paid in cash and partly invested in the capital of the undertaking. The 
number of employees at the date of termination was ii. 

6. Earl Grey, Hoijjick, Lesbury, Northumberland, — Scheme adopted 
in 1886, and abandoned in 1903 owing to the farms being let or on account 
of transition from one form of cultivation to another. The bonus was 
partly credited to a savings or deposit account from w^Hch deposits could 
be withdrawm at short notice and partly paid to a provident or super- 
aimuation fund. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was 85. 

7. John BoyAKinncar, Kinloch, Fifeshire, — Scheme adopted in 1887 

and abandoned in 1905 on the occupation of the farm being given up. 
Bonus paid in cash. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was 24. ' 

8. Richard Btnns, Lovelands, Reigate. — This employer, who was 
engaged in fruit-farming, adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 1888, 
and it was continued until 1899, when he went into liquidation. L»p to 
1894 the bonus was partly paid in cash and partty paid into a provident 
or superannuation fund. From that year it was invested in the capital 
of the undertaking. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was from ii to 13. 

9. <?. Holloway, Temple Gutting, Gloucestershire, — Scheme adopted 
in 1890 but abandoned in 1892 on the death of the employer. The bonus 
was invested, in the form of loans, in the capital of lie undertaking. 

10 Marquis of Hertford, Ragky, Warwickshire, — Scheme adopted 
in 1890 and abandoned in 1904 when the farms were let. Bonus paid in 
cash. The number of employees at the date of termination was 25, 

11. The Hon, T, A, Bnzssey {afterwards Earl Brassey) Park Gate, 
Battle, Sussex, — Schemes adopted on one farm in i8gi and on another 
in 1895. Both schemes abandoned in 1899 on the occupation of the farms 
being given up. On one of the farms the bonus was paid in cash; on the 
other it was to have been paid partly in cash and partly in shares, but no 
.bonus w'as in fact earned on this farm. The number of employees at the 
date of termination was 16. 

12, R, Binns and Son, Cross, near Axbridge, Somerset, — This firm, 

who were fruit growers and nurserymen, adopted a scheme of profit-shar¬ 
ing in 1895 which was, however, abandoned in 1897 business being 

transferred. The bonus was partly paid in cash and partly paid to a pro¬ 
vident or superannuation fund. At the date of termination there were 
five employees. 

13, Sir Herexeard Wake, Bari,, Courieenhall, Northampton, — Scheme 
adopted in 1901 and continued until 1916 when it was abandoned owing 
to ^e dissatisfaction of the employees with the results. The bonus was 
partly paid in cash and partly paid to a provident or superannuation 
fund. The number of employees at the date of termination was from 500 
to 700. 

14. Paget and AUsebrook, OldfaUings Farm, Wolverhampton, — Scheme 
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adopted in 1913 but abandoned in 1916 on the farm being given up. Bon¬ 
us paid in cash. At the date of termination there were 5 employees. 

With regard to this scheme, Mr. Wilton AUsebrook wrote, under date 
of March 1919: " I have always been an advocate of profit-sharing and 
had hoped that it would make the men more careful of their tools, imple¬ 
ments, etc., and more industrious, keeping better time, etc. But I must 
confess that, though I always kept on good terms with my men, and they 
were always very grateful to receive their bonus at the time, I have never 
been able to observe any difference whatever in their demeanour as aftect- 
ing time-keeping and carefulness. They are too short-sighted." 

15- Pagei and Rhymer, Tytherir^on, Falfield, Gloucestershire, — Scheme 
adopted in 1914, but abandoned on farm being given up. Bonus paid 
in cash. 


§ 5. The bases oe proeit-shaeing. 


The accounts which we have taken from the Report do not indicate 
a basis of principle for determining what is the fair share for the employer 
and men respectively to take out of the profits. Bor a proposed basis 
we again turn to the article in the Edinburgh Review, 

** There are three interests, ** says the w^riter of the article, “ entitled 
to share — capital, management and labour. Pa3^ each of them at market 
rates as nearly as they can be found; then di\nde any profits remaining 
according to the pa^mients which have been made to the three interests. 
Capital, represented hy the farmer as a rule, will be paid, say, two per cent- 
over bank rate to represent the element of risk in the enteiprize; manage¬ 
ment — again the farmer — will be credited with the sort of salaiy at 
which a manager of that style of farm could be obtained, on an ordinary 
large mixed farm something like ten shilling per acre per annum; labour 
will receive the current rate of wages. These three outgoings would be 
added together, and the profits remaining would be calculated as a div¬ 
idend upon this total and distributed pro rata at so much in the pound 
on w’hatever has been paid on each interest... Fanning is a fluctuating 
business and there must be years of no profits and even of losses to 
provided for. A first step must be to build up a reser^’e fund, and to that 
end 20 per cent, of the profits should be set aside and accumulated until 
the fund is equal to one year’s normal payments to capital, management 
and outgoings... This fund should be invested in easily negotiable secur¬ 
ities outside the business so that it could be drawn upon in any year in 
which a call is necessary in order to make the dividend up to 20 per cent. 
In years in which a loss is incurred, i, e, when the receipts are not sufiScient 
to pay the employer his 6 per cent, on the capital and his salary for man¬ 
agement, one-half of the loss may be drawn from reserve fund; the other 
half shodd fall upon the employer. It is axiomatic that labour’s rate 
of wages cannot be reduced bdbw the standard to meet losses; moreover. 
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capital is allowed a high rate of interest in consideration of the risk of 
occasional losses. " 

The writer further suggests that the labourer should be encouraged 
to invest his dividends in the business and that the di^ddends should be 
paid partly as a weekly addition to wages and partly as a lump sum at 
the end of the year. 

A simila, r basis is proposed in a scheme, to which considerable pubHo- 
ity has been given. It was contained in an article contributed by lyord 
Robert Cecil, M. P., to the issue of April 1920 of the Scottish Journal of 
Agriculture, the official organ of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
The scheme, which was drawn up by some practical farmers in lyord Rob¬ 
ert’s constituency, is as follows: 

The problem to be solved in devising a scheme of profit sharing 
in agriculture is to find one that can be accepted by all parties as fair. 

“ Some employers have divided among their workmen half the pro¬ 
fits, but why half, or any other arbitrary fraction ? The only satisfactory 
basis is to be found by accepting the principle of partnership to the full. 

" Who are the parties, and what are the interests concerned in a part-‘ 
nership to carry on farming? Let us suppose an employer and a number 
of men enter into an agreement to begin farming in partnership. First 
of all capital has to be found. A certain rate of interest has to be paid 
for the capital, a rate more or less settled by the money market, but con¬ 
sideration mu^ be given for the extra risk involved in investing money 
in agriculture. The employer is going to conduct the business, and is 
entitled to a certain sals^ as manager. Again his salary is more or less 
determined by market rates. Then the men have to be paid. There are 
market rates for their wages. Assume that the farm is hired, and that, 
after aU payments have been made, there are profits available : how shall 
they be divided? On the partnership principle, the basis for division must 
be the services that have been rendered, the value of which has already 
been determined by the amount paid for them. The capitalist has been 
paid so much for his money, the employer so much for his management, 
the men so much for their labour. The profits diould be shared out in 
the same ratio. 

“ To take an example: a farm of 300 acres requires a capital of £4,500, 
the annual payment of interest on ■which at 7 per cent, amounts to £315. 
The m an ager’s salary is paid at £260; the labour bill (9 men at about 47s. 
per week) amounts to £i,xoo. The total entitled to participate in the pro - 
fits is £1675 (interest on capital, £315, plus management £260, plus lab¬ 
our £x,xoo), and if there is £167 los. profit to be divided, this will promde 
approximately 2s. in the pound to be paid out. Capital will receive £31 xo s. 
management £26, and labour £zio. Each man receives 2s. for every 
pound that has been paid out to him in wages during the year. Some 
men, the foremen, carters and stockmen, wiU get more than others; on 
the average the men will receive about £12 4s. each, equival^t to an 
extra 8d. per week. Under ordinary conditions the farmer is both 
capitalist and ma nager, and therefore would receive interest, salary and 
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profits on both. In the example given his total return would amount 
to £632 lOS. 

** It may be asked, where does the landowner come in: what share 
should he get? Ssone in the profits, because he is not a partner in the risk. 
He is getting his rent at market rates, and the land, unlike the capital, is 
not impaired if the business does not succeed. If the farmer is also owner 
of the land, he is entitled to a rent for it, which represents a market rate 
on its capital value, but not to profits, because the security is so good. 
To return to the partnership analogy, the company might buy land and raise 
the necessary money by a mortgage of debentures at fixed interest. 

“ If the broad principle thus outlined is accepted, certain other 
conditions have to be provided for. 

“ First of all, farming is a variable business in which the profits fluc¬ 
tuate considerably from year to year. A reserve fund must be built up 
to meet losses and for the equalization of dividends. 

“ To this end 20 per cent, of the profits should be set aside until the 
total thus accumulated reaches a fixed limit, equal to about a yeaar's average 
outgoings for interest, management and labour. In years when a loss is 
incurred, the reserve fund may be drawn upon up to 20 per cent, of the 
limit. 

** It this is not enough to meet the loss, still less to pay a dividend, 
the margin of loss must fall upon capital, which by hypothesis is being 
paid such a rate of interest as will cover the risk of occasional losses. In 
the example given, the rate of interest is set at from 7 to 10 per cent., with 
Government securities yielding 5 per cent. 

“ x\gain, to make the scheme truly a partnership, the men diould 
be encouraged to take up a share in the capital. The shares thus acquired 
will bear interest and a share in the profits. The owners of these shares 
may call for redemption at par at any time. They must be redeemed 
when a man leaves the farm or dies, and they may not be sold except to 
the employer. 

“The management, it is suggested, should be remunerated, if at 
so much per acre, somewhere between 15s. and 20s. per acre, or if on wages 
paid, at from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, on the total wages. 

^ “ These wide margins are, it is believed, necessary owing to the 
varying degree of ability required — e, g. dairy fanning versus simple com 
growing. 

“ It must be clearly laid down that the manager has complete con¬ 
trol. He may dismiss men and pay such rates as he pleases to particular 
men, like foremen. But it will be well to have a small committee of the 
men whom he can consult, or from whom he can receive representation 
on such matters. This also encourages the feeling of partnership, and 
the chief economic advantages of profit-sharing are only to be obtained' 
when the men themselves begin to feel some responsibility for everybody 
doing a good day's work. 

“ The procedure may now be outlined under which an ordinary farm 
business may be transformed into a profit-sharing enterprize on this basis. 
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“ A valuation is made of tlie amount of capital, live and dead stock, 
tillage, etc., engaged in the business, which, with an assigned amount of 
working capital, will determine the capital on which interest is to be paid. 

“ It is submitted that the method thus outlined fulfils the five essen¬ 
tials of a profit-sharing scheme applicable to agriculture:— 

** (i) It provides a just and defined basis of division of profits be¬ 
tween the three interests concerned — capital, management and labour; 

“ (2) It enables labour to obtain an interest in the business; 

" (3) It assesses on a fair basis the shares of different classes of lab¬ 
our — manager, sub-managers, foremen, special men and ordinary 
labourers; 

(4) It is immediately applicable to an ordinary farming business 
with a minimum of legal formalities; 

(5) It encourages men, in their own interests, to do good work, 
and diminishes the need of supervision. 

In these two schemes, a fixed rate of interest is paid upon capital be¬ 
fore the profits to be shared are calculated, but it dso receives a share 
of those profits. The landlord, however, receives his rent, but no share of 
the profits. Unlike capital, the land is not considered a partner in the 
business, but a mere instrument to be paid for at the market rate. 

A scheme might conceivably be put forward in which the land was 
also treated as a partner, in which, that is to say, the landlord received a 
bonus proportionate to his rent, in the same way as the labourer received 
a bonus picportionate to his wages. 

On the other hand, schemes have been put forward in which even cap¬ 
ital is treated as an instrument, receiving interest at a fixed rate, but 
not sharing in the profits which remain to be distributed. A scheme of 
this type is given in the following paragraph, 

§ 6. A PRIZE SCHEME OF PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. 

In 1919, ten agricultural papers, at the request of Mr. James Ismay, 
of Blandford, Dorset, invited contributions of suggested schemes of pro¬ 
fit and loss sharing in agriculture. Mr. Ismay offered prizes of £10 for 
the best scheme submitted to each paper and a prize of £100 to the author 
of the best scheme of the ten. The scheme which was awarded the £100 
prize was submitted to the North British Agriculturist hyMi. James Wyllie, 
a member of the staff of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. Th;f scheme was published in the North British AgricuUurisi 
of 23 September 1919 afterwards widely reproduced in other papers. 
The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture not only reproduced the scheme 
in its issue of December 1919, but in its issue of June 1920 published an 
aiUcle by Mr. Wyllie showing how the scheme would work out in practice. 
We think it worth while to reproduce both the scheme and Mr, Wyllie's 
explanation of its working. 

The scheme was as follows: 

** I. Obfeet of Profit-Sharing. — To improve the social, economic, 
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and general relationships between employer and employees; to bring 
them to recognize that their interests are common and not antagonistic; 
and thereby to increase the total annual income or earnings of both employer 
and employees. 

II. Conations Essential to Success. — (i) There must be no feelin g 
of compulsion on either side. The employer must admit the employees' 
claim to share in the profits as presently earned; the employees must 
admit that the increase of profits which is expected to accrue under a sue- 
cessful scheme of profit-sharing will be due to better organization and man¬ 
agement on the part of the employer as well as to higher efficiency in the 
labour department and therefore that the employer is equitably entitled 
to share in such increase. 

" (2) There must be a proper system of accounting. 

“ {3) Both employer and employees must follow the spirit as well 
as the letter of the scheme, and there must be no attempt on either side 
to snatdi an unfair advantage either in drafting the terms of the agreement 
or in caning them out. 

“ (4) The scheme should be as simple as possible, especially to begin 
with, on the principle that one is not so likely to give unqualified support 
to something which one does not fully understand. 

III. Definitim of Profit. — The term ‘ Profit' shall be interpret¬ 
ed as follows: — In making up the Profit and Loss Account for the year, 
expenses chargeable against the farm shall include inter alia, {a) the total 
wages, induding the value of all perquisites, payments for overtime, har¬ 
vest-money, etc., paid to each employee of whatever kind ; (6) interest on 
the capital invested by the employer as shown by the farm balance sheet, 
(c) an allowance to the employer for ordinary work done on the farm by 
himself or by members of his family as well as for the work of organization 
and management — this allowance to be hereafter called * employer's 
wages.' 

“ IV. The farm shdl be credited with {a) the estimated yearly value 
of the dwelling-house occupied by the employer and his household, and 
(6) the value of all farm produce consumed by the employer and his 
household. Income tax payable by the employer, as well as other 
payments of a personal nature, shall be exduded, but a fair allowance 
shall be made for depredation on machinery and other equipment, 

“ V. Employees' Wages. — Employees' wages shall on no account 
be lowered simply because they are to share in the profit, and the wages 
of employees and employer shall rise and fall together. All perquisites 
shall be valued according to the scale adopted by the wages board for the 
district in question. 

“ VI. Interest on Capital. — The rate of interest allowed on the 
employer’s capital shall be based upon the current rate paid by first-dass 
industrial stocks or jdiares or, alternatively, as may be agreed, upon the 
current bank rate, plus one to two per cent. It shall, be the ’duty of the 
auditors to see that the amount of capital on which interest is calculated 
is fair and reasonable, and in particul^ that stodss in hand are not over- 
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valued, and that only such monies are included in the balance sheet as are 
necessaiy for the proper working of the farm. 

“ VII. Employers* Wc^es. — The employers' wages shall be based 
upon the salaries actually paid to managers of home and co-operative 
farms, etc., in the district in question, or alternatively, as may be agreed, 
upon a sum representing 8 to 12 per cent, of the employers' capital as above 
determined. 

** VIII. The yearly value of the farm dwelling shall be i aken as it 
appears on the valuation roll, or, failing that, it shil be assessed on the 
same basis as cottages included in the employers' perquisites. Similarly, 
all farm produce consumed by the farmer and his hous^old shall be assess¬ 
ed in the same way as where that produce is given as employees' perqui¬ 
sites. Local rates shall be allocated amongst employeees, employer and the 
farm according to the same principles as are implied in the above. 

IX. Employees Eligible to Share. — Only employees regularly en¬ 
gaged on the farm shall be eligible for participation in tiie profit, i. e., all 
employees engaged by the week, month, half-^year or year, as well as re¬ 
gular day-workers, such as milkers. Xo employee shall be eligible who 
has not been in the service of the employer for a period of at least six 
consecutive months, but not necessarily full time, hi the course of about 
five years this period may be extended to twelve months. 

** X. Principle of Sharing Profile — The profit as above determined 
shall be apportioned as follows:— 

(i) Ten per cent, of the profit shall be placed to a reserve fund, 
subject to par. ix. 

{2) The remainder of the profit shall be divided amongst (a) the 
employer, (J) eligible employees and (c) other employees in proportion to 
the total wages paid to each class. 

" (3) The proportion falling to the ineligible employees shall be added 
to the reserve fund. 

(4) Before apportioning the eligible employees' share, two per cent, 
of the wage shall be added to each employee's wage for each full year of 
service after the first. The final division shall be made amongst the elig¬ 
ible employees in proportion to the total wages as thus adjusted. 

“ (5) The profit thus allocated shall be paid in cash. 

XI. Reserve Fund. — A reserve fund shall be set up as stated in 
par. 10, but this fund shall not be allowed to exceed an amount to be agreed 
upon, such as one year's wages of employer and employees. If and when 
the reserve fund reaches the maximum the whole profit shall be appor¬ 
tioned and the amount falling to the ineligible workers shall be divided 
equally between the employers and the eligible employees. 

Xn. In the Even! of Loss. — In the event of the year's working 
resulting in a loss, either {a) the loss shall be carried forward and no profit 
shall be divided until this loss has been made good or {b) the reserve fund 
shall be drawn upon to the extent of the loss, but no more, or (c) the re¬ 
serve fund shall he drawn upon to the etztent of the loss, and a^ sufficiently 
to pay ncFt less than 5 nor more than 10 per cent on the wages of both 
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employer and employees — all acording to the stale of the reserve fund 
and by agreement. 

" XIIL Books to he Audited, — The accounts shall be audited each 
year by an auditor mutually approved by employer and employees and his 
decision shall be final. 

XrV. Before any employee shall be eligible to share in the profits 
he or she must agree in writing to the terms of the agreement as sketched 
above. 

" XV. Notice to Terminate, — One year's notice shall be given by 
either party in order to terminate the agreement, and in the event of 
determination the reserve fund become the property of the employer 
as a measure of compensatioruIcSr'ffie risk he runs in having the agreement 
terminated, while the scheme shows a loss without having any reserve fund." 
To his scheme Mr. Wyllie appended the following notes: 

" (i) The term * profit' has been defined for the particular purpose 
in view. 

" (2) The above scheme is intended for tenant-farmers and their 
employees, but it could readily be adapted to suit the case of proprietor- 
farmers and their employees. 

" (3) It will be understood that in practice the agreement outlined 
above will require amplification so that there may be no misunderstanding 
on any of the points raised. 

" (4) Xo attempt has been made to discuss the relative advantages 
of co-parteership and profit-sharing. " 

The explanatory notes given by Mr.Wyllie in his article in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture of June 1920 are as follows: 

" I. The Balance Sheet. — The foundation of any profit and loss 
sharing scheme is a properly constructed balance sheet showing, inter alia, 
the actual amotint of capital invested in the farm. Since capital is one of 
the factors to be remunerated, the amount must be accurately determined. 
In particular, the valuation of stocks in hand must be neither too high nor 
too low, while the amount included for each at the bank should not be more 
than is necessary to carry on the farm as a business proposition. Except 
in special circumstances (which, it may be said, will quite frequenliy 
arise), the valuation should be made either according to standard or fixed 
values, as in the case of sheep stocks, dairy herds and working horses, or 
on the basis of estimated cost of production or market value, whichever 
is the lower. It is highly desirable, and will make for confidence amongst 
the employees, that the valuation should be made by a disinterested party, 
and that the balance sheet should be properly ceitified. 

2, Rate of Interest on Capital. — At the outset an agreement should 
be arrived at between the employer and the employees as to the rate of 
interest which is to be allowed on the invested capital Under present 
conditions it is suggested that the rate should not be less than 5 nor more 
than 7 per cent, per annum. These limits are put forward for the principal 
reason that employees are not likely to agree to mom than 7 per cent., 
while the employer is not likely to accept less than 5 pir cent, per annum. 
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and it is more important to have agreement than to attempt to justify a 
certain late by reference to the riskiness of farming as a business, or by 
pointing to prospectuses offering 8, 9 and 10 per cent, on what are called 
Preference Shares. 

“ 3. Accom^$. — For the purposes of profit and loss sharing, nothing 
but a simple system of accounting is required, but a complete record should 
always be kept of the wages paid to each hired worker. Particulars should 
also be kept of all ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by mem¬ 
bers of his household, and it is desirable that a weekly or monthly record 
should be kept of farm produce consumed in the farm house. 

** 4. Employees* Wages, — The main object in this connection is to 
ascertain the total earnings of all the hired workers, including cash wages, 
payments in cash for overtime, harvest, lambing, etc., and perquisites 
or allowances in kind — cottage and garden, board and lodging, potatoes, 
milk, oatmeal, etc. Perquisites diould generally be valued on die basis 
laid down by the Central Wages Board, but there is, of course, no reason 
why the emoployer and employees should not agree upon another scale. 
The scale adopted here should also be used in valuing farm produce consum¬ 
ed in the farm house. Profit and loss sharing would be simplified if all 
wages were paid in cash. It will be dear that the indusion of perquisites 
at dus point is necessarj'", not to enable the profit to be accurately determin¬ 
ed (for this is not affected), but to enable the profit to be equitably dis¬ 
tributed. 

5. Employer*s Wages, — This term is used to cover the value of 
ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by members of his household, 
as well as for his services as manager of the business. Manual work 
should be charged at current rates for hired labour of the same dass, while 
the dharge for management diould be based upon salaries actually paid 
to farm managers in the district. The main desideratum here, again, 
is that there should be agreement as to the rates and total amount to be 
charged for employer's wages and, in any case, employer's and employees’ 
wages should rise or fall together. 

** 6. Farm Credits, — The farm must be credited with the estimated 
annual value of the farm dwdling-house as well as with all farm produce 
used in it. 

7. Profit or Loss. — The profit to be distributed (or the loss shown) 
will appear after making the adjustments above indicated, that is, after 
charging the farm with («) Interest on Capital, (6) Employees' Wages, and 
(f) Employer's Wages — the rest of the accounting being on the usual 
lines. 

" 8. Example, — The following example may now be given to show 
how the Scheme would work in practice. On a certain farm accurate accounts 
have been kept since 1905, and the summarized results for the last two 
years were as follows (i): — 


(x) AH figures jRen to the neaxest £x. 
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Year ending Michaelmas 

19x8 

1919 


£ 

£ 

Receipts dtiring year. 

4.064 

3.754 

Capital at end of year. 

4.765 

4,775 


£ 8,829 

£ 8 , 5 s;r 

Capital at beginning of year. 

3 » 94 r 

■ 4 , 7^5 

Payments dtiring year. 

3 . 99 « 

3.342 

Balance , . ... 

. 890 

420 


£ 8,829 

£ 8,537 

Cosh wages paid. 

* £ 6x9 

£ 874 


" For profit and loss sharing purposes the following adjustments would 
be necessary;— 




Z 9 x 7’18 

X9Z8-X9 



£ 

£ 

(x) Cash wages paid. 

. ■ . 

619 

874 

Add Rent of two cottages (only perquisites) 

xo 

10 

Total Employees* Wages . . . 

. . . 

£ 629 

£8S4 

To be divided into: 




Wages paid to “ ineligible ** workers 

• 

40 

64 

Wages paid to “ eligible ** workers. 

. . . 

569 

820 



£ 629 

£ 8&4 

(2) It was agreed to allow the farmer £300 per 

annum 

for management, while the work 

of two sons was valued at £125 in 19x7-18 and £160 in 19x8-19, 

hence total employer's 

wages was £425 and £460 in 1917-18 and X918-X9 respectively. 




1917-18 

19x8-19 

* 


£ 

£ 

(3) Balance as shown above......... 

£ 

890 

£ 420 

Deduct: Interest on Capital at 5 per cent. 

197 


238 

Employer^ wages. 

425 


460 



623 

698 



268 

B *75 

Add: Rent of farm house. 

20 


20 

Farm produce used in house. . . . 

80 


1X0 




130 


» 

368 

(-) 448 

Deduct: 10 per cent to Reserve Fuad . . 


37 

— 

Actual Amount for Bistribution . . 


£33* 
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(4> Fioportiun allocated to Employer, viz .:— 

Prop jrtiou allocated to ineligible Employees 
(to be added to Reserve Ftmd) viz.:— 

-- of 331 « 

t >29 + 435 

Piopoitiou allocated to eligible Employees, 
viz.:— 

589 


639 + 435 


of 331 


£ 

133 


13 


1S5 


£ 331 


** The net result, therefore, in 1917-18 is that £50 (£37 + £13) is placed 
to resen^e, while the employer gets £133 and the employees £185, both sums 
being paid in cash. 

" This latter sum has now to be distributed over the eligible workers 
according to the total earnings of each as shown by the wages record. In 
this case there were ii workers regularly employed, so that the average 
share per worker is about £17, or 6s. 6d. per week. 

So far as the year 1917-18 is concerned there has been no difficulty, 
for the principal reason that there has been a surplus profit to be shared. 
What about 1918-19, however? Here there is a deficit, for profit-sharing 
puiposes, of £148. 

** As n pure matter of logic, it might be urged that this loss should 
be shared on essentially the same lines as the profit, i. e. between the em¬ 
ployers and employees. On the other hand, any such proposal would 
efiectivelj" ruin the scheme in the eyes of the workers, and in any case it 
must be recognized that wages cannot be expected to flucUtate in the same 
way as profits. 

“ In such circumstances as the above it is proposed to carry forward 
the deficit to the year 1919-20 and make it a first diarge on the surplus 
shown for that year, or the reserve fund may be drawn upon to cancel 
whole or part of the deficit. 

“ 9. The R£scrve Fund. — It is dear that the most critical time in 
the life of a profit and loss sharing scheme is the period which dapses 
before the reseive fund has reached an amount large enough to meet the 
contingency which has here arisen. Various methods of meeting this 
difficulty have been suggested, such as the creation of a reserve fund by 
the employer at the commencement of the scheme. On a broad view of 
the case, however, it is obvious that unless such a scheme can be complete¬ 
ly seK-supporting over a period of years it cannot possibly survive for 
very long. In other words, the sdfieme ought to resolve itself into a pro- 
scheme. Losses there may be in occasional years or even in 
successive years, but unless the profits exceed the losses by an appreciable 
amount over a period of years nothing can save the sckhne from speedy 
extinction. 
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It may be usefiil, therefore, to take the results from the farm in 
question and show how a profit-sharing scheme would have worked out 
had it been in operation since 1905. These result are summarized in 
Table I (page 54). 

** 10. The Scheme for 14 Years. — It is e\udent that had the scheme 
started in 1914 the reserve fund in 1918 would have been large enough 
to tide over the year 1918-19. In the table, the deficit of £148, together 
with sufficient to pay a 5 per cent, ‘ dividend' on wages, \iz. £64, has 
been drawn from the reserve fund, which at ^Michaelmas, 1919, stands at 
£334. Had the reserve fund been larger it would have been possible to 
pay up to 10 per cent, on wages, but in view of the previous experience it 
would appear to be unwise to make too severe a call upon the resen^e fund. 

“ In considering this table attention maybe directed to the following 
points: 

" {a) A profit and loss sharing scheme was not actually in operation 
on the farm. 

“ (6) The Balances shown and the cash wages paid are as given in 
the accounts, but the adjustments which have been made are not neces¬ 
sarily those which would have been agreed upon between employers and 
employed. This latter fact, however, does not detract from the vi^ue of 
the table as an illustration of the principle of profit and loss sharing. 

'' (c) It is dear that had the scheme started in 1909-10, it would 
almost certainly have failed, simply because there were no profits to share 
for a period of 4 years in succession. On the other hand a start in 1905-06 
might ha\’e enabled the sdieme just to sur\ive the lean yeais of 19c 9-10 
to 1912-13, for by this time the employees would have felt the benefits 
during 1903-06 to 1908-09. 

" In any case, it must be emphasized that if the objects of profit 
and loss sharing had been realized, not only would the profits have been 
greater in the good years, but also the losses would have been less in the poor 
years. The table shows that during the 14 3"ears 1905-06 to 1918-19 the 
sum of £2,633 was distributed amongst the employees, while £1,390 was 
allocated to the employ-er. This is equal to about £i8S per aimum to 
employees and about £100 per annum to the employer. Assuming an 
average of 10 regular employ^ees, the net result is that each employee 
would receive over £18 per annum, or about 7s. per w*eek on the average. 

''Xow, the result of the operation of a profit and loss sharing scheme 
should be to increase the total profits over a period of years — such in¬ 
crease being due not only to increased effort on the part of the employees 
but also to better organization on the part of the emploj’er and to the 
much greater confidence which it gives him in the direction of more inten¬ 
sive production in every way. Unfortunately, it is impossible to make any 
useful estimate of what this increase of profit might amount to, but it is 
dear that unless the employer is satisfied that there is an increase he will, 
ri^tly or wrongly, be indined to think he is giving 'something for nothing.' 

“ [e) The question is commonly raised : In what way do the employees 
share in the losses ? The table given diould make it quite dear that they 
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do slxare. Assuming that during the years 1909-10 to 1912-13 the employees 
had done their utmost, but that for reasons beyond the control of either 
employer or employees the farm still sho'wed losses, is it not true to say 
that the employees had given ‘ something for nothing, ' i. e,, that they 
had shared in the losses ? They had worked harder than they had any 
need to, and for this extra effort they had received nothing. 

“ (/) l^astly it must be pointed out that the relatively high profits 
shown during the war years were partly due to the realization of the cap¬ 
ital in the soil by cross-cropping and so on. Hence, had a scheme of profit 
and loss sharing been in operation, the farmer would have been justified 
in placing a certain amount to a special Reserve Account towards 'the 
time when the capital had to be put back into the soil. " 

Concluding his notes on the scheme, Mr. Wyllie urges that, before any 
decisions are arrived at, suitable steps should be taken to ascertain the 
views of the employees, either by meeting them as a body or, pieferably 
by meeting a small committee appointed by themselves. 


Kothing has been said in this article of co-partnership as applied to 
agriculture. Co-partnership is, it is true, an extension of profit-sharing, 
but it involves a further principle — the control by the workers of the 
business. In a strictly co-partnership undertaking the employer is com¬ 
pletely eliminated. The workers are their own employers and, as such, 
act through a committee appointed by themselves, which nominates the 
manager. A few instances of co-partnership farming exist in England but 
we are here concerned only with those undertakings in which the labourers 
share in the profits but do not control the business or have only a very 
limited voice in its management. 


MSCEEEAKEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COISTDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

ARGENTINA. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE AGRICXJETXJRAI, EABOTJR MARKET IN THE PROVINCE 
OP BUENOS AIRES - Analcs de la Sociedad Rural Argentina. Buenos Aires, Mardi 1920. 

By a decree of the 7 January 1920, which came into force on 
I February following, various provisions were made for the organization 
of the agricultural labour market in the province of Buenos Aires, To 
facilitate the needful selection among the agricultural labourers, the decree 
provides for dose vigilance over all the work done by them by a spedal 
commission nominated by the Provindal Labour Department in every 
centre of population in the agriculteal districts to which the required 
labourers may be sent either for harvesting or other agricultural work 
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Fifteen days before the harvest, the Labour Department is obliged 
to publish the number of labourers required for each district, and the wage 
assigned to them, and also to notify the presence or absence of any other 
class of working men who may be on strike in the same locality. 

To every workman sent to these districts a pass-book is given, a fac¬ 
simile of which is kept in the Piovincial Labour Department, and in which 
will be stated the personal qualifications of the man, and the kind of work 
at which he was emploj^ed in former ^''ears. The employer and a member 
of the district commission will enter in the same book a statement as to 
the good or bad conduct of the workman during his stay in the district. 

At the end of the harvest season, the Department will endeavour to 
provide those agricultural labourers who have been especially remarkable 
for assiduity and diligence, with uork also for the winter, employing them 
in road-mending or other w'ork in the nearest district where labour is re¬ 
quired. 

The decree also provides that ten consecutive years of work will be con¬ 
sidered b3’ the Executive as a title to admit the workman to the number 
of those to whom, for special merit, a plot of ground will be assigned in 
the division of the public lands. To this subject the Argentine legisla¬ 
ture is giving close attention with a view to increasing in the best manner 
possible the argricultural production of the Republic. 


FRANCE. 

THE APl%ICATION TO AGRICO.TL'HE OF THE SYSTEM OF AEEQWANCES FOR 
FAiHEY CHARGES — Evgrtir du MiNiSTfeRE df Travail, in the Bulletin du Mi~ 
ntskre du Travail Panb, Mdxch-April z<>3o. — Riczcruo'^ (P)' Allocations pour chaiges 
de famillt ct cai'^se*; de compensation, in the Jii^vue ip^tcmomie Politique, Paris, Septem- 
bcr-October, 1920 — La Main-d^auvre agnuole Pans, Octuber 1920 

During the last two years, the consideration of the position of the 
family of the worker in the payment of wages has given rise to a most in¬ 
teresting movement which is developing with extraordinary rapidity. 

For some time past the employes of certain public administrations 
and of great railway companies have had the benefit of additional wages 
in proportion to the number of their children. By a law of 30 December 
1913 rules on this subject were made for professional soldiers extended 
by a law of 17 April 1917 to state employes of every kind. 

On the initiative of employ'ers belonging to many different industries, 
this system was extended, beginning wdth November 1916, to an increas¬ 
ing number of workmen, and it has been stated in the Press, as the result 
of an enquiry recently made by the Ministry of Labour, that the number 
of workmen affected is 2,000,000. 

While the system was being extended, it was at the same time being 
rapidly perfected 

In one single district the majority of the manufacturers had been obliged 
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to apply the system to their establishments, so much was it in favour 
among their workmen. But certain indications gave rise to the fear that 
some of the employers would seek to recruit their staff only among unmar- 
ned men, or men with small families, and would set aside fathers of numer¬ 
ous families. Thus the reform ran the risk of injuring those whom it 
was intended to protect. Then the happy idea was concei\ed that all 
interest in taking such a course might be removed by establishing among 
the employers a sort of mutual society for insurance against the risk of 
inequality in the family charges of their employees. This result was ob¬ 
tained by the constitution of a central bank called Caisse de Compensation, 
to which those employers become afiSliated who desire to organize in their 
businesses the system of allowances ; the charges resulting from the appli¬ 
cation of the system are borne not by each business, but by the bank 
itself. Practically the S3rstem works in this way: The employers pay 
directly to the workmen the allowances provided for; the Bank calculates 
monthly or quarterly the total sums thus paid as allowances by the afSliat 
ed businesses; and on the other hand it calculates the total sums paid as 
wages. These calculations are made on the basis of information supplied 
by the members. The proportion between the two totals gives, as a per¬ 
centage of the wages, the sum paid in allowances. This percentage, dight- 
ly increased to defray the cost of a'dministration, is the quota to be paid 
by the members. Nothing more is to be done except to fix the amount 
due from each. The Bank knows the total amount of wages paid in each 
business, and therefore can calculate the corresponding quota. On the 
other hand, it knows the total sum paid in each business for allowances; 
if this should exceed the amount of the quota payable, the Bank pays 
the difference to its member, but if on the contrary it should be less than 
the quota, the member pa3rs the difference to the Bank. 

The application to agriculture of the system of allowances for family 
charges presents special difficulties. A fbrst attempt at Compensation 
Banks has just been made by the Regional Union of Agricultural Ssmdi- 
cates of the He de France, under the name of Mutual Syndical Bank of 
Insurance and Thrift. Tiiis Bank is supported only by the quotas of 
employers who are its members, and by donations and subsidies from 
interested persons. Its object is to pay to workmen and workwomen: 

(1) A sum of 100 francs in case of marriage; 

(2) A maternity premium fixed at 200 francs, payable by instal¬ 
ments of 50 francs per month during the two months preceding the pre¬ 
sumed date of the birth, and the two months following it ; 

(3) Monthly allowances fixed at 10 francs for the second child, 
20 francs for the third, 30 francs for the fourth, 40 francs for the fifth, 
and so on. 

Thus a family having s€ven children would receive monthly 185 francs. 

Members pay a fixed annual subscription of 5 francs per 100 hectares 
plus a share in the allowances distributed by the bank to be calculated 
at so much per hectare and a share in the general expenses, which must 
never exceed i franc per hectare. 
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PRSNCH COI^NIBS 

THE EEOtriATION OF IJiBODR IN MADAGASCAR — AiaafeTE Dn 9 Aotn mSTTruvn 

XJXB COSim^SIOKT DU TRAV41L DANS CH4QT:B CHRP XJEP DE PROVINCD ET DVENTUEL 
LEMTNT DANS LES DX3TRZC1S mPORTANTS Slid AREETD DU 20 AO^T 192 O RELATir AUN 
CONXRATS DE TR 4 V \IL A MADAGASCAR ET DKPENDANCES Joutndl Offluil de Madagascar 
TananariTe, 21 August 1920 

By virtufi of a Decree of the Governor General of Madagascar, dated 
19 Atignst 1920, a labour committee was instituted in the chief town of 
every province, to be composed of the chief of the province or his deputy 
as president; of two Brendh colonists appointed by the Cbnsultative Cham¬ 
ber ; of two native notabilities chosen by the chief of the province from 
a list of four names sent in by the Consultative Council, and of two addi¬ 
tional members, one French, the other native. Further, should the im¬ 
portance of the colonization of a district require, the chief of the province 
will institute in this district a labour committee composed in ihe same 
way, under the presidency of the chief of the district. The functions of 
the labour committees will be: 

(i) To fix, as the case may require, the normal rate of wages to be 
paid for every Mud of work: 

{2) To determine according to local customs the normal methods 
of payment for labour whether by the day, by piece-work or according 
to output; 

(3) To give an opinion on any question relating to labour in the 
district. 

The normal rates of ws^es fixed by the commissions are to be only 
indications, which do not interfere with the freedom of labour and the law 
of supply and demand. 

A second decree, passed on 20 At^ust, provides that labour contracts 
made between European or native employers and native labourers shall 
be subject to the visa of the chief of the district. In this case the con¬ 
tracts must contain the following dedarations and stipulations: 

(1) The surname, Christian name, nationality, occupation and re¬ 
sidence of the employer; 

(2) The name, surname, age, occupation, and residence of the 
employee; 

(3) The nature of the work to be done with a stipulation as to its 
duration according to local custom, which duration must not be less than 
fifteen days per month; 

(4) The duration of the engagement, which shall not be less than 
one month, nor more than two years, or shall continue till the completion 
of a certain piece of work, provided that it is not for less a month 
or more than two years, also the date on which the contract will come 
into force; 

(5) The rates of wages and the dates of payment. 

Native employers must prove that they are agriculturists, tradesmen, 
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or manufacturers, and state the number of workmen needed for their 
undertakings. 

Hus decree does not provide for any proceeding against the empjk>y 4 
in case of abrupt or unjustifiable breach of contract. The reason is that 
an infraction of this kind comes under the authority of councils of arbi¬ 
tration, instituted by decrees of the 22 October 1906, 19 November 1909, 
and 20 June 1910. A plan of re-organization of the councils of arbitra¬ 
tion, fixing the limits of their authority, is now under consideration. 


SPAIN 


GSNBRAI, BMPI,OVUSNT BUSBAtT AND GSt^BKAI, OPFICB OB 8TATISXIC8 OB 

THB SlTPPI,y AND DBMAND OB lABOUB. — Gaceta d* Mairii, No. 373. 

z October 1920. 

By a Royal Decree dated 29 September 1920 a General Employment 
Bureau was established in Spain, and also a General Office of Statistics of 
the Supply and Demand of Labour. Both offices were placed under the 
direction of the IVEnistry of Labour. 

In making such an important decision, calculated considerably to 
reduce the loss suffered by the working classes from unemployment, the 
Government did not desire itself to assume every function tending to the 
attainment of the aim proposed, but wisely decided to take advantage 
of the work which other public and private bodies were carrying on for 
the same purpose. For this reason, communal and provincial councils 
and trade corporations and associations are all called upon to aid the Gov¬ 
ernment, which will stimulate and encourage all employment bureaux 
organised by such bodies by granting them adequate subsidies and indem¬ 
nities. 

The Labour Ministry will take the necessary measures to establish 
local offices where none such exist, and to co-ordinate the efforts and 
facilitate the task of those already in existence. 

These last will always be free to draw up such rules and regulations 
as they may consider best adapted to their object, but in order to enjoy 
the benefits granted by the Government they shall in no case assume a 
political character, and their managing committees shall be formed of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and workmen, together 
with a few experts in social questions. 

The Emplo3mient Bureau of the MMstry of Labour will undertake the 
regular interchange of supply and demand between provinces or districts, 
and in concert with local bodies, especially with local labour exchanges, 
iiill make all necessary arrangements to facilitate travelling for workmen, 
and placing them where there is a demand for labour. The General Em¬ 
ployment Bureau will also communicate to the local labour exchanges 
the requests for and offers of labour received from abroad. It will al^ 
act as a consultative and supervising body, and each year will publish 
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a general report of all the work done on behalf of the working classes, 
based on the special reports sent in by the labour ei.changes. 

The labour exchanges in their turn are to endeavour to establish direct 
communication between employers and those seeking work within their 
districts, but they will also maintain relations with neighbouring labour 
exchanges in order to direct labour to the localities vheie it is required. 
They will use their good offices with benevolent institutions and charit¬ 
able organizations to alleviate the evils of unemployment, and they will 
act as arbitrators in disputes bet'ween employers and workmen. Every 
month they are to send to the !MinistT3^ of Labour a detailed statistical 
report as to labour and unemplo3mient, classified according to trades, and 
they are to carry out all the instructions which may be sent to their office 
from the superior Ministry. 

All these functions must bip performed gratuitously, and the labour 
exchanges can not claim the indemnities and subsidies contemplated in 
the Decree, unless they can prove to the Ministry, by sending in their 
rules and annual and monthly reports, that they have adhered closely 
to the instructions received. 


II. — eand systems 


MISCELLANEOUS INFOiaiATlON RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

ARGENTINA 

distribution of pubi^ic iands and formation op new agricui^turad 

COIfONIES — La Naoidut 3 October, 1920. 

The Office of Lands and Colonies in Argentina has completed an ac¬ 
curate survey of the lands situated in the national territories of Chaco, 
Formosa and ^lisiones based upon data already at its disposal, and upon 
additional information collected by the exploration commission which 
visited these territories. 

On the basis of the results of these inquiries, decrees will soon be 
issued to determine the situation and conformation of the various lots into 
which the public lands of these regions will be divided. 

Each decree will fix the legal status of a colony, and will determine 
which of the colonists, having fulfilled the conditions laid down by the reg¬ 
ulations, are entitled to receive from the State their definite title of owner¬ 
ship. The decrees will also determine what lands are vacant and avail¬ 
able to be let or occupied. 

As soon as the existing colonies have been systematized, it is the 
intention of the Government to fonnmore new colonies, so as to intensity 
production in the territories mentioned and to establish a still larger 
population. 
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AGRARIAN REFORM. — Perkdt (Maurice): I^'^preuve de la Fologoe, in the Rewe 
de Deux Mondes, Paris, x November 1920, 

In the division of land there is a limit, beyond which the more it is 
exceeded the less will the earth produce. The limit varies according to 
certain factors, for instance, the natural fertility of the soil, the density 
of the population, and the technical skill of the cultivators. In Galicia 
the limit has been exceeded, and the land has been subdivided to such an 
extent that it is not sufficient to feed a too dense population. In Posen 
the limit is almost reached; the land is so divided as to give a maximum 
of production; the agricultural labourer lives better and more comfort¬ 
ably, cultivating land which does not belong to him, than does the Gali¬ 
cian peasant, exhausting himself over the too small plot of ground of which 
he is proprietor. This is the reason why in Poland the agrarian crisis 
is more acute where the land is most divided. 

On 10 July 1919, the Polish Diet, of which the greater number of the 
members are peasants, gave its sanction to the principle of a vast agrarian 
reform; expropriation and subdivision of the great estates, public, eccle¬ 
siastical and private, handing over the land to those who cultivate it, etc. 
This resolution was passed by a majority of votes ; but before it came into 
force it was necessary to complete it by a law regulating in detail the pro¬ 
cedure and the application of the reform. This law was definitely passed 
by a unanimous vote on 15 July 1920. 

M. Maurice Pernot thus summarises the broad outlines of the Polish 
agrarian reform; 

Landed property is divided into a certain number of classes, according 
to which it will be placed successively at the disposal of the public serv¬ 
ices appointed to carry out the reform, 

, 1st Class; State lands (public properly, majorats, property held 
in succession to States w’hich have been incoiporated in Poland). 

2nd: Property belonging to members of families once reigning in 
such States. 

3rd: Property of the former Russian Peasants* Bank, and of the for¬ 
mer Prussian Colonization Commission. 

4th: Property in mortmain, lands belonging tq bishoprics, chapters, 
parishes and convents. 

5th: Property belonging to public institutions or various foundations. 

6th: Private estates irregularly or badly managed, 

7th: Private estates divided into plots without authorization from 
the appointed public services. 

8th; Property acquired between i August 1914 and 14 September 
1919 by persons whose usual occupation is not farming. 

9th: Property purchased during the same period by persons unable 
to pay the price except by means of profits resulting from speculation. 
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loth: Property which during the last five years has changed owners 
more than twice, except by way of inheritance. 

nth: All other private property, and in the first place that which 
was devastated during the war, the o^er of which has not undertaken 
the work of restoration. 

The estates comprised in the first five dass are expropriated, subject to 
a previous understanding with the Holy See as regards ecdesiastical pro¬ 
perty, and an undertaking on the part of the State to respect the intentions 
of the founders with regard to foundations. Those in the succeeding dass- 
es will successively and as required be compulsorily purchased. No 
one proprietor will be allowed to hold more than 6o hectares in industrial 
and suburban zones or i8o hectares dsewhere, except in certain districts 
of Posen and in some of the eastern parts of the Republic, where the maxi¬ 
mum rises to 400 hectares. 

The owner of land subject to compulsory purchase may keep only 
a farm-hduse adapted to direct working of the farm. However an excep¬ 
tion is made in favour of large agricultural enterprises “ of the superior 
industrial type ; their owners will be permitted to retain either the whole 
property, or such portion as may be indispensable to assuring the pro¬ 
duction of seed, the breeding of cattle, etc. Before proceeding to compul¬ 
sory sale, a dday of thirty days will be granted to the owner, during which 
time he may propose to the State a sale by private contract. In the case 
of compulsory sale, the owner will receive compensation equal to half the 
average value of the property in the district where it is situated. Lastly, 
the stock is not subject to compulsory sale, and for the improvements 
made and the capital invested in the land compensation may be granted. 

The division into classes modifies to a certain extent the radical char- 
racter of the reform, for the State can only proceed to expropriation or 
compulsory sale of any dass after having exhausted all the preceding 
classes. It is probable, therefore that it will not avail itsdf of all the re¬ 
sources placed at its disposal by the law, or at any rate not until a 
consideiable time has dapsed. , 

PORTUGAI,. 

OmtODVCnCBT op XHB "BOUBSIBAD" SY8XBU. — Z>ulno do Gootmo. I^bon, 
x6 Septenbei igso. 

As an efficacious method of protecting small agricultural proper¬ 
ties, which being intensively cultivated have proved to be greatly superior, 
from the economic and social point of view, to the great estates on which 
large scale cultivation is practised, the “ homestead ” system has been 
introduced into Portugal by the Decree No. 7:033, dated 16 October 1920. 

According to the provisions of this decree the homestead is composed 
of a house, or a part of house serving as a dwdhng, tc^ether with one or 
more pieces of land adjdning it or not mote than a kilometre distant from it. 
Husband and wife may form a homestead out of property 'nhich they 
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hold jointly; or either out of his or her own property; or the husband, 
with the auliorization of the wife, out of property belonging to the wife 
which he administers; or grandparents out of their joint property or 
either of them out of his own property; or any persons who have property 
but have' not descendants may create a homestead in favotir of other 
persons. 

The persons who may benefit by the creation of a homestead are the 
legitimate descendants of the founder of the homestead, his ^legitimate 
descendants (provided they are not the offspring of an adulterous or incest¬ 
uous union), orphans or foundlings whom he has received into his house 
or who have been placed in a charitable institution, and heads of 
families of either sex who are legally married and have at their charge 
descendants or other relatives or orphans or foundlings. 

The decree also authorizes the State and administrative bodies to 
create homesteads in favour of needy heads of families on uncultivated 
land belonging to them. Pref Aence must be given to those who reside in 
the locality in which the lands on which dwellings are to be constructed 
are situated. Homesteads may also be created in favour of soldiers and 
sailors who are married and have taken part in the campaigns in Africa or 
in France, 

If for two succesive years the homestead remain tminhabited and un¬ 
productive, it will lose its special character; if only a part of it remain unin¬ 
habited and unproductive, that part of it will lose its special character. 

The maximum value of the property which may compose a homestead 
at the time of its creation is fixed at 10,000 milreis. The decree lays down, 
however, that the value of the homestead may be increased by subsequent 
purchases to the amount of 15,000 milreis. When the estimated value of 
the homestead at the moment of its creation, or the value of the subse¬ 
quent purchases, exceeds the limit laid down the homestead loses its special 
diaracter as far as the excess value is concerned. 

A homestead can only be formed of rural property which belongs 
to the person who creates it, which is not burdened by any mortgage, leg^ 
or contractual, against which there is no claim pending, which is not sub¬ 
ject to any right of occupation, which has not been pledged, which is not 
under distraint, and upon whidi there are no charges other than dues, 
emph3rteusis or dowry charges. 

A property held in emphyteusis may be comprised within a home¬ 
stead at the time it is created without the consent of the landlord, provided 
this does not result in a division of the land so held. 

A family may not possess more than one homestead, except in the 
case where husband and wife live apart, each with part of the children or 
other descendants. 

The homestead may be created by deed, by will, or by judicial author¬ 
ization. It is indivisible and cannot be alienated, either voluntarily or 
compulsorily, except in the case of expropriation for reasons of public util¬ 
ity. The Decree sdso lays down'that ^e land, the produce, the machinery, 
the live stock and the implements used in the cultivation of the land 
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cannot be pledged or distrained upon except for debts contracted prior 
to the creation of the homestead by the person ^ho created it, provided 
such debts are shown by authentic documents or are recognized by a jud- 
ic^Ll sentence to have existed, for loans obtained by the possessor of the 
homestead from a co-operative agricultural credit society for the cultivation 
of the land, for the annual rent payable to the landlord in respect of land 
held in emphyteusis, or for taxes due to the State. 

For the payment of rent or for taxes only half the produce can be 
pledged or distrained upon. 

Rent which has been due for more than two years is not recoverable. 

The homestead may be transferred by gift or may be bequeathed 
to descendants of the owner, or if he has no descendants, to other persons 
dependent upon him. 

The creation of a homestead ceases to be valid if the possessor reaches 
45 years of age without being married or without having received into 
his house an orphan or foundling. * 

On the death of husband or wife who po<ssesses the whole of a home¬ 
stead or is part possessor, leaving children under age, the iudge can, on the 
application of the surviving parent, of the guardian, of the eldest son, or 
of the family council, order that the homestead shall remain undivided 
until the youngest child is of age and determine, if necessary, the pay¬ 
ment of an indemnity in anticipation of the share due to those heirs who 
are or may become of age and do not benefit by the homestead. 

In cases where the homestead is maintained undivided, it remains 
also inalienable, as laid down in the decree. 

If the surviving parent is joint possessor of the homestead and lives 
in it, he or she has the option to claim complete possession of the homestead, 
to the exclusion of the heirs, in which case the value of the shares to which 
they ate legalty entitled must, where necc ssaxy, be paid in money to the heirs. 

The surviving parent enjoys this right when all the discendants are 
over age and the homestead is maintained undivided, or when some of the 
heirs are under age and the application to postpone the division has been 
refused. 

The special rules of procedure for the creation of a homestead are 
contained in regulations approved by Decree No, 7:034 ot 16 October 1920. 


SPAIN. 

TBS " JlJOTACENTnAI,DBCOI/)NI2Aa6NYRBPOBI4.a^^ INTERIOIt". — Go- 
etUt d$ Madrid, No. 288, 14 October X920. 

The Royal Decree of S May 1920, by whidi the Ministry of Daboor 
was fonoed, provided for the incorporation in that departtnenbof all the 
institutions ^pendent on other ministries whose fonctions included the 
study of social questions. And to give a greats inqiulse to the new Min- 
istiy it was also enacted that its functions should be amplified by plac- 
is^ under its direction certain institutions of a kindred nature winch might 
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serve to complete their work. The expediency of this arrangement was 
soon proved with regard to the Jmia Central de Colonizacidn y Repobla- 
ci 6 n Interior, appointed by the I<aw of 30 August 1907 to make experiments 
in colonization on inalienable lands belonging to the State or to communes. 
Until that time the Jmla had been underthe AfjKisfen'aie Fomenio, and 
its work had been extensive and efficacious, as is proved by the numerous 
agricultural colonies which it had formed. The recognition of this fact to¬ 
gether with the necessity now universally acknowledged that the public 
authorities should by every possible means encour^e the increase of 
production, has led the Government to the decision to entrust the Junta 
de Colonizactdn with more ample powers, requiring from it to bring about 
changes in the cultivation of the largest possible extent of such land as 
may be susceptible of improvement, while safeguarding the interests 
of the proprietors. 

For the discharge of these more important functions it ■was consid¬ 
ered more fitting that the Junta should be attached to the Ministry of 
Labour, -with which are connected, as we have said, all the institutions for 
studying and inquiring into the most varied social questions, and it was 
accordingly enacted by Royal Decree of 13 October 1920 that: 

(1) The Junta de Colouisactdn y RcpoUaadn Interior, constituted 
by the Law of 30 August 1907, shall henceforth be placed under the 
Ministry of Labour. 

(2) The functions and duties which by the same law and by the 
regulations for carrying it out were entrusted to the Pre.sidency of the 
Council and to the Ministerio de Fomento shall be considered transferred 
to the Ministrj* of Labour. 

(3) The credit of 1,500,000 pesetas for general expenses entered in 
the estimates of the Mtnisterio de Fonmito shall be transferred to those 
of the Ministry of Labour. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE NtniBEB. OE EASMS IN lyso, 1910 AND 1900. — Eousiebntb Csmsus OS tbb 
TThiibd Stubs, 1920: Aosicdi.tckb: Number os Earms, by States and ComniBSt 
1930, 1910 AND 1900. Departmeat of Commetoe, Bureau of tbe Census. Washing¬ 
ton, 1920. 

The foUo'wing table shows, by states, the number of farms in the 
United States in 1920,1910 and 1900. A "farm "for census purposes is 
all the land which is directly farmed by one person, either by his own 
labour alone or with the assistance of members of bis household or hired 
employees. When a landowner has one or more tenants, renters, croppers, 
or managers, the land operated by each is considered as a farm. The 
%ures for 1920 are subject' to correction. 
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MISCEI.IvAN^:OUS QUESTIONS 

BRAZIL 

THE AGRICULTURAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF BRAZIL. 


OPBICIAI, SOURCES: 

SncoBS IfiiPBS pr. IldefQnso)i Mitdstro da Agricultuxa, ladustria e Commerdo: Relatorio 
apresentado ao Presidente da Republica. Rio de Jaadio, 1920. 

Dzas (Dr. Martins), Director do Servi^o de Agricultura Ptatica: A Produc^ao das nossas ter¬ 
ras. Ministeiio da Agiicaltum, Ihdustria e Commexcio. Rio de Janeiro, 19x5. 

Annuaibe STATlSTXQUB DU BidszL. Ann^ (1908-1912). Vol. I. Territoire et population. 
Vol. II. fioonomie et finances. Ministde de rAgriculture, Xadustrie et Commerce. Di¬ 
rection G^drale de Statistique. Rio de Janeiro, 1916 and X 9 X 7 . 

Porto (Hannibal): pSLo algodao no Brasil. Conferenda realisada fia ddade de Mossord, 
Rio Grande do Norte, e otros trabaXhos de propaganda da Conferenda Nadonal Algo- 
doeira. Sodedade Nadonal de Agiicultnra. Rio de Janeiro, 1917. 

BsTrACATivA DA Produc^&o DO MiLHO 2X0 BRA2XC. (Sapra d£ X916-Z7). —Ttabalbo commezno- 
rativo da 4^ Exposi9ao Nadonal de Milho, realixada no Rio de Janeiro de 14 a 25 agosto 
19x8. Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commerdo. Directoria Geral de Bstadistica. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1918. 

HoviacENTo BCOKoaiico DO Brasil. Dados dsxatzstxcos. Ministerio da Agricnltuiai Industria 
e Commerdo. Rio de Janeiro, 19x8. 

What Brazil soirs aixd sells. Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1918. 

De Campos (Dr. Deodedo): Relatoiios commerdaes e economicos do Addido Commercial a’ 
Embaixada do Brazil na Italia. In; Boletm do Ministerio das Retagdss Exteriores, 19x9-20. 
Rio de Janeiro. 

O CAJFii, E8TATISTICAS DE PRODTTC9&0 E EXPORTAdHOt XQiQ. Segretaxia da Agticultuxa, Com¬ 
merdo e Obras Publicas do Bstado de Paulo. Directoria da Ihdustzia e Gammerdo. 
S. Paulo, 19x9. 

Annuairb International de Statzstxque Aorxcole, 19x7 et 1918. Institut InteroatioaBal 
d’Agriculture. Service de Statistique G^n^rale. Rome, 1920. 

COMMERCZO EXTERIOR DO BRAZIL. MOVXMENTO MARIXIBCO. MOVIUENTO BANCARIO. JANEIRO 
A Dbzembro, 19x5, 19x6, X917, 19x8, 19x9. Directoria de Bstadistica Commercial (Mini- 
sterio da Fazenda). Rio de Janeiro, 1920. 

HEnsagem do Bxm. Sr. De. Bpixacio Pessoa, Presidente da Repoblica dds B. U. do 
Brazil, aprbsentada ao Conoresso NAaoNAL, 1920. 

MBSSAGEPR£SENXl&AUC 0 NGRtoL£GlSLATI 7 LEI 4 J 0 ZLLBTX 92 O PARSON BZCELLENCBM. WASH¬ 
INGTON Z;uis, Pr:6sident de l’Btat de S. Pattlo. 1920. 

lA SmTATtON ]&CONOMXQtrE EX FXNANCZ&RB DO BRifiSZL. Compte lendu du Dd£gttA dn Bz6si)i 
(J. A. Batboza Caxneiro) k la Conference financieie de Bruxelles. X920. 

BolOm da Directoria de Industria 0 Commerdo, Segretaxia da Agricaltura, Commerdo e Obms 
Publicas do Bstado de S&o Paulo. S. Paolo. Years 19x6, Z9X7| 3918, 19x9 and X920. 

Boletim do Ministerio da AgricuUufO, Industria e Commerdo, Rio de Janeito, Year igao^ 
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BoJctnn da. AgficuHura, Commercto e Industna, Bahia. 

BoJetim tethnico da Secrefaria do Estado dos Negocios das Obras Publicas, Porto Alegre. 
Bohtim do Jiluseu Goeldtn Bel£m (Pard). 

Diatta Oficial. Bio de Jaaeiro. 

O^tHER SOrRCES: 

Delgado db Casvalho (C. M.) : Ee BrdsU Meridional (!l^de dconomique). FariSi E. Des- 
fosses, xgxo. 

Walls (Patil); Au Bxdsil. Paris> 1912. 

AjratTAiRE Dtr BstszL ficoNOMiQUE, X9X3. Rio de Janeiro, Le BrisU tconomique, 19x3. 
Denis (PicrreJ: Brazil I^indon, Pisher Unwin, iqxs- 

Sousa Dantas (Fernando): I^s minerals de fer du Bresil. Paris, Dounod, xgi7, 

Costa (Dr. Affon**©;: Questdes economicas Rio de Janeiro, 1918 

Beaga (Dr. Cinunato): S^cas do Noioeste e reorganizagao economica. Rio de Janeiro, 
Impreusa Xadonal, X919. 

Carvalho (Flysio de): Brasil potencU mtmdial. Rio de Janeiro, 1919. 

Porto (Dr. Hannibal), Membro da Delegagao commercial bmsileira nainglaterra: O Brazil 
em face da Inglatcrra industrial, X919. 

Bianco (Francesco): E’ltalia e il Btasile. Milan, Treves, X920. 

Bland (J O P.) : Men, Manners and Morals in South America. I/>iLdon, X920. 

Bonacci (Giovanni/: Xel Brosile. Firenze, Ariani, xgso. «» 

l^zoNi (P.): Geograda cconomica commerdalc. t? Europa-America. Milan, Hoepli, X920. 

Oaexntul (J. 'C ): Brazil, Past, Present and Future. I^ondon, 1920. 

The Statx:sman*s Year Booh, X920 Eondon, IMacmillan and Co, 1920. 

Ee Br£sil. In: Momicur des IfdirSts Matinels, Bruxelles No. 77 of 19x9: Nos. 262, 374, 290 
and 303 of 1920, and Nus. Z5 and x6 of 1921. 

Brazil. In: ** South America as a Field for Travel, published by the South American Jour- 
nai. Eondon, January X93X. 

La Tnbuna c'doniale, Rome * Years 19x9 and X920. 

Reiista Commercial^ Industrial c Agricola do Pard, Belem (Paid). 

Brazil, which is a vast country, stretching from north to south under 
the influence of th^ most varied climates and therefore adapted to receive 
as immigrants persons from every region in the world, which is rich in fer¬ 
tile lands and raw materials and possesses natural resources which in many 
districts are almost untouched, which has numerous rural centres and great 
seaports full of intense commercial activity, has made remarkable strides 
in recent years. The increase of its population (i), which, though always 
disproportionate to the immensity of the country, h^ risen in the last thirty 
years from 15,000,000 to about 30,000,000, the extension of its railway 
system and of its services of navigation by sea and by river, the diffusion 
of technical and agricultnial instruction, are among^ the principal causes 
of its economic development. We propose briefly to illustrate this devel¬ 
opment, 

(x) Since the begimtiiig of last century the number of Izibabitants has shown a constant 
and xapldincrease. In z8x8 the population was estimated at 3,8x7,000. In X872 it has xea<±Led 
X0 ,ix2,o6x. a little later, soon after the war with Paxaguay, it rose to over xx miUiooB. 
The censaa ol X&90 showed a population of 14, 353, 915 and that of 19x0 a popaktion of 
z 7 ,518,556. In 19x7 the population was calculated at a 7 > 473 > 579 . 
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§ I. ThK PRINCTPAX AGRICULTtJRAI, PRODtJCTS 
AND, THE RAISING Off I^IVff STOCK. 


As far as agrictilture is concerned, Brazil may be divided into tliree 
gieat regions, corresponding approximately to its dimatfc 25 ones, viz: (i) 
the basin of the Amazon, covered with immense forests and rich in valu¬ 
able woods ; (2) the Brazilian plateau, a region adapted to cereal-growing 
and stock-farming; (3) the coast region, which is adapted to all kinds of 
crops, from cotton and coffee in the north to cereals in the south. 

The land, thanks to the variety of climate and of altitude, is generally 
so fertile as to render possible an abundant and varied vegetation. In 
particular, on the plateau, west of the Serra do Mar, owing to a variety 
of favourable conditions, it is possible not only to cultivate almost all the 
crops of the temperate zone of Europe and many sub-tropical crops, but 
to have an almost continuous vegetation and production. 

Of the agricultural products the most important is coffe^, which forms 
the basis of the wealth of the country Prior to the War, the average 
world production of coffee amounted to 23 million bags — a bag is 60 kilo¬ 
grammes in weight — and of these fully ig million bags were produced 
in Brazil, whose virgin lands, cleared of forests by burning and fertilized 
by the resulting ashes, lend themselves admirably to the cultivation of 
this crop. The principal centres of coffee-cultivation are the States of S. 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Espirito Santo and Minas Geraes. In 1916-17, 
7,732,804 quintals of coffee were produced in Brazil and in 1917-18 the 
production was 9,850,200 quintals. For a long time coffee accounted for 
three fourths of the exports. The area under coffee in the whole of Brazil 
is estimated to amount to 1,800,000 hectares. 

Another product of which the cultivation is steadily increasing is 
sugar cane, so that raw sugar now represents, in value, one of the principal 
articles of export. The production of cane sugar from 1912-13 to igrS-ig 
was as follows: 


Year 


QtzintalS 


Year 


Quintals 


1912- 13 .... 1,468,322 

1913- 14 .... 1,580,381 

1914- 15 .... 1,962,437 

1915- 16 .... 1,897,540 


1916- 17 .... 2,^36,991 

1917- 18 ; . . • 2,518,482 

1918- 19 ! . . . 3,996,000 


It may be said that the whole of Brazil is adapted to the cultivation 
of sugar cane. The principal sugar-producing States are Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, Sergipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Parahyba and Rio Grande do Norte. 

Even more important are cocoa, which is produced in Bahia and 
between this State and the basin of the Amazon, and in the production of 
which, at any rate as far as quantity is concerned, Brazil has become one 
of the first countries of the world, and mat^ which is the great source of 
wealth of the southern States. 
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Other crops which are cultivated in Brazil are manioca, maize (the 
production of which amounted in 1916-17 to 51,746,494 quintals, the area 
cultivated being 3,058,043 hectares), wheat (of whidh 1,004,400 quintals 
were produced in 1917-18 and 1,200,000 quintals in 1920-21), black beans, 
lye and rice. Formerly Brazil imported large quantities df rice and ex¬ 
ported such small quantities that one could not speak of a real exportation. 
In five years the situation changed in the following manner: 


Imports of rice 

igio ... kg. 17,320,437 

1916 ... » 714.353 

1917 ... » 35.412 

1920 ...» — 


Escports of rice 

1910 ... kg. 51.623 

1916 ...» 1.315.372 

1917 ... » 44,638,866 

1920 (first ele¬ 
ven months) » 130,528,000 


The culljvation of black beans in Brazil has increased in a remarkable 
manner. The production was more than 350,000 tons in 1919, of which 
180,000 tons were produced in S. Paulo, 60,000 tons in Rio Grande do Sul, 
and 31,000 tons in IMinas Geraes. The figures showing the exports in re¬ 
cent years are particularly interesting. In 1913 the exports of beans 
amounted to 3,930 kalogrammes, of the value of 1,648 milreis (l); two 
years later, in 1915, the exports reached 276,150 kilogrammes to the value 
of 99,724 milreis; in igibit increased to 45,593,944 kilogrammes to the value 
of 13,763 contos of reis (2) and finally, in 1917, it reached 93,427,753 kilo¬ 
grammes to the value of 40,552 contos. During the first quarter of 1919, 
the exports were maintained in the same proportions as in 1917, being 
28,104 tons of the value of 13,04a contos (3). These figures are the 
more remarkable inasmuch as, in 1912, Brazil was obliged to import 
9,407,080 kilogrammes of black beans for its own consumption. 

In agriculture the most progressive of all the States is S. Paulo, in 
which it is conducted on modem lines and has in some branches reached 
perfection. The cultivation of coffee, practiced with all modem technical 
means, has attained in S. Paulo results which are truly remarkable. It 
may be said that perhaps in the history of agricultural progress there is 
nolidng comparable to the brilliant and daring policy pursued and the con¬ 
stant efforts made by*the State of S. Paulo to improve the cultivation 


(1) The paper nulxeis is equal to x,6S francs at par. 

(2) A ooQto of reis (paper) » zooo milreis (paper). 

(3) In regard to the ptoductioa of cereals it is worth noting that by & Decree^ of 9 March 
X9 z 8 a puiemium on the cultivation of wheat in 19x8 and 1919 was granted to farmers, com¬ 
panies and oo-opciatiye societies. The premiums tahe the form of machines and implements, 
and amount to 30 milreis per hectare. They are paid if the crop exceeds xs hectolitres of 
wheat per hectare, and weighs ^8 kih^pnmmes to the hectolitre. If the crop exceeds 20 heo- 
tOUtxea per hectare and if also the weight is greater, the premium is increased by 20 per 
cent. Inspectomwexe appointed to help the farmers to prepare the land and the seed, louse 
marhinrry and to appiy xational methods in harvesting and storing the grain. 
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of coffee, to extend its use and to give it an ever-increasing importance 
in the world-market. 

On the other hand, in S. Paulo stock-farming, as we shall see shortly, 
and the cultivation of cereals are becoming not less important than coffee, 
On the agricultural production of this State we possess the following data, 
taken from official sources: 

Tabde I. — Agricultural Productim of the State of S. Paulo 
{in quintals). 


Products , 19^4-15 zpzs-zd ' Z916-Z7 zqx^-zS zgzS-ig 

Coffee.‘ 5,523,904 ‘ 7,026,720 5,962.737 I 7,326,090 4,351,950 

Raw cotton. 130,483 I 244,895 337,414 * 552,777 | 1 , 653,897 

Sugar.' 270,144 307.975 311,462 • 119.070 244,712 

Tobacco. 17,997 I 23,740 1 28,574 I 17,410 19,547 

Kice. 584,086 1,127,514 • 1,503,451 I 1,781.461 1,951,758 

Beans. 1,507,623 1818,399 1,501 ,933 * 1,815 ,323 2,043,212 

Mflwe. 6,332,278 6,320,411 7-037,510 7,910,446 7,989,790 


From the foregoing table we see that there has been a considerable 
increase in the production of cotton. The diminution of the coffee-crop 
in 1918-19 was due to severe frosts which damaged the plantations. The 
increase in the production of rice is noteworthy; it was more than trebled 
in five years. 

Agriculture is also flourishing in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where the culti\’ation of rice and other cereals is largely carried on. We 
shall have occasion to speak further of this State, in which the oiganization 
of the agricultural services and, in general, of all the public services, has 
attained a high degree of perfection. 

Fruit-growing also seems destined to have a great future in Brazil, 
particularly the growing of those varieties of fruit which belong to the tem¬ 
perate zones, as they ripen at a time of year (winter and spring) in which 
such fruits are ^together wanting in the northern hemisphere. Specially 
noteworthy are the cultivation of oranges, fairly widely diffused in the 
States of Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul, and vine-giowing, which gives 
promise of becoming important in the more Southern States (Rio Grande 
and Santa Caterina). 

Of textile plants the most important is cotton, which is cultivated 
mainly in the North-Eastern States and constitutes an important article 
of export (about 200,000 quintals per aimum), although an ever-increasing 
part of the cotton crop is absorbed by the national industry, which is steadily 
developing. Regarding the increase of cotton cultivation, we give the fol- 
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lo\ring figures, taken from the Year Book of the Department of j. 4 grictilture 
of the United States: 

Quintals of fibre 


Average 1909-1913 ,. 630,000 

Year 1914. 833,000 

» 1915.. * 954 »ooo 

» 1916 . 9 j.i,ooo 

» 1917. 973*000 


These figures indicate that the cultivation of cotton is increasing, For 
1918-19 there is an official statement (i) that the crop in that year in the 
whole countiy amounted to 1,396,020 quintals of fibre. 

In Bahia and the adjoining States towards the north-east and latterly 
also in Rio Grande do Sul tobacco is cultivated on a large scale. 

The principal natural characteristic of Brazil is the virgin forests or 
silvas which, notwithstanding the continual clearing, still occupy more 
than three fourths of the whole area. They supply not only a great quan¬ 
tity of wood for building purposes and for cabinet-making, but above aU 
rubber, which is second in importance of the economic resources of Brazil 
and, after coffee, the second article of export. In the production of rubber 
Brazil occupied, until a few years ago, the premier place in the world, but 
it now comes second to Asia and at a considerable distance from it. In 
regard to the production of rubber in Brazil we have the following data (2): 


Year Tons Year Tons 

1900 26,750 1917.39,370 

1905. 35*000 1918.30.700 

1910.40,800 1919.34,285 

1915 .37*220 1920. 35,000 


Rubber is produced almost exclusively, by tapping, from the tree 
Hevca hrasiliensis which the natives call borracha, seringa or cautch 4 and 
which grows spontaneously in great quantities in the basin of the Amazon. 
This rubber, which is the finest known, is put on the market as Par 4 rubber, 
so called from the city of Pari or Belem where it is for the most part col¬ 
lected for export. Rubber is also beginning to be obtained elsewhere as, 
for example, from the Mani^ha or Munihot of Cear 4 and from the Man- 
gaheira of the State of S. Paulo. 

Stock-farming and in particular cattle-raising has, for some time past, 
assumed great importance. In the number of cattle (30 millions in 19x7) 
Brazil now competes with Argentina and sometimes surpasses it. Cattle¬ 
raising is dnefly carried on in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Matto 

(1) BoXeftVfi do Mimsierio das ^eiagdes Exterwres, Rio de Janeixo, No. z of the year 19x9. 

(2) See the MoniUuir dss Maiinels, No. as, Brussels, ax January Z9az. 
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Grosso, Goyaz, ^VCiias Gerae"^ and Farand. Matto Grosso in particular seems 
destined to become one of the most important centres of stodi-farmitig in 
the world. The number of head of live stock in 1916 in the whole of Bra¬ 
zil were as follows: 


Cattle. 28,962,180 

Kgs. 17,329,210 

Sheep. 7,204,920 

Goats. 6,919,550 

Horses. 6,065,230 

Asses and moles. 3,221,910 

^ Total , . . 69,703,000 


In regard to the State of S. Paulo, we give the following figures taken 
from the census of live stock recently taken (i): 


Kgs. 4.989.574 * 

Cattle. 3,108.205 

Horses. 55i»^05 

,Asses and Mtiles. 428,348 

Goats. 366,048 

Sheep. 106,061 


or 9,549,241 head of stock in all. The State of S. Paulo aims at promoting 
stock-farming on progressive lines. 

Basing our conclusions on official figures, taken from the most recent 
sources, we may affirm that both agriculture and stock-farming are constant¬ 
ly progressing. Coffee remains, undoubtedly, the basis of the wealth of 
the country, but side by side with it, other forms of production are being 
developed with great rapidity and on such a large scale that they will 
probably soon become sources of wealth not less important. Moreover new 
crops, formerly unknown, are being introduced, such as olives and vines; 
forms of cultivation which were once flourishing but had declined, such 
as cereals and sugar-cane, are being revived and new impulse is being given 
to them. The dependence upon a single crop, coffee, is beginning to give 
place to the cultivation of many crops. In lie State of S. Paulo, the eco¬ 
nomy of which was at one time based on coffee-growing alone, it became 
last year one of the fundamental principles of the Government to devdop 
the cultivation of a variety of crops. And this is, in fact, a characteristic 
tendency of the rural.economy of Brazil at the present time. 

(i) See the Message presented to the I^eglslative Congress on 14 July 1900 by H. Iaus 
Washington, President of the State of S Patdo. 
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§ 2. Industbiai, Acnmy. 


Equally with agriculture, industry is being oi^anized and is progress¬ 
ing. Since the piodamation of its independence, Brazil has given every 
possible encouragement to industry. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century a certain industrial acti^’ity was noticeable, but it was little more 
than early efforts to produce a limited number of articles, such as bags 
(of which great quantities are used in the export of coffee), hats, boots, 
cotton and silk stuffs. It was, above dl, the War which, by cutting off 
the possibility for the Brazilians to obtain supplies of many articles from 
Europe or from North America, obliged them to depend aipon themselves, 
and provoked an industrial movement in Brazil which, particularly if we 
take account of the short time since it started, is very remarkable. 

In 1914 there were in Brazil 13,342 factories; in 1916 the number 
had risen to 26,493. The most important industries were tobacco manu¬ 
facture, brewing, boot-making, hat-maHng and cotton-weaving. The 
output of manufactured goods was estimated at about a million contos, 
more than one fourth being produced in the State of S. Paulo. 

Amongst the industries which have so far attained the greatest progress 
are the manufacturing industries and particularly the tesd^e industries. 
From statistics prepared for the Montevideo Exhibition of last year, we 
take the following figures which indicate clearly the importance of the 
Brazilian textile industry: 45,000,000 kilogrammes of cotton are manu¬ 
factured annually, in factories having 1,512,626 spindles, 51,134 looms 
and motive power of 94,562 H.P. and employing 82,257 persons. About 
460,000,000 metres of cotton stuffs are annu^y produced. The value of 
cotton stuffs produced rose from I3i milcontos in 1905 to 275 milcontos 
inx9i5 — an increase of 127 per cent. During the War, the rate of increase 
was appreciably higher, although there was a shortage of labour and the 
necessary macWnery could not be obtained from Europe. To-day in the 
quantity of cotton stuffs produced Braril will bear comparison with the most 
advanc^ countries, and it has even begun to export botton stuffs on a 
considerable scale to the other South American republics. 

There are also in Brazil 25 woollen mills, with 19,366 spindles and 
1,324 looms, employii® a minimum of 3,745 workers. The annual produc¬ 
tion is valued at 46 million francs. 

Besides the weaving of cotton and wool, which have made an excellent 
start, must also be metrtioned the jute industry, for the makit^ of the bags 
which are used in the exportation of coffee. 

In regard to the situation of the Brazilian ginning and weavii^ 
mills we give the following figures, taken from a statistical report published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in 1918, but re¬ 
lating to 1915: 
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Table II. — Sttuation of the Spinning and Weaving Mills in 1915. 


Number of mills Capital 


Number Value 

of workers of goodb produced 


Cotton . . . 


240 

278,780; 000(000 

82.857 

275,556:000(000 

Wool . . . 

■ • 

35 1 

11,230 roooSooo 1 

*.745 

19,332:000(000 

Jute .... 

• • 

16 1 

1 

38,030: ooo$ooo 

3.620 

32,440; 000(000 

Silk . 

• • 

13 1 

3,805:000(000 

1.357 

5,160:000(000 

Total . 

• • 

304 1 

331,845:000(000 

91.979 

' 332,488:000(000 


The mining industries, too, are steadily developing. Up to now Brazil 
was wanting in coal, but researches and recent experiments show that its 
numerous mines contain coal m considerable quantity and of a quality 
adapted to all industrial uses. Already there is considerable acti-^uty in 
coal-mining; on the average about 400,000 tons are extracted annually (i). 
The production of useful minerals is now more promising than was formerly 
the production of the precious minerals. The most important metal is 
iron, which is chiefly obtained in the State of Ivlinas, where there are 60 de¬ 
posits, of various sizes, of solid haematite. In all the quantity of iron as 
ascertained up to the present to exist in the mines of Afinas Geraes, S. Paulo, 
Santa Catherina, Rio Grande do Sul, Spirit© Santo, Matto Grosso and Goyaz 
may be estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. These resources have so farb^n 
worked only on a limited scale, but proposals are being initiated for the 
effective working of the mines, which will enable the Federal Government 
to carry out a scheme recently laid before the Brazilian Chamber for the 
construction of 170,000 kilometres of railway and 500,000 tons of merchant 
vessels. t 

In the Diario Official of i April 1918 decrees were published con¬ 
taining special provisions for fostering the iron industry and the extraction 
of coal. We reter to them in order to give an idea of the manner in which 
the Federal Government encourages the Industrie movement. 

As regards the iron industry, it was provided that loans should be 
granted up to the amount of the initial capital, to firms which at the time 
of the publication of the decree were smelting iron or to firms which, 
within the space of three years, establish ironworks with blast furnaces 
or electric furnaces, the works themselves being mortgaged in favour oi 
the Government. 

(i) Brazil stirpassesaU other countriesm its water-power, which is estimated at 30,000,000 
H. P. The Falls of Xquassd on the River FaianA have a volume of water double that of the 
Niagara Falls. 
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The granting of loans is dependent upon production, which must 
not be less than 20 tons per day; it is also insisted thSit the works shall 
be kept in working order and in a perfect state of repair. The maximum 
amount of the loan is fixed at 5,000 contos for each works. Interest of 
5 per cent, will be paid on the loan. The maximum length of time for 
which loans will be given is 12 years. The loans will be issued as soon as 
the mortgage has b^n registered, and will be repayable in 10 equal instal¬ 
ments, including interest, the first instalment being payable at the end of 
the year following that in which the mortgage was registered. Repay¬ 
ments may be made, wholly or in part, with materials produced in the 
works, up to a maximum of one third of the production. The Government, 
besides other facilities, may subsidize the construction of short lines of 
railways, to sen^e for the transport of raw material and of the manufactured 
articles produced in the works. The encouragement given to coal-mining, 
which is intimately connected with the iron industry, is on practically the 
same lines. 

Rich deposits of manganese, in the production of which Brazil is one 
of the leading countries in the world, are worked, chieflj" in Minas and 
Matto Grosso. During the war, notwithstanding the enormous diflScul* 
ties of obtaining workers and machinery, the exports of manganese steadily 
increased. Between 1913 and 1917 they rose from 122,300 tons to 
532 ,f ^55 tons. It is estimated that Slatto Grosso alone contains 100 million 
tons of manganese ore. 

The Brazilian Government is also arran^ng for the development 
of the petroleum resources of the country, and has voted substantial sums 
for carrying out the necessary researches. It has been ascertained that 
in the States of Alagoas, Pernambuco and Bahia there are 35 petroliferous 
districts, covering a total area of approximately 25,000 square kilo¬ 
metres (i). 

We must also mention all the small industries necessary for the current 
needs of the population. These are flourishing in every town. Agricul¬ 
ture in particular has given rise to a number of factories which prepare 
products for comsumption, such as the manufacture of tapioca (from 
manioca), in regard to which Brazil occupies the premier place amongst 
all countries, sugar refining, brewing, the preparation of mate and of veg¬ 
etable oils; cheesemakiug in Minas, Rio and Santa Catherina; milling 
and the manufacture of macaroni, etc. (Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo); the 
preparation, in establishments known as “ xarqueados, ** of dried and froz¬ 
en meat, of which latter the exportation to Europe is steadily increasing 
(in 1917 it amounted to 66,452 tons); the rubber industry, which is steadily 
devdoping; tobacco-manufacture, etc. 

For the sake of brevity we refrain from speaking of other forms of 
industrial activity but it may be said, in general, of the industrial movement 
of to-day that it has in great part emancipated Brazil from dependence 

(i) See tbt Bofehm do Mimsteno das Relofdts ExierioreSt No 5, Hiode Janeiro. November 
X919. 
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upon foreign production, particularly in regard to textile goods, hats and 
shoes. Thus, side by side with the transformation which has place 
in ^riculture from dependence on a single crop to the cultivation of a 
variety of crops, there has occurred the development of large yalp 
industry. 


§ 3. Foreign trade. 

Since 1808, the year in which the colonial regime ceased and freedom 
of commerce was introduced, the foreign trade of Brazil has shown a con¬ 
stant and rapid increase, in respect both of imports and of exports. To 
g^ve an idea of it, we present the following table, in which is shown the 
value in conto^ of the total exports and imports from 1915 to 1919 (for a 
period, that is, comprising four years of war and the first year of peace) 
together with figures for previous periods for purposes of comparison: 


Tabi.E III. — Foreign Trade of Brazil, 
exclusive of re-exports {in conios). 


Periods aad >ears 

Imports 

1 

Exports 1 

1 

Total ^ 

Excess 

of e:q>ort8 over 
' imports 

Average 1901-1905. . 

474,708 

760,244 ] 

1,234,952 1 

283,536 

Average 1906-1910. . 

603.647 

864,471 

1,468,118 1 

260,824 

Average 1911-1915. - 

779,486 

980,694 1 

1,760,180 1 

201,208 

1916. 

810,759 

1,136,888 1 

1.947.647 1 

326,129 

1917. 

8^7.738 

1.192.175 

2,029,913 1 

354.437 

1913. 

989405 

1,137.100 

2,126,505 

147,695 

1919 . 

1,334.259 

2,178,719 j 

3.512.978 

844460 

Total . . . 

3 , 972,101 

3,644,882 

9,617,043 

1,672,721 

Average . . . 

993,040 

1,411,220 

2404,260 

418,180 


The official statistics divide the artides imported into Braal into four 
dasses, as is shown in thb following table, in which the figures represent 
contos. 
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Tabee IV. — Classes of Goods Imported. 


Claasee 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 

1 

xgxS 1 

191J 

4 

I4ve animals. 

831 

2,132 

1,435 

5.494' 

10,681 

Raw materials. 

153.777 1 

239.739 

252.544 

259.918 

341.062 

Manufactured goods . . 

209,054 

343.090 ' 

386,942 

443.522 

659.847 

Fooil stufis and feeding 






stuBs. 

219,334 

225.798 

196,817 

280,471 1 

322,669 

Total . . 

582,99^ 

810.759 

837.738 

989,403' 

1,334,259 

In metric tons . . . 

2,671,499 

1 

2,561.859 

1.860.592 

1,650,974 

2,642,518 


The principal imports are machinery, coal, cereals and manufactured 
articles. 

The exports are divided into the three classes, as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Tabus V. — Classes of Goods Exported. 


Classes 19x5 

Aoknals and aaiinal invducts. . 101,027 

Minerals and mineral products. . 22,869 

Vegetable products. 918,401 

Total in contos.1,042,297 

• » metric tons.1,809,381 

lududing vegetable products . . 1,420,986 , 


19x6 

1917 

1918 

1919 

153,705 

219,956 

231,232 

338,131 

43.060 

72441 

54,187 

28,256 

940,124 

899.778 

851,681 

1.812,333 

1,136,889 

1,192,1751 

1 1,137,100 

2,178,720 

1,870,921 

2,0x6,722 

1,771.853 

1,907.688 

1,248.331 

1,321,909 i 

11,202,510 

11,494.120 


The exports, which generally exceed the imports, consist principally 
of coffee, rubber, hides, mate, cocoa, tobacco, sugar and various minerals. 
Vegetable produce represents 78.2 per cent, of the quantity and 83.2 per 
cent, of the total value of the exports. This high percentage is largely 
due to the immense exports of coffee. 

We now note the principal countries from which goods are imported 
with values expressed in conios: 
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Table VI. — Principal Countries from which Goods are Imported , 

Countries 

1 1913 

1 

19x6 

1 

1917 

19x8 

1919 

United States. 

1 

. ■' 187,873' 

317.661 

394,890 

1 

355,932 

640,511 

Great Britain. 

• ■ 127,547 

165,281 

150,855 

201,878 

215.544 

Argentina. 

• • • 92,575' 

114,019 

109,306 

187.899 

204,448 

France. 

. . 28,823 

42,158 

33.824 

47,348 

50,530 

Portugal. 

• • 38,879 

37,704 

27,242 

37,903 

39.718 

India. 

. . . 10,829 

13,150 

18,254 

12,349 ' 

' 30,329 

Uruguay. 

8,5911 

X2,o6X 

16,193 

41,266 

29,602 

Newfoundland. 

•. 12,494 

13,980 

14,291 

23,709 

21,766 

Italy. 

. .' 25,528 

28,303 

i6,6oS 

21,054 j 

1 18,261 

Sweden. 

• -1 5,132 

10,525 

7,472 

9^398 

15,174 

Spain. 

. . 8,«3 

9,422 

11,305 

17,486 

1'#.727 

Other countries. 

. . 46,293 

46,495 

37,498 

33,122 

1 53.653 

Total , 

■ . . 582,996 1 

810,759 

837.738 

989.404 

1,334.258 


In 1919, 79.5 per cent, of the total imports came from three countries: 
the United States (48 per cent.), Great Britain (16.2 per cent.), and Argen¬ 
tina (15.3 per cent.). After these came France (3.8 per cent.), India 
(2.3 per cent.) and Uruguay {2.3 per cent.) The value of the goodsimported 
from the United States in 1919 was three times as great as in 1915 and 
that of the goods imported from Argentina twice as great as in 1915. 

The exports are directed to the following cotmtries: 
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TABi^e Vn. — Principid Countnes to which Goods are Exported^ 


Countries 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19x8 

j 1919 

TToiied States.. . 

427,q24 

520.499 

532,731 

393.896 

901,814 

Fiance. 

116,501 

1 178,654 

157,220 

102,416 

1 463.793 

Great Britain. 

« 5.°56 


149,303 

114,802 

157,752 

Argentina. 

52,095 

07,093 

106,725 

172,753 

96.458 

Uruguay. 

35.356 

5 M 23 

$5,802 

118,505 

95.824 

Belgium. 

— 

— 

— 

5.760 

' 79,524 

Italy. 

33,126 

08.10S 

92,370 

120,998 

66,773 

Holland. 

63,1)52 

33.763 

5,988 

— 

1 64,788 

Sweden. 

92 , 6^5 

31,276 

1,529 

5*545 

55.681 

^Denmark .. 

23.530 

8,468 

3,073 

1,790 

40.517 

Spain. 

6,007 

8,993 

15*907 

25,421 

35.084 

Norway. 

30.783 

6 103 

5*639 

9,494 

1 17,373 

Other oountries. 

36.323 

27,49s 

35*888 

65.720 

103,338 

Total . . , 

1.048,298 

1,136,888 

1,192,175 

1,137,100 

| 2 , 178,719 


Of the exports 70 per cent, are directed to three countries: the United 
States (41.4 per cent.); France (31.3 per cent.), and Great Britain (7.3 per 
Cent.). After these come Argentina (4.4 per cent,), Uruguay (4.4 per cent.), 
Belgium (3.7 per cent.), Italy (3 per Cent.) and Holland (3 per cent.). The 
United States have more than doubled the amount of their imports from 
. Brazil since 1915 and France imports from Brazil exactly four times as 
much as she .did in 1915. 

Closely connected vdth the foreign trade is the movement of shipping 
since the great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on by sea. It is not yet 
proportionate to the length of the coast-line, but it is steadily increasing. 
We give figures showing the movement of shipping: 
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T^btu \’III. — Xunibci and Tonnage of Vessels 
Ejitered Brazih ni Ports. 

I. Number 


Vessels 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

I9XS 

19X9 

Foreign . . 

Brazilian 

4.095 

18,504 

3.657 

2 . 75 / 

18,959 

2,898 

18,906 

3.818 

19,308 

Total 

- ? 2,599 

21,829 

21,716 

21,804 

23,126 


2 Tonnage 




Foreign. 

BraadUan 

10,404 

9,001 

8,605 

8.623 

5,522 

8.959 

4,825 

9,691 

8,440 

9,314 

Total in thousandb oi ton-^ 

19,495 

17,228 

14,481 

14.516 

17,954 


The merchant marine in 1917 had a total displacement of 395,000 tons, 
of which 377,000 tons were steamers. We have already noted that a con¬ 
siderable increase of the merchant marine is contemplated in the programme 
of the Federal Government. 

The pnncipal port, furnished with modem equipment, is that of Rio de 
Janeiro, situated on the magnificent Bay of Guanabara, 30 kilometres long 
and 20 broad, and sheltered by the mountains which surround it from the 
winds and storms of the ocean. The vessels entered in 1919 totalled 4,687,966 
tons. After Rio de Janeiro, the busiest ports in that year were Santos, 
2,736,144 tons ; S. Salvador (Bahia), 1,554,694tons; Recife (Pernambuco), 
1,549,059 tons; Belem ^Pard), whici: is the nearest Brazilian port to Europe, 
and, together with the port of Manaos, ronns the great commercial centre 
of the equatoiipl region of the interior, 630,723 tons; Macei6,587,049 tons; 
Rio Grande, 517,377 tons; Paran^ud, 508,558 tons. The total of the 
vessels entered and deared was 9,393,070 tons at Rio de Janeiro ; 5,437,477 
tons at Santos; 3,114,523 tons at S. Salvador, etc. 

The Federal Government has also provid^ for the modernizing of 
the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, Bdem (Pard) and Rio 
Grande do Sul, which axe the termini of the system of communications 
of which we have now to speak. 
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§ 4. Roads and means of communication. 

In a large country, such as that of which we are speaking, the ques¬ 
tion of roads and of means of communication is of capital importance, 
and for this reason Brazil has in recent years devoted much attention to 
their development. Though they are still disproportionate to the vastity 
of the country the3" have at anj* rate attained considerable development 
in proportion to the population. The ordinary roads are not verj* num¬ 
erous, but on the other hand there is an important network of railways. 
In 1870 there were 745 kilometres of railwaj^s in operation; in rgoo, 
15,316 kilometres ; in 1910, 21,326 kilometres ; in 1912, 33,491 kilometres 
and on 31 December 1919, there were 28,197 kilometres, not to speak of 
thousands of kilometres of railways which were in course of construction, 
for which sTm’e3'-s were being made, or which had been proposed. To¬ 
day, the existing railways exceed 30,000 kilometres in length. These 
figures prove that Brazil has full}’ understood that for the development 
of its natural resources it is indispensable to link the various industrial and 
agricultural centres with the seaports and to maintain constant, easy and 
frequent communications across the country. The principal railway 
line is the Esirado de Ferro Central^ which runs from Rio de Janeiro to 
S. Paulo and has recently been extended to Porto Esperanza in Malto 
Grosso, the first section of a great line which will ultimately have its ter¬ 
minus on the Pacific coast. Another important line is that which runs 
from the port of Recife to the Falls of Paulo Alfonso, on the San Francisco 
River. A very busy line is the English-owned Hne which links San Paulo 
with Santos; it consists in great part, where it crosses the mountains ot 
the Serra do Mar, of an imposing series of funicular railways. The Go^^em- 
ment always makes great efforts to develop the construction of roads 
suitable for wheeled traffic. 

A large part of Brazil, as it* vrell known, is traversed bj" a great net¬ 
work of navigable rivers, chief amongst which is the Amazon, with its 
numerous tributaries {length, 6,200 kilometres; area, 7, o < jo,ooo square 
kilometres ; volume of water, 80,000 cubic metres per second). In its 
lower course, the Amazon resembles a sea; it has a larger volume of water 
than any other river in the world and it can be ascended by sea-going 
vessels as far as Iquitos in Peru. Its navigation was opened to the ves¬ 
sels of all nations in 1867 and several companies maintain regular ser\dces 
upon it. Besides the Parahyba, on which there is a moderate amount of 
traffic, and the San Francisco, of which the navigation is interrupted 
by the Fails of Paulo Alfonso, the tributaries of the River Plate, particul¬ 
arly the Paxan 4 and its tributary the Parahiba, have considerable com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Eastiy we note that the Brazilian sea ports communicate regularly 
with one another by naeans of a perfectly organized coasting service, wrhich 
also keeps them in communication with the various riverside ports. 
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§ 5. The BANKING SYSTEM. 

The banking system, like the roads and means of communication, is 
one of the surest indications or the prosperity of a country. For this reason, 
we think it desirable to dwell upon it. We give first, in the following 
table, the aggregate figures showing the chief items in the balance sheets 
of the principal banks doing business in Brazil in the period from 1913 
to 1919. The figures represent contos of reis (paper). 

Table IX. — Aggregate Figiires relating to the Operation^ 

(V the Principal Banks dning Business in Brazil, 



X915 

19X6 

1917 

19x8 

19x9 

ASSETS: 

1 

1 


1 

1 


Unpaid capital. 

82,666 1 

83.491 

95,032 

113.078 

149,288 

Bills disooimted. 

243,221 ' 

331,618 

417.408 

565.830 

708.312 

Advances on current account. . 

389.160 

462,384 

549,044 

801,635 

1,091,242 

Bills receivable. 

284,385 

351.487 

375.983 

557.767 

841,948 

Sundry guarantees. 

^■• 44.497 

702,507 

707,265 

8z 8,806 

1.124,288 

Values deposited. 

925,953 

1,002,469 

1,127,096 

1.336,107 

1,522,005 

Cash in hand. 

341.183 

339.864 

387,204 

492,340 

570.672 

Other items. 

698,414 

758,020 

868,779 

1,226,574 

2,101,903 

General total. 

3.609,479 

4,031 840 

4,527,811 

5,912,137 

8.109,558 

Foreign banks. 

1,852,484^ 

1.929.996 

2,608,730 

2,819.107 

3,843.822 

Bra:dlian bank«; . . . 

1.7 6,995 

2,101,844 

2,519,081 

3.093.030 

4,265,736 

LIABILITIES: 






Share capital. 

323,228 

333,277' 

' 362,072 

426,940 

487.794 

Deposits at sight. 

439,883 

575.467 

710,023 

1.059,353 

1,195,922 

Deposits at term. 

273,360 

349.71* 

355,580 

499,857 

712,932 

Values deposited 0 c third parties. 

1,818,756 

1.986,042 

2,I4T,X8 z 

2,501,331 

3 . 037,*49 


These figures indicate a steady progress in the business of the banks, 
which corresponds to the increase in the volume of business which we 
have pointed out in speaking of the commercial and industrial development 
of the country. It is calculated that the banking business increased by 
150 per cent, between 1913 and 1919, 

The majority of the Brazilian and foreign banks operating in Brazil 
have their head offices and their most important branches in Rio de Janeiro, 
the federal capital, in the State of S. Paulo (S. Paulo and Santos) and in 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul and IVIinas Geraes. This is easily esplio* 
able, since the federal capital is the principal port and commerdal centre 
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of the country, the State of S. Paulo is the greatest producer of coflEee, 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul agriculture and stock-farming are widely 
diffused and the State of I^finas Geraes contains many mines. 

We now give a table containing a list of the principal banks operating 
in the states mentioned, together with some figures extracted from their 
balance sheets on 31 December 1919, which will give a clearer idea of the 
business which they did in 1919. The figures are, as before, expressed in 
contos (paper). 

Table X. — Banki^ ( pcnJinc Rio dc J*uiciro, 



Share 

P?id-up 

Deposits 

at 

Deposits 

at 

B^larcc 

sheet 


capital 

capital 

sight 

term 

totals 

BazLOO do Bzasil. 

70,000 

45,000 

144,529 

36,037 

1,145,686 

Banco Tortugues do Biasd. . . 

50,000 

25,000 

39,200 

18.597 

320,464 

London and Brazilian Bank . . 

26,667 

13,334 

15,345 

11,099 

213,192 

The Bntish Bank of South 
America. 

i-i 

GO 

8,889 

14.422 

19,702 

138,978 

Bidsiliamsche Bank for Deutsch¬ 
land . 

15,000 

15,000 

4,488 

2 ,T 20 

53.148 

Banco Commercial . . .... 

9,000 

9,000 

14,241 

857 

zzo,z87 

Banco do Commerdo. 

7,000 

7,000 

9,266 

1,346 1 

86,299 

Banco da Layoura e do Com- 
merdo. 

5,000 

5,000 

3,143 


31.092 

Banco Mercantil do Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro. .. 

5,000 

4,990 

40.740 

35.907 

200,939 

American Foreign Bank Corp¬ 
oration.. 

4.613 

4,613 

2,824 

313 

36,666 

The Roval Bank of Canada • • 

3,933 

3,933 

5,945 

702 

2 Z,o 88 

Banco AUemao Transatlantico 

3.675 

3,675 

2,666 

1,325 

29,410 

The National City Bank. . . . 

3,082 

3,082 

50,499 

14,271 

328,380 

Banco Nadonal XTltraznarino. . 

3,000 

3,000 

26,290 

30,089 

335.688 

Banco Gennanico. 

2,203 

2,205 

6,501 

— 

28,447 

Banco HoUandez. 

2,000 

2 000 

27,179 

2,343 

191.965 

Banco Nadonal Brasileito . . . 

2,000 

2,000 

lo.aiS 

— 

58.437 

London and River Plate Bank 

1,500 

1,500 

14.825 

5,104 

144,268 

Banco Cxedito Rnral. 

1,323 

1,322 

98 

— 

2,240 

The Yokohama Spede Bank . . 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,170 

679 

6,141 

Banco Bspanol del Rio de la 
Plata. 

800 

800 


2,691 

32,318 

Banco da Provindia do Rio 
Grande do Sul. 



10,655 

1 

18,698 

71.065 

Banco Pelotense. 

— 

— 

— 

8,ozz 

33.766 

Total , . . 

234.575 

162.343 

444,241 

209.89Z 

3,639.864 

Foceigii banks . , . 

I 35»253 

88,031 

2 H ,354 

109.035 

1,880,153 

BrasUian banks ... 

99.322 

74,31a 

a 3 a .887 

zoo,856 

1,759.711 
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The Brazilian National Bank began operations in 1916; the Dutch 
bank in 1917; the Portuguese bank in 1918 and the American, Canadian 
and Japanese bankas in 1919. All the other banks existed prior to 1915. 

The two banks which figure last on the list and for which the capital 
is not indicated, are really branches of banks which have their head offices 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The volume of the ordinary business done hy the banks varies very 
much. The Bank of Brazil, which is the oldest, takes first place in every 
class of operations. The total figures for the principal items of its balance 
sheet on 31 December 1919 were the following: Assets: Bills discounted, 
113,779 contos ; advances on current account, 123,146 contos; bills receiv¬ 
able, 96,550 contos ; sundry guarantees, 196,721 contos; values deposited, 
97,435 contos. Amongst the liabilities, the values deposited on account 
of third parties amounted to 304,557 contos. The r mount of the de¬ 
posits at sight and at term are shown in the table. 

The balance sheet totals and the amount of deposits at sight and at 
term in relation to the share capital are noteworthy in the case of the 
Banco Mercantil do Rio de Janeiro, the National City Bank, the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, the Banco Hollandez and the London and River 
Plate Bank. The commercial bills discounted show a large increase in the 
case of several banks, notably in that of the Banco do Brazil, in which 
it rose from 16,330 contos (paper) in 1915 to 39,209 contos in 1916, to 
46,165 contos in tgiy, to 78,519 contos in 1918 and 113,779 contos in 1919. 

The greatest progress w-as made by the Brazilian and English banks 
hy the Portuguese bank and the Dutch bank. 

Figures relating to the banks operating in the State of S. Paulo are 
contained in the follo\\dng table: 
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Tabx^ XI. — Banks Operating in tko State ot S. Paulo. 



Share 

Paid-up 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Balance 

Banks 

capital 

capital 

at sight 

at term 

sheed total 


Banco de Credito Hypothecaiio 

e Agricola. 

26,984 

23,812 

40,716 

18 

156,584 

Banco do Commercio e Indnsttia 

20,000 

20,000 

84.443 {A 

12,146 

279,490 

Banco Commerdal de Sao Paclo 

20,000 

12,000 

58.858 

7.877 

230,989 

Banco de Sao Paulo. 

15,000 

9,000 

19,092 

3.139 

66,426 

Banque fian^aise et Italiezme 

poqr r Amexique du Sud. . . 

7,500 

7.500 

172.787 

26,021 

550,268 

Banque bresUienue italo-bdge . 

5*527 

SiSa? 

25*173 

3,2161 

200 , 2 * 7 1 

Banque fran^aise pour le Bresil. 

2,000 

2,000 

12,351 

2,930 

43,768 

Banco Iilelhoramentos de Jahu . 

1,000 

997 

3,888 

1,768 

8,688 

I«ondon and Biver Plate Bank, 

Sao Paulo. 

500 

500 

3.577 

130 

56,051 

I/mdon and River Plate Bank, 

Santos. 

500 

500 

2,420 

161 

8,125 

Banco Popular de Guaratin- 

guetd. 

500 

500 

1.67* . 

323 ' 

3.927 

l<ondon and Brasilian Bank, Sgo 
Paulo. 



31.761 

1 

11,5841 

178,685 

Ihe National City Bank, Sao ' 

Paulo. 

— 

— 

*3.284 

3,642 

144.780 

The British Bank of South Ame- 

nca. 

— 

— 

£0,2X6 

5.45S 

61,498 

Banco Nadonal ntxasiarino, Sao 

Paulo. 

— 

— 

12,087 

2,290 

55.456 

Brasilianische Bank fDr Deutsch- 

land, Sao Paulo. 

— 

— 

4,355 

2.475 

41,234 

The National City Bank, Santos . 

— 

— 

6,323 

— 

30,986 

Banco Nadonal Ultraxnarino, 

Santos. 

— 

— 

2.756 

1,889 

25.961 

IfOttdon and BrazSian Bank, 

Santos. 

— 

— 

2,880 

226 

10,925 

Bradlianische Bank fur Deutsch- 

land, Santos. 


— 

708 

83 

4,973 

Total . . . 

99*511 

82.336 

519.346 

85,231 

2,159,085 

Foreign hanks . . . 

16,027 

16,027 

310,678 

59.960 

1,412,981 

Brasilian banks - . . 

83,484 

66.309 

208,668 1 

25,271' 

746,104 


(i) F%nre TcSfitioff to x^iS. 
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The foreign banks have attained a remarkable development in the 
State of S. Paulo. The banks for which the capital is not stated are 
branches of banks having their head offices in Rio de Janeiro. 

The majority of the banks show progress in 1919 in comparison with 
previous years. The French and Italian Bank for South Amelia and 
the Italo-Belgian Brazilian Bank enjoy a solid and prosperous position in 
the banking system of the State of S. Paulo. The Mghest figures for bills 
discounted are found in the balance sheets of the principal Brazilian banks, 
the Banco do Commerdo e Industria and the Banco Commerdal de Sao 
Paulo. This is explained by the fact that Santos, the second port of Brazil, 
is the nearest port to the capital of the State of S. Paulo. 

In the following table we give figures relating to the banks operating 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul: 

Table XII. — Banks Operating in the State of Rio Grande do Sid. 


Bankb 

Share 

capital 

Paid’Qp 

capital 

Deposits 

at sikht 

Deposits 

at tena 

Balance 

sheet total 

Banco Pelotense. 

30,000 

9,000 

22,669 

124*532 

418,z8i 

Banco da Provincia do KJo Grande 
do Sul. 

20,000 

10,000 

152.36* 


450,532 

Banco Commercial Fxanco-Brasileiro. . 

16,000 

6,447 

3*411 

— 

33.630 

Banco do Commerdo. 

10,000 

5,000 

2) 85,416 

130,004 

385,568 

Banco Porto Alegrense. 

4,000 

1,473 

5,728 

— 

1^,407 

Eondou and River Plate Bank . . . 

500 

500 

7x5 

265 

4,411 

The National City Bank. . . 

— 

— 

3,046 

— 

XX ,557 

Eondon and Bxazilian Bank, Porto 
Alegre . 

.r-r- 


I.313 

6,944 

26,059 

Brasihatusdie Bonk fSr Deutschland, 
Porto Alegre. 

— 

— 

X 37 

2,751 

14*469 

Total . . . 

80,500 

32,420 

274,790 

264,496 

1 

1,357.834 

Foreign banks . . . 

500 

500 

269,585 

1 9.960 

56,496 

Brazilian banks . . . 

So,000 

31*920 

5 » 2 II 

, 254,536 

1.301,338 


(I) Pignre relating to iQiS. 


In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, in which agriculture and stock¬ 
farming are higly developed, the Brazilian banks have reached a high de¬ 
gree of prosperity, so much so as to able to bear comparison with the 
best banks of Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo and Santos. The Franco-BraziUan 
Commerdal Bank began to operate in 1917. 
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We give, lastly, a table containing iigures relating to the banks in the 
State of Minas Geraes. 

Table XIII. — Banks Operating in the State of Muias Geraes. 


Banks 

Share 

capital 

Paid up 

cipltal 

Deposits 

at 

B^ht 

Deposits 

at 

tenu 1 

Balance 

sheet 

totals 

Banco Ctedito Real de Minas. 

17,000 

15,109 

9.145 

15,155 

96,225 

Banco Hypothecario e Agricola. 

17,176 

12,759 

(0 5.547 

28,354 

103,443 

Total . . . 

34,176 

27,868 

14,692 1 

43-509, 

199,668 


(z) Figure relating to IQZ7. 


In the other states, too, a certain nnmber of banks exists, in some cases 
of considerable importance, as in Pernambuco where the balance sheets 
of the banks show higher figures than are found in those of the banks of 
the State of Minas Geraes, in Bahia, Pari, etc., but we have here confined 
ourselves to indicating the banking situation in the four states which are 
most active from the economic point of \iew. 

« « 

In view of the facts that Brazil has not yet had a hundred years of 
independent existence and that it has only enjoyed freedom of commerce 
since 1808, it must be admitted that the economicprogresswhichit has made, 
after passing through a strong movement of revival which is one of the 
most striking characteristics of its history, is truly remarkable. The 
War has doubtless contributed, by the immense demand which it occa¬ 
sioned on the part of the belligerent States for raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and even manufactured articles, to improve its position, supplying it with 
the means which it needed for developing its natural resources. The 
War had another, and even more important, effect upon Brazil; it largely 
contributed to instilling into the Brazilians an admirable confidence in 
their own strength, pointing out to them the way to true prosperity and true 
progress, the way, that is, of working for the economic independence of 
their country. 

A country which is at the same time young in the vital forces which ' 
it possesses and old in the civilization of the people who inhabit it; a coun¬ 
try with great prospects, where the land is of exuberant fertility, where 
are to be found all the mineral wealth which constitutes the basis of 
modem industry and the most abtmdant water-power in the world, Brazil 
is destined to a most brilliant economic future, to which it will the more 
rapidly attain the more fully it has at its disposal the labour necessary 
for the development of its immense resources. 


ALFRBBO RUGG]^^, gerente respoosabile 
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NELLES PENDANT IBS ANN&ss X908-X9X0 pr^sent^ atiz Chambres legislatives par M. le 
Ministre de Flndustxie et du Travail. Office de FAssurance et de la Pr6voyance Sodales. 
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Kt nxRvni H . Ec coutr Mt; tie la pro*luctioii laitif^e et Toraianisation des laiteries de la Coo¬ 
perative de raaclomeratiun bnivelloi''e. In : Annales de Gembloux, No. 2 Bnisbcls, March- 
April n>i9. 

I^E-^CHEVix ^Octave : Ecs commissions couaiiltatives pnis des ^^linist^res de rAgricultnre des 
diver-* pays de rEuroiK*. In ; Journal de la Socuie Xatwnale dts Agnculteins de Belgtque, 
N«j. nj Bru-.-)v*Ia, 3 > September igio- 

Nyss J. ; Etndt. resumte <lu u> tjt^ralivihme ain'io»lt belidqne* In • La Cooperation 4gricoyr 
N 2 ti) II of I ^nj and No- 1 !<» 4 m2o I^uiden ^I 4 ^e). 

V&RMRCRSCB (A| ; Minuei leid'^laiit»u tl le^ oeuvres en Bel^que. 2 vol. Eouvaiii, 

Cyatr»ruyst. 
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a PAs-emblee Genurale du 2| m 11 l>ar le Chanoine Eujrtgaerens, S. Th. B , Secretaire 
nentfral* I/mvain, i^^2t'. 

The mOTCinent in favour of rural organization in Bel^um is of recent 
origin ; in fact, the first societies were not formed until shortly before 
i&^i. In 1888 at Gnor-Saint-Alphonse arose a " boeiengilde ” followed 
by several others, and in 1S89 several co-operative agricultural societies 
were constituted. But not until 1893 did the movement be come active. 

The causes which originated it differ little from those observed in 
olhei countries ; viz. the cvmtinually increasing necessity of perfecting agri¬ 
cultural methods, by a wider application of the principles of chemistry 
and of agricultural mechanics and by eliminating the middleman. 

In 1864 the government began to give an impulse to the movement by 
the organization and diffusion of agricultural education, by propaganda, 
by the concession of grants to societies, and by fiscal fedlities. These 
advanta^ are still conferred and in some cases have been materially in¬ 
creased. 

Agricultural associations in Belgium are divided into two great classes; 
(i) associations for the protection of vocational interests, which are 
regulated by the law of 31 X^rch 1898; {2) associations more strictly eco¬ 
nomic. Th^ last are regulated by the consolidating law of 22 July 1913 (i) 
in which were embodied the provisions of the earlier laws of 1873, 1881, 
z886 and 190Z, and which contained new regulations for still further facil¬ 
itating the development of volmtary associations. 

There is, besides, in Belgium an official organization of agriculture. 
We shall give a short account of this before considering some forms of soc¬ 
ieties which have attained a high degree of development. 

§ Z. IW Oinsicz&z, OKGANZZATIOtT OP AGSZCTIZ,TOKB. 

In Belgium the official organisation of agriculture is based on the co- 
tHues agticaiUs established by the decree of 20 January Z848. Their or- 
ganizatioo was laid down by the decree of 20 October Z849, ^nd they were 
fortber regulated by the decrees of 18 October Z889 and of 2Z Behmaiy 

{)) On tlilc Btibiect. see the attide on Tht Legtl Regmt of the ComureM Societies 
md the Uoi of Mdojt zjth, 1913. fai oar ianie of Jaaoiu? 1914. 
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1898. They must contain not less tlm 50 regular member? and a certain 
number of honorary members. The jBxst must reside within the district 
or possess a farm within it. They pay an annual subscription var3^g 
from 3 to 5 francs. 

The comice watches over the agiicultural interests of a given district 
fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture, and fosters agricultural progress 
particularly by means of competitions, exhibitions, and experitnental 
farms. 

In 1911, the date of the latest official statistics, there were in Belgium 
167 cornices containing 40,640 members. Their receipts amounted in all 
to 400,973 francs, and their expenses to 299,853 francs. In that year they 
organised 90 competitions, distributing ^7,973 francs in prizes. 

The cornices of each province aie united in a federation which bears the 
name of Socieii provinciale d'agriculture. This is formed of delegates from 
each cornice, comprising the president or vice-president of each, and a mem¬ 
ber delegated for two years. It meets once a year to discuss questions af¬ 
fecting the agricultural interests of the province. The assembly of deleg¬ 
ates nominates a committee, called the Commission provinciale d*agricuUure 
to manage the ordinary business of the Society. 

At the bead of the official agricultural organisation stands the Conseil 
supSrieur d’agricuUure regulated by several decrees (29 November 1834, 
30 M^ch 1845,3 April 1859, ^5 I^cember 1870,18 October 1889 and 21 Feb¬ 
ruary 1898). It is called as a consultative body to give its opinion on 
all questions concerning agricultural development submitted to it by the 
Minister, by the provincial societies, or by its members. 

It comprises 18 delegates from the provincial societies, two for each 
province, and 18 members nominated by the King, 9 of whom represent 
voluntary associations. The first two classes of delegates are elected for 
six years, while the 9 nominated members are appointed annually. The 
01 dinary sessions are half-yearly, but extraordinary meetings maybe called. 
A Central Committee composed of the president, the secretary and two 
delegates deals with questions which are very urgent or of a secondary 
character. 

The Council may divide itself into sections. Al its sessions the inspec¬ 
tor-general and the directors of agriculture are present as well as any 
persons whom the Council may desire to interrogate, as being experts 
with regard to the subjects under discussion. 

At the last meeting, held last January (i) the question of the eight- 
hours working day was discussed. The Council, observing that the carry¬ 
ing on of agricultural labour depends directly on atmospheric conditions, 
expressed an opinion contrary to this limitation as regards agriculture. The 
improvement of the condition of the working classes was also discussed. 
The meeting recognized the necessity of facilitating the acquisition 01 land 
and the building and purchase of dwellings by agricultural labourers. The 


(i) See the report of the meeting of the Superioc Ootmdl of Agrkaltnre pablished in the 
Journal da la Soc$tU NaUondU das Agrwdtsurs da No. 4, Brussels, ss Jaimaiy zqsx. * 
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attention of the Council was then called to the means best adapted to keep 
labourers hi the country districts. It was considered that these means 
are in a certain degree identical with those recommended for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the rural classes, and must be partly sought for 
in perfecting the system of agncultural education and especially those serv¬ 
ices which tend to beautify rural life and so to make it more attractive. 
Lastly, resolutions weie passed calling for the extension to agriculture of 
the Law of 24 December 1903 regarding accidents to workmen, fer the or¬ 
ganization of lectures and courses of instruction in agricultural mechanics, 
for the opening of prize competitions for breaking up and improving land, 
and for grants from the Ligne in Coin ie Terre of small kitchen-gardens 
to those workmen and empk^ye^ who are suffering mDSt through the high 
cost of living. Thib^ outline nf the subjects recently discussed by the Super¬ 
ior Council of Agricjltiire will t-exve to give an idea of the importance in 
Belgium of this great iiNsembly, in which the voice of the agriculturist 
freely make'^ itself heard. 

Besides the oflSdal orgamzati< ins above-mentioned, constituted in every 
province of Belgium, there are others, more e'^pecially in certain regions. 
These are polders and watenngues, organized under the provisions of the 
Laws of 18 June 1846 luid 27 April 1848, which must be considered as 
corporate bodies, having the character of public institutions. They direct 
works of embankment, irrigation and drainage ; they also protect a part of 
the national wealth by taking steps to promote public health and to ensure 
the safety of communications. They are enqiowexed to espropriate land 
and impose taxes. They work under the control of a permanent delegaticm, 
and sometiiZKs even under the direct control of the central powei. 

West Flanders had before the war 30 waieringues coveting an area of 
about 100,000 hectares. In East Flanders there were 117, between poU 
iers 23 i 6 .waterin%U€$, covering 41,000 hectaies. Brabant and Limburg had 
two each, which covered a total area of some hundreds of hectares. 

We now pass to thote associations which owe their origin to private 
initiative. 


§2. VOIiUNTARY ORGANIZATION. 

Official statistics di\'ide the voluntary agricultural associations into 
five classes, namely; 

{a) agxicaltural vocational unions (agricultural clubs, farm-women's 
dubs, b^liMpeis" societies, poultry societies, live stock breeding soc¬ 
ieties, etc.); 

^ {b) societies or syndicates for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, cattle 
feeds, etc:; 

(c) societies or syndicates for the sale of'milk, and for the manufac- 
tme and sale of butter and cheese {co-operative dairies); 

(dji agricnlttual credit societies {compioirs e^ricoles, Kaiffdisen banks, 
central agricultunil credit banks, Sclmltze-DeHtsch banks); 
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(c) agricultiiral insurance societies (for insurance of Bve stock and 
agricultural produce). 

We give particulars of some of these groups of societies. 

I. Agricultural Vocational Unions, 

At the close of 1913 there were in Belgium 2,357 agricultural socie¬ 
ties and federations registered under the Law of 31 ]\ilarch 1898 regarding 
trade unions. They were thus distributed among the various provinces; 
West Flanders, 518; Brabant, 498 ; East Flanders, 473; Luxemburg, 332; 
Namur, 210 ; Antwerp, 96; H^ault, 94; Li^, 81; Limburg, 55. Let 
us now consider the more characteristic types of this class. 

Agficidtural Clubs — These institutions, otherwise called gildes, re¬ 
present in Belgium the fundamental t37pe of association, as syndicates do 
in Prance. Their objects are the study and the protection of agricultural 
interests. Their sphere of action is confined to a village, a commune, or 
several communes. Nearly all belong to a cantonal, provincial or national 
fedeiation. The most important federation is the Bcerenbond (Peasants’ 
League), with head-quarters in Louvain. It has frequently been mentioned 
in this Review^ and we shall shortly have occasion to describe the work 
accomplished by it in 1919. 

The work of the agricultural dubs is especially directed to co-operation 
and mutual insurance: the boerengilde has always in connection with it 
a co-operative sodety formed among its members. Most frequently these 
take the form of sections for the purcha«^e in common of agricultural re¬ 
quisites ; these sections combine to form central sodeties to deal directly 
with the producers and large dealers ; thus, for instance, the purchasing 
sections of the agricultural dubs affiliated to the Boermbond procure their 
supplies from the Comptoir central, which is a great co-operative purchas¬ 
ing sodety. The proceeding is the same with the agricultural dubs aflSiH- 
ated to the other great federations. 

The dubs also undertake agricultural credit and msurance, promote 
the formation of stock-breeding and agricultural syndicates, ffiffuse the 
prindples of agricultural sdence by means of journals published by their 
federations, assist their membeis in legal questions and find employment 
for labourers, 

Farm-kvomen*s Clubs, — Besides the numerous agriculti^ral associations, 
formed chiefly of men, and pursuing the most varied objects, there axe in 
Belgium the so-called farm-women’s dubs {cercles des fhmUres) of which 
Canada set the first example. 

The moving prindple, which led to the foundation of such institutions, 
was the necessity of cheeWg the rural exodus which had extended also to 
women. It seemed, in fact, that one of the most effective methods of com¬ 
bating rural depopulation was to appeal directly to women in the hope of 
making them prize the advantages of rural life, and to wain them of the 
danger and disiHusionment of the dty, as well as to supply them with 
tectorical instruction to enable them to undertake with increased capability 
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the duties especially assigned to them (poultry-keeping, cheese-making, 
gardening, etc). 

The ecoles me?iagercs ambuhvites in active operation for se\^ral years 
supplied the need to a certain extent, but in order that their work should 
not be lo^t, it was ntCL&sary to unite the women of the country districts 
ir permanent absociations. Thus in igoGarobe the first cercles Ae fermiires, 
which spreading rapidly throughout Belgium, reached in 1912 the number 
of 183 containing 21,461 members. 

The sy^ttm is wr}^ simple : during the term of an agncultural school 
for girls, members are recruited with the help of the pupils, from among the 
farm-women of the mighbourhnod, and thus the nucleus of the club is 
formed. It is manag**d by a Committee composed of the president, two 
vioe-presidentb, the ‘secretary and three other members. The member's fee 
is 1.50 fr. With the fund formed by these contributions, the needs of the club 
itself are supplud, and, objects in domestic ilse, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc., are purchased. In connection with the meetings, which are 
usually htld four ir five times a year, lectures and practical lessons are 
given, and compttitions, agricultural shows and lotteries a^eheld. 
Nearly every club possesses a small library, containing books on domestic 
economy, hygiene, agriculture, dairying, feeding of cattle, etc. Like other 
as«;odations, the^se also are tending to unite in federations, of which there 
are already several. At their head is the ComiU National des FedSrations 
des Cercles ie Ftrmiires, with its headquarters in Brussels, a committee to 
which much of the progiess noiade by tie farm-women’s clubs is due. 

CaUle-breaiing Syndicates. — Among the syndicates whose object is 
the dewlopment and improvement of live stock,the cattle-breeding associa¬ 
tions are most numerous. The increased number of cooperative dairies 
to which we shall presently refer, has made the necessity for these institu¬ 
tions felt even among small farmers, who through tlie associations have learnt 
to breed cattle on rational principles and by modem methods. 

For the improvement of breeds two systems are adopted in Belgium. 
The older one bases the choice of animals for reproduction, and the granting 
of prizes, solely on the exterior features ; the other especially on the eco¬ 
nomic result^ obtained from each animal. 

In accordance with the first and more widely diffused system, the soc¬ 
iety possesses one or more selected bulls and keeps a regisfer of breeding, 
a herd-hook in which the best animals with their genealogy and their value 
expressed in points, are entered as selected sires. Members who possess 
animals of superior quality receive prizes and other advantages. 

Acoordirg to the latest statistics, the total number of these syndic¬ 
ates WAS 537 on 31 December 1911, with 21,973 members, possessing 71,882 
head of cattle entered in the societies* registers. The greater number was 
found in East Flanders {156), West Flanders (122; and Brabant (146). 

The local syndicates, whether independent or formed in connection with 
another society, usually form themselves into groups by districts which 
correspond to the sphere of operatienbofthe cornices agricoles^n ordiertokeep 
another herd-book in which only those animals shall be entered which have 
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received a fixed nuinber of points. The whole ntunber of local syndicates 
in a pro\dnce forms the Provincial Federation for the improvement of local 
breeds. 

While on the subject of cattle breeding sjmdicatcs, we must not omit 
to mention an important decree, which with the object of inteu'^ifying the 
improvement of breeds of cattle, accords special grants to breeding socie¬ 
ties. This decree, dated i6 August 1919, pro\ddes that among the federa¬ 
tions which in every provmce group the syndicates formed for the increase 
of pure breeds, a sum of 125,000 francs shall be annually divided. Each 
federation may obtain a grant of 6 francs for each animal entered in the herd- 
books, and a total sum of not less than 6,000 francs, on condition that all 
the annual receipts, from wha.tever source they may bf derived, shall be 
devoted to (i) training among breeders competent judges with a view to 
the selection of sires which ought to be preserved in the interests of breed¬ 
ing ; (2) organizing and strictly supervising the keeping of herd-books 
by the sjmdicates ; (3) awarding prizes for the good maintenance of 
bulls ; (4) meeting expenses incurred in carr3ring out ministenal instruc¬ 
tions. 

For the federations of cow-testing syndicates, a sum of 25,000 francs is 
set aside, to be divided among the various provuices in proportion to the 
number of cows in each. In this case the grant made to each S3mdicate 
through the federation is one franc per annum per cow tested on condition 
that it is enteied in the herd books, and that the owner shall pay a fee pro- 
poitionate to the necessary expenses of testing, the ftre being not less than 
one franc for each animal To the syndicates which provide for testing 
cows a grant for preliminary expenses is made equal to 50 per cent of the 
requisites purchased. 

The abo\^-mentioned Decree also provides for the federations 0: the 
so-called syndicais d"exploitation du bStail, Thc^se are the syndicates which 
select animals, not according to outward appearance, but according to 
their capacity for transfoiming their food into useful products. The first 
duty of the association is the inspection of such products, whether meat, 
milk or butter, etc. To this purpose is devoted a sum of 50,000 francs, to 
be divided among the nine p^c%’inoes of Belgium. The g^nt to the feder¬ 
ations is fixed at 50 centimes per annum for every animal inspected and 
entered in the books of a syndicat d'exploitation belonging to a subsidized 
federation, on condition that the owner shall pay a fee pioportionate to 
the cost of inspection, and not less than 50 centimes per head. 

A grant of 25 francs for every affiliated syndicate will also be made to 
the federations for the inspection, which must be carried out by a competent 
expert. 

Tastly, a sum of 60,000 francs to be divided among the various pro¬ 
vinces, according totheinstructiems of the Technical Commibsion for Stock- 
breeding, will be spent in facilitating the purchase of self cted sires by the 
syfidicat d*exploitation belonging to a subsidized federation, the members 
of which are not individually in a position to keep the number of bulls ne¬ 
cessary for the improvement of th^ own cattle. The grants will be equal 
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to 20 per Cent, of the value of the animal, with a maximum of 300 francs for 
each bull. 

In Belgium there are also flourishing associations for breeding horses, 
especially draught horses, and for the improvement of the breeds of goats 
ciudpiG:«,on which space does not permit us to dwell. We therefore confine 
ouTitlves to pointing out that for more than thirty years both the State 
and private individuals in Belgium have sought to develop to the utmost 
the bleeding of live stock, recognizing in it one of the chief sources of the 
national w^th. 


2. Co-operative Dairies. 

Co-operathx* dairies have largely contributed in Belgium to the pro* 
gRibto made in cheese-making and in the breeding of cattle. Their bene¬ 
ficent labours have been fullj^ brought to light by a zealous organizer of 
this form of co-operation, A. CcUard Bovy, Gdneral Secretary of the SociiU 
Nationale de la laiierie. He declares that wherever a co-operative dairy has 
been established, signs of progress are at once apparent. This is true of 
all the provinces, but more especially of Luxemburg. In this province milk, 
upon the vulue of which a low estimate was placed, wns often exchanged for 
other food and foi articles sold by dealers at usurious prices, causing heavy 
loss to the pioduceis. The co-operative dairy, by combining agriculturists 
in efforts for a common object, enabled them to produce goods of excel¬ 
lent quality, which, sent to the test markets of the country, found purchas¬ 
ers who paid a fair price for them in ready money. This enabled the mem¬ 
bers of t te daii y to pm chase manures to fertilize tht ir land, concentrated feeds 
fnrtteir cattle, selected seed to produce abundant crops, and selected anim¬ 
als to replace those of vulue. The chaiige in the economic condi¬ 
tion of Luxemburg was, in a word, radical. The land became extremely 
fertile, and was* enriched with breeds of horses and cattle which were sought 
after in the markets of every nation. 

In Belgium there are five varieties of co-optrative dairy. The oldest, 
simplest, and most economical is represented by the small local dairies^ in 
which the milk, brought in daily by the members, is worked by hand. 
There is no expense foi the caniage of the milk, and the cost of fuel is 
very small- ^me dairies have electric power furnished from a central 
office, which reduces labour making it more economical and more regular, 
and consequently ensuring larger returns. But notwithstanding these ad¬ 
vantages the small co-operative dairies are attended with serious inconven¬ 
iences : they are generally in undesirable places, inconvenient, ill-kept 
and badly situated, without water or storage, or the requisites for obtaining 
satisfactory results according to modem technical principles. 

Next come the regional dairies in which the milk is worked by hand or 
by steam. They have sections for separating the cream, which is then taken 
to a central factory where it is made into butter. Regional dairies are num¬ 
erous in Luxemburg where they have contributed to the diffusion into 
ttmote villages efthe apj^cation of mechanical methods to the dairy industry. 
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With very small expense the members, often 20 or 30 or even more per sec¬ 
tion, can, with a single separator, accomplish the separation of the cream of 
all their farms. Previous to the war, when every section was established 
in a suitable place where supervision was actively exercised, and the cream 
was brought in at least every two days, this system produced excellent re¬ 
sults. In general the places for the making of the butter of regional dair¬ 
ies are well fitted up and provided with all the appliances of modem 
science. 

Before the war there were also co-ofefaiive creameries here and there for 
working the cream in common. Each farm was provided with a hand 
separator, and the cream was separated and sent to the co-operative dairy 
two or three times a week. But this system was not in very general use, 
because the butter being made from milk coming from different places and 
in different conditions of ripeness could not be kept long, especially in 
summer. 

The central steam dairies, another ts^pe of society working in Belgium 
are now the least economical, because of the high cost of the carriage to 
great distances of whole and separated milk, and of the almost neces¬ 
sary pasteurisation of the separated milk, which would otherwise run the 
risk of being returned to the farms in bad condition. 

For butter-making the central dairies are pre-eminently the model esta¬ 
blishments, because they allow of a scientific treatment of the milk, cream, 
and butter, more nearly^rfect than that of the dairies worked by Imd and 
of the regional dairies, and give agriculturists surer guarantees from the 
hygienic point of view. Here all the produce may be subjected to pasteur¬ 
ization, and if the dairy be well fitted up, with abundance of water and a 
refrigerator of sufficient power, it will be able to perform all the work un¬ 
der the best conditions, and produce articlc-s of superior quality, 

I/ast come the federated dairies which are a considerable advance on 
the other dairies from an economic and social point of view. According 
to this system, every important commune or group of neighbouring com¬ 
munes forms a distinct and independent society, with its own rules and its 
own steam machinery for separation and for the pasteurization of the cream 
and separated milk. All the societies in the same region are federated, and 
have a central creamery to w'hich every day the cream is brought from the 
local separating stations to be transformed into butter. But this central 
creamery is only for working the cream in common, that is, the federated 
dairies remain quite free, not bound by common rules, nor subject to a 
single management. Every society is composed of agriculturists who are 
acquainted with each other and forms an independent centre, which elects 
its own committee of management and adopts such regulations as may best 
meet local conditions and those of the members. Various local institutions, 
in harmony with the requirements of the members, may in each district be 
formed in connection with the co-operative dairy. Each local society ap¬ 
points one or two delegates to form the managing committee of the feder¬ 
ation, and to supervise its work and its accounts. The treatment of the 
milk by the local societies diminishes the danger of infecting a whole re- 
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offered by the federated dairies over the central dairies, where e\^*ry dayin a 
common centre, persons from various points of the same zone meet, who 
may easily be the means of conveying infection. This form of dairy is 
esjwcially adapted to region'^ like Flanders where there are large villages and 
numerous herds of cattle. 

For the co-operative dairies, which are numerous in Limburg and Lux¬ 
emburg, there are no rectmt statistics. Iti 1911 there were 559 in exist¬ 
ence a.s compared with 69 in 1895 ; and the members numbered respect¬ 
ively 57,474 (rn average of 103 per society) and 3,501. The 57»474 members 
possessed in all 196,338 cows, an av^erage of 3.4 per member. In 1911, 
the last year for which we have official statistics, the \*alue of the produce 
sold by the co-operative dairies amounted 39,793,726 fr. (as compared with 
31236,942 fr. in 1895) an ai-eioge of 71.625 fr, per society, and 6936:. per 
member. This amount of 39,793,726 fr. may be subdivided as follows: 
39,231,801 fr. for butter sold, 2^,9966:. for milk, 33,793 fr. for cheese, and 
the remrinder for other produce, especially separated milk. 

The Cnwn Xaiionale des Laiieries Beiges has been established at 
Brussels to ensure the purity of produce, and to co-operate in the progress 
and perfecting of the dairy industry. To attain this object it has opened 
an office of contn^l and technical inspection to supervise the federated dair¬ 
ies, and to verify the genuineness of thdr produce. 


3. Agricultural credit bociclus. 

The agricultural credit iubtitutions in Belgium are of two kinds: 
Cfimptoirs aj'ricoh s and Raiffei«sen rural banks. 

1. Comptmrs ujiricolcs, — By the lau of 15 April 1S84 the General 
Sa\nngs Bank 'i; is authorized to employ a part of frmds in loans to 
agriculturists, through the comphirs aaunkh. These are councils consisting 
of not fewer than three persons skilled in agriculture, who undertake to 
ascertain the credit-worthiness of borrowers and their solvencj", and to 
supen.’ise transactions in cotLr<?e and to take legal action in the case of 
insolvent debtors: they are jointly and severally liable and they receive 
from the institution granting the loan a premium [ducroire) in consider¬ 
ation of the guarantee they give. The tompioirs also act as intermed¬ 
iaries between the Bank and individual borrowers. In 1914 they were 
16 in number. There are no recent statistics respecting their working. 

2. Rural Bank's, The sectmd kind of agricultural credit institution in 
Belgium is the Raifieii^eu rural bank. These societies are regulated by the 
Law of 18 >ljay 1873 on a>mmercial oompanits. The provisions of this law, 
together with those of the Laws of 1881, 1886, and I9 <ji are embodied in 
the Cojisolidating Lavir approved by Royal Decree of 22 July 1913, By 

0) See tlie attlite on TAe et de RdmtU '* during ike War. 

in oiar xssne of Jme 1920. 
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\-irtue of the l,aw of 21 June 1894, the General Sanngs, and Ptnsion'i Bgtilr 
facilitates the work of the Raiffeisen banks by opening credits in their 
favour guaranteed by the central banks {uHch are limited liability com¬ 
panies) the most important of which is that of the Boeraihmd. However 
the rural banks only avail themselves to a small extent of the funds 
placed at their di^osal by the General Savings Bank, and work almost 
exclusively with their own funds and those of their resective federations. 

The number of rural banks in Belgium rose from 159 in 1697 to 540 in 
1^7, to 952 in 1917, and to 1,039 “ I9I9- In 1919 they were thus di¬ 
vided according to provinces: Brabant, 266; Luxemburg, 163; Limburg, 
129; West Flanders, 124; Antwerp, in; Hainault, loi ; East Flanders, 
57; Lifege, 531 STamur, 3(5. 

The numbei of members of the 363 banks affiliated in 1912 to the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of the Boerenbond amounted to 27,132. The amoimt of the 
deposits in hand on 31 December of the same year was 30,135,185 fr., and 
that of the loans outstanding was 15,678,720 fr. 

Two popular banks of the Schultze-Delitsch type, those of Goe-Lim- 
burg and Argenteau, must also be mentioned. These, lending especially 
to agriculturists, may be considered as agricultural banks. The official 
statistics of the agricultural associations in Belgium contain no statistics 
respecting their transactions. 

§ 3. The pRxsrciPAi, agkicxjeturax federatioxs. . 

As in all countries where rural organization is fully and systematically 
developed, the societies in Belgium are as a rule grouped in federations, 
which in addition to the general work of piopagauda and of assisting the 
affiliated societies have to perform other special functions of an economic 
character which vary according to particular cases. 

The greater number of these federations have permanent offices near 
their headquarters, in which a paid staff carries on current business. They 
are centres of technical education and protection of agricultural interests. 
Their journals, besides keeping the public informed as to their work, have 
articles on practical agricultural science, and other subjects relating to 
the rural dasses. 

The following are the principal federations of this kind: 

Ligu^e agricole luxembourgcoise. 

Fidiratioifl agricole du Hainaut 

Fediratioii agricoU de la provnt,ce de Liige, 

Ligite agricole de la province de Namur. 

Boerenbond beige. 

Landbouwersbond van Oost-Vlaanieron. 

Provinciale Boerenbofid van WesirVlaanderen. 

Secretariat des oeuvres sociales de Varrondissement de Bruxelles^ which 
indudes a certain number of institutions connected with agricultural 
interests. 
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All these tederation have distmctivelj- religions and social aims. Their 
sphere of operations is the respective province, except in the case of the 
Boncnhond which operates throi ghont the whole cotmtiy, and the Secrc- 
taYiat des mures socudes de Bruxelles^ which is limited to the district of 
Brussels. 

Among these federations the Buerenlotid (Peasants' I,eague) of Lou- 
\Tiin is distinguished for the multiplidtj' of its labours, and for the impor¬ 
tant results it has obtained. In Belgium it is the most important organ of 
the agriailtural co-operative movement. It arose in 1800 at the beginning 
of the propaganda for rural organiration, and collected round itsdf the 
boerenpl Im, parochial corporations in connection with which various co¬ 
operative organizations {societies for purdbtase and sale, rural banks, 
dairies, mutual insurance societies'/ adapted to the improvement of the 
conditions of agriculture and of the rural classes, had b^ formed. The 
manifesto of i August 1S90 assigned to the Boerenbond a three-fold mission: 
(i) the protection of the religious, moral, and material interests of the 
peasants , (2I the improvement of agricultural legislation ; (3) the corporate 
organization of agriculture. It ma3" safely be asserted that the results 
obtained corresponded in every respect to the hopes resting upon it. During 
the war. even in the midst of difficulties of every kind, its work of earnest 
and enlightened assistance to the agricultural class and to the population 
of Belgium in general, never ceased. The relations with local associations 
were maintained, and its central departments, which it endeavoured to 
strengthen and extend to meet the new exigencies, were extremdy active. 

The Boerenbond, administered by a managing committee and a Sup¬ 
erior Council, carries on its work through various sections; we shall 
rapidly re\ntw these, keeping in mind the report for the year 1919. 

That year was characterized by intense acti\nty in the protection of 
the interests of agriculturists; the League wus thus continually in communi¬ 
cation with the Food Ministty (Dspariement dii Ravitaillemcnt) respecting 
various questions, more especially regarding the trade in cereals, potatoes, 
butter and milk. 

The Boercnbofid in 1919 arranged for 709 lectures on technical subjects 
and present day problems. 

It drew up special pamphlets to give t(.> its members practical explana- 
ti<ms of the law on war profits, and reparation of damages caused by war. 
It appointed many commissions for the puipose of helping those who had 
suffered loss to formulate their demands for compensation. At Roulers 
a special department was constituted to assist the people of West Flanders. 

On December 679 agricultural gildcs with 60,264 members were 
affiliated to the Boerenbond, 

The Ligue de% fermUres {Farm-women's League) included at the same 
date 153 clubs with 14,312 members. 

The FUdraiion ginerak des Jmticultenrs promoted by the Boerenbond 
to improve the gardening industry’', turns its attention specially to the tech¬ 
nical education of its memoers and to the co-operative sale of vegetables. 
Its blanches at Louvain, Malines and Termonde sold goods to the value of 
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3,042,937 fr. The Federation also supplied seeds to its members to the 
value of 297,836 fr. 

The Office of Purchase and Sale (Cofupiotr d*achat et de vente) pro¬ 
cured for its members 27,631 tons of manures, cattle feeds, and other 
goods to the value of 5,638,936 fr. 

In the Office for the Inspection of Dairies, 90 co-operative dairies were 
registered, of which 28 were in Brabant, 27 in Limburg, 25 in the pro\nnce 
of Antwerp, and 10 in East Flanders. From January to December 140 
inspections were made. 

Sixty-eight new rural banks were inscribed in the Central Credit 
Bank. The amount of the deposits at sight or at term remained almost 
equal to that of the preceding year: 214,994,125 fr. as compared with 
212,464,881 fr. in 1918. The Central Bank opened credits for 872,000 fr, 
in favour of 19 local banks which were without funds to distribute to their 
members. It also granted 133 mortgages to the amount of 1,407,650 fr. 
Up to 15 May igao more than 31 millions of francs for 3,203 advances on 
compensation for war damages had been distributed, diiefiy in West 
Flanders. 

The General Department of Inspection promotes new organisations, 
re-organizes those winch have suffered most se^rely from the war and deals 
with all important questions of interest to the raid population. 

The Mutual Fire Insurance numbered on 31 December 1919, 18,382 
policies representing a capital of 289,035,944 fr. The losses amounted to 
91,036 francs. 

The position of insurance against accidents was as follows; the Caisse 
Co 7 nfnune d'Assurance des Cultivateurs Beiges numbered 8,435 policies ; the 
total amount of premiums was 568,335 fr.; in all compensation was paid 
for 1,478 losses. The Assurance Agricole had 25,024 policies; its premiums 
amounted to 602,109 ^^6 for 2,737 losses compensation was paid. 

The Boerenbond did wonderful work in aid of the devastated regions of 
West Flanders. By means of the advances made by the Central Credit 
Bank, the Sociiti Beige de DSfricJiemefUs, which owed its origin to the Boer- 
enbond, was enabled to undertake in Flanders important works in system¬ 
atizing the land and restoring it to fertility. On i April 1920 it was em¬ 
ploying in these works 3,000 men, 1,400 hectares of land having been already 
levdled and brought under cultivation. * 

For the sake ot brevity we omit other movements in whidi the 
Boerefibond has taken the initiative. It has once more shown that it pos¬ 
sesses exact knowledge of the greatest needs of agriculture, and of the 
rural population of Bdgium, and that it is their most faithful and authoi- 
itative inteipreter. It has passed through the terrible crisis of the war 
without losing any portion of its old vitality, so that it may look for¬ 
ward with full confidence to the future. 
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MISCEI^IyANEOUS INFORMATION REtATINO TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

CZECOSEOVAKIA 

THE CO 01»EKATIVK Ai'.HICUr.TrRAT, MO\’HirKNT IX CZKCIIOSI^OVAKIA. — BtiU 
him ild Mini&hrede VA^iUhllun ue la RtpiihUqtU TchicuslMiaqiu, Pra^e, x January 1931. 

The tm^n of the co-operative agricultural movement in Czechoslova¬ 
kia dates to the middle of the 19th century when Dr. Kampelik started his 
campaign in fciwur of rural organization, by the creation of parish associa¬ 
tions and agricultural credit banks. 

The Czech agricultural co-operative movement embraces 3,800 socie¬ 
ties ha\Ting a capital of 700,000,000 crowns and 450,000 members. The 
Rai&iscn banks h>rm the largest group and the Central Federation of the 
Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, formed in 1896 and 
numbering i35,or»o members is its most important organization. 

The (Catholic) Federation of Co-operati\'e Societies and Agricultural 
Associpti<»ns of Bohemia does not contain more than one tenth of the num¬ 
ber of mt mbers contained by the Central Federation. In Moratia there 
are t'wu federations, founded respectively in 1898 and 1899: one of these 
is a federation of co-operative societies and of saving banks, while the other 
is a federation of the Raiffewn Banks of Moravia and of Silesia. The Fed¬ 
eration of the Savings Banks and Raiffeisen Societies of Silesia was formed 
in 1901; it includes also the societies for purchase and sale and the distri¬ 
butive societies. The German co-operative movement is represented by 
the Central Union at Prague, Brno and Qpava. lyastly the socialist pait- 
ies har’e formed some federations of agricultural co-operative societies for 
the benefit of the small jbrmers. We may add that in Bohemia the di¬ 
strict savings bank*? also supply agricultural credit. 

According to oflSdal statistics there were, in January 1918, 8,185 co¬ 
operative societies in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, including 1,331 sav¬ 
ings banks of the Schultze-Delitsch type, 911 distributi\'e societies, 699 pro¬ 
ductive societies, 354 building societies and 4,870 agricultural co-operative 
sodfcties. These latter, which thus represent 60 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber, include 3,803 Raiffeisen banks and 1,073 societies of other kinds. The 
development of the Raiffeisen banks is shown by the following figures. 



Tabee I. — 

Development of the Rmffeiseji Banks, 


Tckt 

Xumbcf 
of bAoks 

Nmbbcr 
< f members 

Capital 

Bekrve funds 

1 Beposiia 




crowa <4 

crowns 

crowns 

1 

1^01. . . 

787 

681.400 

6 J4.000 

2x1,000 

1 22.835,000 

igt2. . . 


250.564 

2,708,000 

1 3.459.000 

1209,959,000 

X 9 ZS. . . 

■ .1 3398 1 

264,788 1 

2.946,000 

1 7 , 288 poo 

i 553.a63.ooo 

1 — 
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As to the federations of Czech co-operative societies, their develop¬ 
ment is shown in following table ; 

Tabi^b II. — Development of the Feioaiions of C*:ech Co-oper*tive Societies, 


Year 

Raifieiben bank'^ 

outer co-upeiati\e 
societies 

Pd} menu 

Till! business 
di nu 





e run ns 

1903. • • 

. . 1.084 

8 X2 

10,652,000 

110,06 

191I. . . 

• • 2.404 

1,156 

51,603,000 

002,172,000 

1918. . . 

. . 2,576 

1 1.344 

411,379,000 

3,312,516,000 


j. 


Apart from the organization of co-opeiative credit, the Czech faimers 
have formed, with varying success, co-operative societies for purchase, for 
sale and for production. 

The most prosperous sodeties are the sodeties for purchase and sale, 
the sodeties for the dessication of chicory, tt^ co-operative distilleries and 
(particularly in IWtoravia) the co-operative dairies. The market gardeners 
and fruit-growers* co-operative sodeties are steadily developed. The thresh¬ 
ing sodeties and the sodeties for the cultivation of land have not been very 
successful. The sodeties for the supply of electiidty and the co-operative 
milling sodeties, on the other hand, are developing successfully. The two 
great electrical establishments at Drdzice (Bohemia) and H 4 je (Moravia) 
which supply electricit}^ to the surrounding districts, may be spedally 
mentioned. The sodeties for the supply of electridty of the district of 
K. Hradec are combined in a federation to provide electridty for 22 dis¬ 
tricts. The farmers take considerable part in these enterprises. 

The co-operative sodeties for purchase, for sale and for production 
were thus classified in 1918. 

Tabbb III. — Co-operative Societies for Purchase, fo) Sale 
and for Production in 1918. 


Dairy sodeties. 166 

^larket-gardeners, fmit-growers* and vine-growers' 

sodeties. 18 

Distilleries. 61 

Sodeties for the dessication of chicory .... 32 

Sodeties for the dessication of potatoes. ... 12 

Sodeties for purchase and sale. 167 

Sodeties for the cultivation of flax. 25 

Stock-farming societies (co-operative grazing 
sodeties). 68 


Carried forward . 


549 
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Brought forward . . . 549 

Threshing societies. 136 

Societies for the supplj' oi electricity .... 80 

Diptributi\ii «iodeties. 82 

Building t^odeties. 35 

^Iifc*cell'inemi«i ^ >deti< . 42 


Total . - . 924 

Theise 934b(»cieties contained 109,764 members; their capital amount* 
ed to 20,300,000 crowns ond their reserve funds to 12,4000,000 crowns. 

The different clasjses of societies are giouped in spedal sections in the 
Federation^. Thus there is a section for the co-operative sodeties for pur¬ 
chase and ^ale ; a section for sodeties for the dessication of chicory, with 
a co-operative factory, in which two thirds of the chicory produced by the 
members is handled; a section for co-operative distilleries. 

In Subcarpathian Russia the Federation of Co-operative Sodeties of 
Uzhorod, founded on 25 April 1920, embraces 301 co-operative sodeties, 
including 163 credit banks, 92 distributive sodeties, 29 agricultural 
sodeties, 12 basket-making sodeties, 2 sodeties for the sale of wood, i 
sodety for the sale of wool, 1 distillery and i vine-growers' sodety. 

On 1 January 1920 the co-operative sodeties of Caechoslovachia were 
divided according to the nature of the liability of the members, as shown 
in Table IV. 

Tabi,e IV. — SMisiics of Co-operaiive Soiteties on 1 Jactuary 1920, 
shoeing Liability of Members. 

Including 

Numoer. . 

tl sucietMSS Societzes with Societies with 

limited liability untixuted liability 


Bohemia . 5,609 3,025 2,784 

Moeawia .. 2,750 1,724 * 1,027 

Sitesia. t>79 338 341 

SlovttSda .... . . 1,235 1,235 — 

Subcarpathian RnsMa . . * x8o 180 — 


Total . . . 10,653 6,502 I 4,151 


TIr'm:- 10,653 .s<x:itties mny be classified tis follows: 
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Tabus V. — Different Classes of Co-optraiive Socieius on i Janmirv 1920. 



Bohemia. 2,598 614 iSi 661 669 671 3S7 26 13 

Moravia .... 8q8 4*3 112 405 475 317 126 - 8 

Silesia . 326 63 14 122 69 47 3^ i i 

Slovakia .... — 405 — 749 58 — — 23 i 

Subcaipa thian Rus- 

fria. — . ^5 — 54 18 13 — — I 

Total . . . 3,822 1,590 307 1,991 1,286 1,948 549 57 27 


GERALANV. 

THE TWENTY FIFTH ANNIimSARY OF THE ** PRBUSSISCHB CENTRAX-GENOS- 
SENSCHAFTS-KASSE ** — Deutsche landmrtschaftUche Genossensehaftspres^e No. 20. 
Berlin, 30 October 1920 

On I October 1920 the Preussische Ceniral-Genossenschafis-Kasse com¬ 
pleted its twenty-fifth year of existence. The efforts to create a central 
bank for agricultural co-operative societies date as far back as i860. At 
the beginning of 1867, almost 30 years before the foundation of the Preussi¬ 
sche Cenirdl-Genossenschafts-Kasse, a bill was pi oposed in the Prussian tipper 
House of which the object was thus stated : With a view to financing 
co-operative societies, the royal CSovemment of the State will institute a 
central bank, granting it a woiking fund of two million thalers.” Manyob- 
jections were brought forward against this proposal and it was rejected 
by the Government. About 1880 the Government was again requested 
to establish agricultural credit mstitutions, but not until 1895 were these 
efforts crowned withsuccess. In October of that year the Preussische Central^ 
Genossenschafts-Kasse came into existence. 

Immediately aftei its foundation the new Institution was joined by 
II central co-operative banks, with 786 co-operative societies, supplying 
credit, in lound numbers, to 60,000 persons At the present time the central 
banks and co-operative societies which have business idations withthe JVe«s- 
siscke Cen^al-Genossenschafts-Kasse contain more than 1,931,000 members 
corresponding — if we consider an aver^ family to consist of 5 persons, 
— to more than 8% millions. The business of the Bank has risen from 
141,626,000 marks in its first year to 101,681,671,000 marks in its twenty- 
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fifth. The total bu&iness done dtiiing its twenty-fifth year is, in rotind num- 
ber<, 333,800 millions of marks. 

In the history of agricultural co-operation, the institution of the Pfens- 
siche Cefitral-Genosscftschafts-Kasse marked a new era, which was at once 
characterized by a remarkable increase in the number of agricultmal co¬ 
operative societies. Through the concession of credit by the Institution 
an increase of lural banks took place in the provinces which were poorest 
in capital, viz. East and West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen 
and Silesia. Their numbers, during the period 1893-1900, rose from 633 to 
2,172, an increase of 233percent., while in other parts of German}^ at the 
same time the increase was from 257 to 7,621, only about 80 per cent. For 
co-operative societies, especially those only beginning, it is an important feet 
that the Prem^sische CentraUGenossenschatfs-Kasse gav’e decided prefeience 
to unlimited liability, a*® the true basis of credit, thus taking a line which per¬ 
mitted it to grant credit, not only as economically as possible and for long 
period^, as required by agriculture, but also if needful, to grant credit which 
might seem large but was really perfectly safe. Thus the Preussische Cen-’ 
iral-Genossenschafts-Kasse has feomits beginning asserted that it had arisen 
not to take the place of co-operative action, but onlytomakeit possible, 
and to encourage its efforts audits full development. And in the couri^e of 
business it has always considered it the bounden duty of co-operative soc¬ 
ieties to take care that they have an adequate capital of their own, this 
being the only way to render possible the financial independence of the in- 
di\ 4 dual co-operative organizations. 

To promote the greatest financial independence, the Preussische Cen- 
iraUGenossenschafis-Kasse at an early period introduced bills of e:scfaange 
and cheques into the business relations of co-operative societies with their 
central banks, and of oo-operative societies and central banks with itself, 
thus extending as widely as possible the system of payments without cash 
among the agricultural co-operative societies. 


2. REGULATIONS FOR CARRYING OI 7 T THE LAW OF ^ MAY 1920 ON THE 
FORMATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR RECLAIMING LAND. — 
PELTZ3SR Irkllcber Getadmer Ober-Regierungsrat): Die Boden—Verbcbserung.«(ge- 
Boesetiscbaften. MimUientLiblaa der Preussischen VmpaUunt fur Landu irtsekaft, Domanen 
ti «4 F 9 rsUH, No. xx. Berlin, November 1920. 

The origin of the Law of 5 May 1920 on the formation of ooperative 
societies for reclaiming laud, to ^^hich we made a brief reference in our 
issue of October 1920 (page 6801 may be traced back to the earh* days 
of the World War, Shortly after the opening of hostilities the necessity 
Has manifested for the improvement of uncultivated land in order to 
increase the production of food and forage, and to give useful emplojnnent 
to prisoners of war. Consequently on 7 Xovembei 1914, an order was 
puWshed to permit the formation of co-operative consortia amongst the 
owners of marshy or barren lands (even without their own consent) in 
order to transform such lands according to an organized plan into fields^ 
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meadows and pastures, aud to put them to economic use. The order 
vvhich was issued as a war regulation, remained in force for uearh’ a year* 
and wras withdrawn on 30 December 1915. In it< short period of exist¬ 
ence, 345 co-operative societies wrere formed ci novo in accordance 
with its pro\dsions with 133,700 hectares, and 72 water consortia with 
an area of 72,473 hectares, formed under the Law of 7 April 1913 regarding 
the regulation of land drainage, were changed into co-operative societies 
for reclaiming land. About 40,000 hectares of the whole area were made 
fertile and devoted to the provisioning of the countr\\ This area would 
have beer further extended it the increasing scarcity oi chemical feitilizers 
had not continually hindered cultivation. 

The good results of this order made it desirable, especially after the 
dose of the wrar, that its regulations should be made permanent. This 
was done, as we have seen, on 5 ^lay 1920. On 23 October 1920 the 
^Ministry of Agriculture issued regulations for carrying out the law. Co¬ 
operative sodeties for reclaiming land were generally speaking to be 
formed in all cases, even without the consent of the parties interested. 
Nevertheless, as the regulations themselves point out (Part. 3), the 
formation of a co-operative sodety would be undesirable when strongly 
opposed by the parties interested, because in the present difficult posi¬ 
tion of the State finances such an undertaking ought to be as a rule con¬ 
ducted without government aid, depending only on funds supplied by the 
persons interested. 

But in the case of opposition based on ignorance, dislike of co-oper¬ 
ative methods, or similar objections, the undertaking should be conducted 
even against the will of the majority of the persons interested, because 
the working and utilization of the soil is, according to the text of the consti¬ 
tution of the German State, the duty of landowners towards the commun¬ 
ity, and the necessities of the times imperatively demand that the earth 
should be made to yield the largest possible returns. As to the finances 
required for carrying out the plans of land reclamation it is probable that 
the mortgage banks will supply funds for the larger Co-operative undertak¬ 
ings by issuing communal bonds (Part. II, § 3). For the more extensive 
co-operative consortia the right of directly issuing bonds is contemplated. 

It is also probable that the State will constitute a special bank, in 
which the Empire and the State will partecipate, the dhief object of which 
will be to procure credit for co-operative land redamation. At present 
the funds created for providing productive work for the unemployed may 
be largely utilized, sometimes to the extent of half the cost of the undertak¬ 
ing. Until these projects are realised, the commissioners appointed 
to form co-operative societies are instructed to apply through the proper 
authorities to the Ministry of Agriculture, Land and Forests, if they 
are not in a position to provide the necessary funds themselves. 

When work carried on by a co-operative society causes permanent 
damage to a member, he may ask to have it stopped, and request the repay¬ 
ment of the contributions paid between the sending in of his request and 
the winding up of the society. 
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3 . THE NTMBER OF AGRICUETUISiAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ON i JANUARY 
1921. — Deutscht landwtrtsehaftluihe GefiossenscJiafispresse^ No. z. Berlin, 15 January Z92Z* 

According to an article in the Deutsche Reichsanzeiger, 439 co-opeiati\e 
sodeticb were formed in December 1920, of which 243 were agncultural 
co-operative societies. These included : 

56 rural banks; 

32 societies for purchase rnd sale ; 

9 dairy societies; 

146 miscellaneous societies. 

The system of limited liabilitj* was adopted by 14 rural banks, by 29 
societies for purchase and sale, by S dairj* societies, and 133 miscellaneous 
societies, whilst the remaining societie*^ adopted unlimited liability. 

In the same month there were 43 co-operative agricultural societies 
dissolved, including : 

9 rural banks ; 

2 bocietie^ for purchase and sale ; 

6 dairy societies ; 

26 miscellaneous societies. 

The net increase was thus 200 societies. 

According to the statistics of the National Federation of German Agri¬ 
cultural CJo-opeiative Societies, there were on x January 1921: 

87 central co-operative societies ; 

18,539 banks ; 

3,883 societies for puichase and sale; 

3»3i5 dairy societies ; 

6,573 miscellaneous societies ; 
ms*king a total of 32,419 agricultural co-operative societies. 


SWITZERI/AND. 

THE SWISS UNION OF RAIFFEISEN CREDIT BANKS IN 1919. —X\"III^ Rapport 
xstsvBL D3 t’Usio:? Sns«iE C4ISSES DE CREDIT 'R&mmsES. Eausanne, 1920, 

With the exception of 1910, when 31 new credit societies were founded, 
the year 1919 shows, for the Swis»s Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks, the 
largest number of new additions, viz, 28 sodeties. On 31 December 
1919, the Union embraced 250 sodeties, with 28,976 individual members, 
li^le a certain number of small banks and regional sadngs-banks were 
compdkd to suspend payment because of the diflEiculties connected 
with thdr foreign business, the 250 credit sodeties affiliated to the Union 
have amply met their engagements. We may add that because of the 
continual increase of concentration of capital effected by the large banks, 
the agriculturists feel more strongly the necessity of association, so that 
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the co-operative idea cannot fail to profit from the present ^^ituation. 

The following table contains aggregate stati^^tic® of the credit societies 
afiSliated to the Union in 191S and 1919. 


TabIiE L — A^^reqate Statistics of ili: Affiliated Cnd:^ Stcutn^ 




in 1918 and 1919. 





1918 

iGIQ 



Number of credit societies. 


224 

25 <' 

Number ot members. 

. . 

16.784 

18,076 

Balance-sheet total. 

fr. 

65,864,025.32 

85.354.323-65 

Capital. 

» 

1,057.264.97 

1.250.947.94 

Savings deposits. 

» 

3 °.a 37 . 432 -S 7 

38,643,068.96 

Number of depositors.. 

. 

46.247 

55.265 

Bonds and deposits for fished periods. 

fr 

16 718,000.85 

21.742,887.77 

Deposits on current account. 


16,448,964.55 

21 . 953 - 797-15 

Amount of loans. 


41,197,866.27 

54.428,843.11 

Number of borrowers . 

. 


15.517 

Overdrafts on cuireut account--. . . 

fr 

22,333,421.59 

28,411,744.45 

Profits. 


197,675 

285,158.62 

ItfO<;«e 9 . 

. » 

1,777.80 

1,157-94 

Reserves.. . . . 

it 

1,125,665.11 

1,418,322.10 


This table calls for some remarks. In the first place the increase 
of the balance sheet total is 20,000,000 francs, or 30 per cent. It is 
equal to that of the preceding year, but it may be expected that the pro¬ 
gress made in war time will slacken a little in future. The balance sheet 
total of the individual societies fluctuates between 2,733,995.15 fr. (Wald- 
kirch, St. Gall) and 13,643.70 fr. (Embd, Valais) with an average of 
341,400 fr. per society, as compared with 294,000 fr. in 1918. 

The capital, which has not the same importance in the case of societies 
in which the liability of the members is unlimited as in the case of societies 
with limited liability, amotmted to 1,250,947.94 fr. or 18 per cent, more- 
than in the pre^nous year. Among the liabilities, the savings deposits 
take the first place. The net increase exceeds 8,400,000 fr., or 28 per cent. 
They amounted to 45 per cent, of the balance-sheet total. The average 
amount per depositor was 699 fr. as compared with 653 fr. in 1918. 
The number of depositors had increased by 14.5 per cent., and exceeded 
55,000, The deposits for a fixed period and bonds, in spite of attractive 
offers of investments at a higher rate, have increased by 5 millions, or 
30 per cent., Allowing that capital prefers a safe investment to hi^ interest. 
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The same remark is applicable to deposits on current account, which 
have increased by 5 millions and a half on the pre\ious year. The rate 
of interest paid on current accounts is from 3^2 4 cent., on savings 

deposits 4 4 ® 4 per cent., on bonds 4^2 5 cent. 

The loans comprise loans on notes ot hand, bills of exchange, mortgage 
bonds, and purchases of public securities. These last have increased by 
or 32 per cent. The average per loan is 3,514 fr. 

The overdrafts on current accounts, of which the average rose from 
6,100 fr. to 681 fr. are increasingly resorted to bj' commune and corpora¬ 
tions, because of the rates given by local credit societies. The rates of 
interest on loans varj* from 4 ®/4 to 5 ^2 P^r cent. In the case of current 
accounts, ^4 or ^2 cent on the amount of business donei& generally 
added yearly or sometimes half-yearly. 

The deficits are not, properly speaking, the result of losses but 
of the expenses of forming new banks, which cannot be covered during 
their first year, because at the present time they amount to a very 
large sum (entering in the commercial register, books, forms, office 
fittings). 

Besides the local credit societies, there is a central bank which acts 
as a clearing-house. Its development, which may be followed in Table II, 
shows for the last year a considerable increase in business, which rose from 
147 to 198 millions. The balance-^eet total also shows a certain increase, 
although the amount of the deposits of local credit societies has remained 
the as in the preceding year, these societies having many opportunities 

of utilizing their available funds among their members, or of finding 
excellent investments. 

In spite of the extension of business, the net profit for the year 
was only 38*654*61 fr. This is easily explained. The central bank is 
obliged always to have in the banks with which it has relations large sums 
on current account withdrawable at sight, at lower rates than those given 
to its creditors. This drcmnstance, and the continual increase in general 
expenses, and above all the considerable sums which had to be written 
off on account of the fall in the value of securities, could not but have 
an effect on the results of the year’s transactions. The paid up share cap¬ 
ital shows an increase of 66,500 fr. and amounts to 579,000 fr. The 
uncalled share capital was 380,000 fr. so that the total share capital on 31 
December 1910, amounted to 959»<w>u fr. The amendment of the rules 
^^de in the course ot the year 1930, bj” which the credit societies “svill 
be made liable for the engagements of the Union, up to twice the amount 
of the shares held by them, will increase by so much the capital, and will 
bnng it up to i,9i8,< »oo fr. 

With regard to the financial relations between the local banks and 
the central bank it is stated that cheques are not so extensively used 
as was hoped. While in the western part of Switzerland, this practical and 
advantageous mode of paynaent is customary, in the eastern part, with 
the exception of St Gall, it is scarcely ew used. 
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T\bi,e II. — Development of the Central Bank 
of the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks 1902-1919. 



Total 

Balance-sheet 

Share 


Years 

business done 

total 

capital 

Reserve 


fr. 

£r. 

fr. 

fr. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

JtQOS. 

. . 1,636,241 

240,516 

2,400 

22 X 

1904. 

. . 2,474,425 

492.473 

5,500 

974 

1905. 

3,834,262 

608.788 

17,100 

1,297 

1906. 

4.135.959 

577.851 

31.550 

592 

1907. 

• ■ 5.377.458 

897.757 

45.450 

937 

Z90S. 

■ ■ 6 . 33 I,sx 6 

1.097.714 

60,700 

2 , 0 XX 

1909. 

■ • 8.7*3.883 

1,179,212 

75.550 

3,622 

1910. 

• . 11,579.994 

1,474,219 

90,800 

7,051 

X911. 

■ • 16,862,442 

1,891.363 

109,800 

10,039 

1912. 

. . 18,821,034 

1,754,854 

134,600 

10,140 

1913. 

9,663,443 

1,556.175 

248,000 

X4.7O4 

1914. 

. . 10,856.730 

1.828,163 

310,100 

20,000 

1915. 

• . 20.316,566 

3.045.886 

342.400 

24,500 

19x6. 

• • 37,115.465 

5 262,923 

374*500 

30,000 

1917. 

1 . . 82,528,267 

8,118,179 

383,000 

37.000 

191S. 

• • 147,453.607 

12,812,316 

5X2,500 

49,000 

19x9. 

I . . 198,429,966 

13.046,506 

579,000 

60,000 


TUNIS. 

1. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIVE CHAMBERS OF AGlEaCULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

— UAfvique franfoist. Paris, Janiiaxy, 1921. 

For ten years the government of the Protectorate, anxious at the same 
time to assure the raising of the condition of the Mohammedan population 
and to intensify the production of Tunis, has endeavoured to modernize 
the native methods of cultivation. The importance of the effort may be 
judged when it is remembered that ths of the agricultural produce 
of the Regency is produced by the natives. In 1913 the Resident General 
instituted ^Native Economic Services, whose principal dufy was to transform 
the agricultural methods of the fellah. A further step was made by the 
establishment of Native Chambers of Agricultural and Commercial Literests. 

The government, deeming that the rural populations of the North of 
the Regency and the inhabitants of Tunis were suitable for the making 
of a first experiment, have recently established, under the provisions of 
a Decree of March 1930, a Native Chamber rf Agricultural Interestsfor the 
North, and a Native Chamber of Industrial and Commercial Interests 
for IWs. 

While respecting the principle established in 1907 for the Consulta- 
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tive Conference, that native questions should be considered by assemblies 
composed solely of Tunisians deliberating among themselves in their 
own language, protected from irritating discussions, and thus gradually 
receinng thdr dnc education in the presence of a French functionary 
who is their guide and consdlor rather than their president, and at the 
same time presening for these consultative bodies the character of groups 
representing trade and district interests, the government felt that the time 
had come for introdudng the prindple of election. 

For the Chamber oi Agriculture, the chief agriculturists of each 
cheikhai meet and appoint a delegate for the cheikhat. These delegates 
in thdr turn nominate from among themselves four representatives 
for the caidat From this list the Resident General chooses one name 
for the caUat For the Chamber of Commerce, composed both of Jews 
and Xlahommedans, the choice of the government is made from two 
lists of candidates, of which one, representing industry, is drawn up by 
the masters belonging to the various coiporations, while the other, repre¬ 
senting trade, is drawn up by merdiants who pay more than a certain 
sum as a tax on theii business. 

The delegate*! are elected for six years, half their number retiring 
every three j-ears. The Chambers are recognized as public institutions, 
may receive grants and donations, and draw up an annual budget. The 
Director of Native Economic Services is their president. The elections 
whidi have recently taken place were orderly and without inddent. 

These Chambers, containing the most notable and competent indi¬ 
viduals of their profession, will inform the govemment of lie needs of 
the people, and wiU, in turn, be consulted by the govemment with regard 
to certain administrative proposals. 

This is another instance of the policy of constant co-operation between 
the French administration and the natives, which is the very e^^sence of 
the Protectorate. While supported thus by past experience the new 
Chambers are a great innovation, since the}* are the first elected native 
assemblies. If the attempt should be successful it will be extended to 
the South of the Regency whose economic interests thou^ less closely 
organized than those of the North, are not less important. 


%, NATIVE TBCRIET SOCIBT 1 B 3 IN 1919 (1).— CovPTE DBS SociArfis xxTDiGfe^rBS 

B PU&V 07 ANCS I3C 19x9. Tixnis, zSso. 

After deduction of advances repaid, the receipts increasing the assets 
of the native thrift sodeties amounted in 1919 to 905,025.93 francs, or 
73»638.7^ francs more than in 19x8, the year in which the increase of real¬ 
ized assets was greatest since 1911. This increase has affected all the 
sources of income, except the debts of the old sodeties, and the additional 


(z) Tor the worlc of these Societies in mifi see our issue ol Jaxmaxy z9ao, page X 7 > 
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centimes of medjba tax, suppressed since 1913, as well as the additional 
centimes of the djerba land-tax, the amount of which varies little. The 
increase cannot be attributed to the state of the han^est of 1919, which 
was only of average amount; it is in reality owing to the considerable 
improvement in the economic condition of the native agriculturi'-ts through 
the steady rise in the price of their produce since 1918. It may be said 
without exaggeration that the present period is more favourable to them 
than to the rest of the population, the more so because from the special 
nature of their requirements, they are little affected by the corresponding 
increase in the cost of manufactured products. 

Owing to this general prosperity the Societies distributed in 1919 only 
11^752 quintals of com, 12,779.20 quintals of barley, 44.10 quintals of oats, 
45 quintals of beans and 5 quintals of chick-peas ; the3" have granted no 
loans for subsistence, and only one mortgage loan for 10,000 francs. But 
on the one hand, they keep their capital in reserve, in case of a bad harvest, 
to meet the needs of their members who are unfortunately too much 
inclined to thriftlessness, and on the other they are turning their efforts 
to new fields of action. Thus their attention is more especially drawn 
to co-operative societies for production, the formation and working of 
which they facilitate by advancing capital (such advances amounting 
in 1919 to 160,503.27 fr. as compared with 97,618.69 fr.in 1918) and to the 
creation of new forms of insurance adapted to the spedal stage of develop¬ 
ment which the natives have reached. 

The special originality of the mechanism of the hail insurance intro- 
ducet hy the Decree of 31 ISIarch 1919 was explained last year. The native 
cultivators derived immediate benefit from it, the more so because hail 
storms were particulary frequent in 1919. The special fund formed for 
this purpose from the additional centimes of achour tax was thus 
entirdy absorbed in the first year : 196,127.48 fr. were divided among 
1,630 cultivators whose crops had been damaged. It is hoped that in 
the future a smaller amount of damage may permit of a wdder distribution 
of compensation, which is now limited to cereal crops, and to returns not 
exceeding 6 hectolitres per hectare, and of extending the insurance to hew 
risks, especially that of mortality amongst live stock. This fund may be 
increased by additional centimes on the tax on live stock imposed hy the 
Decree of 21 December 1918, of which no statement could be made until 
the dose of the financial year 1930. The new resources to be supplied by 
these centimes, valued at a minimum of 100,000 fr. per annum, are not 
assigned by the decree to any spedal object; it would permissible to use 
them not only to compensate stock-owners for losses through disease, 
but also for the construction of sheds for common use through which, 
espedaUy in winter, losses amongst live stock might be considerably 
reduced. 
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3 NUTUAI^ AGRICXJIyXlTRAI# CREDIT IN 1919. — SlAHSTiQUE omtsRALQ DE LA. Xu- 
I 715 IB, Annee igig. Tunis, 1920. 

Tiie year 1919 was marked by the same stagnation as the preceding 
year. The number both of French and of native credit societies remained 
stationary and though the native credit societies kept all their members, 
the French credit societies again showed a slight diminution. As to the 
number and value of bills discounted they were very trifling. 

The two following tables indicate respectively the number and 
membership of the credit societies and the number and value of the bills 
discounted in each year between 1913 and IQ19 


Tabdb I. — French and Native Credit Societies, 


Frendi credit societies 


Native credit societies 




Number 

Membership 

Number 

1 Memberdiip 

19x3. . . . 

- 

24 

556 

27 


19x4. . . * 


24 

' 565 

41 

1.483 

r9i5- - * • 


24 

548 1 

40 

1,470 

X916. . . . 


24 

536 1 

40 

1,464 

X917. . . . 


24 

517 

38 

1,4*9 

XQXS . . . 


24 

514 

38 

1,4*9 

X9X9. , . . 


24 

508 

38 

1 1,4*9 


Tabijb II. — Btlls Discounied. 


Tear 


1913- 

1914- 

1915- 

19x6, 

1917- 

X9 x 8. 

1919. 


Number of 
bins discounted 


4.119 

968 
Si 
256 
* X07 
X2 


Amount 

francs 

5,141,876.90 

4,728,235.89 

I.4a7.997'65 

186.916.35 

328,950.00 

270,840.50 

23 . 3 ao -30 
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4. THB CENTRAI, FAMIERS* CO*OPERATI\TB SOCIETY IN 1919. — Statistique 
g]§ 27 ]£bai£ de la Tunisie, Ajon^ 19x9. Tunis, 1920. 

On the other hand, the Central Co-operative Society coutinues its 
work with little diminution. The amount of goods delivered to the 
members, although smaller than in the previous year, exceeds that of 
any other year, while the loans granted exceeded by more than 100.000 
francs those granted in 1918. We may note that the nature of these 
oans is very interesting, for the increase took place particularly in the 
lloans for the purchase of fertilizers, which rose from 6,931 francs to 
272,240.40 francs. 

The capital of the society now consists of 1,245 shares of 50 francs 
each, making a total of 62,250 francs. 

Business done by the Central Farmers* Co-operative Society. 


Cosmiercial { 
operations | 


Amount | Loans for 
' of goods |tb.e purdiase 


Loans gxanted from 19x4 to xgig 


Total Loans 

amount of out- 




ixancs 

francs 1 

1 

francs ' 

1 

francs 

f rancs | 

francs 1 

1 

19x3 

793 , 294»05 

_ 1 



1 

_ 1 

1914 

408,0x2.851 

880,558.10 

332,79445 

— 

— 1 

— 1 

1915 

472,348.^51 

8145145 

166,033.85 

112,273.00 

275,512.60 

— 

19 X 5 

1,020,837.201 

1,024,508.60 

408430.75 

106,21740 

202434.701 

— 

1917 

847,599.15 

968,488.60 

177,001.30 

128,207.00 

350 h, 34 . 00 | 

109,291.53 

19x8 1 

1 1,889,092.171 

653,870.35' 

82,826.00 

0 

0 

1 

H 

H 

441438.20 

6,931.00 

1919 

1 1 , 49 *,458.11, 

625,834.55 

82,3x0.00 

93,734.35 

329,770.001 

273,24040 

Tot . 1 

6,923,640.18 

4,234,731.65 

1,249,398.35 

556483.75 

1,599,609.50' 

388462.95 


635 ,ay+- 9 o *7,74045 
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MISCKr^I^AJNTEOUS INFORMATION RKE^ATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

I/IVB STOCK INSURANCE IN BOHEMIA — BuUeUn du Mtmstire de V ii^ncultuu de 
la Repubhque ickecho-slovaque, Piague, z October 1920. 

Live stock insurance in Bohemia is carried on by private underta 
kings; in Moravia there is a 2?ational Insurance Institute* We here deal 
only with the work in 1919 of the Czedi Federation of Insurance and Re¬ 
insurance of Animals used in Agriculture. 

The figures referring to this federation are as follow: 


IJCumber of societies. 182 

Number of members. 7^2:52 

Number of animals insured. 25,470 

Values insured.28,055,270 crowns 

Number of losses. 227 

Rate of mortality. 0.89 % 

Compensation paid. 336,058 crowns 

Produce of sale of carcases . 212,953 crowns 


Besides the compensation indicated, local insurance societies have 
obtained from the Federation 23,809 crowns for veterinary expenses, and 
24,943 crowns for various other expenses. From the beginning of its oper¬ 
ations in 1910 the Federation has paid 5,377,683 crownwS. If we deduct 
the produce of the sale of carcases, which amounted to 3,006,857 crowns, 
there remain 2,870,826 crowns as net amount of compensation paid. 

The figures for the insurance of horses are as follow: 


Number of societies. 18 

Number of mmbers. 640 

Numbei of animals insured. i»53i 

VaJiies insured. 3»984,350 crowns 

Number of losses. 33 

Compensation paid. 59,820 crowns 

Produce of sale of carcases. 27,465 crowns 

Net amount of compensation . 32,355 crowns 


Since its formation in 1914, the Federation has paid a net amount of 
I 59>439 crowns, after deducting the value of the carcases. 
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A law on live stock insurance is now being prepared. The premiums 
paid would be i per cent if the value assured does not exceed 2,000 crowns; 
1.50 per cent should the insured value be between 2,000 and 4,000 crowns; 
2 per cent should it be between 4,000 and 6,000 crowns. 

We may add that in Moravia the National Insurance Institute insures 
horses, oxen and cows up to the value of 5,000 crowns, and bulls up to 8,ouo 
crowns. 

FRANCE. 

CONDITIONS FOR THE SUCCESS OF DIVE STOCK INSURANCE — Paris, 31 

October 1920. 

R. A. Briard, manager of the Mutnelle Percheronne, dealing with 
the conditions for the success of live stock insurance from the point 
of view of large mutual societies, lays it down that, in order to succeed, 
a society for insurance against mortality amongst Kve stock must: 

(1) Eimit its action to a determined district, in which the risk being 
practically the same, it may draw up an appropriate tariff. With r^ard 
to this, it is interesting to note that in cattde breeding districts where the 
animals live part of the year in the fidds, the risk of mortality is least, 
but immediatdy on entering plains or urban areas, where the animals, 
working harder, are therefore fed more plentifully, and where there are 
substitutes for fodder, such as oil-cake, molasses mixtures, etc., it is seen 
that the mortality is doubled. 

(2) Adopt almost necessarily the mutual form, for a regional soci¬ 
ety will never make enough profit to pay adequate dividends on capital 
and provide for reserves. 

(3) Never exceed 30 per cent for general expenses. This also neces¬ 
sitates a limited fidd of action, with a large number of insured persons. 

BtOEEAND. 

MUTUAL DIVE STOCK INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN 1919, — Saarcijpbrs voob hex 
KoNiNEiajx nxR NBDBRLAimEN' [StotisHcal Year Book of the Kingdom of HoUand), Year 
1919 The Hague, 1921. 

The following tables contain statistics of the mutual live stock in¬ 
surance societies 

I, Horses, 



( 

1919 1 

1 

1 

19x6 1 

xgzi 1 

1 

1906 

Nmubci uf societies .^ 

* 562 

1 

538 

533 

.377 

Number of members. 

07.591 

57.5*6 1 

48,549 

30,447 

Animals insured . . ..... 

1 *31.147 

*04,494 

90,602 

56,814 

Number of losses .’ 

' 4,0*7 

2,676 1 

a.750 

1,69* 

Amount of compexisatioji, after deduc¬ 
tion of the Value of the carcase (in 
florins). 

# 

*.759,083 

717,349 

546.138 ' 

290.799 
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2 . CaUle. 




7916 


1906 

Xiimbei of soaeties. 

919 

882 

885 

748 

Number of membexs.^ 

93,024 

90,319 

89.748 

72,797 

Anftnjig insured. . .. 

379,082 

403,059 

377,540 

273,099 

Number of losses.i 

Amount of compeusaiioxi, aftei 

8,287 * 

8,519 1 

10,750 

5,294 

deducting tbe value of the carcaseb 

? 

? 




3- Ptps. 





1919 1 

X916 

I9IX 

1906 

Numbei of societies. 

T22 

114 

107 

56 

Number of membeib. 

10,267 

12,273 

10,353 

4,357 

Animals imured. 

12,661 

31.886 

25,575 j 

9,096 

Number of losses. 

618 , 

2,195 

1,562 ] 

543 

Amount of compeasatiQn, after de-| 





ductir^ the value of the carcases t 
(in florins). 

18,502 ] 

_ 55.199 1 

20.7671 

13,205 



4- 

Shet>p afid 

C) 

1 

11 ’ 

II 





igig 

X9z6 

zgzi 

1 

1906 

Numbe. of sodeties. 


133 

139 

137 

55 

Number of membeis .... 

. . . 

1 8,514 

9,748 1 

8,785 

3,857 

Animals insured. 

. . . 

13,824 

15,938 

14,300 

6,362 

Number of losses. 

. . . 

1,247 

i.*74 1 

1.039 


Amount of compensation. 

alter 1 




deducting the value of the carcases 

i 




(in florins). 

. . . 

’ 22,671 1 

16,998 1 

11.5411 

5,614 


To lia\'e a complete idea of the worfciiig of the Dutdh mutual live 
stock iusuian.ee societies, it would be necessaiy to know also the value 
of t^ip animals insured and, above all, the amount of the premiums paid. 
On the other hand, we are warned that the figures given only relate to the 
sodeties whiA have furnished particulars, and it would be indispensable 
to have some information regarding the number of the other sodeties and 
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the business done by them. Subject to these reservations, it may be remarked 
that while the insurance of cattle and, even more markedly, the insurance 
of horses, show a steady development, the insurance of pigs, sheep and goats 
shows a decided set-back. In particular, the number of pigs insured in 
1919 is 60 per cent, less than the number insured in 1919, although the 
number of societies doing this class of insurance business reaches a higher 
figure^than it has ever done before. This fact is due solely to the considerable 
reduction of the number of pigs in Holland. 'WHiereas, in fact, in 1918 
there were 1,185,438 pigs in Holland there were only 600,133 in the following 
year and 449,839 in 1919. The diminution in the total number of pigs and 
in the number insured thus correspond. 


SPAIN. 

THE PROVIDENT EAND CX/UBS. — Asamsusa DE LOS COTOS SOCIAIES DB PRBV 13 I 6 N. 
BoleHn la Asocutczdn de los Agricultores de Bspafia, July-September and October 1920, 
and BoleUti de Af^tcuUura iecntca y econdmtca, September 1920. — CoTos socialbs db 
PRBVIS1617. BoleUn del de Reformas socuaes^ Aupnist and September 1920. — Co* 

MISldN ORGABTIZAJDORA DB LA ASAMBLBA DB COTOS SOCIALBS DB PRBVlSldN. El rre**tSOr^ 
September 1920 — Aznar (Severmo) • l/> que es el coto social de prewsi^n. BoleHn de 
AuncuUura tunica y ecohdmtca, October 192 

The ancient trade corporations, which were so flourishing in the Middle 
Ages, had certain principles of mutual aid in which one may recognize the 
original source of the modem systems of collective aid for individual ad¬ 
vantage. 

These prindples they practised in many cases. The commonest prac¬ 
tice was the payment of a small money contribution for the formation of 
a mutual aid fund, but notinfrequentlythecontiibutiontooktheformof a 
certain amount of]abour,of which the resulting produce served to aid those 
members of the corporation who on account of old age or for other reasons 
could not provide lor their own needs by their own efforts. 

A typical example of the application in modem times of this last form 
of mutual insurance we find, as we have pointed out in cither issues in the 
Provident l^nd Clubs [Cotos soctahsde Previstdn) which have recently 
sprung up. We do not here repedt in detail the organization and working 
of these clubs, refeiring the reader to our issues of January 1930 (page 35) 
and May 1920 (page 343) in which they were described, but we here note 
that the Spanish Government, lecognizing the great social importance of 
the Cotos, has granted them special fiscal privileges. 

A Royal Order of 8 November 1920 has, in fact, laid down that, in 
order to encourage the development and the spread of such beneficent in¬ 
stitutions the shares of the provident land clubs shall enjoy all the special 
exemptions enumerated in the Royal Order of 4 October 1919. 

Id the meantime the Instituto Naoional de PrevisiSn, with the collabora¬ 
tion of the public authoiities and of the agricultural syndicates, arranged 
to hold in Graus, towards the end of last October a Congress of Provident 
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I^d Clubs wiih the object of promoting the organization of such dubs in 
every part of the Peninsula. 

The condusions at which the congress arrived were the following: 

1. It is necessary to attain to a new organization of rural property. 

2. The beginning of the new system should be the compulsory 
formation of provident land dubs. 

3. Each land dub should have a certain area of land to be culti¬ 
vated in common by the labourers for whose benefit the produce is in¬ 
tended. 

4* Such land may, however, be divided into allotments each of 
which shall be assigned to a member of the dub, who may cultivate it and 
utilize the produce for his own benefit, provided he pa37s a contribution 
towards the formation of a pension fund for invalidity and old age. 

5. When the available land is unsuitable for cultivation on either 
system, a dub may be formed for the purpose of grazing stock. Each mem¬ 
ber would have the right to graze a certain number of head of stock on the 
land, or the land could be let for grazing to non-membeis or both methods 
could be adopted simultaneously, provided always that the necessary 
money to pay the insurance contributions was thereby obtained. 

6. When owing to dif&culties arising from the nature of the land or 
the character of the men, it is not possible to establish a land dub on suit¬ 
able land, provision may be made for invalidity and old age insurance pre¬ 
miums bya direct levy, of such amount as may be necessary, on all the rural 
property in the district. 

7. Lands for the establishment of provident land clubs shotdd be 
taken from State property, where it exists, or be obtained by donations, 
when they are made, or by purchase, if the means to purchase are forthcom¬ 
ing, or, in default of Other methods, by expropriation for reasons of public 
utility; the purchase price should be supplied by the Government who 
for this purpose should levy a oontiibution on the owners of rural property* 

8. The management cf the land dubs should be entrusted to a com¬ 
mittee of patrons, composed of representatives of the public authorities, 
of the communal administration, of the owners of rural property and of the 
workers. 

It remains to be seen whether the Spanish Government will promulgate 
laws based on the resolutions passed by the Conference of Gratis. In the 
meantime, we think it worth while to give a summary of the rules of the 
provident land dub established by the Count of Montomfe in the agricultural 
colony of La Valleja de Mandor. 

The Provident Land Club of Valleja is a mutual sodety which has for 
object the collective cultivation of lands granted for this purpose by the 
Count of Montom 4 s in order to provide, by a means of the resulting produce 
for the needs of the membeis in case of invalidity or old age or for the needs 
cf their orphans. 

The returns from the cultivation will be distributed in the following 
manner: 

Thirty per cent, to the Mutual Aid Society, 60 per cent.to the fund for 
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pioviding pensions in case of invalidity or old age or for orphans ; lo per 
cent, to the fund for the protection of old age. 

All the heads of families belonging to the colony and all persons over 
75 years of age residing in the colony will have the right to become members. 

The funds of the society will be foxtoed principally by the produce of 
the land but also by donations, whether from private persons or from the 
State, and by the voluntary contributions of the members. 

The pension fund will be managed by the Instituio Nacional de Previ- 
si 6 n and the age-limit for receiving a pension will be 65 years. 

The cultivation of the land belonging to the club will be carried out by 
the members either personally or by means of substitutes whom they will 
themselves pay; the turns of the members and the days* work which each 
must furnish, win be fixed by the manager, who will be chosen by election. 

The dub will be administered by a committee of management com¬ 
posed of a president, a vice-president, a treasurer and a secretary, all of 
whom wiU remain in office for four years. The duties of this committee 
will consist in the direction of the cultivation of the land, the keeping of 
the books, the distribution of the profits and in making the insurance con¬ 
tracts with the Instiiuto Nadonal de Previsidn, 


TUNIS. 

I. MUTUAE AGKICUETURAE FIRE INSURANCE IN 1919. — SiATiSTrQDB gAnArale 
DB LA XuinsiE, Asnue 1919 Tunis, 1920. 

The year 1919 has seen an increase in the prosperity of the mutual 
agricultural fire insurance sodeties. Although the number of members 
has diminished by 14, falling from 754 to 740, the amount 'of the values 
assured increased by more than 900,000 francs, reaching the sum of 
41,777,790 francs, which i** higher than in any previous year. The expenses 
were smaller than in the previous year, and left a profit of 138,867.40 
francs. The business done from 1913 to 1914 is shown in the following 
table; 


MnUid A^rkuUural Fire Insttrance Societies, 1913 to 1919. 


Years 

Number 

of 

xnem- 

bes 

Value 

absuied 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

paid 

Sub¬ 

sidies 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

leceipta 

Total 

reoeipta 


Compen¬ 

sation 

paid 

Other 

ea^penses 

Total 

payments 



fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1913 

364 

7 i 4 x 8,737 

55 , 421.58 

4,48740 

8,661.51 

68,570.69 

9 

18,020.60 

4,899.37 

22,928.97 

1914 

384 

7,875,899 

53 , 883 . 29 j 

6,000— 

9,262.05j 

68,145.34 

6 

26.003,66 

6,044.85 

32,048.51 

1915 

509 

16,334,743 

121,960.15 

5,000— 

20,13246 

147,092^1 

6 ! 

41,331.33 

9,047.06 

50,^98.38 

19x6 

5C3 

14,817,284 

83,212.93 

5,000— 

19,665.03 

107,877.96 

17 

35,953.10 

7,268.91 

43 , 333.01 

1917 

652 

33,331,069 

119,150.67 

5,000— 

4,368.37 

128,519.04 

16 

62,837.53 

7,51907 

70,356.60 

Z9x8 

^34 

40,871,907 

311,679.36 

5,000— 

7,840^3 

224,526.19 

10 

135,59549 

13,917.86 

139,493.35 

1919 

740 

41,777,790 

212,299,59 

5,050— 

13,759.59 

gtr 

331,059.35 

*4 

73,339.81 

19,852.04 

92,191.85 
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2 , MXJTUAI, AGRICUDTXTRAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAIIr IN 1919* — Statistique 
G&NiteAiB 3 >B ZA TUNISIB, Atuiee Z919. Tunis. 1920. 

The mutual societies for insurance against hail have been not less 
successful. The total values assured are, it is true, less by a milKon 
francs than in the preceding year, but this is not a serious matter, as the 
number of persons insured has not diminished, but has slightly increased. 
The profits during the year amounted to 105,441.42 francs. The business 
done from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the following table : 


Mutual Hail Insurance Societies 1913 to 1919. 


Years j| 







Number I 

of 

losess 1 

Compen- 

satiou 

paid 

Other 

expenses 

Total 

expend¬ 

iture 



fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1913 

XH 

3,2361370 

26,634.84 

7,000 

90.03 

33,724.87 

14 

4,7601.16 

ii,i8x.^ 

58,783.1a 

19*4 

134 

3,253,261 

27,762.22 

14,000 

132.23 

41,89445 

4 

27,005.98 

7 , 646 w 83 

34,652^3 

1915 

^54 

10,538,211 

79,389.57 

15,000 

75-39 

94,364.96 

69 

324,706.48 

36,230.31 

360,936.79 

19x6 

«5 

6,187,325 

31,210.73 

14,000 

1.09564 

66,306.37 

9 

13 , 335.53 

6,5x2.03 

19,847.56 

tW 

243 

8,673,9x6 

71,471.35 

14,000 

1,72443 

87,195.77 

5 

7,351.98 

7,097.20 

14,649.18 

19x8 

337 

si,x 67 , 93 a 

182,47446 

14,000 

2,128.31 

198,602.77 

4a 

250,512.02 

28,153.58 

278,665.60 

19*9 

33 * 

20,199,860 

170,946.25 

14,000 

2,276.52 

188,222.77 

— 

37 ,i38.89[25,62246 

82,781.35 
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MIvSCEt^LAJsmOUS INFOEMATION REI^ATING TO CREDIT. 

EGYPT. 


I. THE IfAND BANK OP EGYPT IN 1920. — La Revue J^eonomique et Financiire, PariSf 19 
Febrvtary 1921. 

As is well known, the prices of cotton attained an unprecedent level in 
1920. Although the laodowners of moderate means who form the bulk of 
the dients of the I^and Bank did not benefit to the full extent by the high 
prices, they were nevertheless favoured by selling prices hitherto unknown 
to them, which enabled them to cultivate completely and to enlarge their 
estates. 

The mortgage business increased, a considerable of persons desirous 
of acquiring land having applied to the Land Bank for the means of 
financing their purchases. The new loans granted were 254in number and 
amounted to £E. 887,016. The total sum invested in mortgages reached 
£E. 3,834,878 as compared with £E. 3,521,468 in 1919, 

The total amount of annual charges to be recovered, which was 
£E. 269,631 before the war, has now been reduced to £E. 160,931, of which 
55,860 relate to previous years and £E. 105,279 to 1920. These figures 
are by no means excessive if one considers that in the latter part of 1920 there 
was a severe crisis. 

The laud acquired by foreclosure was disposed of as in the past. The 
land offered for sale readily found purchasers, so that the item “ Property 
acquired by foreclosure " fell from £E. 3,3i4,8i4Qn 30 September 1919 to 
£Sk 1,688,822 on 30 September 1920. 


2, THE ** CREDIT FONCTER AGYPTIEN ” IN 1920. — La Revue iconomique elFinaneUre 
Parts, 5 Msudbi 1921. 

During the business year ended 31 October 1920, the Cridii Former 
Egyptien granted 360 loans for a total of 66,804,912 francs as compared 
with only 151 loans for a total of 17,221,889 fiancs in 1918-19. The instal¬ 
ments of repayment, the repayments in advance and the repayments duly 
made during the year together exceeded the amount of the loans, but were 
slightly less than in the previous year ; they amounted to 78,038,469 francs 
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as compared with 80,356,820 francs in 1918-19, so that the net diminution 
in the loans outstanding was only ii,233,557 francs as compared with 
63,134,932 francs. At the end of the year, the loans outstanding amounted 
to 472,495,766 francs as compared with 483,729,234 francs at the end of 
the previous year. 

HOI/I,AND. 

UORTGAGS CREDIT IN' 1919. — TAAsajFSKS voos hst ETomNSsiTK bssr Nbderi,ansick 
{StaHvUcal Year Booh of Ou Kingdom of Holland), Year 1919. Tlie Hague, 1931. 

Dtuing the year 1919 there tvas a substantial increase in mortgage 
indebtedness in Holland, as the follo'wing table indicates. 


Tabue I. — Amount {in thousands of fiorhis) of New Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature of the Debt. 


eentlng loans. . 


‘Xaken by mortgage banks on 
I rural properly. ..... 

I Taken by mortgage banks on 
I buildings 

iTaken by other banks and in- 
/ stitutionson mxalpxoperiy 

( Taken by other banka and 
institutions on buildings . ; 

Taken by individuals on rural 
pxoperty. 

Taken by individuals on build- 


Mortgages resulting from purchases not complete-' 
ly paid for and inequalites in the division of 


1918 

1917 

1916 

11.576 

9,786 

8,914 

105,786 

103,451 

78,506 

40,48a 

23,406 

17,175 

153,99* 

90,721 

68,735 

57,518 

43,69* 

40,293 

111,914 

92,217 

68,833 

22,882 

1 15.739 

15,627 


Mortgages representing annuities for life or 
perpetual annuities. 


363 347 371 


Mortgages representmg conditional or eventual 

debts. 4.786 4,614 3 »fi 49 

/Taken by mortgage banks on 
j rural property. 24 96 49 

1 Taken by mortgage banks on 
I buildings . .. 47 azo 630 

n^en by other banks or insti- 

to^ot beenS / ^tions on rural property 2,590 2,249 *»*48 

certained . . . jTaken by other banks or in- 

i stitutions on buildings. , 8,7x6 5,639 8,508 

ITaken by individuals on rural 
f property.12,52^ 12,580 8,8x3 

I Taken by individuals on buOd- 

\ . 34 . 6*4 *6,549 « 3*>9 

l Oscff Ua i i e otis mortgages... 519 8x5 1,047 


8.914 5 . 5*7 6,894 8.376 

7S.506 39,40a 38,467 48,015 
17,175 10,908 16,866 19,767 
68,735 37,954 5 i,* 9 i 44,060 
40,293 23,655 34,722 35,301 
68,833 42,6x3 64,095 71,4*8 

15,627 9,9x3 10,900 8,6x8 

Z40 255 asx 260 

3,747 4,642 4fii5 317*7 

129 9 57 17 

1,028 467 420 390 

1,784 750 1,294 1,380 

6,825 2,807 7,036 *,730 

7,250 4,946 5,994 5,197 

16,082 8,516 14,191 ia.577 

94 5261 296 209 


Total. . - 737,645 557,180 427,825 335,162 192^91 * 36,770 * 62,053 
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The following table shows the naortgages classified according to the 
amotmt of the debt for which they form the security; 


Tabi;e II. — Classificatim of Mortgages Registered in 1919 
according to the Amcnmt of the Debt 






ITumber 

Amount 

Debt of 

I to 

200 florins . . . 

152 

florins 

20,234 

s 

200 to 

300 


434 

97,328 


300 to 

1,000 


6733 

4,120,619 

« 

1,000 to 

5,000 

B . . 

37.759 

91,497,65* 


5,000 to 

10,000 


15.994 

105,087,669 


10,000 to 

20,000 


10,732 

139,085,932 


20,000 to 

30,000 


3,384 

77,387,867 


30,000 to 

50,000 


2,276 

83,300,954 

» 

50,000 to 

100,000 

^ • • • 

1,231 

78,478,717 

» 

100,000 florins and over .... 

743 

159.568,565 




Total . . . 

79,438 

737,645.436 


Classified according io the rate of interest, the mortgages registered 
in 1919 are as follow: 

Tabi.3$ III. — Classification of the Mortgages registered in 1919 
according to the Rate of Interest. 


' ' ' ! 

FTumber 

Amount 

Without inteicst. 

878 

flottna 

6,131,967 

Xess than 3 "i . 

51 

208,604 

From 3 to 3Va*/o. 

I19 

617,676 

a sV* to 4 % . 

203 

1.864,978 

a 4 t0 4Va% . 

5.4*8 

3s.376.408 

» 4Va to 5 % . 

16,170 

113,701.268 

a 5 t0 5V»%. 

38,110 

*85,558.106 

a sVa to 6 %. 

4,536 

66,905,616 

• 6 to 7 %.1 

3,560 

34.091.743 

» 7 % upwards. 

230 

2,622.365 

Rate not ascertained .. 

10,053 

1 193,57*.705 

Total . . . 

79,438 

737,645.436 
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The moitgagos outstanding on 31 December 1909 and 31 December 1919 
were thus classified; 


Table IV. — Mortgages Outstandvig on 31 December 1909 
and 31 December 1919. 


Rate 

of iafeiest 

On 31 December 1909 

On 3t December 19x9 

Number 

Amotuat 

in 

tbooaands 
of florins 

Amount 
as % 
of total 

Number 

Amount 

in 

thousands 
of florins 

Amount 
as % 
of total 

Witlioat interest. . . 

4.401 

27,633 

1-34 

3.535 

28.413 

0.93 

Less tliattS %. . . . 

354 

1.917 

0.09 

335 

1,878 

o.c6 

Biom 3 to 3 Va %. . 

2,202 

12,285 

0.60 

1,856 

11,910 

0.39 

» SV* t0 4%. . . 

8,326 

64,846 

3-15 

4.524 


0 80 

> 4 to 4 Va %. . . 

166,615 

903.917 

43-92 

111,694 

519,422 

17.07 

» 4 Vato 5 %. . . 

125.117 

500,014 

24.30 

i 6 q,IZ 2 

973,533 

32.00 

» 5 to 5 Va • 

92,320 

187,309 

9.10 1 

147,176 

709,418 

23.32 

a 5^/ato6%. . . 

1,270 

13.145 

0.64 

8,735 

100,739 

3-31 

» 6 to 7 . . . . 

3,677 

23,496 

114 

8,518 

73.402 

2.4Z 

7 % upwards , . . 

195 

1.500 

0.07 

534 


0.20 

Rate not ascertained . 

25.903 

321,971 

15-65 

39,947 

593.576 

19-51 

Total . . . 

430.580 

2,038,033 

100.00 

486,966 

3,042,760 

100.00 


The amount of the mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortgage banks 
carrying on business in Hbllmd, reached 588,642,000 florins at the end of 
1919. To these figures mu^ be added 1,806,000 florins lent by two colon¬ 
ial mortgage bante. The following table slxows the loans granted up to 
the end of 1914 and of 1919 by the more important mortgage banks. 
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Tabi^ V. — Loans Granted, ii^p to the end of 1914 and 
of 1919 Principal Mortgage Banks, 


Name of bank 

19x4 

(in thousands 1 

X919 

(in thousands 


of dorms) 

of florins) 

Algemeene Eriesebe Hypotlieekbauk. 

5 t 547 

10,106 

Algemeeue B3^tlieekbaiik.. 

16,080 

* 7,575 

Axusterdauiscibe Hn>oibeekbauk. 

20.035 

19.837 

Ainhemsche Hypothoekbauk. 

10,075 

* 0,544 

Bataafsdhe Hypotbeekbauk. 

9,842 

10,618 

Dordreditsche Hypotbeekbank. 

6.525 

* 3,*75 

Kerste Nederl. Hypotheekbaak. j 

14,006 

13,114 

Fzlescb-Groningscbe Hypotbeekbank. 

27.042 

36,305 

*s-Gmvenbaagscbe Hypotbeekbenk.. 

18,788 

19.476 

HAarlexnsdie Hypotbeekbank. 

17,002 

2 i >545 

HoUandsche Hypotheekbauk.. 

17,340 

20,120 

Hypotbeekb. v. Ned. (Alg, WaaA.-Bjj.). 

15.839 

18,269 

Haastilchtscbe H3^theekbauk. 

io,is 3 

11,828 

Hij. voor Hypothecair Crediet. 

12,500 

18,190 

Natlonale Hypotbeekbauk. 

46,255 

43,^02 

Nederl. Hypotbeekbauk. 

28,999 

! 38,811 

Rotterdamsche Hypotbeekbauk. 

48,666 

42»590 

Utrecbtsdbe Hypotbeekbauk... 

25,996 

3 *s 029 

Veendasuaer Hypotheekbauk. 

4.337 

* 2 s 775 

Wesllaudscbe Hypotbeekbauk. 

27.827 

3 *s 6 S 9 

Zuider Hypotbeekbauk. 

7,802 

*0,034 

Zuid-HoUandsebe Hypotbeekbauk.. . . 

20,963 

20,472 


SWITZBRT^ANI). 


MORXGAG]^ CREDIT IN Z919. DAS SCZIWBIZBRI 9 CBB BAKXSWBSBNT IS JABRB I 9 £ 9 * Beat, 
beitct im Stdtistisdicn Bureau der Sdiweizexiscihen Natioualbauk (Beridileistatter; Her- 
main Schunebeli) Separatabdrude aus der ZeUschrift tint seJmeUetiseke SiaHsUh und Volks* 
wirtscheUftt 56 Jahrgan^, Heft 3. Bemc, Stampfli et Cle., Z9az. 

We have dealt in a previotus isstie (z) vdth the development of mortgage 
credit in Switzerland np to the end of 19x8. We axe now in a position to 
indicate its development up to the end of 1919, making use for the propose 
of the statistics furnished by the Zeit$ckrift f&r scfmsizerische StaHstik wnd 
Wolkswirtschaft. < 

In Switzerland mortgage credit is furnished by the followinggroaps 
of Banks: Cantonal ban^ {KantonaJSmSen) ; large banks ; 

4 


(x) T^ue of April xpso. 
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local banks {Lohd- and. MUteHanheti^ ; savings and loan banks {Sfar- uni 
LBikkassm)] mortgage banks (Hypothekenbanken) ; savings banks {Sfarkas- 
sen); trustee banks {Trustbanken); foreign banks {pberseebcmhen). 

Amongst these groups the Trustbanken have completely abandoned the 
business of mortgage credit since 1914. The last group [XJberseebanken) 
has done this dass of business since 1914, but to a very small extent, and 
to a less extent each year, so that from about 56,000,000 francs in 1914, the 
amount of the noor^age loans granted diminished to 46,500,000 francs 
in 19x8 and to 41,825,000 francs in 1919. 

In all the ot^ groups of banks the amount of the mortgage credit 
grantedis steadily increasing, except in the case of the savings and loan 
banks, vrluch shov7 a considerable diminution in this branch of their 
activity for the amount has diminished from 232,549,000 francs in 1911 
to 172,465.000 francs in 1919. 

Tte cantonal banks and the mortgage banks much exceed all the 
other banking groups in mortgage credit business. The mortgage loans 
granted by the first group have already exceeded 1,500 milhons, being 
1,622,217,000 francs m 1919 as compared with 1,558,481,000 francs in 
1918. Those of the second group have almost reached 1,500 millions, being 
1,427,778,000 francs in 1919 as compared with 1,449,541,000 francs in 1918. 

Both the cantonal t^ks and the mortgage bwks serve almost exclus¬ 
ively for mortgage credit. 

Mortgage credit forms an important part of the business of the local 
banks, of the large banks and of the savings banks. 

The mortgage loans granted in 1919 in these three groups of banks 
were as follows: 


1919 19x8 

ft. b. 

bocal banks.263,962,000 245,614,000 

barge banks.204,656,000 225,989,000 

Savings banks.691,157,000 603,718,000 


Ihe total amount of mortgage loans granted by all the Swiss banks in 
1919 was 4,424,060,000 francs as compared with 4,323,937,000 francs in 
1918. There was this in 1919 an incaease of 100 inilliQn francs over the 
%ures of 1918. In previous years, the increases over the preceding years 
were as follows: 1913: 145 millions; 1914: 105 millions; 1915: 49 mil¬ 
lions ; 1916:54 millions; 1917: 156 millions ; 1918; 97 millions. 






Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOaAE CONDITIONS 
OE THE AGRICUETURAD CLASSES 


FRANCE. 

THE SLEEPING ACCOlilMODATlON OP AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 


SOXns.CB: 

DtrrotrRMAinxixt! (Haunoe): Dv la lifotmc du Io);eme&t ttual, in La RIain-d'auvre agticole, 
Pati", Dccembt't iQso.ond January iqai. 

Tho^h the praiseworthy efforts made during the last twenty years 
by some large proprietors have’ in certain districts led to appreciable im¬ 
provements in the housing conditions of labourers, these isolated examples 
have been two seldom followed, and it may be said that in France there 
has been no general sjr&tematic action for the improvement of rural 
dwellings. 

There are several reasons for this indifference. On the one hand many 
employers do not realise the importance of the qu^tion and do not perceive 
that it affects in the highest degree the prosperity of their farms. Even 
now, though during and sina> the war the farmers have made large pro¬ 
fits, it does not seem that there ha.s been any general improvement in the 
hotusing conditions of their employes. 

0!}i the other liaiid, the great mass of rural labourers, still more ignorant 
on the subject, arc surprisingly careless concerning sanitation and comfort. 
To earn good wages, to be well fed, to have reduced hours of labour, are 
the predominant desires. All the rest is of secondary importance to them- 

This indifference on both aides is often so strengthmed by the force 
of habit or respect for local traditions that it scarody occurs to any one 
that things should be other than they are. 

But the question of workmen’s dwellmgs is as urgent in the country 
as in the dty. Crowded streets have no monopoly of tuberculosis, nor of 
infant mortality, not of alcoholism. These three scourges decimate or 
enfeeble to an equal extent the population of the country, who, in spite of 
their open air life and a higher moral tone, do not escape them more than 
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the toilers in the city. Now if we are right in blaming the want of educa¬ 
tion of the peasant population on the subject of personal or social sanita¬ 
tion, we may also blame their dwellings, both those handed down from 
father to son and those which shelter the per3aaanent or temporary workers 
— where too many generations have followed one another and where the 
decay of years has accumulated to the detriment of the health of today, 

§ I. Importance op the question 

OP THE HOUSINO OP AGRICUXTURAE LABOURERS. 

The inquiry to which we shall presently refer will show, from the 
material as well as from the social point of view, the urgency of the ques¬ 
tion of the housing of agricultuial labourers. But we must first indicate 
its importance for the future of French agriculture, even from the point 
of view of its economic development. 

Bven before the war there were just complaints of the exodus of farm 
labourers to the factory and the city, and of the consequent scarcity of 
labour in the country. This state of affairs is now aggravated by the war, 
not only because the loss of life affected more especially the peasant popu¬ 
lation, but also because the high factory wages attract and draw into 
urban centres a large number of agricultural labourers. If these are to be 
retained in the villages, it is absolutely necessary to procure for them ad¬ 
vantages at home which may counterbalance the attractions of the towns. 
The question is certainly a complex one, but it would seem that better hous¬ 
ing is one of the elements essential to its solution. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that when field workers 
(day-labourers, ffirm servants and small cultivators) find more comfort, ease, 
and home pleasures in their own abodes, a heavy blow will have been struck 
at the spirit of adventure which urges them to desert the land. 

This is not all. Even supposing that the efforts to i mprove rural dwell¬ 
ings should prove powerless to arrest the exodus towards the towns, they 
must nevertheless be made, if only to facilitate the engagement of foreign 
agricultural labour to compensate for the deficiency of native labour. 

During the wai several foreign governments (Italy, Portugal, Spain) 
encouraged the immigration into France of their surplus labour. But they 
only permitted it on condition that the labourers should uot only receive 
wages equal to those of French labourers, but also good food and suitable 
lodgmg. Foreign private associations for the protection of the interests 
of their fellow citizens in foreign countries often supervised from these 
various points of view the labour contracts made by French employers. 

These tendencies have survived the war. Amongthe different govern¬ 
ments there is a legitimate desire to prevent their citizens when abroad from 
bei^ exploited in any way, and among the emigrants a very marked 
desire not to be treated hke pariahs. In fact after the signature of the 
Franco-Polish Treaty of 3 September 1919 regulating immigration and 
emigration, the Fran co-Italian Treaty of 30 September 1919 and the 
Fmoo-CssecbosloVak Treaty of the 20 March igzo, model hiring contracts 
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were drawn up by mutual consent of tbe governments interested, in which 
the following clauses occur: 

" Only families and households have a right to require a separate lodg¬ 
ing. This lodging must be sanitary. 

“ Male and female unmarried workers shall be lodged in rooms separ¬ 
ated according to sex. Carters, and laboureis in charge of oxen and cows 
shall, unless it can be otherwise arranged, be lodged in the stables and cow¬ 
houses, where the employer must provide for each a bed with mattress, 
pillow, sheets and blankets. 

" The lighting and warmth shall be the same for them as for Trench 
labourers." ' 

The question of housing being thus connected with the engagement of 
foreign labour, we shall see that wherever we turn and whatever point of 
view we take, the problem of the housing of agricultural labourers forces 
itself on the attention. 

The study of this problem has been undertaken by the Trench Society 
for Cheap Dwellings, which desnes especially to place it on a substancial 
basis. With the concurrence of the ^dety of Trench Agriculturists, the 
Central Union of the Syndicates of Agriculturists, the Sodety of Social Eco¬ 
nomy and the Mus4e Sociale, it has opened an inquiry into the subject. 

Unfortunately the war has presented this preliminary work from bdnf 
as widely extended as was hoped. Such as it is, however, the inquiry has 
suffidently enlightened us as to the actual condition of the housing of agri¬ 
cultural labourers in Trance. 

Sixteen regions, differing from one another iu custoros, geographical 
position, economic conditions, and systems of cultivation have been separ¬ 
ately examined. Now the recorded statements present everywhere charac¬ 
teristics so similar that we may safely condude that things are not very dif¬ 
ferent where there has been no inquiry. 

§ 2, The sdebhng accommodation op pabm wosesrs. 

The question of sleeping accommodation on which we now dwell more 
particularly must be distinguished from that of housing. 

It is a narrower question than that of rural housing in general and con- 
cems only the place where the hours devoted to sleep or rest are passed, and 
the conditions midei which they may be enjoyed. 

We must also add that the question, thus reduced, only ocmcems paid 
labourers living on the farm and does not concern those who are living 
in their own homes. 

To make the report clearer, M. Maurice Dufourmantelle, Vice-president 
of the Trench Sodety for Cheap Dwellings has divided the farm-workers 
into four das.scs, according to the approximate similarity of the conditions 
of the labourers from the point of view which we are now considering. In 
the first group are the workers engaged by the year, in the second, women 
farm servants, in the third, labourers, carters, cowmen and shepherds; 
in the fourth day-labourers and seasonal labourers. Tor each of these 
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classes, both the sleeping place and the actual bedding have to be consid¬ 
ered. 

(a) Workers mgageA by the year. — It seems that workers engaged by 
the year should classed among the tetter lodged of agricultural 
workers, at least as far as the sleeping-places are concerned. 

From the inquiry we learn that though in certain parts of Normandy, 
Totnaine, Nord and Burgundy, workers engaged by the year sleep in cow¬ 
houses or stables, it is ^.fEerent in many other districts, Brittany, lie de 
France, Yonne, Poitou, Maine, I/imousin, P6rigord, Franche-Oomt6, Can- 
tal and Aveyron for instance, where t]tey sleep apart from the cattle, 
sometimes in dormitories, sometimes in separate rooms, sometimes also 
in the room that serves as kitchen, or in an attic. 

These statements are, however, only relatively true. We need not seek 
in them for any geographical classification, which is rendered impossible 
by the differences not only between one district and another, but often 
between one locality and another in the same district. We may, however, 
venture to say that as a general rule the districts in which the housmg 
conditions of the agricultural labourers are most favourable are those of 
small or medium farms, where between masters and servants the old tra- 
cyrions of family life still exist. The Breton farm, with its Jiving room on 
tne ground floor, along the walls of which are ranged the recesses with beds 
for masters and servants, is perhaps the most characteristic expression of 
this idea of domestic lodging. 

If now we pass from the question of the sleeping-room to that of the 
bedding, we shall find a condition of things whichleaws much to be desired. 

Almost everywhere beds for servants are rudimentary. They usually 
oonast of wooden flames or simply of boards, with a matliess of straw or 
wool, or a sack of oats. An iron bedstead with hair mattiess is an exception. 

The employer generally supplies two blankets and two sheets, but they 
are not alwayTs changed frequently. On an average they are changed every 
month or eveiy two months. It is true that on some farms they are 
changed every fortnight. But how much more numerous are those where 
a change is only made every two or three months. 

How can it be expected that the bed can be kept sufficiently clean un¬ 
der these conditions, espeaally if it serves for two persons, or is placed in 
the cow-house or stable, often without a partition between it and the cattle ? 

As for the comfort of the farm servants, especially of those lodged in 
rooms, there is hardly any thought of it. Not only are the sleeping rooms often 
small and ill-ventilated, but they are fitted up in the most primitive way. In 
the replies to questions only four or five examples were found of farmers, 
conscious of their social duties, whose workers^ rooms are provided with 
the elementary comfort of a table, a chair, and a stove, besides the bed. 
Everywhere els6 the furniture consists only of a chest and a few nails in 
the wall on which to hsing dothes. 

Poor as is the accommodation supplied to farm servants, do they keep 
their beds and rooms in a state of order and deanliness ? This questioD 
has nearly always received a negative answer. Where the care of their 
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looms is left to the occapaats, they talre but little trouble about it. 
They only make their becfe “once a week, or whenever it occurs to 
them. ” They have larely any sense of deauliness or sanitation. 

Often after long and hard days of toil, overpowered by fatigue, they 
throw themselves on their beds without undressing as soon as the evening 
meal is over. The room is in no better condition than the bed. When a 
certain amount of order was found by the inquiry to eadst, it was nearly 
always where the work was done by the farmer’s wife or her servant. 

(b) Women farm servants. — There is little to be said about this da s s 
of farm workers, because most of the statements made about workers en¬ 
gaged by the year are applicable also to women farm servants, especially 
as regards bedding, changing of linen, and furnishing of the bedroom. 

These women seem on the whole to be treated better than the men with 
regard to the question under consideration. For one thing, they are nearly 
always lodged in the house of their employer, in che room that serves as 
a kitchen, or in that of their mistress or her daughters, or in a separate room, 
rarely in an out-building. Even in this last case they have a private room, 
often indeed only a small attic, a dark loft, or an ill-ventilated closet. 

They generally have, too, the appreciable advantage of each having a 
bed ; double beds seem to be the exception. Eastly, the bedding and furniture 
at their disposal .seem to be often more comfortable and less rudimentary. 

These conditions might certainly be improved, but they are none the 
less a higher grade in the scale of housing of labourers, and it is doubtless 
to the tclatiTO well-beiug resulting from this as much as to the ideas of order 
and deanliness naturally more developed in w’omen, that we may attribute 
the fact that the sleeping-rooms of women farm servants are as a rule bet¬ 
ter kept. 

(c) LaloHrers, carters, cemmen and shepherds. — Here we open the most 
painful chapter of the inquiry. It is short, contained in a few lines uni¬ 
formly repeated in nearly all the answers to the questions: “labourers, 
carters, cowmen and shepherds sleep beside the cattle in the stable, the 
cow-house and the sheep-fold. " 

This is the rule. Its justification is the necessity of ensuring that the 
animals shall be watched over at night. But when one sees to what 
lamentable results it leads one may well ask if it is absolutely necessar>', or 
if, on the contrary, important changes might not be made m the practice. 
The position of this dass of agricultmal labourers is certainly not to be en¬ 
vied, and it is easy to understand that such labourers are difficult to ob¬ 
tain. Taking everything into consideration, the most fortunate among them 
are those who, in summer, go with the cattle to the pastures, and if they do 
not sleep in the open air, fed shelter for themselves alone in the mormtain 
chdlet or the moveable cabir of the shepherd. Bat let us return to the cow¬ 
house. 

The beds are placed in one of the stalls beside the animals, often with¬ 
out a separating partition. Or else the bed is suspended from the ^- 
ing, or raised on boards supported by four stakes, and in that case it is 
reached by a ladder. 
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The bed scarcely deserves the name. When it is not an old wooden 
bedstead it is made of boards fitting together more or less closely on which 
are thrown a straw mattress, a feather bed, a sack of oats or some maize 
straw, and some blankets, which soon become dirty. In such beds stable¬ 
men or cowmen sleep often two together. 

It is not difficult to guess what are the possibilities of sanitation and 
the ideas of cleanliness with such sleeping accommodation. The pump in 
the yard serves for ablutions which are not always daily. One answer to 
the inquiries made confessed that in that district labourers and cowmen 
“ washed and dried themseh’es as best they could. " 

But in the midst of this dreary picture some blighter spots appear which 
seem to prove that reforms are possible. In one place the bed in the stable 
is isolated by a wooden partition. In another a small dosed room is 
anauged m the stable with which it communicates by a glazed door, thus 
enabling the men to watch over the animals. In some districts the large 
proprietors haVL not been afraid to put down the custom of sleepily among 
the animals except at the time of calving, and to lodge theii stable men, 
carters or cowmen in a building adjoining the cow-house. * 

(d) Day labourers and seasonal labourers, — There is little to be said 
about this last class of agricultmal labourers. 

The day labourers are rarely lodged at the farm. They are genexaUy 
people of the neighbourhood, living in thdr own homes, who engage them¬ 
selves to work on the adjoining farms. Their day's work ovei, they go 
home for the night. 

When lodged at the farm they are usually treated like those engaged 
by the year. What has been said of these last applies also to them ; they 
are sometimes lodged in rooms, sometimes in stables, sometimes also they 
ate given special dormitories containing many beds. 

Seasonal labourers are also generally lodged collectively. They are usu¬ 
ally grouped in laige doimitories, bams, granaries or other out-buildings 
connected with the farm. They are seldom placed with the cattle. The 
sexes are generally separated. Yet the inquiry reveals that in certain 
districts of the south the custom still prevails, though diminishing, of lodg¬ 
ing tog^her in great dormitories male and female woikers, men, women, and 
young girls, engaged for the vintage. Needless to point out the danger 
of this promiscuity. 

The housing of the seasonal labourers leaves much to be desired, On 
certain f a rms they are given camp-beds. But more often they lie on straw 
or hay covered with a sheet, with or without blankets, nearly always 
without| tmdressing. ^ The means of cleanliness are non-existent or rudi¬ 
mentary. 

§ 3. The improvement of bedding. 

The situation which we have described evidently calls for reforma¬ 
tion. But before considering this, we must see what light is thrown by 
the inquiry on the ideas of the former and his workmen on the subject. 

^ Many of the answers to the questions affirm that agricultural labourers 
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have no ideas on the subject, that they never think of it, and that it is quite 
a matter of indifference to them. 

It is possible that this may be true of certain distnets where the general 
conditions of accommodation and bedding are satisfactory, as in Brittany. 
It may also be admitted that the habit, acquired in the family in early years, 
of sleeping two in a bed may make a labourer on a farm tolerate a bedfel¬ 
low. It is also certain that many labourers prefer to sleep in cow-houses 
or stables, at least in winter, because they are warmer than the rooms. But 
we must not generalize from these statements respecting districts or indi¬ 
viduals, and those correspondents would .‘eem to be nearer psychological 
truth who write that the labourer accepts existing conditions because there 
is nothing better, but that defective accommodation tends to cause scarcity 
of labour. “ If we still wish to find farm-servants, " say? the Vice-president 
of the Union of Agricultural Syndicates of C6te-d’Or, " we must find ac¬ 
commodation for them, other than the stables. It is absolutely necessary 
that each should have a room. Then the labourer will feel himself an 
individual; he will rise in his own opinion, and will take more interest in 
his work. He must have a place where he can do as he pleases, un¬ 
disturbed by the presence of hfe collagues. He must therefore have a room 
which is sanita"y, well ventilated, and sufficiently comfo’table. He will then 
£ee< himself at home, will be contented and wffl remain on the fann. ” 

Similar desires exist in other departments besides C6te-d’Or. In 
Dordogne, in Sarthe, in the Central Plateau, the workers wish, to have se¬ 
parate rooms rather than sleep in the stables. In Ande and in Charente 
it is said that employes are growing “ more and more exacting ” on the 
question of beds. Even in Normandy, where some say that the labourers 
are satisfied, it must be confessed that often at nightfall they leave the 
stables and go to spend the night with their families. 

It therefore seems that, while avoiding any preconceived ideas in one 
sense dx another, it most be confessed that a new feeling is gradually awak¬ 
ing among the peasantry, that they no longer accept passively the lodging 
and sleeping accommodation offered them, and that they are beginning 
to see that things might be improved. 

This new state of mind was manifested in certain recent agricultural 
strikes, for instance, those of Seine et Marne (August 1919) wh^ the lab¬ 
ourers demanded the gradual suppression of .sleeping accomrnodation 
in stables or cow-houses, and the fitting up of dormitories and refectories. 
The same tendencies are manifest in the Federation of Agriculture which 
is under the patronage of the General Labour Confederation, and which 
comprises 200 syndicates with 20,000 memhets (labourers, market garden¬ 
ers, woodcutters, horticulturists, vine-dressers, lean-producers from 
the Landes, metayers from Adonr, hoop-makers from the Centre, day 
labourers from Beauce and Brie). 

These aspirations have not escaped sonK of th^e who replied to the 
inquiry and who have given their views on the subject. One of them, re¬ 
presenting Corrtee, where agricultural housing is particularly defective, 
does not hesitate to say that "to remedy the evil all rural buildings should 
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be reconstructed. It would certainly be desirable, if possible, to substi¬ 
tute everywhere new buildings for old But particularly at the present 
time such a gigantic work could not be uaidertaken, and it is better to con¬ 
sider rather what essential improvements may be possible. 

As to sleeping accommodation in stables and cow-houses, some farmers 
think it should be entirely given up. Others suggest improvements, pro¬ 
hibiting the sui^ension of the bed in the air, a system by which the sleeper 
breathes all the impure gases of the place, and isolating him from the 
cattle. There are different views as to the method of securing this isola¬ 
tion. Some think a mere wooden partition is sufficient, to prevent the 
cattle from ransacking the bed and disturbing the cowman in his sleep. 
Others have a better idea, that of a small room in the stable, but separated 
by a brick partition, ventilated ftom outside, and communicating with the 
stable by a glazed door. 

With regard to the fitting up of sleeping-places in the farm-house, more 
sanitation, cleanliness and comfort are advisable. For example, plaster¬ 
ing and whitewashing the walls, better ventilation, cupboards or chests 
of drawers ^or clothes, and wash-stands to obviate the necessity of going to 
the pump in the yard to wash. Where workmen sleep in a dormitory, they 
should take it in turn to sweep it, under the supervision of the senior man 
in the room; and in any case, rewards should be given for well-kept rooms, 

Lastly, all are agreed in advising the absolute separation of the sexes, 
the abolition of double beds, the provision of iron bedsteads with wire mat¬ 
tresses easy to keep dean in place of the wooden bedsteads, which are nests 
of vermin, the supply of Unen, if the individual has none of his own, and 
the more frequent change of sheets. 

These suggestions, resulting from the observation of facts, and often 
supported by experience, are also those which were adopted, when made more 
more explicit and complete on certain points, by the Agricultural Labour 
Commission in its session *of 19 July 1920. The conclusions of this Com¬ 
mission are summarized as follows. 

1. For those who watch over cattle at night a room shall be made in 
the stable or cow-house, or in their immediate proximity. 

It shall be shut off, communicating with the stable by a glazed door, 
and shall have a window ii^the outer wall for light and air. The parti¬ 
tions shall be constructed of air-tight materials. 

2. Accommodation apart from the stables shall be arranged for those 
who have not the care of the animals by night. 

Separate rooms shall be reserved for families. Celibates shall be 
lodged according to sex, in separate rooms or dormitories. 

3. Rooms and dormitories shall have sufficient cubic content of air, 
they shall be properly dosed, and have windows adapted for good venti¬ 
lation and lighting. 

4- The floor of the sleeping rooms shall be paved, or shall be of wood, 
tiles, or concrete, or covered with some other impervious material. 

The walls shall be painted or whitewashed. 

A dosed ceiling sh^ be provided. 
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5. I/atrines shall be provided dose to the dwelling houses. 

6. Each woikei shall have a separate bed, preferably of iron. 

7. For those who are engaged for the season for work of short duration, 
the above principles cannot be ligorously carried out. But in any case the 
accommodation for them must be dean and sanitaiy, and the separation 
of the sexes must be observed. 

This programme seems to contain the most essential of the reforms 
to be introduced. We may, however, add that some large landowners 
have a still higher idea of their duties towards their workers. They con¬ 
sider that it is not sufiBident to ensure to the farm labourers, at least to 
those who are permanent and to families, sanitary and moral accommod¬ 
ation. They must be assured of a comfortable and healthful lodging, 
which will attract them to the land. Nothing will be more effectual, 
say these landowners, than to give them small houses near the farm, with 
a little garden where they may feel the charm of a personal ard independent 
home. This idea has been realized in an original and ingenious manner by 
some landowners who have profited by the rural exodus to buy small de¬ 
serted cottages, which they have repaired and fitted up, and in which they 
have installed agricultural labourers with their families. 

Nevertheless private initiative has not been so active that govern¬ 
ment intervention should cause any surprise. 

In fact, a bill was brought forward in the Chamber of Deputies, on 18 
December 1917, by M. Emile Dumas and a certain number of his col¬ 
leagues of the socialist party. Under the modest title of Bill for suppres¬ 
sing the use of straw as sleeping accommodation in agricultural establish¬ 
ments " it goes far beyond the limited object ostensibly assigned. In fact 
it includes the questions, not only of sleeping on straw, but also of sleeping 
in stables or cow-houses, of the fitting up of doimitories, ot the materials to 
be employed for them, of keeping them in order, of the necessary number 
of cubic metres of air-space, of the height of ceiHugs, and of the condition 
of bods. It enjoins on labour inspectors to see that the laws are observed, 
and inflicts flies for infractions. 

A charge has been brought against some of these provisions that they 
enter too much into detail. The Eabour Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the report of M. Parvy (session of 5 February 1919) has reduced 
the Ibill proposed by M. Emile Dumas to much more modest proportions 
Whie incorporating it into Book 3 of the Labour Code, it is Umited to the. 
prohibition, except in the case of night-watchmen, of sleeping in stables 
and cow-houscs. The rest is left to regulations to be issued by the public 
administration which shall determine the general conditions of the lodging 
of paid labourers on farms. We may add that a government bill is in 
preparation at the Ministry of Agriculture to which reference will be 
made later. 
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mSCELIviCCEOUS IN'FOI^ RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 

AND SOCIAI, CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

AUSTRIA. 

DISABI;ED BX-SSRVICE MBN IN AGiaCUI,TUFB. — Land- und VolksdoirischafOiche 
MitUUungen, 24th year. No. x. Unz, x January 1921. 

The law for the Employment of Disabled ex-Serv*ce Men {Invalidefh 
beschdftigungsgesetz), published in the Bulletin of State Laws>No. 459, came 
into force in Austria on 15 Octobei 1930. In accordance with this law, 
agricultural and forestry undertakings are obliged to employ at full wages 
at least one disabled ex-Setvice man for every 20 permanent workers and 
at least one other disabled man for every 25 other workers. The applica¬ 
tion of the law will be watched over by a commission on which the dis¬ 
abled men, the employers and the workers will be represented. 


FRANCE. 

WAGES AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN AGRlCUI^TtJRAI, LABOUR. — De fitJEL- 
nUES DlglTAZIS k COKKAl^nRE SUR ZA MMN'U’OEnVRS AQRICOLE &ERANG&KB, iXL La 
Main-d*(»wre agricole. Paris, November 1920. 

The foreign workers who come to offer their labour for agiiculture in 
France are Belgians, Spaniards and Portuguese, and Italians. In giving 
some information atx>ut these workers, it is convenient to speak separate¬ 
ly of each dass. 

(2) Bdgian Labourers, — The Belgian labourers obtained high wages 
in 1920, In Belgium they received : 

For ridging beetroot (2 operations), 175 to 200 fr. per hectare (without 
r food); for pulling, the same sum ; for cutting the tops, 120 fr. per hect¬ 
are ; for oher kin& of agricultural labour, 5 fr, per day with full board 
or at most 150 fr. per month. 

In France they have only accepted contracts fixing the following 
wages for the different kinds of labour: 

For ridging beetroot (2 opeiations), 100 to 200 fr, per hectare (with 
board); for pulling, 300 fr. per hectare (with board) or 350 fr. per hectare 
(with drink and soup only): for cutting the tops, 120 fr. per hectare with 
board or 150 fr. per hectare without board ; for other kinds of agricultural 
labour, 10 to 12 fr. per day with full board. 

in Seine-et-Mame harvest wages of even 18 to 20 fr, per day with lodg¬ 
ing, soup twice a day and drink are known to have been given. 

Belfean emigration being free, a written contract does not always bind 
the labourer to the employer. But in the greater number of cases, the 
labourer has a written offer from his employer. 

The following are the principal departments of France in which this 
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immigration takes place, arranged according to the extent to which it occurs: 
Oise, Seine-ct-Mame, Seinc-et-Oise, Eure, Eoiiet, Nord, Enre-et-Eodr, Aisne, 
Pay-de-D6uie, Somme and Manche. Some Belgians may be found in Pas- 
de-Calais, C6tc-d’Or, Yonnc, Calvados and Marne, but as a general rule 
it may be buid tliat a line drawn from the bay of Mont-Saint Michel to 
Geneva would form the bouthem limit in Eranoe within which these 
labourers may be met with. This does not mean that Belgians would hesit¬ 
ate to emigrate into other departments of Prance, but considerations of 
crops, distances and habits seem at present to be opposed to the extension 
of this zone. 

In Be^um, officially recognized organizations undertakie the protec¬ 
tion of the migratory labourers, and where necessary, find them work. These 
are the Syndicate of Belgian Migratory labourers at Ghent and the " Con¬ 
cordia ” Labour Office. In Prance the two official immigration offices at 
Peignies (near Maubeuge) and Turooing produce excellent results. They 
provide the labourer with woriif he has none in prospect, they give him 
information, provide him with shelter if he is obliged to wait, and they give 
him identification papers and a written permission to travel at half-price on 
aU the great Prench railway systems when seeking work. 

(b) Spanish and Portuguese Labourers. — Spain sends every year to 
Prance a total number of 40,000 or 50,000 agricultural labourers. Portugal, 
where the migratory current is feebler, and h^ cmly just begun, did not send 
more than 1,000 agricultural labourers in 1920. 

At the time of vintage especially, Spanish coyes are scatteredthror^hthe 
departments of Pyr&i^es Oricntales, Aude and Hferault. The coye is com¬ 
posed of several fiimilies going together to the same employer or to the same 
district to work at the vintage. This gang comprising men> women and chil¬ 
dren, is placed under the direction of a foreman. It is calculated that 15,000 
Spaniards come into Prance in this way every year from 15 August to 15 
September when they return home. 

The ^laniards and Portuguese earned in 1920 for ordinary work 10 to 
12 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine, or fifr.perday with full board; for vintage 
17 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine for mtm, 9 fr. per day and 1 litre of wine 
for women, and 5 fr. per day for children. 

Spaniards and Portuguese migrate to every part of Prance. They are 
met with in 54 departments, but those in which, they are most frequently 
found are Bterault, Aude, Pyrenees Orientales, lydret (wood-cutters), 
Aisne, Gard, Gironde, Haute Garonne, and C6te-d’Or. 

The frontier is open to all labourers provided with contracts, and whose 
moral character is good. Even those who, Tvithout a contract, ate seeking 
work, find at the immigratioD ofiSces of Bfcndaye (for Spaniards and Port¬ 
uguese) and of Perpignan (Spaniards only) offers among which they have 
only to choose. 

(c) Italian Labourers. — The average wages offered in Prance to Italian 
labourers in 1920 were from 180 to 200 fr. per month with board and lodg¬ 
ing, or 10 to 12 fir. per day with one or two litres of wine, but without food. 

The following wages are, however, known to have been paid: for 
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sawyers, 15 fr. per day with lodging (Botidies-du-Rh6ne); foi carters in 
forests, 400 fr, per month with boaid (Corsica); for farm labourers 20 fr. 
per day without board (Gard); but these are exceptional wages. 

The departments which receive the greatest number of Italian agricul¬ 
tural immigrants are, in order of importance: Var, Alpes-Maritimes, Bouc- 
hes-du-Rh6ue, then Vauduse, Herault, Var and Pay-de-T)6me. In about 30 
other departments Italian labourers may be found, but in sm a ll numbers. 
Italian migration, free before the war, has been regulated by the Blranco- 
Italian Convention of 3 September 1919. By this Convention the Italian 
government retained the monopoly of the emigration of its subjects. To 
obtain Italian agricultural labourers the French government is obliged to 
centralize the demands for labourers, which are made strictly in the offidal 
form adopted by both the French and Italian governments. These demands 
are afterwards transmitted to the Royal Commissariat of Emigration in 
Rome, the only offidal body undertaking to find labourers. 

As on the Bdgian and Spanish frontiers, the immigration offices at 
Modane and Mentone receive on the Italian frontier all offers of employ¬ 
ment from agriculturists in search of labourers, and procure work for 
labourers who have not already secured it. 


SPAIN. 

A COIyi;eCTIVE iaboxjr contract in the cultivation of citrous fruits 

— iNSTXrCTO DB REFOBICAS SOCIALBS: contrato coxjscnvo DB Trabajo db la 

Flaea. Madrid, Minuesa, 1920. 

The plain of Castelldn is a small district of about 400 square km. but 
it represents one third of the whole area devoted in Spain to the cultivation 
of dtrous fruits. 

Since the i8th century the land in this districts has been dewted to 
the growing of dtrous fruits, so that it is now richer than any other district 
in the number of trees. In some places in the plain of Castelldn the estates 
are directly cultivated by the owner, in others the land is let, in others again 
the land is cultivated on the produce-sharing system. It is calculated that 
the annual production of the district is about 26 million pesetas. 

During the first half of the 19th century dtrous fruits were produced 
only for home consumption, and for the coasting trade, and it was not until 
1854 that exportation to the French markets was of any importance. In 
process of time the trade extended to the English markets, which are now 
supplied from Spain to the extent of four fifths of the whole consumption. 

The work of gatheringthe fruit, which is done by groups of women and 
children under a foreman, and the carriage to the packing-houses, perform¬ 
ed by means of trains of carts, did not involve serious expense, but the 
controversies which arose between the employers and the workers regard¬ 
ing the rate of wages and the conditions of labour showed the necessity of 
studying and solving a problem of such importance for a large number of 
proprietors and workers, before the orange season of 1920-21. 
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Upon the proposal made by D. Salvador Mtmoz Perez, the Minister of 
Labour by'a decree dated 14 September 1920, enacted that the de 

Re formas Soc tales should nominate two members who should represent the 
Ministry at every conference held to discuss a collective labour contract 
for the region of La Plana. The first conference convened for this purpose, 
that of the pronneial Federation of labourers engaged in agriculture and 
siinilar cmplo3rments was held on 17 September of last year, and Was fol¬ 
lowed by those of the Catholic Syndicates of La Liana, and of the employers 
and labourers. The chief suojects discussed in these conferences were the 
fixing of the number of workers to be employed in the different branches of 
the citrous fruit industry, the conditions of labour, the amount of wages and 
freedom of contract; in each the necessity was recognized of a q>ecial com¬ 
mission for establishing a collective labour contract. 

The first collective labour contract in the cultivation of citrous 
fruits drawn up in La Plana is based on a lofty conception of social paci¬ 
fication, and offers a sure guarantee for resolving peaceably and harmoniously 
controversies arising from the relations between employer and employed 
and the Spanish Government, reedgnizing its efficiency, arranged for its 
publication in the Gaceta de Madrid, and gave it the force of law. 

This contract is only valid for the season of 1920-21. Its chief dauses 
may be summed up under the following heads; complete freedom of contract 
and labour; the fixing of wages, which in no case may be reduced below 
the minimum or raised above the maximum laid down by the conferences, 
to be entrusted to special commissions composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and employed; length of the working day on the basis of the Royal 
Orders of 15 January 1920 and of the Roy^ Decree of 3 April 1919. 

Local commissions composed of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and of workmen were appointed in suitable localities as 
courts of first instance fot the settlement of disputes arising out of the inter¬ 
pretation of the contract. Provincial commissions were also appointed 
to which appeal may be made from the local commissions. As a final 
appeal the parties may have recourse to arbitration by the Instiiuto de Re- 
formas Sociales. 

It is noteworthy that after the stipulation of the collective labour .con¬ 
tract, the employers and workers pledged themselves to give up respectively 
the right to lock out and the right to strike. 

SWEDEN. 

AORICXTLTXTRAE wages in 1919. —>SVBR10BS ometBErA siatistik : Arbet 

ABBEXSrXD OCH ARBETSX.617 INOM SVBRIQES JORPBRUK Ar 19x9 {Svedisk Official SioH^ 
sHcs: Supply of Labour in relation to demand. Working Hours and Wages in Swedish Agri- 
culture tn 1919). StoddioUii 1920. 

The official inquiry into the supply of labourin rdation to demand and 
into working hours and wages in Swedish agriculture in 1919, has based its 
calculations on two series of documents. The first series is a set of detailed 
inqtrixy forms filled in by the presid^ts of the communal assemblies in 
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2,229 rural communes, that is to say 95.8 per cent of the rural communes com¬ 
prised in the inquiry. The second series is composed of reports collected 
directly from employers and agricultural labourers by means of their respec¬ 
tive organizations. Of these reports there were 463 for employers and 314 
for workmen. For the most part they come from the provinces situated 
round I^ake Maelar and from the more southern parts of the country (Sca¬ 
nia) where organisation is most devdoped. 

The Supply of AgricuUural Labour in relation to Demand. — The first 
question on tiie list was as to the relation between the supply of and the 
demand for agricultural labour in each rural commune. The answer had 
to take the form of a general survey, showing whether the agricultural 
labourers living in the locality or coming there regularly could be consider¬ 
ed as furnishing sufficient labour for the whole of the agricultural work to 
be done, and was to be given in one of the following words: good, sufficient, 
insufficient. The results show that in 139 of the communes which have an¬ 
swered, that is to say, in 6.2 per cent., the supply of labour was good; in 1,301, 
or 38.4 per cent., it was sufficient, and in 714, or 32.0 per cent., it was insuffi¬ 
cient; 75 communes, or 3.4 per cent., were unable to give a definite answer. 
Comparing this with the previous year the figures show an improvement as 
regards the supply of agricultural labour. 

Working Hours. — As regards working hours the present report ^ves 
data as to three classes of agricultural labourei, viz. agricultural labourers 
properly so called, that is to say, those who work in the fields, in the bams, 
on the threshing-floors, etc.; the carters, whose chief duty is to drive the 
draught animals needed in farm work, but who must usually also groom 
the horses and dean the stables; lastly those who have charge of the live 
stock. We give here information on the working hours of these three groups 
of workers, based upon the answers given by the presidents of communal 
asse mb lies; on the one hand during the summer ’(by summer is meant the 
busy agricultural season, that is, the three months of summer when work 
usually begins earliest and leaves off latest), on the other hand during the 
winter (that is, the three winter months when the days are shortest, and 
work begins latest and leaves off earliest). The report also gives confespond- 
ing joarticulars, from data supplied by employers and labourers, exdusivdy 
concerning the working hours in summer. 

If we first consider the particulars based upon the reports of presidents 
of communal assemblies, we shall see that for agricultural labourers properly 
so called, the gross working hours per day (that is, the hours of work in- 
duding off-time) were in summer 12 hours 6 minutes; the off-time was 2 
hours 12 minutes ; the net amount of the woildng hours after subtracting 
the off-time was therefore 9 hours 54 minutes on an average for the whole 
of the country. During the winter the gross working day was of 9 hours 

6 minutes; the off-time was 1 hour 18 minutes, and the net working day wa^ 

7 hours 48 minutes- But the time and division of work vary considerably 
in different parts of the country. There are two spedal zones; on the one 
liand thr^ departments of the south (which form the provinces of Scania 
and Blefcinge), on the other, the departments situated round I^ake Maelar, 
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where the working day is shorter in summer and longer in winter *hgt^ in the 
other parts of the country. Inquiries as to working hours during summer 
have been made for nine years, and as a result a distinct tendency may 
be observed to shorten the working hours, especially in those localities 
where the working day had been rdatively long. During the year 1919 
alone, the average length of the working day diminished by 12 minutes. 

When carters are expected, as on many farms, to groom their horses 
before beginning farm work, a job which takes from half an hour to an hour 
and a half, their working day is longer by that time than that of the other 
farm labourers. But the same working hours are often put down for the 
two groups, either because the time given to the care of the horses is not 
counted in the working hours, or because the carters begin work a little 
later than the agricultural labourers properly so called. It follows that the 
average working day of carters is only sli^tly longer that of the 
agricdtural labourers properly so called. 

Hie length of the wor]kbDg day for those is charge of live stock is almost 
the same throughout the year. On an average the gross working hours 
throughout the country were 13 hours 48 minutes per day in summer, and 
13 hours 18 minutes in winter. The working day is thus very long, but during 
certain hours the work consists only in herding and watching, and those 
emplo3red in this way have plenty of time to rest and take their meals. 
Consequently it is rather difficult to specify exactly the off-time. It is 
calculated at about 3 hours for both summer and winter, giving a net work¬ 
ing day of 10 hours 48 minutes, and 10 hours 18 minutes respectively. It 
may be observed that on many farms during the summer months the work 
of carters and of agricultural labotirers properly so called, ceases on Satur¬ 
days from half an hour to two hours earlier than on the other five working 
days of the week, and that there are sometimes extra hours of labour, espe¬ 
cially in the more southern agricultural districts of Sweden. 

The data supplied by the employers and the labourers agree in thdr 
main lines with those supplied by the communes, while presentii^ certain 
characteristic differences. They agree as to the length of the gross working 
day during the summer, 11 hours 54 minutes, but on the contrary they 
differ in their estimate of the off-time, the labourers calculating it at i hour 
48 minutes on an average, and the employers at 2 hours, so that the net 
working hours are estimated respectivdy at 10 hours 6 minutes or 9 
hours 54 minutes per day. With regard to the carters and the extra time 
which they must devote to the care of the horses, the estimate of the lab¬ 
ourers is hi^er than that of the empbyers; the gross working day would 
be on an average 12 hours 30 minutes according to the emplo^rs, and 12 
hours 54 minutes according to the labourers, and the net working days are 
req)ectively 10 hours 24 minutes and 10 hours 54 minutes. 

For those employed in the care of the hve stock the working hours, 
difficult to determine, would be on an average, according to the employers, 
13 hours 48 minutes (gross) and 10 hours 12 minutes (net) per day, but ac¬ 
cording to the labourers they would be respectivdy 14 hours 24 minutes 
and II hours Z2 minutes. 
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Wages. — Since the object of this inqtiiiy was only to give a general 
impression of the agricultural labour market of the whole country, account 
has been taken only of the conditions common to all Swedish agriculture, 
setting aside the diffeiences obtaining on this point in the various regions. 

Figures are therefore only given for the wages of a small number of 
groups of the more important labourers all over the country, or at least 
in the greater part of it. Further, as the inquiry deals only with general 
averages, and not with individual cases, it seemed possible to give the pre¬ 
cise rate of wages only of the less skilled and less paid of these grpups, that 
is, of those whose wages are generally fixed by local custom ; not of the spec¬ 
ialized workers, or for bailiffs whose wages depend on their personal 
capacity. The wages paid to labourers of the different cat^ories above men¬ 
tioned differ widely in the different districts. But taking the country as a 
whole the data supplied by the presidents of the communal assemblies give 
the following results: 

As regards unmarried farm ser\’ants, who form the most important 
source of labour of small farmers, their remuneration consists of yearly 
wages in money, together with board and lodging. The amount of these 
various forms of remuneration differs considerably according to the legions : 
but for the whole country the average wages of a male farm labourer are 
884 crowns per year; the food is valued at 1,019 aowns (2.79 crowr s per day) 
so that the total remuneration is 1,903 crowns per year. For a female farm 
hand, the corresponding averages are 502 crowns, 818 crowns (2 24 crowns 
per day) and 1,320 crowns. Clothing is also given, especially in Isorrland, 
and this sometimes represents a considerable sum. 

The male labourers, usually married, who, under the name of statare 
(agricultural labourers paid partly in kind), work on the large estates of the 
purdy agricultural regions, and besides their yearly wages of 826 crowns on 
an average, recei\’e remuneration in kind called “ stat, ” consisting of milk, 
com, potatoes, eto, and are provided with a house for themselves and 
their families, earn on an average 2,088 crowns per year (according 
to the valuation of those persons who have supplied the data). In* this 
amount is included the value of the free house, which in southern Sweden 
usually consists of two rooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of the country 
generally of one room and a kitchen. The rent of the house is valued at 133 
crowns, to which must be added the value of the free fuel, estimated at 146 
crowns on an average. These wages are only applicable to ordinary 
ploughmen ; those labourers called statare who are in charge of live stock 
receive hi^er money wages, and sometimes also hi^er wages in kind, so 
that their annual earnings are valued at 2,208 crowns. 

Besides the statare there are day laboujjprs with permanent work, who 
are not paid in kind, or are only so paid to a much sm^ler extent, and whose 
daily wages vary considerably in the different regions. This daily wage 
amounts on an average to 7.36 crowns in summer, and 5.90 crowns in winter, 
but it is less by 2.41 crowns and 2.25 crowns respectively if the labourer 
is boarded by his employer. 

Besides the day kbouxeis, who have usually agreed to work for a year. 
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or at least six months for one employer, there are others who work some^ 
times for one farmer, sometimes for another, according to the needs of the 
moment. In summer, the average daily wages of these men are 8.58 crowns, 
and in winter 6.72 crowns, food not included. If the employer boards them 
their wages average 5.76 crowns in summer, and 4.33 crowns in winter. 

Among the woxkers paid by the day these is also a large number of 
women employed to help in the cultivation of beetroot and potatoes, and in 
harvesting hay, wheat etc.; they receive on an average 4.34 crowns per day 
in summer (or about 2.91 crowns with board) if permanently employed on a 
farm. If they are only extra hands, their wages are rather higher in sum¬ 
mer : on an average for the whole country 4.82 crowns without board or 
3.22 crowns with board. During the winter months the daily wages di¬ 
minish considerably both for men and women day labourers. 

Prom 1913 to the end of 1919 the total wages of servants have increased 
by 170 or 180per cent., and for labourers paid partly in kind 190 per cent., 
and the daily wages of day labourers show an increase of from 166 to 207 per 
cent. Since the end of the war, the rise in wages has been less; only about 
20 per cent for the year 1918-19, as compared with 40 per cent for 1917-18. 

When we compare the figures of the wages as given respectively 
by employers and labourers, we find, as might be expected, that the latter 
are generally lower than the former. For labourers by the year — servants 
(meji and women) and labourers paid partly in kind — who receive pay¬ 
ment in kind the estimates of money wages made by labourers are less 
hy 3 or 4 pei cent than those made by employers. On the other hand, 
the two parties are agreed as to the value of the remuneration in kind, 
which reduces the difference to 2 per cent, in calculating the total earn¬ 
ing?. Remuneration in kind has not given rise to any important diverig- 
ence of opinion as to milk, cereals, and other agricultural produce given 
as part payment, but as regards the value oi lodging and fud the valua¬ 
tion of the laboui ers is 20 per cent, lower than that of the employer^ and the 
divergence as to the total sum of the wages of this das? is about 6 per cent. 
For daily wages the valuation made by the labourers is from 7 to 10 per 
cent, lower than that made by the employers. 
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PORTUGAL 

ALIENATION AND DIVISION INTO LOTS OE UNCULTIVATED 

lands BELONGING TO THE STATE AND ADmNlSTRATIVE 

BODIES. 

SOURCE: 

Decrsto N. 7: i37» autorizajnbo o Estai>o, Camaras municipais b juktas db paboquza 

A BXVIDXR EM OLEBAS E A AEICStAR, NO TODO OU EM PARTE, OS BAIDXOS QTTB EES PERTEN- 

CEM, PfeSDS QX 7 B NlO SCJAM DESTINABOS, POR UTILIDADB FOBLICA, A ARBORIZA^JLO E SC- 

JAM PROPRios PARA A CTJLT0RA AGRICOLA — Diauo do Govirno, ist Sencs, No 333 I 4 sbon, 

17 November 1920 

We have already had occasion to point out some of the more impoit- 
ant measures adopted, by the Portuguese government to intensify agri¬ 
culture and to obtain a larger cultivation of cereals and other food-stuffs 
of which the necessity is recognized. 

We shall now consider a new measure more general in character 
and for the same object, which came into operadon with the Decree 
No. 7: 1270! 17 November 1920. 

By this decree, the State, the municipal councils and the parish coun¬ 
cils are empowered to divide into lots andto alienate, either as a whole ox 
in part, the uncultivated lands belonging to them, provided that they are 
not to be affoiested foi reasons of public utility, and that they are adapted 
for cultivation. 

§ I. Alienation or the lands. Persons who have the right 

TO HOLD AND CULTIVATE THE LOTS. 

The alienalion of the lands may be effected by the public bodies in 
question in two wa ys, either by regular sale by public auction, or by contracts 
of emphyteusis under special regulations to which we shall presently refer. 
The law enacts that the lands shall be sold or granted in lots. But 
the public bodies must proceed to the division of such lands, before begin¬ 
ning the alienatioti. 

The lots must be of equal productive capacity, present like conditions 
of cultivation, be of a regular geometrical form, and of easy, direct, and 
independent access. Their area must vary according to the topography, 
the nature of the soil and the local 01 regional conditions which may dif- 
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ferentiate them. These lots must also be adapted to the formatioa of 
** homesteads," the iustaUatioa of agricultural industries, and the construc¬ 
tion of permanent dwelling for fatcdlies consisting, on an average, of four 
persons. 

According to the law the persons who obtain lots must be heads of 
families, of either sex, with a knowledge of the cultivation practised in the 
district, enjoyir g full civil rights, married, or having depending upon them 
relatives either of an older or younger generation, or failing these, orphans 
or foundlings. 

Among heads of families those will have the preference who for more 
than five years have lived in the locality where the uncultivated land is 
situated, and who have in conformity with local custom, shared in the use 
of it. Under similar circumstances preference will be given to those heads 
of families ha^dng the largest number of children undei age, and to sol¬ 
diers who have taken part in the Afncan and French campaigns. 

To persons related in the second degree the law gives only one lot, 
unless such persons are of age. and have descendants capable of agricul¬ 
tural laboui. 


§ 2. Special regulations for the granting of lots 

IN EMPHYTEUSIS. 

The granting of a lot in emph3rtensis will be considered definite only 
at the expiration of five yeais fxom the date of the agreement. If at the 
end of that period, one half of the plot at least is not under cultivation, the 
agreement is annulled, and the holder loses all rights to any benefit 
whatever. 

The rent will be redeemable at twenty years' purchase if one half of 
the plot has been brought under cultivation or at fifteen years' purchase 
if the whole has been brought under cultivation. 

The redemptiou may be effected even before the expiration of the five 
years, should one half oi the whole of the land have been under cultiva¬ 
tion before the end of that period. 

Payment of the rent not i]pquired for the first three yeais of the pro¬ 
visional agreement, Emphyteusis agreements are exempt from registra¬ 
tion tax, and the ocaipiers of land held unuer such agreements are foi the 
first five years ext^mpt fiom land tax. 

In the first ten years from the date of the emphyteusis agreement, eveiy 
contract which would result in the alienation of the lot granted in emphy¬ 
teusis is null except in the case of alienation made with the object of creat¬ 
ing a " homestead " for the holder's own benefit or that of his descendants 
according to the terms of decree No. 7: 033 of 16 October which introduced 
the " homestead " system. 

Those who have received a grant of land in emphyteusis are obliged 
to build a dwelling house on the land, if they are living at a distance from 
it of more than four kilometres. On the other hand they have the right 
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to tise the water springing from the tincultivated land, which is to be eqm- 
tably distributed among the occupiers of laud held in emph3rteusis, the 
principal spring remaining common property. 

They may, however, make use of spring water and river water 
only in such quantities as they may require, and they are obliged to 
leave what remains to their neighbours. The examination, canalization, 
and utilization of the spring must be at their expense, calculated in pro¬ 
portion to the water they use. 

Lots in emph3rieusis are declared perpetually indivisible, except in 
cases when they must be expropnated for reasons of pubh'c utility, whether 
foi the extension of an urban zone, or for thu construction of dwelling 
hoUvSes or of industrial and agricultural establishments. 

Except in these cases, Ih^ lots are therefore always tiansfened in their 
entirety, whatever be the form or title of transfer. 

The owners of lots may dispose of them in favoui of their legal heiis 
or of any successor without prejudice to co-heirs 01 other interested per¬ 
sons, who will have no right to demand the division of the lot, but will 
have a right to the compensation fixed by law for such cases. Should the 
owner die intestate, or fail to state in his will to whom he wished to 
leave the land, the heirs, or persons interested, may make, with regard to 
the lot, such arrangements as they may think best, but without prejudice 
to its indivisibility; if an inventory should be made of the inherited 
property it must indicate the person to whom the indivisible lot is assigned, 
and those to whom compensation must be paid. 

§ 3. Concessions to co-operative societies 
AND private contractors. 


S3mdicates, societies, companies, agricultural co-operative societies, 
and any private contractor intending to employ on uncultivated land a 
certain number of labourers who are heads of families according to the 
conditions of the decree, may obtain a giant of land by observing certain 
conditions. 

They must bind themselves to di^dde the land into lots, to be after¬ 
wards granted in emphyteusis in accordance with the provisions of the 
decree, and must show that they possess available capital sufficient to 
settle upon the land itself at least three good labourers chosen from heads 
of families. 

In contracts of this kind, which in no case must comprise areas infer¬ 
ior to 100 hectares, the State and the administrative bodies will give up, 
for the benefit of the contractor, half the amount of the rent and of the 
payments for redemption for the space of thirty years. 

The societies or private contractors above mentioned may also break 
up and cultivate directly the land granted to them, postponing to a time 
not exceeding twenty years from the date of the contract, the division into 
lots and the granting of the lots in emphyteusis to the cultivators. 
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The contract will state the number and the extent of the lots into which 
the land is to be divided. The amount of the payments due from individ¬ 
ual cultivators to whom lots are to be assigned, shall be fixed by the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Board in agreement with the contractor, on the 
basis of the value of the produce of the land, and the cost of cultivation at 
the date of the division. Should they be unable to agree, an umpire, 
nominated by the local judge, shall decide the question. The contractor 
has power to reserve for himself or for an agri^turist of acknowledged 
capabthty, a lot to serve as a model to those who cultivate the remaining 
land. This lot may be of twice the area of the other lots. 

Fines not less than $ 30 per hectare of the land granted may be im¬ 
posed on those who fail to comjdy with the conditions of the contract. 

These concessiors, which may comprise vast tracts of land on which 
large and complex agricultural enterprises maybe established are undoubt¬ 
edly of special importance, and for them the decree gives special rules 
of procedure worthy of notice. 

The above-mentioned socreties and private contractors must make re¬ 
quest for concessions addressed to the .^ricultuial Devdopment Board 
or to the proper administrative body, accompanying the request with a 
plan of the division of the land into lots, and with an explanatory memor¬ 
andum. In the communal administration ci the office of the administrat¬ 
ive body the appheation and the programme of cultivation must be exposed 
to the public. ‘ In this must be indicated the object for which the land 
is to be divided, the principal work to be done on it, and the rights and 
benefits of the agricultural labourers employed. It must also contain a 
series of questions drawn up in dear and predse terms, as to the advantages 
and disadvantages that may arise from the carrying out of the plan, and 
the guarantees to be required in the general and local interest. The above- 
mentioned plan and the annexed documents shall be exposed to the public 
in the commimal administration or at the office of the administrative 
body for 30 days. According to the decree every one is at liberty to answer 
the questions in the prospectus, in order to dnddate with further informa¬ 
tion the subjects of the inquiry. 

Within thirty da3rs, dating ftom the expimtion of the time of the in- 
quiiy the Agiicultural Development Board or the administrative body 
shall dedde whether the request of the sodety or private oontracter shall 
be granted or not. 

If the reply be affirmative, any alterations to be made in the plan 
must be indicated, before it becomes a definite scheme of which the car¬ 
rying out will become compulsory. 

The definite scheme must be consi^ed to the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Board or to the re.'ipective administrative body within fifteen days 
from the date t,f its acceptance. 

The contract must die stipulated within five 'days after the definite 
scheme has been accepted and must be drawn up in the terms of the 
decree. 
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§ 4. Cbrtipicatb of ownership. 

According to the decree an emphyteu^ agieenieDt amst be transcribed 
in a special register with a declaration of indivisibility, in the land legistra- 
tioD office. When, after five years, the agreement Hornes definite, the 
holder of the lot may E|^ly for definite registration, if no complaint or 
opposition has been made while the agreement was merely provisional. 

When his agreement has been thus registered, the occupier of land 
held in emphyteusis may apply for a title of owneislfip which will be granted 
by the land registmtion office, but only if no well-founded opposition 
has been made to the granting of such title. 

The title of ownership shall contain the description of the property, 
a statement of the way it is cultivated and a desaiplion of the burldings 
upon it, as wdl as a statement of the lights and chr rges by which it is 
burdened. The title having been registered, the proprietor will receive 
a certificate of title containing the plan of the lot, and the charges on and 
transfers of the land shall be successively endorsed upon it. 

The certificate will form the fundamental title to the land. 

It may be sold, given away or pledged, like any title to moveable pro¬ 
perty, by simple endorsement, without requiring any public instrument. 
The endorsement indicated by the natirre of the transaction effected with 
regard to the land, is not valid unless registered on the title. 

The taxes due on transactions made by means of such a certificate are 
paid in stamps. 


§ 5. Census of uncultivated l^nds. 

Tastly, in order to fecilitate future proceedings with regard to the 
alienation of uncultivated lands, such as the decree contemplates, it pro¬ 
vides that regions and their divisions will be subject to a general census of 
the uncultivated lands contained in them by districts and communes, 
and also of those uncultivated or forest lauds which by the terms of the 
decree of 1920 have been expropriated for reasons of public utility. 

The Gaieral ^iuance Office, the municipal councils and the parish 
councils are to transmit to the Agiicultaral Development Board of the 
Ministry of Agriculture a report concerning the uncultivnted lauds belong¬ 
ing to the State and the administrative bodies, with fU indications neces¬ 
sary for their identification. The census will be made on the basis of the 
various ownership of the lands, which shall be thus divided: 

i) Uncultivated lands belonging to the Stale. 

a) Uncultivated lands belonging to parish Councils. 

3) Uncultivated lands belonging to municipal councils. 

4) Uncultivated lands belcaiging to private individuals, which have 
been exfoppriated. 
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Notes ate to be added ccxataining a summaiyof tbedesuiption of the 
land, and indicating the diffeient crops -which they can most profitably 
produce. 

The planning and drawing up of schemes of alienation will be entrusted 
to the General Bureau of Drainage, Iniga-ticn, Colonization and Jigricnl- 
tural Physiography. 


MISCEDIANBOUS INFORMATION RIiDATING TO DAND SYSTEMS. 

ARGENTINA. 

THE AGBICOEXUBAI, COLONIZATION OF THE TAMPA — Dsaos (Pierre): Deux ass 
en Argentine, in Retue de Pam, 1 January 192x. 

M. Pierre Denis, who for two years has occupied the chair of geography 
in the University of Buenos Aires, considers that it is in the Pampa, within 
a radius of 500 or 600 kilometres round Buenos Airts that the phenomenon 
of colonization in its typical form can best be studied. The expansion of 
agriculture over new lauds towards the west, the changes in the old methods 
of cultivation even in the older lands, the influx of immigrants which has 
renewed the population, have been so rapid that it is rare to find any person 
who can retrace the history of the colonization in one canton, even for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

Colonization has formed in the Pampa natural regions clearly distin¬ 
guishable from each other. In proportion as it has become more dense and 
more industrious it has brought to light by degrees the variations in phys¬ 
ical surroundings which had long remained unobserved; every crop, every 
method of rural cultivation is concentrated in its chosen zone. Si Piene 
Denis distinguishes at the present time in the whole Pampa the following 
regions : 

(i) The first, in the north, comprises the central part of the province 
of Santa In the Argentine Republic it is known by the name of '*the 
region of colonies, " Here two generations ago arose agiicultuial coloniza¬ 
tion ; it developed rapidly, showing remarkable power of expansion, espe¬ 
cially from i8fe to 1895. Corn and flax are grown in the colonies. The 
land is now divided like a chess-board by hedges of service-trees planted so 
as to surround the fields ; in comparison with other parts of the Pampa 
which have remained quite bare of vegetation it might be called a grove, 
The colonists are proprietors ; the farms are of small extent, being ftom 50 
to 100 hectares. The houses are comfortable, surrounded by an orchard 
and kitchen garden. The farmer is often at the same time a cultivator 
and a stock-farmer on a small scale; to feed a few cattle he sows lucerne in 
the lower grounds which art not adapted for wheat, an d were for a long time 
despised. 

- (2) South of the region of colories extends that of maize, the bound¬ 
aries of which describe round Rosario an arc of a circle whose radius is from 
100 to 150 kilometres. It borders the Parana between 32° south latitude and 
the Baradero. It is par exoellmce the arable land of Argentina, The soil is 
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dark red, ckyey and strong. The summer rains are abundant and favour¬ 
able to maize. The cultivation of maize on a large scale is more recent than 
that of wheat, deting only twenty-five years back. The cultivators of 
wheat have not mingled with the cultivators of maize. The population 
of the maize region has no elements borrowed from that of the colonies. 
It is composed for the most part of immigrants recently arrived from 
Italy and Spain, It is the most dense of the whole region of the Pampa, 
exceeding fifteen inhabitants per square kilometre. The heavy soil, in feet, 
requires more labour than the light soil of the West; harrowing and 
weeding must be repeated frequently, and in harvest time, the cobs 
of maize must be gathered by hand. The farms are small, generally about 
50 hectares. The land was not divided at the time of the agricultural 
colonization, as, owing to stock-ferming, its value was already too consid¬ 
erable for immigrants to purchase. A rural proletariat, often far from 
docile, has grown up on the lands, which are held in tenancy. The 
return per hectare is high; stock-farming has been rapidly eliminated; 
certain departments have lost in six years, from 1908 to 1914, four-fifths 
or five-sixths of their sheep. The breeders, driven away by the increased 
rent of the land, have gone west cr north. 

(3) The third region, much more extensive than the preceding, is that 
of lucerne. It comprises the whole north-west an^e of Buenos Aires, and 
the south-west of the province of Cordoba. On the San Rafeel railway 
the fields of lucerne extend as far on the west as the limits of the Pampa, 
and reach the edge of the^wooded country. In all this zone the lucerne 
covers 15 to 25 per cent of the total area. The lucerne zone is in the main 
a great zone for the breeding or fattening of homed cattle ; but it is also 
agriculttiral. The progress of agriculture is there closely connected with 
the formation of lucerne-fields. This work is entrusted to settlors who cul¬ 
tivate the land for four or five yaers, gather harvests of wheat and flax, 
and at the end of their lease must restore it sown with lucerne to its owner. 
By means of similar agreements the lucerne fields, when exhausted by being 
grazed, are formed afresh and thus the land is periodically restored to the 
plough The area cultivated is nearly fixed, taking the whole region to¬ 
gether, but agricultural colonization is periodically removed from one sector 
to another, causing by its displacement sudden changes in the traffic of rail- 
waystations and the development qf urban centres. Not onlyis it true that 
the cultivator does not become proprietor of the soil, but he only settles 
for a short time, and remains a true nomad. The dwellings are of a provi¬ 
sional ca’-acte^ which is at once noticeable. Those who dea^ the land in 
the lucerne district are generally recruited in the region of the colonies 
of Santa where the new generation is beginning to feel somewhat 
crowded. 

(4) The south-WLSt of the province of Buenos Aires and the central 
Pampa, form the wheat zone. It is a drier country; in fact the rains di¬ 
minish regularly the farther we advance towards the south-west. A layer 
of limestone lies under the soil not fer below the surfece. Should the win¬ 
ter or spring rains fail, the crops maybe seriously injured. The expansion 
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of wlieat ia this zone only began about 1898. The mediocrity of the retain 
is compensated by the extent of the farms and the small cost of labour. 
The substitution of cultivation for stock-farming is much less completethan 
in the maize zone ; sheep feed on stubble and waste ground. The number 
of sheep is now only half the numbei in 1895, at which date the sheep- 
formers were the solo masters of these lands. The population of the wheat 
zone comprises Europeans recently landed, and colonists from other parts 
of the provinces of Buenos Aires and of Entre Rios ; it is possible still to 
distingmsh two elements of immigratiou at different dates, superimposed 
one upon the other — sheep-farmers and agriculturists. 

(5) Lastly, the eastern part of the province of Buenos Aires, north of 
the Sierra of Tandil, is the only part of the plain of the Pampa where agri¬ 
cultural colonization has not penetrated. The land is low and ill-drained, 
the vegetation has undergone no change except the progressive improve¬ 
ment due to the prolonged stay and the trampling of the stcck. It is now 
the great region for stock-breeding properly so called, that is for the produc¬ 
tion of animals, many of which are afterwards fattened in the lucerne zone. 
It win doubtless become more and more the zone of dairy forming; 
cows indeed form a larger proportion of the animals than in the rest of 
the Pampa, and more espedaUy than in the lucerne zone, where calves 
and bullocks are fed by preference. 

M. Pierre Denis draws the following condusion from this analysis: 
at the time when agrkultuial colonization was beginning, it was generally 
considered in Argentina that agriculture was a superior method of work¬ 
ing the land, and that the Pampa would gradually pass from the pastoral 
to the agricultural cycle. This idea was false. The only region where it 
seems to be confirmed by facts is that of maize. The general law is, on 
the contrary, that the progress of colonization develops a mixed method of 
workup, in which agriculture and stock-forming are both represented, 
dthex alternating with one another in a sort of periodical rotation, as in 
the lucerne region, or in a still doser assodation, the agriculturists devoting 
part of their time to stock-forming, as in the region of the colonies of Santa 
F6 or in the wheat region south of the province of Buenos Aires. 

Colonization also appears as a complex phenomenmi, depending at 
the same time on physical canditions and on factors of a purely economic 
and sodal order. It is the more rapid as it requires less labour and capital. 
From 1875 to 1890, immediately after the padfication of the Pampa and 
the .submission of the Indian tribes, the stock fanners abruptly invaded an 
immense territory. This rapid extension of stock forming was only pos¬ 
sible because cattle were then of small market value ; for want of a market 
the new lands were given over to sheep. 

Stock forming has at present the advantage over agriculture of requir¬ 
ing fewer labourers, but it necessitates a larger capital. Among crops, 
where the conditions of soil and dimate are equally favourable, wheat is 
better adapted to colonization than maize, because the preparation of the 
land and the crops is made according to more rajad method, and a given 
number of colonists can cultivate a larger area in \riieat than in maize. 
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M. Pierre Denis adds that colonization is not an individual movement, 
as the colonist seldom has the necessary capital at this disposal. The of¬ 
fice of contractor for colonization is sometimes undertaken by the land¬ 
owners themselves, who sell their land in small plots, oi by colonization 
companies, who buy land to be divided into lots, or more often by merchants 
who give credit to the colonists whom they have established, on condition 
that the colonists shall buy their goods and entrust them with the sale 
of their crops. The rush of colonists to Santa-F6 was partly deter¬ 
mined and supported by a parallel migration of meichants enriched in the 
older colonies who thus extended their trade. The merchant contractor 
of colonization often becomes the intermediary between the landowner 
and the colonist, guaranteeing lo the former a fixed rent for his land, 
and receiving from the latter a certain percentage of his crops. 

Colonization is, so to speak, guided by speculation in l»d. Specula¬ 
tion discounts the labour of the colonist, and attributes to the land a value, 
not founded on the profit which it h^ yielded, but on that which the 
speculator calculates that it may yield in the futoe. 

The colonist, $ven should his agricultural accounts not show a profit, 
may realize profit if the land should increase in value. The increase of 
his capital conceals from him the mediocrity of the returns, so much the 
more because he can easily obtain from mortgage banks advances on the 
value of his property, which allow him annually to turn his wealth into 
cash. Speculation is carried on more especially on the uew lands, on the 
borders of the zone already colonized, in which the farmers are generally 
themselves the owners of the land. The speculators, who have paid a high 
price for these new lands, seek rapidly to organize their cultivation. It 
is partly owing to tbdr influence that colonization continually extends its 
domains instead of being concentrated in regions long occupied, where it 
might sometimes be more productive. 

Lastly colonization progresses only where it finds a market for its 
produce. The home markets were soon insufficient for the agriculturists 
of the Pampa; they then produced for exportation. Hence the necessity, 
in proportion as cultivation extended, of forming a railway system connect¬ 
ing the zones of production with the ports. The railways of the Pampa 
have not superseded existing roads; they have served for the exploitation 
of the new lands. 

The Pampa has had the advantage of a large market for its prodtioe 
(leather, wool, meat and cereals), always easily absorbed by a world-wide 
consumption. Its affairs show a relative stability. The Pampa knows 
scarcely anything of commercial crises ; it only experiences credit crises : 
if the optimism and the confidence of the speculators are shaken, if any 
disturb^ce of the great money markets should be felt in Argentina, 
then the pnee of land vacillates; nevertheless work is not interrupted; 
the ea^wrters sgre rarely idle ; the statistics giving the extent of the ctalti- 
vated area show no diminution. 
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BSTHONIA. 

THH AORARIAN RKFOISMS. — BEKGQUjn? (Oskat ): Dio AgnuAage iu Jutland. Bctliu, 
1930. — SarjlS (J) : Piwgiess o( the Agiarian RetOnna in Esthon'a. BaBfc Seineu, 
V0I. I, No. IfOudon, Januaty 1931. 

When, in the 13th century, the Knightb of the Teutonic Order entered 
the territory which is> now that of the Republic of Esthonia, they found that 
the Esthonian population .settled there utilized the land in a very primi¬ 
tive manner. The inhabitants sought to procure cultivable land for them¬ 
selves by clearing or by burning the forests which covered the greater part 
of the country. Under the dominion of these knights more rational meth¬ 
ods of cultivating the soil were introduced into the country and at che 
same time a large part of the lands was divided amongst the great lords 
and given as fiefs to their vassals. In this way a series of feudal lordships 
was created, which comprised groups of villages inhabited by peasants and 
the residences of the lords themselves. Gradually the peasants became 
serfs attached to the land, and towards the end of the 15th century a state 
of servitude may be considered to have been definitely established. 

The period of Swedish dominion led, under various aspects, to an im¬ 
provement in the position of the peasantry, but the servitude remained 
unchanged. It was only abolished in 1816 under the Government of Alex¬ 
ander I by the Esthonian Diet. Personal liberty and freedom of move¬ 
ment were given backto the peasants. In order also to improve the material 
conditions of the peasants, the Esthonian Diet decided, about 1840, to de¬ 
tach a certain part of the estates of the lords and to assure to the peasants 
an irrevocable right to use it. The remainder, the domains of the lords, 
remained freely at the disposal of the owners. At the same (time efforts 
were made to facilitate by suitable methods the transfer to the peasants 
of the ownership of tne farms which t^y held on lease. 

The foUowing table shows in what tneasure this transformation had 
taken place up to the beginning of the War. It indicates the distribution 
of the land amongst the different classes of owners in Esthonia, ex¬ 
clusive, however, of the district of Petseri: 


A. Taros bstatbs. 


Belcmglttg to indi vidnal owneig 

Total Birea Aver area 
in acres in actes 


Number 


Belonging to corporations 


Number 


Total area Average 
in acres are&inactes 


734 manodal estates 

3,791,718 

5,165 

95 e&taUed estates 

1 ( 98,133 

10,507 

6x <^maU estates . ^ 

76,438 

1,286 

890 

4,866.307 



8 belonging to ndtd- 


Hty corpotatlcms. . 

109^713 

13.714 

zox Crown estates . « • 

861,943 

8,534 

xy beloagiog to agra¬ 



rian banks .... 

168,575 

8 A 7 * 

3 legadesanddiaxitEibte 



endowments . . • 

* 0,477 

6,8*3 

Z08 Cbiuc£i estates. . . - 

133,796 

i ,*39 

x8 tiywn estates . . 

103,376 

3,688 


B57 

Total aren of huge estates, 6/236,188 acres, 
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B. Smam, Housings. 


Number 


Total 

area in acres 


23,033 faims leased irom owners of large estates i,375,329 

50,y6i farms purchased by occupier. 4»349,6i4 


73,984 


5,724,943 


Average 
area m acres 


59,73 

84,76 


As may be seen from the table, large estates prevailin Esthonia. About 
900 landlords possessed only a milHon acres less than 74,000 peasants, and 
the total area of the large estates held b^ individuals exceeded by half a 
nailHon acres the small agricultural holdings. 

In the autumn of 1918, a Maa^duko&u or National Council was placed 
at the head of the administration of Esthonia. This Council had been 
in existence since 1917 and in its sitting of 27 November 1918 it voted a 
new law on ** the control of landed property and the provisional organization 
of agricultural relations.” 

By this law all the great landed property was placed under the control 
of the peasant administration of the- communes. On 17 December 1918 
another Order received the force of law. It enabled the Ifinistry of Agncul- 
ture to place under State administration all the agricultural holdings which 
were not cultivated on rational systems. A part of the lands so acquired 
was immediately divided and another part remained under the direction 
of land agents specially appointed for the purpose. As a rule these were 
apjwinted from amongst tod agents who had been obliged to resign their 
positions. 

On 25 April 1919, the Constituent Assembly nominated a Commission 
to study the general agrarian reforms to be carried out in the country. The 
proposals of the Commission were examined by the Constituent Assembly 
in three plenary sittings, were accepted in their broad lines and proclaim¬ 
ed as a State law on 10 October of the same year. The provisions of 
the law may be thus summarized : 

1. The large estates of Esthonia, together with the live and dead stock 
thereon, become the property of the State. Exception is made of the town 
estates, estates belonging to benevolent and scientific institutions, etc. 
The same procedure is apjdied to parish property, except that in this case 
the stock is excluded (§§ i, 2). 

2. The amount of compensation payable for the tod, as well as the 
d^rmination of the classes of tod to be expropriated without compensa¬ 
tion, will be dealt with in a special law. For the determination of the com¬ 
pensation payable for the live stock, the market prices of 1914 will be taken 
as a basis. The compensation for dead stock will be payable on the basis of 
the prices of the articles at the time they were bought. If the articles are 
depreciated the price will be reduced accordingly. (§§ 10, ii, 12). 

3. The State farms will be let out; (a) to small cultivators in hereditary 
to^cy; (6) for long periods to educational institutions, to autonomotis 
institutions, to co-operative sodeties,tocommfirdalaadindusttialundfirtak- 
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ings, as well as to artds for collective farmiDg; for short periods to individiials. 
The State may also retain farms under its own management (§ 15). The di* 
strict administration determines, on the proposal of the communal council, 
the order in which the land is to be let out to small cultivators. Those 
who will have the prior right to the land will be (i) citizens who have given 
proof of conspicuous valour at the front during the War for the liberation 
of ]Ssthonia ; (2),citizens who havebeen wounded during the war of inde* 
pendence; (3) the families of soldiers who fell in the war of indepen¬ 
dence ; (4) soldiers who have taken part in the operations against the enemy 
according to length of service (§§ 20, ai). The State will help the poorest 
cultivators in constructing the necessary buildings, in buying stock and 
m making improvements, by giving them loans for long periods repay¬ 
able by instalments. Permanent improvements affecting the land itself 
will be carried out at the espense of the State or of the autonomous admin¬ 
istrations (§ 24). The forests on the expropriated estates will not be 
divided, but will remain the property of the State (§ 23). 

4. An Agrarian Bank vrill bie established to carry out all the financial 
operations connected with the agrarian reforms and the new utilization of 
the land. 

On 28 January 1920, regulations were issued for carryingoutthe Agrar¬ 
ian Iaw which, b^des general rules for the management of the lands 
which become the property of the State, contains also a series of purely 
technical rules. The reforms are to be completely carried out in three or 
at most four years. 


PRAJICB. 

TBA FKSSSNT CONCmcOT OP XHB STTBOmSION OP OstAuis (AxQmt); 

Ia nioioeUemeii.t paxoellaive en Pcanoe, ia. RemfedfEcoiumte PoUtigut, Paxis, Sq^tembec- 
October 1920. 

M. Arthur Girault, professor of poh'tical ecmiomy at the University 
of Poitiers, after studying the condition of more than 200 communes be- 
lott g iTi g to different districts, the cadastral survey of which has been or 
is being remade, decides that two great causes of subdivision are without 
danger from an agricultural point of view. These are : 

(z) The cztenrion of means of communication, and especially the 
construction of railways, which alone has occasioned, in tlte course of 
the last sixty years, the formation in Prance of many millions of plots; 

(2) The development of dty life, and the increase of population re¬ 
sulting in. the construction of new buildings. 

In order to appreciate justly the condition of the subdivision of the 
country, it would be necessary to set aside the new subdivisions occasion¬ 
ed by the two classes of causes indicated. It would be desirable to bear 
in mind only the increase and diminution occurring in country districts 
in consequence of legal or material alterations attributable to the proprie¬ 
tors. These alone are important from the point of view of agricultajal 
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economy. Now in this respect, M. Girault consideis that where the number 
of plots exceeds the average (2.4 per hectare) and especially in the north¬ 
east of France (lyorlaine, Burgundy and Champagne) the tendency to di¬ 
minution prevails. In districts where excessive subdivision constitutes 
an evil really in jurious to the proprietors, they are naturally seeking a remedy. 

The communes where subdivision is increasing (and it does not appear 
that these are the most numerous) are more frequent where the number of 
small plots is below the 'average. But in these communes, subdivision is 
not a danger; it coincides on the contrary, with a more complete and 
intensive cultivation of the soil. 

Hence there is a general tendency, veiy imperfect however, to an equal¬ 
ization of the number of plots, which diminishes where it is too great, and 
increases where it is insufficient. This general tendency may nevertheless 
come into conflict with other forces acting in a contrary sense, the princip¬ 
al of which is the modification of the nature of the aops. The various 
crops have not all the same requirements. In particulai, where the vine is 
largely cultivated subdivisioi increases, diminishing on the contrary where 
vineyards are few. The oame thing may be said of market-gardening. 
On the other hand the extension of stock ffi’-ming coincides with a dimin¬ 
ution of subdivision. Tins must be so in the nature of thmgs. 

On the whole, the ev*l is not increasing, but rather diminishing. 


MEXICO. 

THE CtmTIVATION OF UNCUI^TIVATED I^AND DECI^KED TO BE A WORK OF 
PUBUC UTimTY. — Vumo OUcmI, No. 43- Mexico, 28 June 1920 . 

On 25 June 1920, a decree was published dedaiing the cultivation of 
uncultivated land capable of being pul to agricultural use to be a work of 
public uhlity. If such lands have b^n neglected by their legitimate owners 
or occupieis the nation may at any time dispose of them, in older that they 
may be utilized for agxicultuial purposes. 

The decree fixes a hmit within which the lands must be sown, provid¬ 
ing that lands not cultivated by their holders or owners within that limit 
and net in fallow shall remain at the disposal of the municipal councils. 
Among these are comprised also lands previously sown annually w*th any 
crop during the lainy season, or with a system of irrigation, etc., and those 
which ndghbouring proprietors shall declare to be capable of cultivation 
during the rainy season, except pastures, lands where perennials are grown, 
and woods that must be preserved according to the laws in force. 

The councils may dispose of such lands, but only to let them on a 
produoe-shaiing or other system to those who may make application for 
them, giving the preference to agriculturists of the neighbourhood. 

It was laid down that within a month from the promulgation of the 
law, taking into account local customs, climate, various kinds of cultiv¬ 
ation, etc., a Hmit of tune should be fixed in every region, within which 
owners and occupiers would be obliged to prepare and to sow the land. 
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This limit, which varios according to the region, may bs extended at the 
request of the proprietors, for once only, with the consent of the respective 
councils, provided that for such extension there are special reasons, which 
must be published by the councils. 

Agriculturists of the neighbourhood, or any other persons have a right 
to apply to the proixsi council for those waste lands which they intend to 
cultivate, making the applicarioix accoidiiig to special rules laid down by 
the decree. 

Should the application be refused without sufficient reason the appli¬ 
cant has a right to submit it to the local judge for an oral summary judge¬ 
ment, which must result in a decision pronounced even on a basis of mere 
presumption, before the time of haivest. 

Should the judgerntmt be favourable to the applicant, he who is re- 
spopsible for the refusal must pay an ir demnity equivalent to half the 
value of the crop. 

The permission to cultivate the land will be personal and cannot be 
transferred to other persons. 

The conditions of the produce-sharing or other tenancy of the lands is 
to be fixed by the comrcils when the term of the agreement does not exceed 
the agricultural year. ' 

As regards lands which have never been cultivated, or had been uncul¬ 
tivated for four years preceding the date of the decree, the term of the 
tenancy, produce-sharing or other, must not exceed three years. 

The cultivator must pay to the proper council a quota not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the crop if he has been supplied with requisites fo- labour, 
and 5 per cent, if he has had nothing but the land. 

If this had been previously left follow by the owner he shall receive 3 
per cent, of the crop, to be paid by the council out of the quota due 
to it. 

The owner who has given up the land may, if he so desire, bring proof 
to show that he has not abandoned it. If necessary he may appeal in 
writing to the local judge for a summary judgement and a decision to be 
pconounoed, at latest, tfo day before the harvest begins. Should the sent¬ 
ence be favourable to him the whole rent will be paid to him. But should 
the council have supplied the teirant with forirring requisites, the sum will 
be divided between the proprietor and the council. 

For those lands which have never been cultivated, and those not cul¬ 
tivated diriing the four years preceding the date of the publication of tte 
decree in question, no payment will be due from those who cultivate it, 
during the time in which they are temporarily in possession. 

'Kre amount of land which the councils may grant for cultirvation shall 
not exceed 20 hectares in the Federal District, nor 100 hectares in Dower 
California and in the Territory of Quintana Roo. In other -regions the 
amount will be determined by the local authorities. The rents and the srrms 
due from the cultivators for lands granted on the produce-shaiing system 
shall go to increase the funds of the councils. 

The occumtion by the councils of uncultivated irrigated lands giv^ 
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them a right to the waters, which, according to civil law and local custom, 
have been utilized in previous years. 

The lands to which the present decxee refers shall continue to be con - 
sidered for legal purposes as the property of their respective owners. But 
the municipality will be the legal occupier of the laud by a temporary title 
for the legal agricultural period, but only for the purposes of the decree, 
since after the last crop gathered in during the period of the letting agree¬ 
ment, the land will return to its legitimate owners. 


SWEDEN. 

I/AS.GB AN1> S MA I^ HOI^BINGS BT JX 7 KB 1917. — Sx&hsiib: arsbos por SvbriCb 
{StaH^hcai Year Boolt far Sweden)^ Year 1920 Stockholm, 1920. 

On June 1917 there were in Sweden 447,695 agricultural holdings, 
divided as follows: 


Between 

0.26 hectare 

and 

I hectare . 

63,605 

A 

101 hectares and 

2 hectares . 

67,247 

y 

2.01 


)) 

3 

» . 

47.739 


3-01 


» 

5 

» . 

70.230 

)> 

5.01 


» 

10 

» . 

95,752 

A 

10.01 


» 

20 

) .. 

64.358 

)> 

20.01 

)> 

)) 

30 

» . 

18,849 

» 

30.01 

» 

A 

40 

» ........ 

7,860 

» 

40.01 

» 

)) 

50 

» . 

4.051 

) 

50.01 


J» 

100 

» .. . 

5,414 


100.01 


» 

200 

> . 

X.993 

More than 200 hectares 

• • 

. . . 

. 

507 


As will be seen the largest class is that of holdings between 5.01 hec¬ 
tares and 10 he<Aares, which numbers 95,752 ; then come, following fairly 
closely, the holdings of from 3*01 hectares to 5 hectares, numbering 70,230 ; 
the holdings of i.oi hectares to 5 hectares, numbering 67,247; the holdings 
of lo.oi hectares to 20 beetles, numbering 64,358 ; the very small holdings 
of 0.06 hectare to i hectare,'numbering 63,605. There were only 19,825 hold¬ 
ings of more than 30 hectares and of these only 2,500 were of more than 100 
hectares. 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO MISCElvLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

GUATEMALA. 

I. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW MINISTRY OF AGRICUI^TURE. — El Guaimal' 
teco [Diario Oficial), Guatemala^ 4 October, igzo. 

By Decree No. 760, dated 2 October 1920, the jEtonctions of the new 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Republic of Guatemala were defined. 

They may be thus summarized: enquiry into the laws and provisions 
to be adopted to secure a wider development of agriculture and the in¬ 
dustries connected with it; dissemination among agriculturists of ideas 
which may contribute to the perfecting of agriculture, stock-farming and 
the derived industries; the purchase and distribution of seeds and plants, 
and the purchase of animal useful in farm work or for the improvement 
of the breeds. 

The new Ministry is also to institute competitions among agricultur¬ 
ists, organize new experiment stations and laboratories for agricultural 
chemistry; secure the protection of woods; promote investigations and 
scientific inquiries into the diseases of cattle, of plants, etc. 

The decree invests the new Ministry with ample authority as to im¬ 
migration and colonization, also as to sanitary relations respecting the 
mportation and exportation of animals, seeds and plants, and as to reg¬ 
ulations affecting agricultural labour throughout the Republic. 

Agricultural committees, chambers of agriculture, associations ahd 
co-operative agricultural societies will be subject to the new Mnistry, 
which will also have the duty of preparing laws respecting agricultui^ 
credit. 

The compilation of agricultural statistics, with data as to production, 
consumption and importation of agriculttiral produce and cattle, will 
also be the duty of the new Ministry. The Office of Agriculture and all 
other offices which by the decree it is empowered to institute, such as 
that of Land and Colonization, etc., will also be under its authority. 


a. THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP STOCK FARMING. — El GwOenuUUco (Diario 
cial). Guatemala, 4 October, X9J90. 

In order to encourage stocjc farming, which may prove very lucrative 
in the Republic of Guatemala, the Government on 2 October 1920 adopted 
certain provisions with regard to the importation and exportation of cattle. 
To encourage the importation of animals for breeding purposes, the 
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Government undertakes to reimburse the expense incurred for the con¬ 
veyance of such animals from the landing place to their destination in the 
countr}^ 

Exportation is permitted only for male animals, and for every head 
exported the Government will pay 2 pesos (gold) to reimburse the expense. 
The exportation of female animals is absolutely prohibited. 

NORWAY. 

CAPITAL, INCOME AND COMMUNAE TAXES IN RURAE COMMUNES IN 1918. — SXA- 
nsnss: Aasboos for xonoeriezb Norob (Annuairs StaUskqwde'Uk Nxirvige), Year 19x9. 
Christfaxiia,, 1920. 

Capital and income have increased consideiably during recent yeais 
in the rural communes of Norway and the following table indicates the 
increases as well as the communal taxes which fall upon the rural 
population. 


Estimated capital per inliabitaiit 
Estimated Income per inhabitant . . 
Communal taxes per inhabitant. • . 
Communal taxes per taxpayer 
Communal taxes per 1000 crowns of 

estimated capital . . 

Coommnnal taxes per 100 crowns of 
estimated income. 


Year 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

l »399 

1.504 

1.568 

1,770 

2,274 

240 

263 

277 

331 

485 

15.11 

x6.6i 

17.40 

20 93 

30.96 

4636 

49.60 

5123 

6X.30 

89.59 

1 108 

I.IO 

X.II 

1.18 

1.36 

6.29 

IT 61 

11.39 

X0.4X 

9-41 


As will be seen, the capital and income per inhabitant have greatly 
incieased between 1913-14 and 1917-18, but the former shows a smaller 
proportionate increase than the latter, which has almost doubled. As to the 
communal taxes, the amount per inhabitant has moie than doubled and 
the increase of the amount per taxpayer is hardly less. But, in view of the 
increase of the general wealth, the buiden on capital and on revenue has 
only increased in the proportions of ao % and 50 % respectively, 

PORTUGAL. 

the institution op an AGSICUETURAL development PUND. — Bol^mda 
Asi)c%dga0 Central dos /igneoUores Portogueses, Vol. XXI, December 1920. Lisbon. 

To facilitate the canying out of various provisions adopted and to be 
adopted by the Portuguese government for the improvement of agriculture, 
a fecial fund called the Agricultural Development Fund {Fmdo de Fomnto 
Agricola), to which reference has already been made, was set apart by 
Decree Ko. 6: 962, 23 September 1930. 
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This fund hs formed from various sums, paid as fines and special 
taxes, and also from an annual payment to be entered in the budget of 
the Ministry of Agricitlture, which for the current agricultural year is 
fixed at $ 500,000. 

This sum will be placed in the Gfeneral Deposit Bank, so that pay¬ 
ments may be effected by means of cheques signed by two members of 
the Agriailture Dcvelopmout Board {Junta de Fomnto Agricola). The in¬ 
come of the Agricultural Development Fund will be devoted especially 
to the necessary expenses for cultivation adapted to the nature of the soil 
and the various topographic conditions of different regions, to the encoura¬ 
gement of research, and to the construction of private irrigation works, to 
the promotion of lectures and practical experiments for the extension of 
knowledge of the best agricultural processes, to the granting of prizes for 
the encourageuient of agriculturists and the increase of agricultural pu¬ 
blications ; to assist propaganda for all the measures for agricultural im¬ 
provement adopted by the government, and for the means of carrying 
them out. 

The fund will bo administered by the Agricultural Development Board 
which will be composed of the Director General of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Director General of the Department of Physiography, and a 
representative of the Central Association of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Development Board has administrative autonomy 
for the management of the fund in question. It is a recognized corporate body 
and is authorized to purchase, exclusively in the interests of agriculture, 
real property, whetlier subject to charges or not, and whether rural or 
urban, which may be alienated, let or granted in emph3rteusis. 

The sums received for land sold, as well as rents and dues received, 
will go to increase the Agricultural Development Fund. 


SPAIN. 

THE SYSTEM OP PUUaXASE AND DISTRIBUTION OP GRAIN AND PW>UR. — 
Gaceta d* Madnd, Nos sto owl 35s, sS July and 8 Septembei: 1920; Seo%sfa SeacU y 
Agrana, No. 16, August xgao. 

The insufficiency of available home-grown grain caused anxiety to 
the Government of Spain at the beginning of the agricultural season of 
last year, and in order to guarantee the citizens against loss resulting 
from the speoilation of producers and merchants, already manifesting 
itself, the Royal Decree of 27 July 1920 was promulgated. 

iSiis decree enjoined agriculturists to-send to the Provincial Food 
Supply Committees, through the municipal authorities, a sworn declar¬ 
ation as to the amount of grain harvest^, the extent of land cultivated, 
and the quantity of seed and chemical manures required for future sowing. 
Agrietdtutists in districts where the production exceeded local consump¬ 
tion vrere to sell, at the price of 56 pesetas per quintal, all their surplus 
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to the nearest millers, and the millers were to keep the flour at the 
disposal of the State, which alone could give permission to sell it. .Mills 
on the frontiers were authorized to purchase com from the adjoining 
countries, the State intervening in drawing up the contract, to reimburse 
the higher price that must be paid. In districts of large consumption 
stores were established to gather supplies of milling grain whether foreign 
or home-grown. 

But ^Eter the publication of this decree of which we have given a gen¬ 
eral outline, the Spanish farmers were unanimous in petitioning for a 
return to free trade in grain. After a more rigorous inquiry into the food 
supply it appeared that the quantity of grain in Spain, especially after 
the very considerable purchases made in foreign countries by the Treasury, 
was more than sufficient for the necessities of national consumption, and 
therefore there was no danger of a great increase in the, price of bread. 
The Government, therefore, by a Royal Decree dated 7 September 1920 
decided to return to free trade in grain. But to avoid an artificial increase 
in the price of flour, or its adulteration, or illegal sale, or contraband ex¬ 
portation, State intervention continued in the flour mills, and it was en¬ 
acted that flour should not be sold at a higher rate than 82 pesetas per 
quintal, net weight, including carriage, on pain of requisition of the fac¬ 
tories. 

Lastly the State placed at the disposal of the agriculturists at a low 
price, but preferably to syndicates and agricultural federations, all the 
superphosphates already purchased abroad. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alwa3rs confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions irJected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operatiou, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the oii^anizatlon 
of agriailtural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures forthe protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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GERMANY. 

THE A(^RICUETURAlv CO-OPERATIVE 3^rO^’E]ME^'■T Es' 191S-19 
SOURCE: 

JAHHBUOI Drs REiaiSVERBANUrS DPR DEUTSCHEN LlND^VIRrSCHiTTLICHE’Sr GENOSSEJST- 
SCHATTEN EUR igip 26th Year Bcilm 1930 

In a series of articles wlnda appeared in recent issues we de^scribed the 
agricultural co-operative movement during the wai, up to i June 1918 
The year from that date to i Jime IQ19 was maiked by events of such 
importance that from the co-o])erative point of yitw it is oi special in- 
teiesl. The development of co-operation within the general fiainework 
of events will be shown in the following paragiaphs. 

§ 1. GENl^RAIy DEVEWPmNT OF ACrRICXn,TUR.\I, CO-OPERATION 

The year in question may be divided into three periods, according 
to the possibilities ot development it presented to agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion. The first, from June to N'ovember 1918, closes the long penod of 
war. The development of co-operation, though hindeied by the economic 
conditions resulting from the war, yet proceeded rather more lapidly 
than in the years previous to the war. In the second period, from the 
cessation of hostilities to the beginning of 1919, there were radical social 
and econonuc changes. The formation of new agricultural societies al 
once received a sharp '■etback. In January 1919 began the third period, in 
which with the gradual removal ot the economic restrictions and the re¬ 
turn of co-opeiators to their normal co-operative acti\dly, and also through 
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another, and not the most insignificant factor, the tendency to socializa¬ 
tion showing itself everywhere in economic life, the development of co¬ 
operation received a new and powerful impulse. The following figures 
show this development from month to month: 


Month Societies fomed Societies dissolved Net increase 

June 1918 106 19 87 

July » 119 21 98 

August )) 99 19 80 

September » 81 16 65 

October a . 105 28 77 

November » 93 19 74 

December » 60 16 44 

January 1919 loi 21 80 

Februaiy » 127 20 107 

]\Iarch » 176 38 138 

April » 251 47 204 

May 1) 262 23 239 

Year 1918-919 .1,580 287 1,293 


The average number of newly formed societies in the first six months, 
from June to November was about 100; in December it diminished 
to 60 ; in January there as again a considerable increase. In the month 
of Slaj’' alone nearly as many co-operative societies were formed as in the 
whole war year 1915-16 — 262 as compared with 316. 

The increase in the number of agri^tural co-operative societies in 
the year ui.der n vkw was 1,293. To find a similar extraordinary increase 
we must go back to the year 1900-01, when it was 1,397. Comparing this 
with the years of the war and the last year of peace we ha\’e llie follow¬ 
ing rate of progiess ; 

Ytar Increase 


1913- 14. 1,126 

1914- 15. 237 

1913-16. 197 

1916- 17. 330 

1917- 18. 527 

1918- 19. 1,293 


The total increase of agricultural co-operative societies iu the four 
years of the war 1914-18 is thus 1,291, the same as that reached in the sin¬ 
gle year 1918-19. Of the whole number of co-operative societies registered 
in Germany on i June 1919, which amounted to 39,700, nearly four- 
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fifths, that is, 30,770, were agricultural co-operative societies. In this 
number are included the co-operative societies in the territories to be 
detached from Germany, the number of which was not substiacted from 
the total as they could not in all cases be ascertained. 

The division of the agriailtural co-operative societies among the 
different states and provinces of Germany, according to the different 
forms of liability adopted by the respective societies, is shown in 
Table I (page 168). 

From this table it will be seen that nearly half of all the agricultural 
co-operative societies, numbering 16,992, belong to Prussia. Bavaria 
follows with 5,802 societies, Wiirttemberg with i,8g6, Baden with 1,716, 
etc. The numbers show a diminution which becomes more and more 
rapid until finally Schaumburg-Lippe and Bremen are reached, with 
10 and 9 respectively. The same table shows that apart from the societies 
based upon the liability to make unlimited supplementary,'^ paj’-ments, of 
which there are only 112, the great majority, that is, 22,058, more than 
two thirds of the total, work on the basis of unlimited liability, while 
limited liability is adopted by 8,675 societies. In Pomerania, Saxony, 
Westphalia, Anhalt, Hamburg and Bremen the latter form is more gen¬ 
eral than the former. In the years of war, and for some time pre\dous, 
both forms of liability showed an uninterrupted development considered 
absolutely, but relatively, especially in the last year limited liability 
prevailed, as shown by Table II. (page 169) 

It may be deduced from Table II that while the proportion of soc¬ 
ieties with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments remains 
mrehanged, that of societies with unlimited liability^ is continually de¬ 
creasing, and to the same extent the i^roportion of societies with limited 
liability is increasing. The reason is that among co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale, co-operative dairy societies, and particularly mis¬ 
cellaneous co-operative societies (more especially the societies for the 
supply of electricity), the form of limited liability^ is more widely’^ extended. 
Also, in the year under review, many agricultural credit societies, which, 
•except in the federations of Stettin and Halle, almost exclusively adopted 
the form of unlimited liability, have now made a change. This must 
be attributed among other causes to the uncertainty of the economic 
situation in geneial, and to the danger of a serious fall in the value of 
war loans, in which the agricultural co-operative societies had invested 
more than 4,000 millions of marks (i). 

The number of members belonging to all the German agricultural 
co-operative societies is calculated at 2.9 millions in round numbers; 
taking the members of their families also into account it would be in all 
14 millions of inhabitants, that is, about half the independent agricultur¬ 
ists of Germany. In relation to iJie whole population, there was in 1919 
an agricultural co-operative society for every 2,158 persons, and in 1918 
a co-operative society for every 2,192. Confining ourselves to those ter- 


(i) See " Agiicultural Co-operative Societies I>iirijig the War "in our issue of August 19SO. 
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Table I. — Dhtribuiion of At^riciiltural Co-operative Societies according 
to the Form of Liability in the Different Territories on i June 1919. 


Number of co-operative &ocietics 



— “ 

_ — 

with liabilit> 


States or provinces 

■willi 

with 

to make 

Total 

unlimited 

limited 

unlimited 



liability 

liability 

supplementary 

ments 


P7ussia: 





Bast Prussia. 

515 

II3 

5 

633 

West Prussia. 

406 

133 

X 

540 

Brandenburg. 

955 

397 

32 

1.384 

Pomerania. 

295 

I,+20 

2 

1,717 

Posen. 

675 

348 

3 

1,020 

Silesia. 

1,931 

794 

2 

2,727 

Saxony. 

157 

1,203 

15 

T ,375 

Scfalfiswig-Holblein. 

900 

109 

7 

1,0X0 

Hanover. 

1,219 

549 

24 

1,792 

Westphalia. 

565 

528 

5 

1.098 

Hessc-Nassau . . . .... 

1,112 

169 

2 

1.383 

Rhine Provincit . 

I,S66 

464 

2 

2.333 

HohenzoUern . . 

57 

12 

— 

69 

Total Prussia . . . 

_ lO/’SS 

_ 6 , 239 _ 

100 

16,992 

Bavaria: 





Right bank of Rhine . 

4.484 

539 

2 

5.025 

Beft bank of Rhine i Palatinate) . 

733 

44 


777 

Total Bavaria . . . 

5.«7 

583 

2 

5,802 

Saxony . 

341 

194 


53 f 

Wuittembezg . 

' 1,757 

f 139 

1 — 

1,896 

Baden . 

1 1,004 

' 711 

1 

1 1,716 

Hesse . . 


209 

1 1 

914 

Mecklcnburg-Schwerin. ..... 

462 


2 

535 

Meddenburg-Strelitz ... 

41 

18 

I 

60 

Saxe-Weimar-Ei<^a(.h . ... 

1 1G8 

40 

— 1 

208 

Oldenburg . 

336 

iiG 

1 — 

432 

Brunswick . 

189 

103 

4 

296 

Sasse-Meiningcii . 

III 

35 

1 — 

136 . 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

1 57 

15 

1 — 

72 

Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha . 

1 87 

39 

— 

126 

Anhalt . 

, 7 

55 

1 — 

62 

Schwarzbuig-^omler^hauseu .... 

' 34 

6 

I _ 

40 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt ... 

34 

1 

— 

56 

Waldeck . , . 

53 

' 13 

1 — 

66 

Reuss (Blder Branch) . 

15 

X 

1 — 

16 

Reuss (Younger Branch.) . 

' 31 

' 4 

— 

35 

Sdiaumburg-I^ppe. 

6 

4 

— 

10 

I4ppe . 

21 

14 

— 

35 

Wbeck . 

0 

5 

1 — 

XI 

Bremen . 

4 

5 

1 — 

9 

Hamburg . 

6 

14 

— 

20 

Alsace-I^orraine . 

733 

30 

— 

_ 763 

Total Germany . . . 

j^,o^ 

8,675 

1 I12 

_ 30,845 

German colonies . 

i~ r 

6 

1 

7 

Foreign (Palestine) . 

— 

1 3 

1 — 

3 
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TabecII. — The Di^fferent Forms of Lit^hility in the Last Six Years, 
Shown Ahsolvtcly and Relatively. 


Year 

SociLties 'nith unlimited 
bahilitj 

Societies uith unlimited 
liabilits' 

Sodtel^L^ wiUi liability 
to make unlimited 
suppluucntary payments 


Numbei | 

1 Percentage 

1 Number ^ 

1 Percentage 

Numbei 

Percentage 

1914 

! 

21,049 

74 3 

7.156 

i 

253 

I13 

0.4 

1915 

21,109 

73 9 

7,333 

25-7 

II3 

04 

1916 

21,226 

738 

7 , 41-1 

* 5.8 

II 2 

0.4 

1917 

21,320 

73 3 

7,6 19 

26.3 

II3 

0.4 

1018 

21,539 

729 

7,900 

26.7 

113 

04 

1919 

22,058 

715 

1 8,675 

1 2S.Z 

II 2 

0.4 


ritories where the population is predominantly lural, the proportion was 
one agriailtural co-operative society for ever^* 1,410 inhabitants in 1919, 
and for every 1,433 in 1918. In these districts agiicultural co-operation 
has naturally penetrated further. The proportion between the number 
of co-operative societies and the agriailtural area remains almost the 
same as in 1918; the Palatinate is far ahead of the other states with a 
co-operative society for every 427 hectares, while East Prussia, where 
large CvStates are numerous, comes last with a co-operative society for 
every 4,264 hectares. 

§ 2. The federations op agricueturae co-operatito societies. 

Of the 30,845 agriailtural co-operative societies registered on i June 
1919, 29,253, that is, 94.8 per cent were grouped in federations, as com¬ 
pared with 27,587, or 93.2 per cent, in the preceding year. The increase 
is principally owing, as in previous years, to the tact that the new soc¬ 
ieties were formed on the initiative ot the federations. Of the whole num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies 20,729 belonged to the Isational Pederation 
as compared with 19,441 in the preceding year, so that this organization 
takes by far the highest place among the federations. The 33 state and 
provincial federations grouped round the National* Federation were all 
federations for supervision according to the German legislation on co¬ 
operative societies, with the four following exceptions: (ij Landesver^ 
band dor landwirtschafthchen Krcisvereine in Alsace-Lorraine; (2) Dcutsdi- 
SuduDestafrikanisclicr Genosscnschaftsverband in Windhuk; {3) Verband 
der baltischen Genossenschaften in SCtau, and {4) Verband dcr deutschen 
Genosscnschaften in Polcn, in Lodz. Besides the National Federation, the 
following federations of agricultural co-operative societies with their afiB.- 
liated societies were in existence on i June 1919: 
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(i) Generalverhand der deutschen Raiffeisengenossenschaften of Ber¬ 
lin with i6 federations and 6,538 co-operative societies, as compared with 
15 federations and 6,010 societies in the preceding year. 

( 3 ) Landwirtschaftlicher Revisionsverband des Bayerischen Bmtern- 
vereins of Ratisbon, with 805 co-operative societies, as compared with 
760 in the preceding year. 

(3) Genossenschaftsverband des Badischen Bamrnverems of Friburg, 
with 453 co-operative societies, as compared with 418 in the preceding 
year. 

(4) Revisionsverband des Bmides der Landwirte of Berlin, with 445 
co-operative societies, as compared with 396 in the preceding year. 

(5) Baycrischer Genossenschaftsverband Ausbacli of Ausbach, with 
266 co-operative societies, as compared with 263 in the preceding year. 

(6) Mciereiverband fur West-Holstein of Hohennested, with 130 co¬ 
operative societies as compared with 133 in the preceding year. 

(7) Mittelrheinischer Gevos^tn^chaftsverband of Coblenz, with 70 co¬ 
operative societies, as coinpaied with 22 in the pieceding year. 

(8) Molkerei-Revisionsvcrband fur die Provinzen Brandenburg, Ponir 
mern, Sachsen, nnd die GrossJicrzogiUmcr Mecklenburg of Preuzlau, with 
64 co-operative societies, as compared with 66 in the preceding year. 

(9) Ve>band von Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenscluiffen der Pro- 
vim Oberhessen of Giessen, with 40 co-operative societies, as in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

(10) Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in Regierimgs- 
bezirke Hildesheim, with 31 co-operative societies, as in the preceding year. 

(ii) Verband ostpreusischer Genossenschaften of Konigsberg with 17 
co-operative societies, as in the preceding year. 

(12) Molkerei-Revisions verband fiir das Fiirstentim Ratzeburi^, with 
5 co-operative societies as in the preceding year. 

The II minor federations (Nos. 2 to 12) comprise in all 2,326 agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies, a number slightly less than one third of 
the societies aflSliated to the Raiffeisenverband (Xo. i) which in its turn 
with 6,538 co-operative societies had about one third of the number of 
the abated societies of the Reichsverband, 

§ 3. AORICimTURAI, CREDIT SOCIETlliS. 

Numerical increase, — The j^ear under review as also the preceding 
war years wa- characterized by a great influx of money into the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies. The available capital, not succeeding in finding 
an investment in agricultural undertakings, because of the want of build¬ 
ing materials, fertilizers and concentrated feeding stuffs, and also be¬ 
cause of the increased cost of labour, was deposited in the agricultural 
credit societies, for which this was a good opportunity for development. 
ISTearly half the total numerical increase (1,293) of the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies in the year under levitw belongs to this category of so- 
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cieties, whidi shows an increase of 605 thus divided among the separate 
months: 


Month 

Societies 

Societies 

Net 


formed 

dibSoWed 

increase 

June 1918. 

61 

4 

57 

July ». 

43 

3 

40 

August ». 

42 

3 

39 

September ». 

30 


aO 

October ». 

36 

6 

30 

November ». 

28 

3 

25 

December ». 

16 

3 

13 

January 1919. 

28 

6 

22 

February » . 

60 

I 

59 

Maich ». 

65 

4 

61 

April » . 

128 

7 

121 

May )>. 

no 

2 

108 

Year 1918-19. 

647 

42 

605 


The net increase thus shows at first a growing diminution, reaching 
its lowest point in the month of December, with 13 agricultural credit 
societies, but from the month of January an ascending movement is per¬ 
ceptible and in April the net increase reaches 121, to fall again in !May, 
the last month, to 108. 

Out of a total of 30,845 agricultural co-operative societies, the num¬ 
ber of credit societies was 18,788 on i June 1919, of which 9,703 belonged 
to Prussia, 4,35 ^ to Bavaria, 1,378 to Wilrttemberg, 722 to Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine, 574 to Baden, and so on, diminishing to only 2 in Schaumburg- 
I^ippe. 

Of these, 17,249 credit vsocieties, or 91.8 per cent, of the whole, were 
based on unlimited liability; 1,518, or 8 i per cent, preferred limited lia¬ 
bility, and only 21, or i percent, chose liability to make unlimited sup¬ 
plementary payments. It is therefore evident that among agricultural 
credit societies the form of imlimited liability prevails. But in the year 
under review the tendency was manifested in various places to adopt more 
widely the form of limited liability. We have already pointed out the 
causes of this fact. 

Of the 18,788 credit societies, 12,480 or two thirds belonged to the 
National Federation. The number of co-operative societies which fur- 
nidied returns was 11,164 as compared with 11.320 in the preceding year. 
It should here be observed that the banks belonging to the Federation 
of Posen I (Verbaitd landwirtschafUicher GenossenseJu^ten fUr die Promnz 
Posen), which comprises 314 banks, are not included in the above statis¬ 
tics, because of qiedal circumstances connected with them in consequence 
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of the cair^’iiig out of the treat3^ of peace. To the 11,164 i-ocieties* which 
furnished returns belong in all 1,099,842 members, as compared with 
1,104,032 for 11,320 credit societies in the preceding year. The average 
number of members per societj^ is now 99 as compared with 98 in 1918. 

Liabilities of the Credit Societies, — The liabilities of the credit soc¬ 
ieties, that is, their working capital, show a considerable increase on the 
preceding year both for the whole country’ and for single federations. 

Table III (pag^s 174 and 175) indicates the amount of owned and 
borrowed w^orking aipital for the various federations, both absolutely 
and relatively. 

It will be seen from Table III the share capital is highest in the 
Federation of Baden II, oeing 6,489,343 marks ; then in diminishing order 
come Wiirttcmberg with rnarks, Saxony with 3 ^ 53*733 marks, 

etc. In Baden I the amount of share capital is lowest, being only 
29,932 marks. The largest reserv^e funds are in the Federations of West¬ 
phalia, 10,276,653 marks, Hanover 8,190,924 marks, and Wiiittemberg 
6,398,491 marks. The low'cst resen-e fund is that of Baden I, 19,407 
marks. The total owned capital is highest in Baden II being 11,639,287 
marks, or 6.3 per cent, of the total liabilities of this federation, and low¬ 
est in Baden I, being 49,392 marks, equal to 2 per cent, of its liabilities. 
In comparison with the borrowed capital, both the share capital and the 
reser^’e funds are therefore very modest: the owned capital for all Ger- 
man3% 136,721,399 marks, is only 3 per cent of the total working capital. 
For tlae borrowed capital the figures are very different; Westphalia 
has more than 500 millions of sa\dngs deposits, 516,383,777 marks; 
Hano\’er has 296,448,940 marks ; Baden comes last, with 1,637,234 marks. 
For all the German federations the total amount of savings deposits 
reaches the immense sum of 3,584,161,611 marks, as compared with 
2,670,379,993 marks in the pre\dous 3’’ear, an increase of nearly 1,000 
million mark.s. 

The influx of sa\nngs deposits was thus very great, partly^ owing 
to the increasing depreciation of the aurei'C}’ and the abundance 
of money. The same is true also with regard to deposits on current ac¬ 
count, which rose from 616,352,057 marks in 1918 to 833,303,677 marks 
in 1919. It was othenvise with respect to the vsums borrowed b3'" the 
credit societies from the central banks. These were continually diminish¬ 
ing during the 3’ears of war since the agricultural credit banks, having 
sufficient working capital, did not need to have recourse to the aid of 
the central banks. In 1914 the loans outstanding still represented 133 
millions of marks, reduced iu 1915 to 115 millions in 1916 to 82 mil¬ 
lions, in 1917 to 60 millions, in 1918 to 34 millions, and lastly, in the year 
in question, to 17,341,912 marks. The total borrowed working capital 
amounts to 4,494,536,057 marks, that is, 97 per cent, of aU the liabilities. 
The owned and the borrowed capital were respectively 3.6 per cent, and 
96,4 per cent, of the total capital in 1918; the ratio brtwv^en them 
therefore continued to diminish in 1919 as it had done in the war years. 
The importance of this fact, and its consequences with regard to the 
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agricultural co-operative credit societies, ha^^e been pointed out in 
our issue of September 1920 in connection with the subject of the 
position of the agricultural co-operative credit sedetita during the war 
period. 

The At>bets. — The chief item of the assets, that is of the employ¬ 
ment of the working capital, is foimed by the sums deposited b^- the 
credit sodeties in the central banks. We have seen that there is a con¬ 
tinual reduction of the debts of the agricultural ciedit sodtties to the 
central banks; there is at the same time a constant inciease of depobils, which 
in the year under review reached the enormous sum of 1,929,553,015 marks, 
or nearly 2,000 millions, as compared with 1,600 million marks in 1918 
The working capital therefore flows prindpally into the central banks, as 
centres of compensation. 

The credit granted to members in the form of loans on current ac- 
coimts amounted to 575i378455 marks as compared with 555,539,951 
marks in 1918, being an increase in round numbers of 20 millions of 
marks. The loans for fixed periods diminished from 1,073,620,078 marks 
in 1918 to 1,050,562,458 marks in 1919, being less by about 23 millions 
of marks. The temporarily dimini^ed demand for credit among the 
rural population is evidently connected with these facts. The total asset* 
for the year undtr redew thus rise to 4^627,794,ygg marks. 

Financial ResuHs of the Agricultural Credit Societies^ —The total profit 
of these societies, whidi is found by subtracting the liabilities from the 
assets, was 6,537,396 marks as compared with 14,984,073 marks in the pre¬ 
ceding year. For 10,938 soderies the division of the profits and losses 
for the year under review is as follows: 159 sodeties had neither profits 
nor losses : 9,362 had profits amounting in all to 9,812,701 marks, an ave¬ 
rage of 1,048 per sodety; and 1,417 sodeties had a total loss of 3,273,303 
marks, an average of 2,311 marks per sodety. In comparison with the 
preceding year, in whidi only 608 sodeties ^owed loss, the number of 
losses appears very high, which may also be attributed to the deprecia¬ 
tion in the national loans. 


§ 4. Aoricuetural co-operative societies 

FOR PURCHASE AND S\EE. 

Numerical Increase, — The group of agricultural co-operative 
societies next in imi>ortancc is composed of societies for purchase rnd 
sale. In view of the results obtained by co-opcralion during the war 
the need of uniting in societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
has been more strongly felt in country districts. 

The development of co-operative action in this direction during the 
year under review is evidenced by the great increase in the number of 
co-operative sodeties for purchase and sale, the increase being 204, nearly 
equal to that of the last year of peace, 1913-14, m which it w^as 236, The 
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Table III. — Oivned and Borrowei, 


1 


Owned capital 


Federations | 

1 

1 

1 

Share capital 

Reserve 

funds 

Total 

owned workmg 

1 capital 

i 

Percentage 
of total workmf 
capital 

Bnulaad.| 

1 

1 602,172 

2,278,385 

2,880,557 

3-4 

Brandenburg.. 3 »^ 3»446 

3,860,971 

6,964,417 

4.1 

Pomerania. 

889,486 1 

2,660,814 

3,550,300 

2*5 

Pc^en II. 

1 745.618 

1,451,243 

2,196,861 

52 

Sil€‘^ia I. 

1.947.518 

5,070,624 

7,018.142 * 

3.3 

j> II. 

784.973 

1 2,097,326 

3,482,299 

30 

Saxony . 1 

II 3,652.733 

3,755,007 

7,407,740 

3-8 

Schlca\^ig-Hol-teiji . ..... 

1,070,560 

1 2,087,604 

3,158,164 

2.4 

Hanover. . 

1,096,860 

8,190,924 

9,287,784 

2.3 

Westphalia . . . 

445,561 

] 10,276,653 

10,722,214 

2.8 

Hurhes-^ii . ' 

' 283,461 

l[ 1,395,918 

681,796 

965,257 

37 

Nassau. 

1 1,040.144 

2,436,062 

59 

Rhenish Pnis^ia I .. . 

' 3,285,205 

2.904,411 

6,189,616 

5*7 

» » 11. 

1 722,312 

5,672,327 

6,394,639 

2.5 

» ') m . 

1 1,081,754 

3,532.3181 

1 4.614,07* 

3.0 

Kingdom of Prussia, 

1' 21,607,577 

35,660,547 

77,268,124 

2.9 

Upl>er Bdvaiia . 

i 309,700 

3,873,121 

' 4,182,821 

1 

lyowei » . 

|, 291,293 

1 2,505,402 

1 2,796,695 

2.1 

Upijcr Palatinate. 

1 223,493 

1,692,727 

1,916.220 

' 1.8 

Upper Piaiikcu. 

180,070 

1 1.573,443 

1.753.513 

1 

Middle i . 

, 70,534 

1,411,872 

1,482,406 

32 

lyower . 

444.231 

4,001,427 

4.455,658 

' 2.9 

Swabia . 

1 353,762 

4.936,924 

5,290,686 

1 2.4 

PalatinaU . 

1 1,770.135 

1 1,984,819 

1 3,754.954 

, 3.0 

Havanan Fcd^ralum [Munich). 

1 3.643,268 

1 

21,989,735 

25,632,953 

2.6 

Kingdom of Saxony. . 

1 

1 1.853455 

1 2,631,995 

' 4.485,450 

I 

3.9 

» Wiirttemberg .. 

3,714,835 

1 6,398,491 

, 10,113,326 

3.3 

Grand Duchy of Baden I . 

29,932 

19.407 

49,392 

2.0 

- » II . 

6^489,543 

, 5.149,744 

11,639,287 

6.3 

» Hesse. 

3,605,666 1 2,805,988 

6,411,654 

2.8 

» Mecklenburg. 

168,108 

122,979 

291,087 

2.8 

* Oldenburg . 

Alsace-I,orrainc . 

' 183,774 

1 

j 646,35a 

830,126 

1.2 

1__ 

Germany. 

1 41,296,108 

95,425.238 

136,721,399 

0.3 
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ions Federations 



Borrowed capital 



Deposits on 

1 

Bonowed from 

Total borrowed 

Percentage 

arrciit acc iinl 

central banks | 

workmj; capital 

of total working 
capital 

1.508,445 

60,117 

82,486,011 

966 

64,191,060 

2,062,294 

161,405,717 

95 9 

43.375,336 

3,784 

138,827,216 1 

97 5 

*,984,326 

940,482 

40,061,305 

94 8 

75,265,268 1 

2,9^8,459 1 

203,027,819 

967 

5,899,243 

705,055 

113.683,567 

970 

51,080, t44 

362,993 

186,280,868 

gt 2 

46,124,818 

1,890 163 1 

127,683,102 

976 

92,809,473 

2,162,590 

400,022,362 

07 " 

69,838,123 

646,224 

585,077,005 

98 2 

1,763.821 

73,522 

25,361,086 

964 

6,427,210 

18,982 

38,532,826 

941 

15,775.571 

185,036 

103,336,763 

94 3 

47,266,510 

167,5,10 1 

236,499,932 

976 

3,942.568 

2,525,863 1 

147,678,020 

07 0 

528,243,516 

14,794,054 

2,609,984,229 

971 

10,345,807 

169,961 

149,584,899 

97 3 

3.696,257 

108,906 

131,350,748 

97 9 

2,086,780 

39,587 

90,416,253 

97 9 

3,052,017 

1 40,668 

01,217,707 

9& I 

386,696 

10,195 

45.763,981 

909 

1,822,832 

171,^83 

148.548,581 

071 

8,392, J 76 

160,441 

216,030,278 

077 

57,122,377 

— 

120,341,093 

07-0 

87,165,2 }2 

701,341 

992.989,237 

97 5 

11,876,794 

_ 

108,485,437 

93 4 

92,634,008 

22,513 

303.238,559 

968 

90,556 

— 

2,485,437 

981 

4.233,335 

630,307 

172,817,847 

93 7 

74,704,375 

363,198 

1 224,202,245 

972 

2,535,329 

654.701 

9,966,516 

972 

31,820,502 

375,808 

I 68,365,856 

97 9 

833,303,677 

17,541,912 

4,494,536,057 

970 
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societies formed, the societies dissolved and the net increase for each 
month are shown in the following table: 


Mbnih 

Societies formed 

Societies dissolved 

Net increase 

June 1918 .... 

10 

2 

8 

July » .... 

24 

— 

24 

August » .... 

17 

— 

17 

September » .... 

18 

— 

18 

October >> .... 

18 

I 

17 

November )» .... 

10 

— 

10 

December » .... 

7 

2 

5 

January 1919 .... 

13 

— 

13 

February » .... 

II 

— 

II 

March .... 

27 

3 

24 

April .... 

27 

2 

25 

May » .... 

35 

3 

32 

Total 1918-19 

. . . 217 

13 

204 


The least remarkable month is December, in this case as in that of 
the Ggricultural credit societies. It shows an inciease of only 5. But 
there is no such marked difference between the development in the last 
half 5^ear of war and the first half year of peace. The progress in these 
two periods is a little more regular than that of the agricultural credit 
societies, though it is slightly accelerated in the second period. The 
total number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale was 3,320 on 
I June 1919, corresponding to about one-ninth of the whole number of 
agricultural co-operative societies in Germany (30,845). 

The territorial distribution of co-operative societies for purchase and 
sale is very irregular. The zone in which they are most widely diffused 
lies in Western and Southern German}". Of these societies, Baden alone 
has 920, Hesse 282, the Palatinate 202, Hess^e-Nassau 152, etc. The 
remaining co-operative societies are chiefl}" divided among Hanover 
(339)> Westphalia (289), Sclileswig-Holstein (189), Poi-tn (120) and Olden¬ 
burg (iiS). The States of the Rtuss (Younger Branch), and of ^liaumburg- 
Dippe have 011I5" one society each, and the States of Sase-Altcnbiug, 
Rtuss (Elder Branch), Ltibeck and Bremen have none. 

]More thajt half the whole number of co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale — 1,881, or 56.6 per cent. — have limited liability, a form which 
is therefore, in their case much more important than among the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies. There are 1,436 co-operati\’e societies, or 43.3 per 
Cent., with unlimited liabilit}^ and lastly 3, or i per cent., TOth liability 
to make unlimited supplementary payments. 

Of the 3,330 existing co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
2,446 were on I June afiiliated to the National Federation. The number 
of those which funiished returns to the Federation respecting their work¬ 
ing was 2,367, equal to q6.8 p^‘r cent, of all the co-operative societies for 
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purcli£ibe and sale affiliated to the Federation. As compared with the 
preceding year there was an increase of 3.5 per cent. 111 the number of 
those fiuiiMiing returns. The total number of m« mbers of the 2,367 co¬ 
operative societies amounted to 278,800. In the preceding 3"ear, lor 
2,313 co-operative societies the number of members was 2.^8,701, sh')wii g 
a diminution of 34,000 in round numbers, which ma^" be accoimted for 
by the detachment of several ledcrations, especially that of Al'^ace- 
I^rraine II. This diminution was almost compensated for in the year 
under review, when the total increase of the number of members was 
30,000. It was especially noticeable in the federations of Hanover, 
Westphalia II, Prussia, Rhine Province I, Hesse and Oldenbuig. Thu® 
the average number of membeis losc from 114 per society in 1918 to 118 

in 1919- 

The Worhing Capital of Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — 
The working capital of the co-operative societies for purchase and ‘-ale 
increased steadily during the war. In the year under revievr, both the 
capital, formed of share capital and reserve funds, and the borrowed 
capital showed a further increase. The different amounts ol these items 
of capital in individual federations, and also the average per society and 
per member appear in Table IV (p. 178). 

The total amount of owned capital 26,422,588 marks (6,447,620 
marks of share capital, and 19,994,968 marks of reserve fxmd) shows 
a considerable increase as compared with the preceding year, in which 
the amount was 23,396,631 marks. But the borro\\cd capital is more 
than four times the owned capital, and therefore the lelatiw piopor- 
tions cannot be regaided as satisfactory. 

The total working capital increased considerably in the year under 
review, rising from 111,516,837 marksin 1918 to 115,890,087marks in 1919. 
It must also be observed that the federations of Posen I and We\stphalia 
I which in 1918 had 8.3 millions of marks in all of workirg capital wcie 
not included in the total for the year under review. If we subtract this 
sum from the total of 1918, the compari'-on of the two j^ears show^ an 
increase ol 12.6 millions of maiks. 

The avoragis per society and per member kive diminished for the 
year under n view, as compared with 1918, from 5i,772to 49,294 marks, and 
from 452 to 417 marks respectively. But this diminution per society 
is only apparent, and depends on the fact that the Federations of Po®en I 
and Wcstplialia I are not included in the computation for 1919. 
Exclusive of the working capital of these federations in 1918, the 
amount per society would be 48,462 marks, and per member 428 marks. 
Thus in reality, in the year under review an increase of 830 marks 
per society was registered. The diminution per member was caused 
by the greatly increased number of members in 1919 as compared 
with 1918. 

The Combined Purchase of Agricultural Requisites. — As stated at the 
beginning of this section, the increase in the number oi co-operative 
societies for purchase and sale was considerable. But the development 
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Tabi<e IV. — Owned and Borrowed Working Capital: 
Totals and Averages per Society and per Member. 


1 

Federations | 

1 

Owned capital 

Botrowed 

..- "“"I 

Total 

working 

capital 

Average working 
capital 

Share | 
capital 

Reset ve 
fund 

capital 

per 

society 

per 

member 

East Prussia . . . 

487,286 

461,705 

1,901,103 

2,850,094 

570,019 

2,8x6 

Enulaad. 

55,085 

127,195 

1.633,334 

1,815,614 

151,301 

1,307 

Brandenburg . . . 

104,039 

186,545 

896,938 

1,187,522 

296,880 

1,207 

Pomerania .... 

993,522 

6,463,148 

40,858,061 

48,314,731 

2,100,640 

2,859 

Posen II . 

•<• 02,535 

620,756 

6,107,799 

7,131,090 

356,353 

1,759 

SHesia I . . . . 

3,8^0 

18,789 

59,355 

81,984 

81,984 

1,065 

Slesia II. . . . 

218,210 

626,844 

2,293,667 

3,138,721 

71,335 

571 

Prov. of Sasonj . 

165,656 

426,492 

4.302,449 

4,894397 

128,805 

1,219 

Schleswig-Holstt in. 

110,097 

311,647 

1,551,211 

1,972,955 

13,421 

211 

Hanover .... 

449 158 

1,815,892 

4.331,153 

6,596,202 

24,613 

198 

Westphalia II . . 

149,600 

2,403,156 

2,496,422 

5,049,178 

20,609 

157 

Nassau. 

1 124,919 

206,747 

171,928 

503,594 

7,194 

107 

Rliine Pruteia I . 

1 574,988 

633,525 

1,187,397 

2,395,910 

15,763 

92 

Rhine Reiuma II • 

1 327,748 

756,215 

3,186,186 

4,270,149 

53,377 

580 

Bavaria. 

1 40,070 

1 507,860 

830,876 

1,378,806 

91,920 

1,889 

Palatinate .... 

1 156,901 

498,893 

1,416,009 

2,071,805 

15,234 

123 

Sasony.. 

1 846,862 

1.173,487 

9,410,724 

11431,073 

154,474 

1.378 

Wturtteniberg . . , 

568,783 

702,4401 2,696,063 

3,967,288 

141,689, 524 

Baden. 

276,902 1,060,0971 1,406,347 

2,743,346 

3,8581 40 

Hesse. 

280,085 678,789 

1,642,510 

2,651.384 

12,942 

146 

Oldenburg . . . 

3i4,744j 1,067,968 

1,494,044 

14,403 

X28 

Tot«il . . . 

6,447,620 19,994.968 

89,447,499 

115,890,087 

49,294 

417 


of the work of these co-operative societies did not advance at the same 
pace. With regard to the combined purchase of agiicultnial requisites, 
the after effects of the war and its result were felt in the course of 1918-19 
in a greater measure than before. The principal chemical fertilizers were 
either unobtainable, or were only obtainable in very inadequate quan¬ 
tities. The market for feeding stuffs was no longer in a position to provide 
for the needs of the live stock of the country although the number of 
head of stock was already seriously reduced. At the same time prices 
were perceptibly rising. Under these conditions it was natural that 
the purchases of fertilizers and feeding stuffs should diminish consider¬ 
ably in 1918-19, especiallyif we keep in mind that for 1919 the three feder¬ 
ations of Posen I, Westphalia I and Rhenish Prussia III (to all of which, 
however, a comparatively small number of co-operative societies belong) 
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fumislied no retnms. But the value is money of the requisites purchased 
in the year tinder review increased considerably in consequenqe of the 
great rise in cost of all agricultural requisites. Table V (pageiSol shows 
the quantities for the last two years, and for single federations, of the re¬ 
quisites purchased and their value. 

As shown in Table V the total value of agricultural requisites rose 
from 159*621,555 marks in 1918 to 182,501,569 marks in 1919; an in¬ 
crease of 22.9 milUons of marks, or 14.3 per cent. This increase is 
the more remarkable because the number of co-operative societies 
which furnished returns was 1,979 case md 1,608 in the 

second. 

Although the value had increased there was a diminution in the 
quantity of fertilizers purchased (though the number of co-operative 
societies furnishing returns had increased) from 19,773,676 half quintals 
in 1918 to I 4 * 975'675 I9I9» i- 4798,000 half quintals less. Similaily 

in the quantity of food stuffs purchased there was a diminution from 
3*785,962 half quintals in 1918 to 1,076,766 in 1919, e., 2,715,196 

half quintals less. The average quantity of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs purchased per member fell from 27 half quintals in 1918* to 
9 in 19T9. For seeds alone an increase was registered, of 124,722 half 
quintals the number of societies that furnished returns being almost 
the same. 

We may repeat that in general as regards combined purchases for 
the year under review the case was the same as dunng the war period; 
a continual increase in the value of agricultiural requisites and at the 
same time a diminution in the quantity. 

The Combined Sale of Agricultural Produce, —The combined sale of 
agricultural produce, which during the war years acquired a continually 
increasing importance, and in contrast with its more or less stationary 
position in pre-war times was continually increasing, now in the year 
under review has, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
shown a diminution, both as regards the quantity and the value of the 
goods sold. 

While the value of the agricultural produce sold rose in the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918, to 112.3, 24T.8 and 273.5 milhons of marks, it was 
in 1919, 163,993,639 marks, a diminution of 109.6 millions of marks as 
compared with the preceding year. The quantity of cereals sold fell from 
14.2 million half quintals to 7.5 millions, a difference of 6.7 million half 
qmntals. The sale of potatoes alone registered an increase of 1.3 million 
half quintals. Of course we cannot as yet say whether this diminution 
in the sales is to be considered as transitory, and the effect of the shocks 
inevitable in the process of re-organisation of the sale of commodities, 
or whether it is likely to endure. 

The Financial Results, The financial results of the co-operative 
societies for purchase and sale may be stated as follows: the group of co¬ 
operative societies which dosed the year without profit or loss diminished 
from 8x in 1918 to 72 in 1919; the number of societies which dosed 


TabIiK V. — Quantity and Value of Agricnltifral Rcquhites Pittvhastd in 1918 and 1919. 
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the year with a loss was 1,311 against 809 in 1918; the number ot societies 
which made a profit increased from 1,859 to 2,008; the average profit 
per society was 1,859 marlss in thcyear under review as compared with 
3,196 marks in the preceding year. 

[Toli continued) 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORGANIZATION OE CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN 
EEKVATOR COMPANIES. 


SOTIRCB: 

Mbhl (J. M.) and Jbsnbss (O. B ): The Organization o! Co-operative Otain Elevator Com- 
penies. United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No 860. Washington, D. C., 
so August ipzo. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently published 
a Bulletin containing detailed instructions for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative grain elevator companies. As the co-operative la^ws and the la'ws 
governing corporations differ from State to State, the suggestions and re¬ 
commendations are limited to matters which are regarded as fundamental 
and general and they have, therefore, an interest which is not confined 
to the United States. 


§ I. Conditions of success. 

The writers of the Bulletin lay down the principles that the success 
of any organization, whether co-operative or for private profit, rests 
upon: (i) Social or economic need; (2) a sound organization plan, and 
(3) efficient management. 

A co-operative elevator company, like any other business organiza¬ 
tion, must eventually fail unless it secures to the community some substan¬ 
tial benefit or service. Its plans of organization must be d^nite and prac¬ 
ticable and must anticipate the practical problems and difficulties to be 
met in actual operations. It must be conducted under efficient man¬ 
agement and in accordance with a well-defined business policy. 

§ 2. Forms of organization. 

Many farmers' elevator companies have been formed in the United 
States as ordinary private corporations of the capital-stock form. In¬ 
deed when their formation was proceeding most rapidly this was almost 
the only form of organization which it was possible to adopt. Almost all 
of them attempted by means of their by-laws to secure some of the co-oper- 
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ative features specially authorized by the co-operative laws which have since 
been enacted. Amongst these features were the principle of one man one 
vote; limitations upon share ownership : and (though not so frequently) 
the patronage refund and restricted dividend on capital stock, which are 
now considered essential features of a really co-operative company. On 
the whole these companies worked remarkably well, but diffiailties arose 
when the membership changed and the interests of the stockholders be¬ 
came those of investors rather than of producers. 

Of the 4000 or more farmers* elevatoi companies in the United States 
a large majority were at the time of organization co-operative in pur¬ 
pose, if not in form or effect. Perhaps one third are now co-operative in 
the sense that earnings over and above operating expenses and a reason¬ 
able rate of interest on capital are distributed on the basis of patronage 
furnished. 

Most of the giain States now have co-operative laws which authorize 
patronage dividends and other co-operative features. The laws of some 
of the States do not, however, provide for (i) limitation of voting power 
to one vote per member, regardless of the number of shares or the amount 
of capital stock owned ; (2) limitation upon the number of shares or amount 
of capital stock that any single member may own; (3) restrictions upon 
the power to sell or dibpose of shares of stock except to persons acceptable 
for memberdiip in the association. 

The writers of the Bulletin suggest that in States where each stock¬ 
holder is entitled to one vote for each share of stock owned, what amounts 
to a one-man, one-vote rule may be securea by issuing only one share 
of stock to each member, but providing different classes of stock 
with shares of voiying par value. Some of the desirable co-operative 
features which are not specially authorized by the laws under which an 
organization is incorporated and which might not be valid as a by-law 
provision alone, may possibly be secured by means of a contract arrange¬ 
ment made at the time of issuing the stock certificate. All by-law provi¬ 
sions in regard to the l^al validity of which there is any doubt should be 
made the subject of a special contract by having them printed on the stock 
certificates. 


§ 3. PRBLIMINAE.V SURVEY, 

Before the organization of a co-operative elevator company is attempt¬ 
ed or advised, a careful and unprejudiced survey of local conditions should 
be made in order to determine the economic need and to secure informa¬ 
tion which will be of assistance later. 

First it will be desirable to study the conditions under which grain 
is generally marketed in the community. Whether or not that community 
is noimally devoted to feeding or to shipping is of importance. The 
fact that marketing facilities are grossly inadequate one year does not ne¬ 
cessarily indicate that additional facdlities can be supported advant¬ 
ageously during a series of years. A fair comparison should be made be- 
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tween prices paid by local dealers and prices obtaining in the principal 
terminal markets with due reference to freight and other charges deduct¬ 
ible therefrom. In making a study of local marketing conditions it will be 
desirable to secure the services and advice of some practical grain man. If 
available, the advice of managers of successful neighbouring associations 
will be specially valuable. 

Information regarding the amount of grain shipped from any station 
during a period of several years should be obtained from local represen¬ 
tatives of railroads, from the general offices of such railroads or from 
bodies having charge of transport matters within the State. The average 
volume of grain shipped annually irom a certain station having been 
determined, its division among already existing agencies should be con¬ 
sidered. Although the need for co-operative marketing cannot always 
be judged from the number of existing commercral agencies, as it may some¬ 
times be made necessary by reason of there being too many such agen¬ 
cies, their number and character become of vital importance in estimating 
the probable success of additional maiketing facilities. If from a conser¬ 
vative study of local conditions and as a strictly business proposition, 
it does not appear that a co-operative company is likely to be suca>sstul, 
its oiganization had better be held in abeyance. 

A co-operative elevator to be successful must, fir^t of all, have a 
membership considerable in number and sufficient to insure a dependable 
patronage from the start. 

Prospective membership dioxild be determined, if possible, by actual 
personal canvass of the community. 

A careful estimate should also be made of the capital which the prospec¬ 
tive members may be expected to furnish. This estimate will be of val¬ 
ue in apportioning the equitable share of the total capital required which 
each member should be asked to subscribe. It is a mistake to ask pro¬ 
spective members to subscribe for as much as they can afiordup to a certain 
maximum amount. This method may effective in raising the required 
amount of capital quickly, but may also result in eliminating many desirable 
members because of relaxation of effort when sufficient capital if in sight. 
Prospective members will subscribe more rcadly when solicited for a der 
finite aniouut which has been determined and apportioned according to 
an equitable estimate of what should be furnished by each, 

A careful canvass should be made of the patronage which prospec¬ 
tive members may be depended upon to furnish. It must not be assumed 
that when a co-operative elevator has been establidied it will receii’emost 
of the local grain busmess as a matter of course. While successful co¬ 
operative elevators usually handle the bulk of the grain shipped from^ a 
particular station, they do so because of having first laid a substantial 
foundation in the form of a large producing membership. 

The method suggested for carrying out the preliminary survey is 
ffist to bold one or more general meeting at which the need and 
readiness of the community for co-operative oiganization should be 
thoroughly disaissed. The survey may then be carried out by com- 
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mittees appointed at the first general meeting or by persons interested 
in the pioject. At or following the meetings or in lieu of them, where it 
is found desirable to conduct the preliminary survey quietly, a tentative 
subscription list may be circulated on which is shown the names of pro¬ 
spective members, the amount of capital which each member thinks be 
can subscribe, and a conservative estimate in bushels of the grain which he 
markets annually. If it is impracticable to secure actual signatures to 
the tentative subscription list, then a list should be prepared in memoran¬ 
dum form. It will also be desirable to determine in a general way the 
character and cost of the plant and equipment necessary to handle the 
business in order to ascertain the approximate amount of capital required. 

§ 4. Organization and incorporation. 

It will now be necessary to call a general meeting to perfect the or¬ 
ganization. At this meeting a chairman and secretary should be elected 
and the following committees appointed: (i) Committee on membership 
and stock subscription; (2) committee on incorporation and by-laWs; 
and (3) committee on buildings and plant site. From three to five mem¬ 
bers on each committee are sufficient. 

The plan of organization should be throughly discussed at the meet¬ 
ing in order that the several committees may be instructed relative to 
the wishes of those present. 

Formal organization, including incoiporation, adoption of by-laws, 
and election of the first directors can be carried out more expeditiously 
and with greatei exactness by a small member of incorporators than by 
a large body of members. 

A form of by-laws is included in the Bulletin; it embodies the principles 
of co-operation most necessary to observe in a co-operative grain elevator 
company. We give in full the article relating to the distribution of profits: 

Section i. Apportioned. — At the end of each fiscal year the total 
net earnings of^the Association which remain over and above all expen¬ 
ses and a reserve for depreciation dial! be apportioned in the following 
manner: 

(a) Surplus. — There shall be appropriated for the purpose of 
creating a suiplus not less than (ten) per cent, of the net earnings until 
such surplus ^all equal at least (fifty) per cent, of the capital stock paid. 

(b) Dividend on capital stock. — There shall be appropriated for 
the purpose of providing a dividend on capital stock a sum which shall 
equ^ but not exceed (six) per cent, of the amount of capital stock issued 
and outstanding. 

(c) Educaiional. — There may be appropriated for educational 
purposes and for promoting co-operation and improvement in agriculture 
a sum equal to (five) per cent, of the net earnings. 

(d) Patronage refund. — The remainder of the net earnings dbiall 
be apportioued upon patronage in accordance with the method stipulated 
in section 2. 

Section 2. Method of refund. — The earnings upon grain operations, 
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the earnings upon miscellaneous products, and the earnings upon supplies 
and merchandise operations shall be segregated into groups (^r), (b) and (c) 
respectiydy. Additional groups shall be established only as are necessary 
to provide for various commodities handled on widely var3ring net mar¬ 
gins. Special transactions handled on the basis of acunal coot of service 
shall be excluded in computing patronage refunds hereunder. 

(a) Cram rate, — The total net eanings which accrue from grain 
operations after deducting an equitable proportion of all expenses and the 
appropriations provided for in section i shall be divided by the total num¬ 
ber of bushels of grain of all kinds bought by the Association during the 
year. The result shall be the patronage refund rate per bushel to be ap¬ 
plied to grain purchased from members. 

(b) Miscellaneous products rate, — Patronage refund rates for 
other products bought by the Assoaation shall be determined in the 
same manner as provided for grain except that they may for convenience 
be determined upon the basis of money value, instead of per unit, at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 

(c) Merchandise rate, — The total net mtrehandise earnings which 
accrue from merchandise and supplies operations after deducting an 
equitable proportion of all expenses and the appropriations provided foi 
in section i ^all be divided by the total volume in dollars of the merch¬ 
andise sales during the year. The results diaUbethe patronage refund 
rate in per cent, to be applied to merchandise sales. 

Section 3. Members* share, — Each member shall receive patronage 
refund based upon the total volxune of grain and other products sold to 
the Association and the volume of supphes and merchandise of all kinds 
bought from the Association during the year, which shall be computed by 
applying the refund rates as determined under division («), {&) and (c) 
of section 2 hereof. 

Section 4. Nonmembers* share. — Each nonmeniber may receive 
patronage refunds under the provisions of this article at the rate 
which is paid to members, provided that refunds appearing to his credit 
may first be applied to the purchase for him of one or more shares of the 
capital stock of this Association. 

Section 5. Disposal of unapportioned share and nonmembers* unap^ 
plied refund. — If nonmembers riiare in patronage refunds at a rate less 
than the rate paid to members the difference may be diverted to the 
surplus of the Association, or may be distributed among the members 
in such manner as the Board of Directors may determine. In like manner 
any portion of the patronage refunds payable to nonmembers which ia 
not accepted under the conditions of section 4 may be similarly diverted 
or distributed, but patronage refimds payable to nonmembers <diall be 
carried tmder separate account for a period of (two) years before being so 
diverted or distributed. 

Section 6. Notice of refamd due nnnmembers. — At least once each 
year there sTiall be mailed to each nonmember entitled to refund, a notice 
which shall state the amount of refund due and the conditions under which 
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tlie reftmd will be made, and vvhidi shall contain a suitable form of ap¬ 
plication for membership. 

Section 7. Capital inipatymeni- — In no event shall dividends on 
capital stock as provided for in division (6) of section i, hereof, be paid out 
of the capital stock, but in case the earnings of the Association in any 
year shall be insufficient for this purpose, a sum equal to such deficiency 
may be set aside from the earnings of the following year before any por¬ 
tion of these earnings is made available for patronage refunds. 

* The work of the committee appointed to secure stock and member¬ 
ship subscriptions should proceed hong lines which have been worked out 
carefully in advance. The entire community or territory from which 
membership is to be drawn should be laid oil in districts and men should 
be sdected to canvass the district who have a wide acquaintance and are 
favourably known in the community. A record should be kept by each 
solicitor of persons \dsited who have failed to subscribe and of tbe reasons 
given. If possible, these persons slioud be visited a second time by a differ¬ 
ent solicitor. 

The employment of a special salesman to place the stock on a com¬ 
mission basis is seldom advisable and should only be resorted to when 
it is impossible to secure the right t3q)e of men to serve on the committee. 

If possible the articles of association should be drafted with the as¬ 
sistance of competent l^al counsel and be made to legalize all matters 
set up in the tentative by-laws. Even very able lawyers sometimes are 
not tiiroughly acquainted with the objects and economic principles that 
control co-operative companies, and they may with the best of intentions 
advise organization on some plan with which they are more familiar and 
which offers less difficulties than does the organization of a truly co-opera¬ 
tive association. Herein lies the value of having prepared and decided 
upon in advance a form of by-laws embod3nng co-operative principles. 
The procedure for securing a charter varies in the different States, but 
in general it may be effected by having a minimum of 3 to 25 persons, 
depending upon statutory requirements, sign the articles of association, 
which articles or certified copies thereof are filed with certain State and 
county officers. 


§ 5. Sei<ection O'B tlant. 

In the selection of the type of plant and the location the first point 
to be decided is whether to purchase an existing elevator plant or to build 
a new one. It is usually considered advisable to purchase one of the local 
elevators if one is for sale and if it is found suitable for the purpose. 

While the size and equipment of the plant must depend always upon 
local conditions, a smaller and better equipped plant is preferable to one 
larger and less efficiently equipped. It should be remembered that a 
large storage capacity may be desirable for certain purposes but that with 
su^ a plant there is ever present the temptation to fill it. During periods 
when cars are difficult to obtain and the condition of grain is such that 
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it cau be stored on the farm more safely than in an elevator it is almost 
impossible for managers to refuse to receive grain while a storage space 
remains, and the chance for financial loss through deterioration is made the 
greater by having excessive storage capacity. An elevator which has a 
capacity of from 25,000 to J5>^oo bushels, equipped in a modem manner, 
and capable of being emptied quickly when cars are available seems to be 
the plant generally favoured by elevator companies which do not make 
a practice of storing grain for a storage charge. 

Jn the selection of a plant type it may be well to have in mind pos¬ 
sible extension and enlargements and to plan accordingly. Concrete con¬ 
struction offers stability and economy in insurance costs. On the other 
hand, wood and steel offer advantages when remodelling to meet change 
of conditions. 


§ 6. Directors and manager. 

The directors * are responsible to the membership for the successful 
conduct of the affairs of the organization. The type of men selected will 
have much to do with keeping the confidence and loyalty of the member¬ 
ship. They should possess keen business judgement, but in carr3dng 
out their duties they should be able to subordinate their private interests 
and to work for the welfare of the organization. Men with a reputation 
for honesty and for open-minded conservative judgement are to be preferred. 
They should, of course, be competent and should believe in the co-opera¬ 
tive system. 

The most important duty which the directors will have to perform 
is the selection of a business manager. All personal preference must be 
laid aside, and the interests of the company as a whole be considered. 
The position of manager of a co-operative elevator company is a peculiarly 
difiScult one; the individual members must be satisfied and at the same time 
the financial interests of the company consen.’^ed. It requires a man with 
tact, with ability to appraise human nature, and wdth the rare faculty 
of being able to decide impersonally against individual members in matters 
of controversy without giving offence. 

§ 7. Maintenance agreement. 

The suggested form of by-laws does not contain the so-called penalty 
clause, which at one time was regarded as of much importance. In its 
most simple form the penalty damse provided for a pa5^ment to the com¬ 
pany of a charge of i or 2 cents per bushel for every bushel of grain which 
any member of the company should market through other agencies or 
dealers. It was intended only as a voluntary and mutual arrangement 
whereby, if it became apparent that outside dealers were paying more 
for grain than it actually was worth in order to discredit the co-operative 
company, each member would contribute to the support of his company 
in the manner provided and as long as these conditions existed. The 
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members would then sell their grain to such outside dealers, making 
them fall victim to their own competitive methods. The clause provided 
an equitable means for contributing to the support of the co-operative 
company during an emergency. Other companies copied the idea, but 
lost sight of its real purpose and tried to make it a coercive means to 
compel patronage. Used in that way its presence in the by-laws has served 
only to antagonize the members and, quite apart from the legal diffi¬ 
culties in enforcing such a provision it is believed to have outlived its gen¬ 
eral usefulness. The patronage dividends in a truly co-operative company 
should furnish every inducement necessary to secure the patronage of the 
members without coercive means. 

In case it becomes necessary to meet conditions brought about by 
other dealers paying more for grain than it is actually worth, a direct per¬ 
sonal appeal to the members stating frankly existing conditions and prob¬ 
able conditions in the absence of the co-operative company would seem 
to be the better method. This might be followed by an attempt to protect 
and maintain the company in operation by means of a special contract 
arrangement. Companies that wish to incorporate into their by-laws 
a substitute fox the so-called penalty clause may provide therein that 
each member upon joining the association shall sign such a contract. 
A form of contract is given in the Bulletin, of which the following are the 
operative clauses: 

That the Association shall establish equip and maintain an office 

and grain devator at.and there provide equipment, facilities, 

and means for weighing, grading, shipping and handling wheat, com, 
oats, and barley of different variety and grade. 

" That the Association shall there provide and have available to the 
Grower, market news and other information concerning the values and 
market condition of wheat, com, oats and barley, of different variety 
and grade and shall furnish the same to the Grower on request. 

** That the Association shall there employ and have available to t,he 
Grov/er the serviced of an elevator manager whose duty it shall be to se¬ 
cure and to furnish to the Grower upon request, in so far as it is practicable, 
all special market news, and other information and advice which the 
Grower may require rdative to the marketing of grain and the procure¬ 
ment of seed grain. 

** That the Association shall weight and grade any and all grain of 
the kinds herein described, whether sold to or marketed through the 
Association, or to or through any other dealer or agency, whicffi the Grower 
shall present for weighing and grading at the Association's office at. 

"The Grower agrees to pay tiie Association for such advantages, 
privileges, use, market news information and weighing and grading ser¬ 
vice at the rate of (one cent) per bushel for each and every bushel of wheat, 
com, oats and barley whidh the Grower diall market either directly or 
indirectly to or throng the Association or to or through any other dealer 
or agency during the life of this cojatract. Such charge shall become 
due and payable imme d i ately upon the sale or ddiveiy of any and all grain, 
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but shall not be applied to any gtain which the said Grower shall have 
grown or come into possession of in territory not tributary to the ship¬ 
ping points of the Association. 

It is mutuaUy agreed that upon all the grain which the Grower shall 
sell to the Association or which he shall require the Association to handle 
through its elevator and warehouse at, • . .the charge of (one cent) per 
bushel herein stipulated to be paid shall not be in addition to, but shall be 
a part of tte whole charge or charges which may hereafter be established 
for elevation and loading and for other services and handling. 

It is further agreed that either party may terminate this contract 
on the first day of (July) of any year by giving notice in writing to the 
other party at least (ten) days prior to said date of the intent to so term¬ 
inate. ^ Termination shall then be effecti\ e on the said (first day of July), 
otherwise the contract shall continue in full force and effect so long as the 
Grower shall reside in territory tributary to the Association's ofl&oe and 
shipping points, or shall continue to market any wheat, com, oats or bar¬ 
ley in said territory. " 

UnlUse the penalty clause, this agreement does not rest upon any 
gumption of damage, but upon a tangible and valuable service which 
sold to the members for a charge. The rate of charge varies with the 
kind of service rendered and is applied to all grain marketed by a member, 
with the exception that upon grain sold to the association, the charge is 
included with the usual bu3iing margin and is not applied separately. 


§ 8. Elffi^RORNCy CAPITAI,. 

The means whereby emergency capital is being provided by many 
companies deserves attention. Comparatively few organizations have 
sufficient capital to carry them over the periods of heavy marketing 
without having to resort to loans. This is especially true of the new com¬ 
pany which has not had an opportunity to accumulate surplus funds. The 
capital required at such times often exceeds the corporate borrowdng power. 
It is neither necessary nor always desirable than an organization should 
have sufficient capital of its own to meet these emergencies, but frequently 
directors are required to pledge their own personal credit for these loans, 
which manifestly is unfair. The directors in many cases are placed in 
the position of having exceeded their corporate authority and in the event 
of financial difficulty might be placed in an embarrassing situation. vSome- 
times the more prosperous members are prevailed upon to postpone 
grain settlements, until after the period of heavy movement. This is 
equally unfair, since they are then placed in the position of unsecured cred¬ 
itors and are thereby required to assume individual responsibilities and 
not shared by the membership as a whole. Emergency capital is 
necessitated by the business in its entirety and should be furnished by the 
entire membership. If each member can be induced to give his accom¬ 
modation note for a just proportion of the emergency capi^ requirements 
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and such note be made available for the purpose of collateral securitj^ to 
support emergency loans only, the responsibility to a groat extent will be 
divided among the membership. The following form of note is suggested; 

10 

On demand, for value received, T promise to pay to (The .... 

Grain Growers Co-operative Association) or order.Dollars ®.without 

interest 

Payable at: 


In some communities there is a deep-seated prejudice against the giv¬ 
ing of notes for any purpose and it may be difficult to secure from the mem¬ 
bers the individual loan notes here suggested. Where this condition exists 
it may be less difficult to get all the members to sign one contract in com¬ 
mon whereby each member guarantees the credit of the association up 
to and including some definite amount to be placed opposite his signature. 
For this purpose the following form is suggested: 


To.Bank: 

In consideration of your having at our request agreed to advance 
to (the.Grain Growers* Co-operative Association) any sums 


of money it may require during the life of this contract not to exceed 
at any one time the total amount guaranteed hereundei: 

We, the undersigned members of (The. Grain Growers* Co-ope¬ 

rative Association) hereby guarantee to you the repayment by the said 

(the.Grain Growers* Co-operative Assodation) of all sums 

of money, advanced by you to it as aforesaid, with interest at the rate 
of . . . per cent, per annum, but subject to the limit on our aggregate 
and individual liability hereafter expressed. 

1. This guaranty shall be a continuing guaranty, but our aggre¬ 
gate liability shdl not under any circumstances exceed the sum of $. 

and the proportionate share or liability of each of us individually in re¬ 
spect of the said sum shall not exceed in amount the sum placed opposite 
our respective signatures at the foot hereof. 

2. Within the aforesaid limits of liability this guaranty shall ex¬ 
tend and be applicable to the whole debt that ihall ultimately be due to 

you from (the.Grain Growers* Co-operative Association) in 

respect to money advanced by you as aforesaid, and not merely to so 
much thereof as shall be co-extensive with our aforesaid maximum 
21-ggregate liability thereunder. 

3. You shall be at liberty without discharging us from our liability here¬ 
under to giant time or other indulgence to the said (the. Grain Growers 

Co-operative Association) in respect to money advanced by you to it as 
aforesaid, and to accept payment from it in cash or by means of negotiable 
instruments and to treat with it in all respects as though we are jointly 
liable with it as debtors instead of being merdy sureties for the debtor. 
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In order to give full ejBEect to the provisions of this guaranty 
we hereby waive and each of us hereby waived all suretyship and other right 
inconsistent with such provisions and which we might otherwise be en¬ 
titled to daim and enforce. We hereby waive and each of us hereby 
waives all notice respecting your acceptance of and assent to this guar¬ 
anty and all notice necessary to charge us as guarantors hereunder. 

5. Each guarantor shall be at liberty at any time to withdraw 
from all liability hereunder on payment to you of such sum as shall re¬ 
present the proportion which his individual liability hereunder shall bear to 
the ag^egate sum of advances made to (the .... Grain Growers' Co¬ 
operative Association) and remaining unpaid at the time of his withdrawal. 
In the event of the death of any surety his personal representatives shall 
be at liberty to exercise a like power of withdrawal, and shall thereby 
relieve his estate from future liability under this guaranty: 

Executed at.this .... day of ... . 193. . 

Signatures of Guarantors Amount guaranteed 


§ 10. The danger of spectoaomng. 

A weakness on the part of farmers' elevator organizations which 
possibly is responsible for more failures than all other causes combined is 
the lack of an effective safeguard against wdl-meaning speculation. Man¬ 
agers buy grain with a definite margin of profit in view. In many cases 
this margin is determined by bids or offers in hand on which grain may be 
sold. Between the time of purchase and the time when sale conveniently 
can be made, market changes take place which affect the bids or offers 
on which the purchase price was based. Should the effect of these changes 
be to narrow or liquidate the expected margin a temptation is presented 
to hold the grain for a reaction whidi may not come. Should the effect 
of market changes be to increase the visible margin, the manager may 
feel that the market trend is upward and be inclined to speculate with the 
excess margins in the hope of increasing them still further. Not infrequently 
the tendency upon the part of managers to speculate in this way is en¬ 
couraged by directors in the organization who are glad to receive the 
benefits of successful q)eculation but who are not slow to shift responsi¬ 
bility when the manager is found on the losing side of the market. 

Steps should be taken by members, directors and managers to agree 
upon some definite policy, which policy should be strictly adhered to. 
If cars cannot be secured with whidh to take care of time shipments and 
purchases cannot safely be hedged, it is an inopportune time to permit 
purchased grain to accumulate in the d.evator. The risk of loss throu^ 
declining markets dxould not then be allowed to drift from the individual 
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member to the organization. Grain should remain on the farm or in stor¬ 
age until such time as a price that is fair to the fanner can be fixed and 
the handling charges can be definitely determined. The directors should 
be directly re^onsible for the preparation of a daily statement by the 
manager or bookkeeper which should be filed in the ofiice of the company 
and which should show the number of bushels of grain of each kind which 
is being carried unsold or oversold as the case may be. Failure of the man¬ 
ager to keep within a stipulated number of bushds long or short should 
be followed by dismissal. The province of a farmers' elevator is extensive, 
and its legitimate activities are many, but speculation, well-meaning or 
otherwise, is foreign to its intent and purpose and must be carefully guarded 
against if lasting success is to be attained. 


MISCEI.LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 

AND ASSOCIATION. 

ALGERIA. 

THE TOBACXiO-GROWERS* CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OP THE BONA DISTRICT. — 
R€vu$ agricole de VAfrique du Nordf Algiers, x April 1921. 

The tobacco-growers of the Bona district formed on 3 March, a co¬ 
operative society with strict rules obliging its members to deliver the 
whole of their crop and to cultivate the precise areas fixed in advance 
by the society. 

Very large warehouses will be built so that the society may store 
the crop produced in the district, that of 1920 having reached six thous¬ 
and tons. 

Moreover, the Society will devote large sums to the establishment 
of experiment stations and it will exert a constant effort to obtain an im¬ 
provement in the tobacco produced. 

Tobacco being a State monopoly in France, the Society has offered 
the administration of the Monopoly to sign an agreement for ten years, 
by which it will undertake to supply the State fectories with prepared, 
fermented and packed tobacco, delivered on the quay at Marseilles. Each 
year the Administration will indicate the quantities which it desires to 
obtain in the course of the following year. Basing its calculations on 
this statement, the co-operative society will then estimate the quanti¬ 
ties required for Algeria and for e:q)ortation. Finally, according to the 
ascertained total, it will determine for each of its members the areas 
to be cultivated. The Administration of the State factories will re¬ 
ceive each year the proportion which is due to it. 
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The Administration will also receive in its warehouses the tobacco 
produced by growers not belonging to the society, but will only place at 
their disposal half of its storage-room, the other half being reserved for 
the co-operative society* It will not pay to non-members a price higher 
than it pays to the society; the latter, on the other hand, will in no 
case sell its tobacco at prices lower than those offend by the Admin¬ 
istration. 


EGYPT. 

THE GENERAL SYNDICATE FOR THE DEFENCE OF FARMERS' INTERESTS. — 
BvUdin Commercial Alexandria, 27 February 1921. 

Under the name of General Syndicate for the Defence of the Farmers’ 
Interests, an association has just been formed of which the object is, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of article 2 of its rules, "to defend by every legal 
means the farmers of Egypt, and to protect their material and moral 
interests, by the following methods; 

A. — It will develop production byincreasing the crops of Egypt, 
improving the produce and increasing the profits : 

*"(t) By conducting researches and agricultural experiments both 
in Egypt and abroad ; 

(2) By encouraging through money gratuities and subsidies any 
efforts ma^ to improve Egyptian produce or cattle, or to find lemedies 
for diseases of live stock. 

** (3) By gi^ng advice on all questions relating to crops in Egypt; 

** (4) By aiding members of the syndicate to obtain the best kinds 
of seeds, fertilizers and all other articles requiied for agriculture ; 

" (5) By providing them with facilities for obtaining the credit they 
need for the cultivation of their land. 

** B* — It will endeavour to effect the sale of Egyptian produce in 
local and foreign markets : 

(i) By collecting statistics and useful information concerning the 
amount of produce annually required for local and foreign consumption, 
the quantities consumed or kept in stock in former seasons, the current 
prices of such produce and the varieties required for consumption in the 
years to come ; 

" (2) By trying to establish direct relations between the producers 
on the one hand and the consumers and manufacturers on the other ; 

“ (3) By helping members of the Syndicate to obtain the credit they 
requite to enable them to hold their crops : 

** (4) By organizing systems of maintaining the prices of produce 
in critical times ; 

" (5) By establishing offices for propaganda, information and sta¬ 
tistics both in Egypt and out of i^ypt; 

** (6) By encouraging every enterprize, association or society, esta¬ 
blished for any of the above mentioned objects; 
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“ C. — In a ■word the Syndicate shall ttim its attention to everything 
which niay be useful to Egyptian culti-vators as regards pioduction, 
sale of crops, or necessary credit. ” 

The Sjmdicate, will have its head quarters in Cairo and proposes 
to c.stabhsh agencies in Egypt and abroad. 


PRANCE. 

TEN -SnSAKS’ CO-OEEBATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SATE OP WINE. — 
AsDOinsT Dttmazbx . I^s co-opetatives viticoles Journal d*agncultufe praltqiie, PaxiSf 
Z2 March 1921 

Ten years ago the co-operative movement began in the commune 
of Vosne-Romati^e (C&te-d'Or), the ■wines of which aie among the most 
highly esteemed in Burgundy. Until 1909, the whole trade was in the 
hands of agents, at least as regards the small proprietors, who, being ill 
provided with appliances for preparing, preserving, and treating wine, 
were obliged to sell their grapes to these middlemen. As the crop could 
not wait, the agents could impose whatever conditions they pleased. 
The produce was small; the o'wner of a vineyard who could not 
prepare his own wine li-ved in p^ury while the trade realized enormous 
profits. 

Seventeen O'wners of small vineyards formed a co-operative society, 
and shared the task of providing premises and supplying vessels, vats, 
and presses and putting them in order. Every member had in the 
common store his cask or casks, and barrels for his wine. With very 
moderate funds, and ■with shares at 40 francs, of which only the fourth 
part was paid up, a society was formed which was able to borrow from 
12,000 to 15,000 francs at a moderate rate of interest. 

The first vintage showed the advantages of co-operation. That 
year the agents paid a price for the grapes which represented 130 fr. 
per cask of wine. Now the crop of the members of the co-operative 
society, sold five or six months later at a favourable moment, reached 
250 to 270 fr. per cask, that is, double the amount they would have 
received by selling the grapes. This result ha’ving been achieved, those 
who had hesitated rallied to the co-operative society. At the pre¬ 
sent time all the vine-growers of Vosne belong to it, and the neighbour¬ 
ing communes have followed the example set. Co-operation is now the 
rule. In order to ensure regular profits, the co-operators utilize the 
residue for making brandy, as by the sale of this last all expenses can 
be met. 

The mother co-operative society, that of Vosne-Romanfe, is now 
flotuishing ; it made 500 casks of •wine in 1915, half of which was sold 
for a total sum of 500,000 francs. The sale of part of the brandy paid the 
cost of the whole plant required; crubheis, grape-picktrs,,presses aie work¬ 
ed by an electric motor, the cellars are well kept, and the offices in good 
order* This represents a sum of about 50,000 francs. 
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The work of the viiie^growers is not confined to the maniife,ctnre 
of wine and brandy; the co-operative societies have imposed upon their 
members identical methods foi pruning and for the treatment of the 
crops in certain years ; for instance, in case of hail it is required that the 
grapes should be made into white wine and not into red wine ; the co¬ 
operative society takes the place of the municipality for the ptoclamation 
of the vintage, and it organizes the carrying the grapes by turns to the 
press so as to avoid obstruction. By degrees the methods of wine mak¬ 
ing are becoming free from empiricism. 

The work of the press is carried on by gangs of six or eight men un¬ 
der a foreman [caho {); the wine is treated by a cooper-cellarman, aided 
by the co-operators in turn at the moment of drawing off. A committee 
appointed by the whole number of members superintends the works, 
and undertakes the sale of the wine *and the division of the profits as soon 
as they come in. 

There are now eleven vine-growing co-operative societies in the 
C6te-d'Or, some of which are not afraid to undertake the botthng of the 
wine. This work was begun during the war. At Vosne young girls, tak¬ 
ing the places of the mobilized men, drew off the wine, labelled the 
bottles and placed them in cases or baskets. It was a time of hard 
labour, for the workers were all old men, women and boys, but neither 
vineyards nor cellars were neglected. 

The work of bottling, now found easy, is continued, and the co¬ 
operative societies are contemplating combining it regularly with their 
other labours, and employing commercial travellers to offer their wines 
to restaurants and private persons. An effort has even been made to 
begin direct foreign trade. 

These results have not been attained without rousing hostility among 
the middlemen. Purchasers of grapes, wine agents, tradesmen have 
all tried to thwart the societies bv refusing their crops. But the co¬ 
operative societies, dealing in choice produce of authentic growth, find 
that the wholesale trade is addressing itself to them. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND ANB WAIVES IN 1918-19 AND i9i9-;*o. 

— Reports of the Agricoltorai Oroaiuzatzok Socibty for the vb&bs endinq 

31st March 19x9 and 31ST March 1920. Eondoa, 19x9 

The growth of agricultural co-operation in England and Wal^^ was 
greatly retarded during the war by the shortage of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
etc., and the adoption under Government control of a general policy of 
distributing throu^ ordinary trade <bannels on a datum period basis. Nev¬ 
ertheless, even before the si^ature of the armistice, there was a growing 
tendency among farmers to join societies with a view to post-war trade, 
and the cessatiou of hostilities brought with it a remarkable advance in 
co-operative devdopment. From I,I2Z at the end of 1918 the number of 
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societies affliated to the Agriculttiral Organization Society rose to 1,428 at 
the end of 1919, and the aggregat^^ turnover increased in much greater pro¬ 
portion, rising from a little more than £7,000,000 in 1918 to approximately 
£15,000,000 in 1919. 

The Agrmiltural Organization Society. —This society, the propagandist 
body of the agricultural co-operative movement in England and Wales, 
was reorganized in 1918 by giving the control of the policy and administra¬ 
tion to the affiliated societies, acting through directly elected Governors 
and Branch Committees* Ko distinction was made between the farmers' 
societies and the allotments and smaUholding societies, though an attempt 
was made to adjust the relative voring strength by basing the voting power 
on a combination of membership and turnover. The enormous expansion 
of the allotments and smallholdings movement during the year 1919 led to 
a further modification in the constitution of the Society whereby in each 
branch area t^o separate Branch Committees will be set up ; one will be 
elected by the farmers' societies in the area and the other by the allotments 
and smallholdings societies. Provision is made for cross representation 
on each committee and the Branch Organizing Secretary will act as secret¬ 
ary to both committees. 

The method of election of the Governors has also been changed. 
Under the present system, the President is elected at the annual meet¬ 
ing ; 30 Governors are elected by the fanners' societies, 15 by the al¬ 
lotments and smallholdings societies and one by the individual subscribers; 
four are co-opted by the Governors dected by the farmers* societies, and two 
by those elected by the allotments and smallholdings societies; two are nom¬ 
inated by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

A great propaganda compaign was carried out by the Agricultural Or¬ 
ganization Society in 1919. A fortnight was devoted to each branch area 
and about twenty meetings were held in each. The campaign was extremely 
successful. iNot only did it lead to the formation of a number of new soo 
ieties but it enabled the older societies greatly to increase their membership, 
capital and turnover. It is estimated that, on the average, 100 new members 
were secured at each meeting and £1000 of new capital was subscribed. It 
is noteworth3% also, that as a result of the campaign the leading farmers in 
each county have adhered to the movement; many of them had previoudy 
been inclined to consider co-operation only useful for the small producer. 

The Formation of Large Societies. —In the two years under review the 
Agricultural Organization Sociely pursued the policy of advocating the 
formation of large farmers* societies, covering a county or a considerable 
portion of a county, which should be large enough to ensure a turnover which 
would warrant the employment of competent and wdl-paid managers, but 
not cover so wide an area that individual members would lose touch with their 
society. As a rule, the formation of general purposes societies is recommend¬ 
ed rather than that of single purpose societies. This policy has shown itself 
to be acceptable to the farmers and at the date of the Report for 1919-20 
of the Agricultural Organization Society there was in practically every agri¬ 
cultural district in England and Wales a strong society wlfich was in apos- 
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ition to supply the requisites and to handle the produce of the local farmers* 
A list of 78 such societies is given in the Report. Many of the societies estab¬ 
lish depdts to serve the various portions of their area and appoint local 
committees to supervize the working of these depdts. 

The AgrtciiUiiml Wholesale Society, — Formed in 1918, the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society rapidly established its position as the central trading or¬ 
ganization of the co-operative movement. Its turn-over in 1918 amounted 
to £321,000 and in the following year it increased tenfold, necessitating 
a very large increase of capital adequately to deal with the business entrust¬ 
ed to it by the societies. Already in its second year of existence the Agri¬ 
cultural "Wholesale Society was obliged to decentralize its business and to 
adopt a system of local sections based on the principal ports. It also made 
arrangements for dealing with the produce of the co-operative slaughter¬ 
houses and for selling wool. 

Dairy Societies, — M!uch progress has been made in the organization of 
dairy farmers, principally with a view to the sale of whole rnilk, but also 
for the making of cheese. The milk industry was thrown into confusion 
when control by the Ministry of Food was removed, but the co-operative 
dairy societie: helped to steady prices and to keep them at an economic level. 
Some of the daily societies do a very large business; the West Sussex and 
Hampshire Dairy Farmers, Wd., for example, had a turnover in 1919 of 
£411,000. 

A few of the societies originated as cheese schools started under a 
scheme of the Board (now Ministry) of Agricultute. These are situated in 
districts where the milk produced had not previously been marketed as 
whole milk. 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses, — A special scheme was entered into with 
the Ministry of Food for the taking over of Government slau^terhouses 
by farmers' cooperative societies. A considerable number of co-operative 
slaughterhouses are now working, the scheme being put in operation in 
most cases by already existing societies. Amongst these is the St. Edmunds- 
bury Co-operative Bacon Factory which was formed in 1910 for the manu¬ 
facture of bacon and besides dealing with an immense number of pip, 
has acted as Government agents for the slaughter of cattle and sheep; its 
turnover in 1919 was £220,720. 

Egg-coUecting Societies, — The action of the Ministry of Food in control¬ 
ling the price of eggs and making no provision for a wholesaler's margin of 
profit greatly handicapped these societies. They have, however, recaovered 
ground since the removal of the control. The Framlingham and Eastern 
Counties Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society still handles a larger quan¬ 
tity of e^ than any other society, its turnover in 1919 bdng £249,227. 

The Report for 1919 of the Agricultural Organization Society drew at¬ 
tention to a defect in the marketing of eggs by co-operative societies. Se¬ 
veral societies which are handling ^gs on a very large scale were competing 
against one another in the Eondon market. At the same time a number 
of the smaller egg collecting societies were sdling their eggs through the 
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Agricultural Wholesale Society, which had to dispose of them in the same 
quarters where the large societies were already competing. 

Allotments and Smalt Holdings Societies. — The c^raordinaiily rapid 
progress of the co-operative allotments and small holdings societies is indi¬ 
cated by the following figures: 


Numbei of societies . 
Membership . . . . 


31 M^rch 
z9z8 

436 

72,989 


3Z Maitb 
I 9 Z 9 


31 March 

X9ZO 


692 


982 


100,000 


150,000 


(approximate) (approximate) 


Apart from promoting the formation of new societies, the Agricultural 
Oiganization Society gives considerable assistance to the existing societies 
in their negotiations for extension of tenure or for the acquiation of 
new land. 

Statistics for 1918 and 1919. — In the following tables were give statis¬ 
tics for 1918 and 1919 of agricultural co-operative societies in England 
and Wales. 


TajbIiE I. — Farmers’ Co-operative Societies. 
A. Statistics for 1918. 






^es 


Class of society 

i! 

j 

of 

members 

1 Agricoltnial 
zequire- 
ments 

Farm 

produce 

Total 

Soaeties for puidiase of xcgoire- 
meuts, etc... . 

255 

41,226 

3 » 954 . 93 * 

748,114 

4,697,046 

Daily sodeties. 

59 

6,612 

31,064 

8,348,352 

2,279,416 

Bgg and potiltxy sodeties. 

71 

10,796 

62,008 

579,201 

641,209 

Auction mart and produce sodeties. 

58 

10,904 

211,001 

547.933 

758,934 

Total . . . 

443 

69^38 

4,259,oo5 

4,117,600 

8,376,605 
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B. StatisticB for 1919. 


Class of society { 

-il, 

n ^ 1 

Number 

of 

membexs 

Agricultural! 

reqtdre- 

mmtft 1 

Sales 

1 

1 Farm 

1 produce 

Total 

Societies for purchase of require¬ 
ments, etc.... 

220 

48,786* 

0, 

00 

H 

00 

! 1,588,163 

8,859,981 

Dairy societies. 

57 

1 5,731' 

976,630 

' 2,605,428 

3.588,059 

Bgg and poultry societies. 

57 

1 

11,267^ 

61,989 

514,094 

576,023 

Auction mart and produce societies . 

36 

5,8941 

72,894 

298,524 

370,818 

Slaughterhouse societies. 

7 

93 l| 

— 

285,343 

[ 885,343 

Total . . . 

378 

72,6o8j 

8,448,671 

5.885,588 

13.674.s33 


Tabx#k IL — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies. 

29x8 Z919 


Number of societies 
Number of members 
Number of tenauts. 


Acreage beld: 

From public authority 
From other landlords 
Total acreage .... 
Sales. 


572 987 

90,320 110,105 

30,228 31.047 


10,380 acres 

4.549 » 

14.929 » 

£708,19 


13.175 acres 
2.154 » 

15.329 » 

£147.494 


TahEiS III. — Statistics of aU Societies 
affiliated to ^ Agricvltural Organization Society. 


Group of societies 

Number of sodetiea 

Number of societies 

Turnover 

X 9 i 9 

m 

n| 

19x9 

1918 

1919 

Farmers’ co-operative socie¬ 
ties. 

443 

378 

69.538 

72,608 

8,376,605 

13.674,*83 

Small holdings and allot- 
ments societies. 

572 

987 

90,320 

110,105 

70,819 

147.494 

Credit societies . • . • 

22 

20 

420 

369 

60X 

677 

aflsceHaneous societies. • • 

84 

i 

41 

8,odo 

5.5*3 

420,726 

__i 

36 , 47 « 

Total . . . 

I,I2I 

1.436 

168,358 

189.603 

8,868,751 

13,858,870 
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It should be noted that the figures g^ven for slau^terhouse societies 
only represent a small portion of the business of the co-operative slau^ter- 
houses, since most of these are worked by societies for the purch^ of 
requirements. In the same way, the figures for egg and poultry societies 
do not represent all the co-operative sales of eggs, since some societies for 
the purchase of requirements also sell eggs on a large scale. 

In the statistics for 1918 the Agricultural Wholesale Society figures 
amongst the miscellaneous societies, whereas in 1919 it is classed amongst 
the societies for the purchase of requirements. Moreover in the statistics 
for 1919 the turnover was apparently not available and that of 1918 is 
given. As the business of this society had very largdy increased in 1919, 
it would make an appreciable difierence to the aggregate figures for 1919 
if the correct turnover had been given. 

HOI/I^AND. 

TBB BA1PFSI8BN BANES IN igiS. — Jaakofbrs vook bbx somiaatijx cek Nb- 
DBBIANDBR (StoUsticol Year Book of the Kingdom of Holland) 1919. The Hague, 1921. 

In 1918 there were in Holland 1,115 Raiffeisen banks as compared 
with 1,067 in the pre'^ous year. Of these 1,115 banks, 1,105 bave fur¬ 
nished information. These banks have, dining the year, received 
165,335 deposits, amoimting to 135,728,000 fiorins, and have effeccted 
84,^6 repayments which, including interest, amounted to 92,819,000 
fiorins, so that at the end of the year, the deposits amounted to 196,842,000 
fiorins, divided among 2x6,559 depositors. The number of loans made 
during the year was 9,791, amounting to 28,268,000 fiorins, and at the 
Old of the year the number of loans outstanding was 46,330 amount¬ 
ing fo 53,000,000 fiorins. Tbe total assets of the banks amounted to 
2x3,946,000 fiorins, and the profits of the year were 435,000 fiorins. 

As the following table will show, the Raifieisen banks have never 
previously had at their disposal such large resources nor made loans to 
so large an amount. It will also be seen that the average size of the 
loans granted has been steadily increasing since X914, a fact sufficiently 
ezplained by the general rise in prices. 



Work of the Raiffeisen hanks from 1908 to 1918. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


laSCET/I^AlsrEOUS RELATING 

TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

CANADA. 

MUNIClPAl, HAXE# INSURANCE IN AI^BERTA. — EiNANCiAi, Staibmbnt of the 
tta-cl Ihsurahce Bq&pd of Axberta : Bnszzmss of 1919, from March xxth, X9X9) 
TO jAiruART 3XST, X9S0. Calgoiy, 1920. 

Under the Municipal Hail Insurance Act, 1918, of the Province of Al¬ 
berta (i) a hail insurance district was formed consisting of 67 municipal 
districts of the province which, at the elections held in February 1919, 
approved the adoption of the Act. 

The total assessable area of the Hail Insurance District (partly estim¬ 
ated) is 11,662,092 acres. Of this total acreage nearly 19 per cent, was 
insured in 1919 under the municipal plan the percentage varying in the dif¬ 
ferent municipal districts from i % per cent, to 40 per cent. There is no 
record of what percentage of the assessable area was actually under crop, but 
it was probably from 30 to 35 per cent. If this estimate is correct, it means 
that over 50 per cent, of the total area in crop in the Hail Insurance District 
was insured under the Act. 

The total acreage insured at the beginning of the season within the Hail 
Insurance District was 2,074,533 acres. Outside the District applications 
were received from 743 farmers in forty municipal districts for insurance on 
105,985 acres. Owing to adverse crop conditions, particularly in the south¬ 
ern and eastern portions of the province, 571,204 acres were withdrawn 
under the provision allowing withdrawal if crops were destroyed by any 
other cause than hail. This left a net insurance of 1,609,314 acres that was 
carried throughout the season. 

The total assessment ,was $ 747,929.27 inside and $ 40,833,52 outside 
the Hail Insurance District. 

Taking into consideration the risk on the acreage withdrawn, it is 
estimated that the total risk carried during the season was approximately 
$ 13,300,000. Of the total risk carried about 94 % per cent, was at $ 8 
per acre and 5 per cent, at $ 6 per acre, the percentage bf insurance at 
$ 6 being slightly larger outside than inside the Hail Insurance District. 

The plan appealed to the laige and small farmer alike. The largest 


(x) See our isstue of Januaiy-Fcbruory 19x9 
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insurer had 9,267 acres insured and paid a premium of $ 4,150.36. The 
smallest had i % acres insured and paid a premium of 60 cents. The former 
did not receive any damage by hail. The latter was damaged to the ex¬ 
tent of 20 per cent, and received an award of $ 2. 

In arranging for the adjustment of losses it was decided to divide the 
whole area into four districts, placing each distiict in charge of a superintend¬ 
ent who had charge of all the adjustments in that district. Each superin¬ 
tendent was regularly a«^isted by two or three men and further assistance 
was arranged for as was,found necessary. 

There were 1,960 claims from formers inside the Hail Insurance Dis¬ 
trict and 99 claims from formers outside the District, making a total of 
2,059 claimes. Of these claims onty five were appealed. The average 
time for the inspection of claims was less than mine days after the storm. 
The average time for the first pa3rment was less than fourteen da3^ after 
the adjustment. At the end of the year there was not a single claim out¬ 
standing or unsettled. 

The number of acres damaged was 188,708 inside and 9,531 outside 
the Hail Insurance District, maldng a total of 198,239 acres damaged. The 
total losses amounted to | 503,957.78, equal to about 4 per cent, of the 
total amount of insurance carried. Of these losses, $ 473,267.80 occurred 
inside and 330,689,80 outside the Insurance District. The largest amount 
of loss in any one municipal district was $ 77,904.59. The next largest 
loss was $ 64,303.85. The largest individual loss was $ 7,750, the farmer 
who suffered this loss had paid hail taxes amounting to § 1,355.04. The 
smallest individual loss was $ 1.68. 

It was thought by many persons that the municipal insurance plan 
would be approved only in districts subject to hail and that, therefore, the 
cost would be abnormally high. If this contention were true, then it 
would follow that the cost of hail insurance within the Hail Insurance Di¬ 
strict would be higher than in places outside. This, however, did not prove 
to be the case, as the losses inside the District were 63 % of the total assess¬ 
ment, while outside the District they were 75 %, although the insurance 
carried outside the Insurance District was scattered over forty municipal 
districts and for that reason would ordinarily be considered a very safe 
risk. 

In fixing the rate to be charged on lands withdrawn on account of crops 
being destroyed otherwise than by hail, the Board tried to fix the rate as 
low as possible consistent with the amount of risk incurred. Crops which 
were withdrawn pievious to 2 June were charged 3 cents and 4 cents per 
acre respectively for insuiance at $ 6 and $ 8 per acre. From then up to 
20 July, the last date on which withdrawals could be made there were three 
weeks and the rates were fixed at 3 cents and 4 cents per week according 
to the amount of insurance per acre. These rates are very much lower 
than those charged by the insurance companies on lands withdrawn on 
similar dates, and it may be that they were too low, but l^ause the failure 
of crop which made the withdrawal necessary also made it difficult for the 
farmer to pay any tax, the Board decided to set the rates as they did. 
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The following table shows the income and profit and loss account" of 
the Hail Insurance Board from ii March 1919 to 31 Januar71930 : 


Incoftie and Pyofii and Loss Account 
for the Period from 11 March 1919 to 31 January 1920. 


Recbzpis. 

Assessment: 

% 

Hunidpal Districts, Inside 
Hail Insntauce District . . 747i929*27 

Municipal Districts, Outside 
Hail Insurance District . . 40,833.52 

788,762.79 

Deduct: Sebates on Soldiers’ 

X^ds. . 10,630.31 

778 , 13«.48 

, Interest from Municipal Di¬ 
stricts . 992-03 

Total Recextis 779,054.51 


^ZPEinOlTCrRB 

Claims: 

Municipal Districts, Inside 
I Hail Insurance District . . 473,267.80 

I Municipal Districts, Outside 

Hail Insurance District • • 30,689.98 

503,957.78 


Claims Adjustment Fees . . • 21,064.55 

Commission to Municipal Di¬ 
stricts on Collections . . . x6,8x5.14 

Salaries. 10,622.63 

Other general expenses .... 16,276.34 

Expenses of Introducing the 

Act .. 3,50000 

Interest, etc., paid to Bank. . * 8,230.35 

Discount allowed Municipal Di¬ 
stricts . 229.49 


Total ExpaxtronusB 580,696.28 
Surplus 198,358,23 

779*054.51 


Of the total surplus of $ 198,358,23 a sum of Z 100,000 was set aside 
as a reserve fund. 

The expenses of the municipal districts in connection with hail insurance 
are paid by the Hail Insurrance Board direct to the councils at the follow¬ 
ing rates : to municipal districts in the Hail Insurance District the sum of 
$ 10 per township for expenses and a commission of 2 per cent, of the net 
assessment; to municipal districts outside the Insurance District a com¬ 
mission of 5 per cent, with no allowance for eaqpenses. Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, is allowed on amounts paid by municipal districts before 
the due date. 

To carry on the business of the district during the year the Hail Insur¬ 
ance Board borrowed from the Bank the sum of $ 450,000 and the interest 
on these loans amounted to 5 8,222.43. When banking arrangements were 
being made, it was foimd that at least three of the laige banks were pre¬ 
pared to handle the account and to advance the large amount of credit 
necessary to carry on the business. 

Hail taxes are due from the rate-payers to the municipal district 
on or before 15 December, and the whole assessment of each municipal 
district is not due to the Board until 31 December. It was feared that on 
account of the bad crop conditions in some parts and because it was the 
first year of operations that collections might be somewhat slow. It was 
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found, however, that before the end of the year over $ 200,000 of the assess¬ 
ment had been received and on 6 January the indebtedness to the Bank 
had been repaid in full. 

The Hail Insurance Board was requested by several managers of banks 
to agree to some assignment of hail insurance indemnity whereby the bank 
lending money to a farmer might be protected to the extent of the award 
in case the farmer sustained a loss by hail. The Board decided to recom¬ 
mend a form giving the bank a power of attorney to receive the award in 
such cases. Under this provision 68 powers of attorney were filed by the 
local managers of five different banks. Tosses by hail were sustained in 
II of these cases and the total sum of $ 4,180.61 was paid direct to the banks 
tinder the authority of the powers of attorney filed. The Board believes 
that this plan provides as good security as can be provided under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Apart from the hail insurance carried by the Hail Insurance Board risks 
amounting to about $ 9,300,000 were carried by insurance companies. The 
companies paid out in losses about $ 353,000. 

PORTUGAT. - 

THE ORGANIZATION OF OFFlCIAIy STATISTICS OF AGRICLTI^TURAE INSURANCE. 

— Jornal de Seguros. Ei&bon, 28 February 1921. 

By decree No. 7,319, dated 16 February 1921, it was provided that the 
General Office of Agricultural Economy and A^icultural Statistics, should 
organize the statistics of agricultural insurance against the various risks 
to which agricultural produce, live stock, machines and implements are 

exposed. ^ ^ . 

All the insurance companies which extend their business to the various 
branches of agriculture and stock farming are obliged to famish annually 
to the office named all details necessary for the elaboration of the statistics 
in question. 

Agricultural insurance may comprise : 

(2) cereals and Vegetables from the time* of sowing until they are 

stored ; 

(&) pasture-land 'and stubble; 

(c) straw and bay in stacks ; 

(d) olive trees, pine trees, cork-oak trees and other forest trees, 

(5) wood cut in forests, piled or spread out ; 

(/) woods not cut; > 

(g) threshing macliines, motors and a^cultural implements. 

Tive stock insurance will include the various kind of ammals, wwt- 
ever may be their economic use, and the system under which they live. 

The insurance companies must write in special schedules the par¬ 
ticulars entered in the compulsory register of their policies, with the excep¬ 
tion of the name, signature or denomination of the persons or societies 
insured, and the insurance premiums. The losses and the respective com¬ 
pensations must he shown in another schedule. 
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The insurance must be shown separately for every object instired. 
In the case of companies which undertake insurance for various risks 
a distinct schedule must be sent for each. 

The various schedules must be transmitted within a fixed ;|^riod 
to the General Office of Agricultural Economy and Agricultural Statistics. 

SWEDEN. 

TESi DEVELOPMENT OE LIVE STOCK INSURANCE PROM 1895 TO 1916. — Stahs- 
iiSKAssBOGCFORSvESiGB( 5 <a^fcaZ Book of Sweden)^ Year 1920. Stoddsolm, Z92x. 

In Sweden the insurance against mortality amongst live stock shows 
continual progress from 1895 to 1916 as shown in the two tables given below: 


Table I. — Development of Horse Insurance. 


Year 

Number 
of horses 
Insured 

Value insured 

Number 

of losses 

Compensation 

paid 



crewus 1 

1 

crowns 

1895. 

146,550 

51,777,356 

3,304 

846,2x0 

1900 . 

198,991 

76,284,089 

4,577 

1,310,125 

1905 . 

311,030 

121,879,749 

7,841 

2,114,279 

X9ZO. 

343,768 

141,604,616 

9,612 

’ 3,593,983 

1914. 

383,591 

160,055,141 

11,859 

3,180,634 

1915. 

393,553 

172,302,864 

xxyoxs 

3,090,461 

19x6. 

413,969 

218,013,492 

10,6x8 

3,072,032 


Table II. — Devdopment of Cattle Insioance. 


Year 

Number 
of head of cattle 
insured 

Value insured 

Number 

of losses 

Cempensation 

paid 

1895 . 

30*144 

crewus 

3,591,485 

644 

crowns 

61,716 

X900. 

123,401 

14.719,307 

701 

64*593 

1905 . 

322,939 

69,973,639 

2*039 

305,583 

1910. 

337,867 

74,820,839 

2,954 

336,190 

1914 . 

513,468 

130,630,646 

2,805 

356,709 

1915 . 

541,44s 

138,186,985 

2,701 

335,188 

X916. 

562,916 

150,682,854 

1,702 

250,864 


In 1916 there were in Sweden 701,099 horses and 2,913,159 head of 
cattle. In that year, therefore, more than half the number of horses was 
insured. The insurance of cattle was not so gtnoral, as only 19.3 per cent 
of the cattle wtic insured. 



























Part III: Credit 


MIvSCEl^LAKEOUS INFORMATION REU.TING TO CREDIT. 

ARGENTINA. 

I. THE PRO\TITCIAI, BANK OP BUENOS AIRES IN igao. La!faa 6 n Buenos Aires, n Pe- 
faiuaiy igsi. 

From the report published by the Directors of the Provincial Bank 
of Buenos Aires we give some particulars of the work of this institution 
for the year 1920. 

The following table which '«hows the increase of general deposits, 
includes deposits in gold, the amount of which has been converted into 
legal curiency: 


Yeats 

Pesos 

Yeois 

Pesos 

1914. 

. . . 107,450,000 

1918. 

275,000,000 

1915. 

. . . 132,614,000 

1919. 

303>30o,ooo 

1916. 

. . , i7i,i49.CK)o 

1920. 

321,856:000 

1917. 

... 215,710,000 



As shown above the deposits increased by 214,406,000 
31 December 1914 and 31 December 1920. 

ps. between 

The bills 

discounted, the loans and the advances 

on current 

accotmt mcieased as follows : 


e 

Yeais 

Pesos 

Yeats 

Pesos 

1914. 

. . . 129,000,000 

1918. 

226,000,000 

J915,. . • • • 

. . . 146,000,000 

1919. 

252 , 000 /X >0 

1916. 

. . . 168,000,000 

1920. 

285,240,000 

1917. 

. . . 188,000,000 




From 1914 to igao the total increase was 156,240,000 pesos. 

In the above figures are included the loans secured on produce of 
various kinds derived from stock farming and from agriculture. The 
loaruttansactions were mme numerous in this 3rear than in the 3rear before, 
loans having been made m the branch banks to the value of 8,044^00 ps. 
and in the central bank at Buenos Aires to the vahio of the 40,038,000 ps. 
making a total of 48,082,000 ps. 
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Od 31 December 1914 the cash in hand in legal currency and in 
converted gold amounted to 26,597,000 ps., and on 3I December 1920 to 
101,700,000 ps„ an increase of 75,103,000 ps. 

Compared with the balance sheet for 1919 we find in the branch banks 
an increase of nearly 6,000,000 ps. in the deposits, 18,000,000 ps. in the 
bills in hand and 5,000,000 ps. in the cash in hand. 

The branches now working are 65 in number ; there are four agen¬ 
cies in the Federal Capital and one at Berisso. 

The mortgage loans durmg 1920 amounted to 7,837,410 ps. of which 
6,676,410 ps. were in cash, and 161,000 ps. in mortgage bonds, while the 
sums received as instalments of repayment or com|dete repayments 
amounted to 4,382,520.50 ps, of which 3,034,620.50 ps, was in cash and 
1,347,800 ps. in bonds. 


2 THE "BANCO El, H 06 AB. AB.GENTINO” IN 1919-1920. — MottOor d* sooUdades 
anSnimas y pateiUts dt tmimetdn, No. 183 Buenos Aires, January 1921. 

As shown in the Directors’ Report of the Banco d Hogar ArgmHno 
for its 2ist working year (1919-20), the mortgage loans and promises to 
sell amounted to 65.196,661.55 pesos, and the ceriificados de parHcipaciSn 
representing the fund serving for the amortization of loans and promises 
to sell to 13,725,851.96 ps. This gives a net increase of 51,470,980,50 
pesos. 

The item “ real property of the Bank " gives a total of 32,697,75841 
pesos of which 1,635,807.91 ps. represents the value of the offices of the 
Bank, and 31,061,950.50 ps. that of houses, fields and lands owned by 
the Bank. 

'The value of the property is thus distributed according to the locality 
in which it was situated :in the Federal Cajntal, 16,835,733.03 ps., in the 
province of Buends Aires 11,328,053.51 ps., in the province of Santa F6 
1,293,^9.23 ps. and 1,604,194.73 ps. in the province of Cordoba. 

DENMARK 

STATE WANS FOR THE FORMATION OP SMAU, HOEDINOS. — SlATISTlsa 4AKBOO 
1920 UD6IVBT AP DST Statxsxiskb D^sparteboent {SUUtsitcol Year Book for the Year 1920, 
published by the Statistical Departmerd), Copenliages, 1921. 

In conformity with the laws of 1899, 1904 and 1909 the State may 
lend, for the formation of small holdings, up to 90 per cent, of the value 
of the property. For the first five years the borrower pays only the inter¬ 
est at the rate of 3 per cent. After that time he pays annuity charges 
equal to 4 per cent, of the sum borrowed, these charges including inter¬ 
est at 3 per cent, on the outstanding loans together with an instalmMit of 
repayment. Taie loan will thereby be oitirely repaid in 98 years. 

From I April 1919 to 31 March 1920, 1,311,386 crowns were lent for 
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the forination of 150 small holdings, and 1,145,673 crowns wtrc lent to 
58 small cultivators who had already received loans. These %ures are 
lower than those of the preceding years. 


1 

Number 
of new 
botroweta 

Amount 
of the 
loans 

1 Number 

I of supple- 
menteiy 

1 loans 

Amount 
supplement¬ 
ary loans 



crowns 

1 

crowns 

From z April Z919 to 3z March zSao . . 

150 

1.311.386 

1 

1 589 

1.145.673 

From z April zyz8 to 3z March xgig. 

225 

1.934.47* 

684 

1.349,770 

From z April igif to 3Z March zyz'*. . . 

274 

*.117.543 

415 

530,061 

From z April Z9z6 to 31 March Z9Z7 . . 

415 

3,192,087' 601 

888,474 


From 1900 to X920, 9,264 small holdings were formed, by means 
of loans of 49,836,183 crowns, and 5,333 supplementary loans amounting 
to 8,156,077 crowixs were granted. 

NORWAY. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN zgiS. — Sxatxsxisb: Aakboe tor eokcerjrbt Norob (Stattsiica 
Year Booh of Norway). Year 1919. Chnstiania, 1920. 

Theiie is in Norway a State Mortgage Bank, the capital of ^hich is 
furnished by the State. The transactions of this banks for the year 1918, 
to which we add for purposes of comparison, the transactions of the two 
previous years, are shown in the following table : 

Tabi,e I. — Transactions of 4 he Mortgage Bank from 1916 to 1918. 



29x6 

19x7 1 

19X8 

- . \ Number .... 

1,466 

4,883 

3,58a 

Applications for loans . 

1 Ajnount .... 

7,500,000 

36,870,000 

31,477,800 

Amount of loans granted.^ 

1 9,446,700 

*7,903,400 

8,873,000 

Amount (included in the above figures) of , 
loans granted in rural districts. 

8,630,900 

*4,047,*oo 

7,5a*,3oo 

Sums repaid. | 

5,338,87s 

6,o67,*8i 

6,34a,705 

Iioans outstanding on 31 December. . . . 

*04,613,148 

**6,457,aoa 

*38,999,939 


Besides the Mortgage Bank, the Norwegian Bank for Agricultural 
Holdings and Workmen's Dwellings granted up the end of 1916 numerous 
mortgage loans on small holdings. Although this establishment has 
for some time refused to grant new loans, those still outstanding amount¬ 
ed in 1917-1918 to 43,565,909 crowns, of which 26,567,055 were on land 
and the rest on dwellings- 
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It may be added that since tbe foundation of the bank in xgo2, it 
granted in all 19,223 loans on laud, amounting to 29,020,480 crowns, and 
14,445 loans on dwellings, amounting to 21,293,857 crowns. 

The operations earned on by this bank are now in the province of the 
Norwegian Bank of Small Holdings and Dwellings which began business 
on I January 1917. Its balance sheet already shows important figures 
as will be seen in the following table : 


Tabi^e it. — Operations of the Norwegian Bank of Small Holdings 
and Dwellings in 1916-17 and 1917-18. 



1916-1917 

1917-1918 


crowns 

crowns 

( Number. 

706 

3,245 

Applications for loans on land » • • \ 


( Amount .... 

8, 135, A? 

9,235,471 

. ( Number. 

501 

1,861 

Applications for loans on dwellings < 

1 Amount..... 

1,269,590 

4,662,452 

( On land..... 
Amount of loans granted .... < 

133,600 

4,391,950 

( On dwellings . . 

108,350 

2,436,000 

Repayment. 

— 

19,220 

X/saus outstanding at the end of the year. 

241,950 

7,190,693 

. lyOans on land... 

133,600 

4,506,330 

1 I^oans on dwellings gnaranteed by the commune 

103,350 

2,500,713 

Indud- ; I^oan on dwellings without guarantee. 

— 

26,650 

1 I^oans to communes for the purchase of small 


* 

1 holdings. 

— 

57,000 

^ ZfOans to communes for the purchase of dwellings 

— 

100,000 


The loans granted by the large mortgage companies are shown the 
following table : 

Tabee III. — Loans Granted by Mortgage Companies from 1914 to 1918. 


noaos 


Societies | 

1 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


' xooo 
; crowns 

1 i 

xooo 1 
crowns 1 

i 

xooo 

crowns 

1000 

crowns 

xooo 

crowns 

1. De Forenede norske Rxeditforeninger .... 

2. Den norske Hypotekfirening for den priori- 

1 

3,472 

4,29s 

4,810 

5,317 

5,497 

iets pantelaan. 

311 

599 

787 

969 

1,032 

3, Norges Kxeditfoxening for I/md-og Skogbruk 

4 I>en vesten-c^ nordendQeldske skibshypotekfo- 

— 

1 

1 

2,243 

5,51s 

8,770 

xening . 

1,688 

i, 793 | 

1,607 

1,618 

1,466 

Total . . . 

5,471 

1 

6,690 

i 

9,447 

13,422 

16,765 
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SWEDEN. 

liURAl, MORTGAGE CEtBDIX IN 1917. — Stahsuse As&boe for Svbsioe {SUUtsUeal 
Year Booh of Sweden) Year 1990. StocikholEi 1920. 

The registration, renewal, and cancellation of mortgages in the cotmtry 
districts of Sweden is shown by the following figures : 



1913 

1914 

1915 I 

19x6 1 

1 ■ ■ 

*9*7 


Crowns 

1 Crowns 

1 

Oxiwns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Mortgagee legible ed . . 

* renewed. 

» cancelled. 

I59.5i7»i36 

1504031836 1 

54,2X2,6x0 

1 

i634a3»326 
. 166,268,2x3 
47.a87,397 ' 

X49.i6a,i79 

203,684,022 

4S»355,i97 

152»3874ii 

197,585,634 

44,056,181 

308,900,000 

273,000,000 

57,200,000 


The figures for 1916 and 1917 are not final. The same is true of the 
sum of 3,744,300,000 crowns which would represent the total mortgage debt 
in cotmtry districts at the end of 1917. This total reached 574 .^ 3 i 530 
crowns in 1870 ; 795,691,445 crowns in 1880 ; 977,629,214 crowns in 1890 ; 
1,193,540,696, crowns in 1900; 2,002,260,391 crowns in 1910 and 
3,449,331,136 crowns in I9i5* 









Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 

I. — ECONOMIC AND SOaAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUETURAE CEASSES 


NORWAY. 

THE WAGES OF AGRICTJETURAI, EABOUEERS 
FROM 1915-16 TO 1919-20. 


SOXJKCE): 

Ksossy (Nils): Aibeitsl0zmen i jordbruket, Driftsaaxene 1915-X6- 19x9-20 (AgrieuUureU Wages 
from X9X5-X6 to igig-ao). Commimications of the Society for the Welfare of Norway. 
Inquiries into the progress of agiiciilture. Christi£ijiia» 1920. 

We reproduce thp pnucipal part of the report of Mr. Nils Krosby 
on agricultural wages from 1915-16 to 1919-20. 

In the Tidsskrifi for det norske landbruk (Journal of Norvegian 
Agricultiire), year 1919, p* 426 et sqq. are published the chief particulars 
collected as to the wages of agricultural labourers in Norway during the 
years T915-16 to 1918-19. The summer half year 1919 together with 
the winter half year of 1919-20 are called the year 1919-20. Tlie years 
1915-16 to 1918-19 arc similarly calculated. 


§ I, YjSARI,y MONEY WAGES OE AGRICUETXJRAE LABOURERS. 

Table I (page 213) shows the yearly money wages of agricultural 
labourers, apart from food, lodging and payments in kind. 

The highest wages for men were paid in 1919-20 in Akershus, after 
which comes Telemark; the lowest were paid in IMiare and the next lowest 
in Nordland. 

The highest wages for women were paid in 1919-20 in Buskenid, 
after which comes Vestfold; the lowest were paid in Nordland and the next 
lowest in Troms. 

The greatest increase for men between 19x8-19 and 1919-20 was 
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TabI/B I. — Average for the Whole Country 
of the Yearly Money Wages of Agricultural Labourers. 


Besides food and lodging, 

Men 

1 Women 

the following wages were paid 
in money 

Whole 

Summer 

Wmter I 

Wole 

Summer 

Winter 

year 

Imlf year 

half yearl 

year 

half year 

half year 


CfOWQS 

crowns 

CtOWUa 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Year 1915/16 

391 

242 

159 

1 202 

120 

91 

» 191C/17 . 

5II 

310 

224 


144 

113 

» 1917/18 . 

691 

423 

307 

328 

192 

153 

» 1918/19 . 

963 

583 

431 

450 

263 

214 

8 1919/20. 

1,201 

730 

5*9 

613 

348 

288 


cr. 1 % 

1 

cr. 

% 

cr. % 

cr. % 

cr. ' % 

1 

cr. 

% 

Increase 1915/16-1916/17 . 

I 20 | 31 

68 

28 

65 ] 41 

47 23 

1 i 

24, 20 

22 

^4 

» 1916/17—1917/18. 

183 36 

113 

36 

83 37I 

79 32 

48' 33 

40 

35 

» 1917/18-1918/19, 

369 39 

160 

38 

134! 40 

122 37 

' 71 37 

61 

40 

» 1918/19-1919/20 . 

238| 24 

147 

25 

“’1 

163 36 

1 

1 

74 

35 

Increase 1915/16-1919/20 . 

|j 810207 

1 488202 

370233 

1 411203 

’ 228190 

197 216 

1 1 


in Ostfold, where it amoxinted to 37 per cent,; next comes Buskemd with 
36 per cent.; the smallest increase was in Vest-Agder (i4per cent.;, and next 
smallest in Hordaland (16 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Opland 
(257 per cent.) followed by Sogn ard Fjordane {242 per cent.); the smallest 
increase was in Nordland (163 per cent.) and the next lowest in 801- 
Tr0ndelag (181 per cent.). 

The greatest increase in women's wages between 1918-19 and 1919-20 
was in Opland (59 per cent), followed by Ostfold (50 per cent); on the 
other hand there was a dimintttion in Finmark, while in Nordland and 
S0r-Ti0ndelag there was an increase of only 26 per cent. 

From 1915-16 to 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Finmark (249 
per cent.) after Which comes Opland (231 per cent.); the smallest in¬ 
crease was in S0r-Tr0ndelag (172 per cent.) and the next smallest in Nord- 
land (175 per cent.). 

To facilitate a comparison, it may be remarked that the Central 
OfS.ee of Statistics [Official Statistics of Norway, VI, 93, p. 2) gives 29 per 
cent, for men and 30 per cent, tor women, as the increase of annual wages 
between 1910 and 1915, a percentage calculated on yearly wages for 
1910 and 1913 of 291 and 374 crowns respectively for men, and 148 and 
193 crowns for women. 
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§ 2 . Daidy wagbs ddrino thb sdmmbr hawp year 

POR LABOURERS BOARDED BY THBTR EMPLOYER. 

Witliout taking into account tke wages paid to women during the 
grain harvest of 1918-19, it appears that the maxiintiin of daily wages 
whether for men or women, was reached in the time of the hay harvest 
during the five years under review, and the minimum at ordinary times. 

For men during the hay harvest the highest daily wages in all the 
five years were paid in Finmafk in 1919-20 and the next highest in 
Rogaland in the same year; the lowest were paid in Ostfold (1919-20), 
the next lowest being paid in Sogn and Fjordane. 

For men, exclusive of the harvest time, the highest daily wages for 
the five years were recorded in Fin mark in 1919-20, and the next highest 
in Eogal^d; the lowest in S0r-Ti0ndelag (1919-20) and the next lowest 
in Nord-Tr0ndelag. 

For womar during the hay harvest the highest daily wages were 
paid in 1919-20 in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold; the lowest 
m Nordland and the next lowest in Aust-Agder. 

For women, exclusive of the harvest time, the maximum daily 
pay was in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold ; the lowest in 
Nordland and the next lowest in Troms. 

The increase of daily pay between 1918-19 and 1919-20 reached the 
maximum for men during the hay harvest in Akershus (32 per cent.) 
followed by Opland (29 per cent.); the smallest increase was in Aust-Ag- 
der (6 per cent.) and the next smallest in Vest-Agdef (8 per cent.). 

Between 1915-1916 to 1919-20 the maximum increase was in Opland 
(253 per cent.) followed by Akershus (235per cent.); the lowest was in Vest- 
Agder (174 per cent.) and the next lowest in Ostfold (186 per cent.). 

The increase in the daily pay for men, exclusive of harvest time, 
was highest between 1918-19and 1919-2010 Akershus (32 per cent.), follow¬ 
ed by Opland and More (25 per cent.); it was lowest in Vest-Agder (4 per 
cent.), and next lowest in Aust-iigder (6 per cent.). 

^tween 1915-16 to 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershus 
(265 per cent.), followed by C^and (262 per cent.); it was lowest in Vest- 
Agder (174 per cent.) and next lowest in Vestfold, M0re, and S0r-Tr0ndelag 
(192 per cent). 

The increase in the daily pay for women between 1918-19 and 1919- 
1920 was highest in Nord-Tr0ndelag (39 per cent.), followed by Opland 
(34 per cent.); it ■vras lowest in Aust-Agder (12 per cent.) and next lowest 
in Buskemd (15 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Akers¬ 
hus (241 per cent.) next to which came Oidand (240 per cent.); the lowest 
was in Vest-Agder (175 per cent.) and the next lowest in Aust-Agder 
(186 per cent.). 

The increase in the daily pay for women, exclusive of harvest-time, 
between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was highest in Ostfold (45 per cent.), 
next to which came Finmark (40 per cent.); it was lowest in Vest- 




Tabi,i5 II. — Average for the Whole Country of Daily Wages during the Summer Half Year 

of Labourers Boarded by their Employef. 
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Tabi<:i$ m. — Average for the Whole Country of Daily Wages during the Summer Half Year 

of Labourers who Provide their own Food, 
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Agdcr (9 per cent.) and next lowest in Bu^erud and Telemark (ii 
per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20, the highest increase was in Ostfold 
(266 per cent.), followed by Akershns (263 per cent.); the lowest was in 
Sogn and Fjordane (183 per cent.) and the next lowest in Anst-Agder 
(188 per cent.). ^ 

§ 3. DAmY WAGE3 DURING THE SUMMER HAEff YEAR 
Off LABOURERS WHO PROVIDE THEIR OWN ffOOD. 

As between the different disfticts the proportions are similar to 
those shown in the case of labourers receiving food from their employer. 


TabeE IV. — Average for the Whole Couidry of Daily Wages 
during the Winter Half Year for Field Work. 




labourers boarded 
by thear employers 

Eabooieta providing their 
own fbod 



Men 

Women 

Men 

Womai 



ctowaa 1 

crowns | 

crowns 

crows* 

Year 1915/16. 

1.81 

1.02 

3.08 

X.84 


1916/17. 

2.71 

1.34 

4-53 

2.^1 


1917/X8. 

3.86 

1.87 j 

1 6.20 

3.33 


1918/19. 

5-31 

2.63 

1 8.40 

4-67 


1919/20. 

6.14 

3.17 

1 

1 9*61 

5.41 

1 




% 

crowns ^ 

% j 

1 crowns 






crowns 

1 

% 


% 

Increase 1915/16-1916/17 

0,90 

SO 

1 

0.32 j 

31 

1 

1-45 1 

1 

1 47 

0.37 

31 

9 » 

1916/17-1917/18 

I.15 

42 

0.53 

40 

167 

37 

0.92 

38 

» 

1917/18-1918/19 

1-45 

38 

0.76 

41 

2.20 

35 

1.34 

40 


1918/19-1919/20 

0,83 

16 

0.54 

21 

1.21 

14 

0.74 

x6 

Increase 1915/16-1919/20 

1 

4-33 

239 

2.15 

211 ' 

1 6.53 

212 

3-57 

194 


Men receiving food from their employers received the highest pay 
per day for the six winter months of the year 1919-20 in Finmark and 
the next highest in Hoi deland; the lowest in Ostfold, Sogn, Fjordane 
and the next lowest in S0r-Tr0ndelag. 

Women boarded by their employers received the highest pay per day 
for the six winter months of the year 1919-20 in Finmark and next highest 
in Akershus ; the lowest in Nordland and the next lowest in Bfedmarfc, 
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The greatest increase of daily pay for men boarded by their employers 
doling the winter half year between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was inFinmark 
(70 per cent.), and the next highest in Opland (27 per cent.); there was 
a diminution in Hedmark of i per cent., and an increase in Ostfold of 
I per cent. 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Opland 
(272 per cent) and next highest in Akershos and Nord Trondelag (231 
per cent); the lowest was in Sogn and Fjordane (178 per cent.), and the 
next lowest in Finmark (179 per cent.). 

The increase between 1918-19 of daily pay in the winter half year 
for women and 19x9-20 boarded by their employers was highest in Fin 
mark (117 per cent,) followed by Akershos {45 per cent,); there was a di- 
mmution of 4 per cent, in Hedmark, and an increase in Aost-Agder and 
Ifore of II per cent. 

Between 1913-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershos 
(336 per cent.) and next highest in Finmark (280 per cent.); it was lowest 
in Aust Agder (163 per cent.) and next lowest in Mare (164 per cent.). 

The amoont of wages daring the winter half year and the increase 
of the daily pay for laboorers providing their own food show figures 
differing somewhat in the vaiioos districts from those relating to labour¬ 
ers boarded by their employeis. 


mSOETLAKEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
ANDSOaAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


DENMARE. 


I. XHB INCREASE OP AGRICUDTIJRAI, EARNINGS PRCM 1915 TO 1918 — StatB- 
XBK AABBOO 1930 VDOIVEX AP DEI SiATBnsEB DsFARiMSirr (Siaitsitcol Year Book 
1930, published by the Statislical Department). Copeoliagen, 1921. 

In order to estimate agiicaltuxal earnings as exactly as possible it is 
necessary to distinguish between servants, men and women, boarded by 
the farmer and the male day labourers who have to piovi^ thmr own 
food. On the other hand, the wages paid in the Danish islands being 
deddedly lower than those of Jotland, we give both, adding however the 
general average for the whcde of Denmark. 
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1.360 in 1918). The benefits granted by the first amount to 1,6x0,309 
cro'wns (compared vrith 1,334,329 crowns in 1918) of which 1,565,301 
crowns were granted by the unemployment fund, and 45,008 crowns for 
those who were sick 01 injured. The benefits granted by the horticul¬ 
tural labourers unions amounted to 145,564 crowns (compared with 
37,466 crowns in 1918), of which 145,486 crowns were for unemployment 
b^efits, and 72 crowns for aUovances to sick and injured. 


FRANCE. 

1, AN ENQUIRY INTO RURAX DEPOPUIATXON. — Chromque socuUe dt France, Xyon, 
February 1920 

La France Rurale, a weekly agricultural newspaper, opened an in¬ 
quiry among its readers as to the reasons for the desertion of the country 
districts. Many replies were received which led to an unforeseen con¬ 
clusion, viz, that in the greater number of districts which sent replies, 
the peasant could not obtain land to cultivate. 

Only one reader said that every peasant who wished to buy land 
could do so, and had done so, those who had been mobilized as well as 
those who had remained in the country. " Both, he said, '' were forced 
to buy ; landowners who did not work the land, sold it to invest the 
money at 5 or 6 per cent.; there were no buyers except the farmers. 
We must believe that in the rural commune from which he wrote there 
was land for all who desired it, for he mentions a small property lying 
uncultivated for two years, and also a farm^for sale. It is true that this 
last is aimexed to a country house, which perhaps? deterred purchasers. 

But this readv-r is absolutely alone in his opimou. All the others 
complain that they cannot obtain the land which they desire. 

One writes : "For six months, from I/yons to Bourgoiii aijd from 
Eyons to Villefrancbe, I have been looking for a rural property of from 
four to six hectares to cultivate. I have found nothing and unfortun¬ 
ately I am not only one. I know quite a numbei of others in the 
same predicament. Neither for cultivation on a large scale nor yet for 
market gardening can I find anything. I have advertized in several 
papers. Nothing. " 

Another writes from the mountainous district of the Rh6ne : 

" I am in a fair way to eexhange with MM, X. and Y. on the basis 
of equal land value (all that I could dream of obtaining) and I am more¬ 
over anxious not to offend them. Meantime as soon as there is a little land 
for sale (a rare circumstance here) these gentlemen hasten to lay hands 
upon it to add it to their game preserves; having two gamekeepers 
they must give them plenty of work. They are absolutely within their 
rights even should they buy a whole department; I do not dispute it. 
But the consequence is that in tffe commune there are farmers with three 
times as much land as they can cultivate, and on the other hand there are 
small propdetois who have three or four cows, and for whom it will be 
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impossible for a whole generation to increase their herd by one cow for 
want of being able to buy a comer of a marshy field (not that there are 
no such comers in the commune) which, well cultivated, would be an 
excellent‘meadow. How many small rural households I have seen set¬ 
ting out for some town, who, though having the means to keep one, 
two or three cows, yet had no hope of gradually attaimng a modest 
competence. They preferred to migrate rather than live in penury. ” 
Here is a letter from the I<oire: “ For two years I have sought up 
hill and down dale without the least success. I have used your advert- 
izement columns for a long time without result. I have written letters 
in all directions, to nearly all the departments adjoining mine. I have 
begged many friends to make inquiries, and I have always received the 
same answer : Here there is not the smallest plot of ground to be had! 
So I have finally given up farming like X, Y and Zhere. " 

And from Is^e : " Since the buying up of the land every one has 
gone away, including the children of the land owners. In my hamlet, 
in which in 1914 there were 78 electors, the proprietors, notiveaux riches, 
will not have their children cultivate the l^d. " 

He gives many examples and then adds : " There is too much mon¬ 
ey in the country, and those who are returning from the war have none 
at all. If the State requires com, it is not by pacing high prices that 
it will obtain it, but by obliging people to cultivate the land and expro¬ 
priating those who cannot cultivate it. ” 

From Haute-Savoie come exactlj^ the same complaints : 

He who says that the cultivators are compelled to go and work 
in factories is quite right, for I am somewhat in that case myself. I 
was a cultivator, I was mobilized for the whole duration of the war, and 
on my return, with inertased prices of everything, my landlords sold the 
land which I rented from them. It was sold for 10,000 and i5»coo francs 
per hectare, and I, a small farmer, had not saved enough to buy land 
at such a price. Who bought that land ? Those who were not mobilized 
and who were themselves already landowners. 

4 nd I am not the only person in this position in my commune, 
lam forty-five years of age, I have a wife and children to provide for, 
and at my age it is too late to change my condition. I am seeking 
for a small farm to rent and I find nothing. I have lost my position 
through the war, for if I had not been mobilized I could have saved 
enough to buy the land that I rented. 

“ Nor do I believe in an agricultiual labour crisis for in my country, 
in Haute-Savoie, it is not the land which is in want of labour, but the 
labour which is in want of land, ’’ (i) 

These quotations, given word for word, are calculated to surprise 

(i) For a very dmexent region partictalaas were given to the Chamber of Deputies 

on the occasion of the discos^on on the agticoltuxal budget, by M. Iniza t i, deputy of 3 ?inls- 
tire, as to the many farmers driven amy in consequence of the sale of tlae land they cul¬ 
tivated. $ee J<mmal Offtctel, z February, Ch a m ber, p. ^32. 
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many of those who have reflected or written on the subject of rural de¬ 
population. Undoubtedly they all come from the same region, but that 
region is large and they are so numerous and so much in agreement that 
the evil they describe must be real. 

Tf therefore it is established that there is often a want of labour to 
culti\’nte the land, it is also certain that those who are anxious to work 
cannot find land to employ their energies. 

This is because they wish to work at home, or at least on their own 
account, and for their own personal profit, as small landowners, or as 
tenants or metayers, in the hope of ultimately becoming proprietors. 
On the other hand they refuse to be agricultural labourers. One man 
writes: " It is not a means of existence for the fether of a family; 
there is too much loss of time caused by snow in winter and rain in 
summer, ” Another writes ; Return to the land, yes, but on one's 
own account. " 

In short, the land is in want of labour because the peasant who 
desires to work at home cannot find land available, or has not means 
to buy it. 

It is possible that those concerned are somewhat exaggerating the 
evil, but there is certainly much truth in what they write. 


2. INSTITUTIONS DEAWNG WITH AW>WANCES FOR FAMH^Y CHARGES IN 
AGIUCUl/TURE. — lies alloc&tidns axjz famtllss nombrbuses aoszcoibs, in 
main^d*c8uvre a/gneoU, Paris, April 1921. 

We have already shown in our issue of Janu^ry-February 1921 (p.56) 
how the system of allowances for family diarges, after having become 
general in French industry and commerce, had been adopted in agriculture 
with the institution of the Caisse mutuelle syndicate d'assurance et de pri- 
voyance founded by the Union Rigionale des Syiidicats agricohs de Vile de 
France. undertakings have been started, which it may be in¬ 

teresting to describe. 

Let us first recall that the Caisse mutuelle syndicate d*assuranc€ et 
de privoyance of the Union RSgional des Syndicais agricoles de Vile de France 
has thus regulated its system of allowances: 

(1) Marriage portion (to be fixed); 

(2) Maternity premium of 200 francs at the birth of every legiti¬ 
mate ciild; 

(3) Monthly and progressive premium for each child after the first: 
of 10 francs per month for the 2nd child; of 10 francs per month for the 3rd 
child; of 15 francs per month for the 4th child; of 20 francs per month for 
5th child and for all the children who may be bom subsequently. 

These sums are cumulative. 

The Caisse Patronde de sursalaire aux families agricoles was founded 
under the patronage and at the headquarters of the Syndicai agricole de la 
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rSgion de Paris, 25 rue Tait-bout, Paris, on a basis somewhat analogous, 
but giving in addition in case of death a family allowance of 100 francs 
for each child under 13 years of age. By the terms of the by-laws of the 
Caisse du sursalaire familial du Medoc organised by the Syndicai des grands 
cms classSs de MSdoc, 29 rue Perrire, Bordeaux, it is provided: 

“ Art. 5. — The allowance for family charges will be given to every 
worker of either sex of French nationality working habitually on the 
holding and receiving wages, in kind or in money, not exceeding 6,000 
francs per year, who has at his or her charge one or more living children 
under fifteen years of age. 

** Art. 6. — The allowance will be paid monthly and the worker 
will only be entitled to it in respect of full periods of one month of work 
on the holding to which he belongs. 

'' Art. 7. — If the wife is working elsewhere than on the holding 
her husband is not entitled to the allowance. A child under fifteen work¬ 
ing elsewhere than on the holding gives no right to the allowance. 

" Art. 8. — The rate of allowance is: 10 francs per month for one 
child, 30 francs per month for two children, 45 francs per month for three 
children, 65 francs per month for four children, 85 francs per month for 
five children, 120 francs per month for six children. 

Art. 8. — In case of a strike the allowance is suspended for the 
duration of the strike. " 

In the existing institutions, the employers' contribution is regulated 
according to the extent of the holding or according to the number of work¬ 
men. In either case, the institutions act as mutual associations, which 
distribute among their members the amount of the contributions in pro¬ 
portion to the number of children or of workers. 

When the employers' contribution is regulated according to the 
area of the holding, each employer who is a member notifies ro lie bank: 
(l) the total area of his holding (arable and pasture); (2) the amount of the 
sums to be paid by the bank as maternity premiums, allowances, etc., 
according to the rates given above. W'ith the help of this information the 
bank fibses the percentage per hectare which wifi, be required to cover the 
amount of the allowances. Providon is made for a further sum to cover 
the general expenses of administration. 

Naturally, the larger the number of members the smaller is the con¬ 
tribution, because the allowances do not follow the same law of progres¬ 
sion as the members, since the number of workmen is proportionally larger 
for a given area in farms of medium size than in large farms, with the ex¬ 
ception of farms which are carried on by a family asid therefore do not enter 
into the calculation. The Caisse du Syndicai agricole de la rigion de Paris 
calculates that the emplo3rers' contribution cannot exceed 4.50 fr. per 
month and per worker. The system of employers’ contributions based 
upon the number of workers has been adopted by the Caisse Jamiliale 
of Medoc: the employers supply necessary funds by a pa3mient of 4 francs 
per worker per mon'^. 

Superannuated or casual workers, such as the grape-gatherers, are not 
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counted as persons working on the farm, but the \vife of a worker, or his 
children over 15 year of age, are so counted, when he receives from his 
employer a lump sum as remuneration for his work and that of his wife 
or children working like him in the farm. Should the employers* contri¬ 
butions be insufficient to ensure the anticipated allowances, they may be 
increased to five francs, and even more, but only exceptionally. 

l^astly, we may note that the different institutions now working are 
unanimous in making the payments directly from the central institution 
to the workers* families, so as to simplify the management of the farms and 
to assert more clearly the principle of collective liability for the allowances. 


FRENCH COEONIBS. 

THE HIRING OF NATIVE LABOUR IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND IN 
THE CAMEROON8 —Asr&tA DU GotrvBRNBmt G&NAaALnBL’AsaiQfUB EsuAToaiAin 
3 ?ranc&isb EEf DATS DU i8 bAvhibr 1921. Journal Official de VAfriguc J&qtuUortaU Fran- 
faisa al du Cameroun, 

In wew of the scarcity of adult native labourers in certain regions 
and the imperative necessity to obtain native labour for the execution 
of great works of public utility, the Governor-General of French Equa¬ 
torial Africa has just decided that, in each of the colonies of this group 
(Gabon, Mid-Congo, Ouban-Chari, and Chad) employers hiring labour 
for themselves, oi agents hiring labourers for other persons, may obtain 
in advance from the Eieutenant-Goveinorand,tatheCameroons, fromthe 
Commissioner, an authorization determining the precise district in which 
labour may be procured and the number of natives who may be hired. 

Moreover, for the whole of the colony and in each of the territorial 
administrative divisions, unless there is an interchange between them, 
the number of natives hired for employment as permanent workers or day 
labourers must not, in any case, exceed a third of the able-bodied adult 
males, old men and children not being counted. 
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MISCEia/AN^OUS INK>RMATION REI^ATIKG TO LAND SYSTEM. 

AUSTRIA. 

A NBW REGARDING THE 8AI,E OF RX 7 RAX PROPERTY. 

In an article which appeared in our issue of April 1920 we had occa¬ 
sion to refer to the preparatory work then in progress for a law on the sale 
of rural property. 

This law was recently passed by the National Assembly, and is now 
in force. It is entitled The Law of 13 December 1919 on the Sale of Agri¬ 
cultural andWoodedl/ands {Gesetz von 13 Deze^nber igig uber die Verdus-^ 
serung land- undForstwirtschaftlkherGrmdsi^ke [Grmdverkeheysgeseiz]) and 
is reproduced in full in the Staatsgeseizblatt, No. 583. We give a summary 
of its chief provisions. 

The aim of the law is to prevent: (1) the purchase of agricultural 
land for the purpose of selling either the whole or a part as a speculation; 
(2) the purchase of small peasant holdings or any considerable part of them 
to form or increase large estates; (3) the purchase of agricultural lands 
for the formation or extension of game preserves, as care must be taken 
that they should not be withdrawn from the agricultural purposes for 
which the nature of the soil is adapted; (4) the payment of prices 
evidently above the real value of the land, etc. (§ 7). 

The law submits to the approval of the Commission for the Sale of Land 
{Grundverehrskommission) the transmission of landed property, and the 
concession of a ri^t of usufruct by legal arrangement among living per¬ 
sons in the case of lands which are wholly or partially devoted to agri¬ 
culture or forestry. The letting of agricultural estates must also be sub¬ 
mitted to its approval if for more than six years, and in all cases if the land 
is devoted to forestry. Contracts made without the required sanction 
are null and void. The distinction between agricultural lands and those 
devoted to forestry depends on the actual nature of the lands and the 
mode of utilizing them, and not on the manner in which they figure for 
fiscal purposes in the land valuation registers. 

The kw is not applicable to lands situated in urban localities, nor 
to those registered as railway or mining property, nor to *those required 
by the State in the interest of the public administration or of traffic, nor 
to contracts made between husb^ds and wives, or between relatives 
in a direct line, or between brothers and sisters or between husbands and 
wives of sisters and brothers (§ 2 and 3). 
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The transfer of property and the concession of a right of usufruct, 
or letting, may be permitted by the Commission only if not in a opposition 
to the general interest, to the preservation of a class of peasants econom¬ 
ically independent, and also eventually to the constitution and preserv¬ 
ation of agricultural holdings of small or medium extent; in the case of 
property exceeding the dimensions of a peasant's holding (i) care must be 
taken that there should be no opposition between the general interest and 
the existence of a large estate rationally cultivated, and of import¬ 
ance in the provisioning of the population. (There is thus a possibility 
of forming large agricultural estates, subject however to economic exi¬ 
gencies). Small wooded lots may be transferred if the contract is in 
conformity with the collective economic interest, or with their perman¬ 
ent utilization as forest land (§4). 

In simple cases the desiralxlity of a transfer of land must be taken 
into consideration by the District Commission for the Sale of I^and {Grundr- 
verkehysbezirkskofnmissionen). These are to be formed at the head¬ 
quarters of every district tribunal, and are to be composed of a magistrate 
as president, of an agricultural expert nominated by the district political 
au^orities, of a member representing the commune in which the greater 
part of the estate is situated, and acquainted with local conditions, and of 
two members nominated by the principal agricultural organization (§§ 10 
and ii). 

For estates which exceed the dimensions of a peasant's holding, and 
which are utilized as woods, the competent authority is the Provincial 
Commission for the Sale of I^nd {Grmdverhehrs-Landeskommission). 
It is to be formed at the seat of the provincial administration, and will 
be composed of: 

(1) the President of the regional tribunal; 

(2) one membeV nominated by the provind^ agricultural authority; 

(3) one member nominated by the provindal administration from 
among the representatives of urban or industrial interests; 

(4) an agriculturist nonnnated by the provincial council {Lmdesrat); 

(5) two members nominated by the prindpal agricultural organiza¬ 
tion within whose sphere of action is the commune where the estate is 
situated, and 

(6) the provindal forestry inspector (§ 14). 

To prevent the evasion of the law in the case of forced sale, it is 
provided (§ iB) that the notice of the sale by auction should be notified 
to the commune in which the estate is situated and to the nearest agri¬ 
cultural organization. The offers of these bodies, or of persons appointed 
by them, must be taken into consideration before any others, even if the 
offers should be of the same amount (§§ 16-17). Commission for 

* a 

(x) For tile purposes of the law a peasant’s holding is understood to be aU lands held 
by one single individual, and forming a single agricultural or forestry undertaking, the 
avexa^ annual xetoms from which do not exceed six times what is required for the maintenance 
of a family of seven persons (§ 5, paragraph 3). 
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the Sale of 1 /and, to which every absignment of land sold by auction must 
be notified, should find that the person to whom it is assigned does not 
fulfil the requirements of the law, the tribtmal must ask the agricultural 
organization to declare within three weeks whether it, or a person appointed 
by it, intends to biiy the land according to the conditions of the auction, 
and at the highest price offered (§ 18). It is only when this organization 
does not indicate any purchaser that the estate is handed over to the 
highest bidder (§ 19). 

The provision in § 21 of the law is also important. According to this, 
the seller of an estate to which the rules in question are applicable, has the 
right to withdraw from the bargsiin up to the time when the purchase is 
entered in the land re^ster, without the possibility of the buyer advancing 
a claim to compensation for damage. 

This law, which is intended to prevent any sale which may be econom¬ 
ically injurious, especially if it tends to the elimination of the class of 
small proprietors who are cultivators, or to the excessive subdivision of 
peasants* jb.oldings, has given excellent results in the few months of its 
application, and has in many cases succeeded in preventing the absorption 
of agricultural holdings. But so far it has not been successful in checking 
the extraordinary increase in the price of land. But it must however be 
remembered that this increase, economically very injurious, would have 
been still greater if the above mentioned law had not excluded many 
competitors from the demand for agricultural property. 


BUI^ARIA. 

RESPECTINO PROPERTY. — ie Bulgaria, SoSa, 28 M^ch 1921. 

A bill respecting landed property has lately been introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies, 

The first clause of this bill asserts that every’family has a right to oc¬ 
cupy and to cultivate by its own labour an area of 30 hectares of land. 
No person may own more than 4 hectares if he is unmarried, or 10 
hectares if he is the head of a family. 

If several families share one farm each family has the right to assert 
its title to ownership. 

The bill afterwards regulates the j)rocedure for the expropriation of 
large estates. This task is entrusted to a special commissioner acting 
in the commune. The expropriation is pronounced by the Office for 
lyanded Property Acquired by I^abour and the value of the expropriated 
land is paid into a fund instituted in connection with this office. ^ To 
this fund the lands belonging to the Agricultural Bank and the National 
Bank of Bulgaria have been transferred. 

I/ands bdongins to convents, not cultivated according to modern 
methods, are expropriated. 

To pay for the expropriated lands the average prices of the last ten 
years are taken as a basis. The payment will be effected in bonds of the 
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Agricultural Bank. Hie lands will be sold to the peasants who are not 
already owners of land at the price of esipropriation with roper cent, 
added. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

THE REGISTRATION OP LANDED PROPERTY IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
— D]gCS£T DU X2 D&CBMBRB Z920 MODZFIANT LB TH&CRSI DU 28 MASS iSqQ PORTANT 
ORGANiaATZON DB LA SSOVSSAr& PONCZ^RB BN APRZQUB ^QUAIORIAIB FrAN^AISB. — 
Jour}uU Offiael de VAfriqw Equaioriale Frangatse. Brazzaville, X5 f^vxier xgzi. 

The system of registration of landed property was introduced in 
1899, but only in the interests of Europeans and natives naturalized 
as l^enchmen in French Equatorial Africa. 

It seemed necessary to modify tliis legislation. During the last twenty 
years, in fact, the native mentality has improved and developed ; the 
dwellei in urban centres, in pernaanent contact with Europeans, has with¬ 
out doubt acquired the sense of individual property. On the other hand, 
the fact of a native requesting a concession of rural land and improving 
it is a sure sign of an evolution which should be encouraged. 

It was felt therefore, that the time had come to assure to the natives 
the guarantees conferred by the system of land registration, and this 
reform was carried out by a decree of I2 December 1920. 

By the terms of this decree, the system of registration of landed pro¬ 
perty is applicable to Europeans, descendants of Europeans, and natives 
who have become naturalized as Frenchmen and, individually, to all 
other natives in regard to such of their lands as are situated within a town 
boundary or rural properties of which they are owners in full but not in 
regard to lands held in common. ” On the other hand all other property 
belonging to natives, and that held in common, will still be governed by 
local customs and local usages as regards their acquisition, tenure and 
transfer. 

Eand registration, at first optional, was made compulsory: 

(1) In all cases of sale or grant of ownership of public lands. 

(2) In all cases whore Europeans, or those assimilated to them, 
have come into possession of property belonging to natives. 

(3) In all cases where a man who has received a grant, and made 
improvements according to the te«ms of this contract becomes owner 
of the land granted to him. 


NORWAY. 

THE INCR 3 S A BE IN THE VAETJE OP I,AND PEOM 1909 TO 19x8. — Statistick Aarbok 
FOR SQNQBKccBr Norgb {StaUsticeU Year Book of Norway). Year 19x9. Cbiiartiania, X920. 

If we examine the variations in the price of land in the rural com¬ 
munes of Norway from igog to 1918, we arrive at the following average 
values : 
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Average Value in Crowns j>er “ skyld marh of Rural Land. 


Prefecture 1 

i 1909 

1910 

1911 1 

191s 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 J 

1918 

0stfold. 

a,251 

2,451 

1 

2,406j 

s,6so 

1 

I *.677 

2,893' 

' 3,108 

1 

3 , 396 | 

4453 

7,013 

Akershiis. 

3,338 

3,660 

a, 6 i 9 i 

2,815 

3,203 

3,238 

, 3,312 

3,614 

6,z86 

7,663 

Hedxuark. 

a,086 

2,314 

2,310 

2446 

2,565 

2,614 

' 3,933 

3,492 

4,230 

6,896 

Opland. 

1,985 

2,c69 

3,383 

2,593 

1 2,589 

3,701 1 

1 2,838 

3,237' 

4,757 

6,191 

Busfcerud. 

8,401 

2,657 

2,584 

3,808 

1 3,167 

3 , 138 | 

3,369 

1 3,664 

S.8« 

8.998 

Vestfold. 

3,560 

3,690 

2 , 8 o 9 | 

3,015 

1 3,148 

3 , 366 | 

3,597 

, 4,0351 

V 4 *l 

8,006 

Telemark. 

2,395 

2,734 

2,776 

3,023 

' 3,208 

3,333 

3,700 

4.162 

6,580 

8,391 

Aust-Agder. 

3,163 

2,349 

2,453 

3,649 

2,7131 2,983 

3,107 

3,533 

5,577 

7,111 

Vest'Agder.j 

3,32a 

3,518 

2,735 

2,799 

1 3,903 

3,199 

3,524 

3.508 

5,901 

7,245 

Rogaland. 

3,348 

2 yH 4 

3433 

2,633 

1 

2,833: 

2 , 947 | 3,714 

5,5311 

7,310 

Hordaland. 

1,825 

3,066 

3,035 

3,130 

1 2 , 344 | 

2,537 

1 2,588 

1 

i ♦»* 54 , 

3,925 

Sogn og Pjordane. 

1,735 

2,002 

2,063 

2 , 133 ; 

3,185 

3,179 

1 a.365 3,755 

3,573 

4.294 

Msre. 

1,711 

1,753 

1,980 

1,941 

1 1.982 

8,3351 

1 2,413 

2,355 

3,234 

4,890 

SflOT'Trandelag.. 

1,933 

3,1X6 

3,317; 

3,388 

1 3,484 

a, 53 i| 

1 2,53a 

3,142 

4.452 

6,438 

Nord’Trcmdelag. 

1,673 

1.718 

1,89a 

1,943 

2,131 

2,358] 

1 2,504 

2,554 

3,5181 

5,363 

Nordland. 

1,181 

1,341 

1,287, 

, 1,347 

1,586 

1,6931 

1 i. 733 j 

3,137 

2,496 

3,507 

Troms. 

1,671 

X 680 

1,851 

1,831 

3,380 

1 

3,083 

3,136 

2,654 

4,370 

1. 

5,324 

Average for tke whole country 



1 

1 



j 

1 



ou.lu8ive of Finmark. 

3,114 

2,308 

2,37a 

1 1 

3,488 

2,6641 

3,783 

2 , 983 | 

3.388j 

5.068 

7,183 


As we see, the value of rural laud, eveu before the war, was increasing 
appreciably every year, and since that time it has acquired a considerably 
higher value. This increase is particularly remarkable from 1917 to 1918, 
when the average value rose from 5,068 crowns to 7,182 crowns, or more 
than 40 per cent. From 1914 to 1918 the average increase in value is 
about 160 per cent. 


III. — MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


INFORMATION RELATING TO MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

'AUSTRIA. 

I. IBB FIRST MOTJlitXAIN BCONOMY CONGRESS. — Siraceoscb ; Die Grmidlagen der 
AgtBiwittsdiaft. Vieimai 1917 ~ Osxbriul'Sek : 'Wlio liaben 'Wiede]> 
bexstdSiuig nnd Steigetong der unseier iMidwirtTiscTin ft efnzoseizeii ? 

mu»Shu^f» der deutsehen LaudairtseliaitsgeseUsdiaft f 9 r OsterreUh in Wien, No. sj, i9eo. 

Of tie total cultivated area in the Austrian Republic, 36 % per cent, 
is occupied by meado'ws, pastures, and mountains. Of the arable land 
16 % per cent is devoted to the estivation of forage crops. These two 
figures show what the most important part of agricultural production 
in Austria should be ; not arable farming, but stock farming, as in Swit- 
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zerland, which has many analogies with Austria as regards the nature and 
conformation of the soil. 

But stock farming in Austria has by no means reache d the desired 
point of development and is far behind that of Switzerland. There 
are various reasons for this inferiority. It is pari:ly owing to natural 
causes, susceptible of modification only to a certain extent. The climate 
is drier and the winters are longer, so that the growth of the grass is 
slower and weaker. Part of the land is more sterile and poorer in clay. 
(Some of the land on the limestone hills has a soil formed of almost pur» 
carbonate of lime, which, because of the inclemency of the weather 
and consequent loosening of the earth, contains scarcely any clay). 
Other reasons are connected with the history and economic conditions 
of Austria. The old State possessed agricultural districts so rich as to 
enable it to neglect those less favoured. Too little was done for the in¬ 
struction of ths Alpine population whose efforts to promote the breeding 
of cattle were supported only to a limited extent. But the chief cause 
is the want of any organization of the sale of dairy produce, which can 
only become profitable where the’-e is a possibility of a market for it. On 
the other hand, the inhabitant of the Alpine zone, unable to procure the 
large quantities of concentrated feeding stuffs which his more fortunate 
rivals in Bohemian and Hungarian territories can purchase cheaply from 
breweries, distilleries, and sugar refineries could not compete with those 
rivals in breeding fat stock. Thus there was no seneans of extending 
the breeding of cattle in the Alpine territories, and the mountain peas¬ 
ants therefore betook themselves to exploiting the woods, which being 
managed in an unsatisfactory manner could not supply the needs of their 
families. 

, This condition of things must now be improved. An outward 
sign of the work already done is the convocation of the first Austrian 
mountain economy congress held at Salzburg from 13 to 16 No¬ 
vember 1920. 

Bor this congress about 700 tickets were distributed. Several reports 
were read which gave rise to lively discussions, showing the interest 
taken in the subject, and proving that many peasants were ready to 
introduce improvements into their forms, and to make intensive the 
hitherto merely extensive farming. 

It was also decided to form a society for Alpine economy modelled 
upon that which works so well in Switzerland, with the object of co-ordin¬ 
ating all the efforts made with regard to mountain economy. As 
the Bavarian representatives requested to be received into the society, 
its sphere of action was extended to that region, and it assumed the 
name of OsterreichisMayerisoher Alfwirtschaft^verein. 

The Society will certainly bring about real progress. Indeed various 
efforts made by enlightened agriculturists to introduce into Austria more 
modem economic principles respecting pastures and the care of mountain 
lands have been crowned with success, and have produced results not 
much inferior to those of the Swiss models. 
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THia formation of the above mentioned Society gives hope that the 
problems of mountain economy will be thoroughly investigated in the 
general interest. 


♦ « 

fl. THE INCREASE OF. SJMAEE MARKET GARDENS IN 1920. 

The cultivation of small market gardens, which we described in an 
article entitled *'The Development of Small Garden Unions during 
the War, " which appeared in our issue of March 1920 increased in a 
remarkable degree during the year 1920. 

The area cultivated and the number of market-gardeners have in¬ 
creased by about one-half. And as the small market-gardeners are 
becoming more experienced and the returns per unit of area increase 
in proportion to the appropriateness of the labour and the accuracy 
of the cultivation, the extent to which the crops can supply the require¬ 
ments of the urban centres is conl^ually increasing. 

Not only is the land being more intensively cultivated but there is 
much more breeding of small live stock. The number of rabbits and 
goats is continually increasing. Sometimes bee-keeping is taken up ; 
in one district near Uinz the small market gardeners are utilizing a sheet 
of water for breeding fish. A sense of beauty is also gradually mani¬ 
festing itself. While at first the gardens were extremely simple and with¬ 
out decoration, now an effort is observed here and there to make pret¬ 
tier hedges, to improve the appearance of the wooden sheds in which 
tools are kept and to grow flowers wherever they are suitable. In 
accordance with experience accumulated from year to year the advan¬ 
tages of a uniform and systematic utilization of the garden beds, hitherto 
quite irregular, are now recognized. The walls of sheds, which are often 
built so as to admit of spending nights in them or even of livingin them 
during the summer, are decorated with scarlet runners. Fruit-trees 
are also more frequent, generally dwarf plants or bushes. 

The organizations of small market-gardeners are continually grow¬ 
ing in strength and importance. They provide for the purchase of ap¬ 
pliances in common, and of all that in needful for gardening work, such 
as chemical fertilizers and seeds ; they assist their members in finding 
and preparing new gardens ; they provide instruction and organize 
meetings, lectures, and exhibitions. The 73 societies of Vienna each of 
which covers a given territory, a district zone, are federated in the Schre- 
bergdrtn^-Verein, the organ of which, the Garienfreund, is gradually in¬ 
creasing m value and extending its circulation. 

To build a dwelling-house in their own gardens is the eager desire 
of many small market gardeners but it is impossible to realize this 
desire at present because of the extraordinary scarcity of building 
materials. 

As a preparatory effort, in December 1920 a bank for small market 
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gardeners was established, to keep alive and to stimnlate a desire to 
save. 

It is to be observed that among small market-gardeners, the number 
of war invalids and disabled men is increasing and that the movement 
is promoted by public funds. (In the balance sheet of the city of Vienna 
there is an entry of 8 milHon crowns to be devoted to the encouragement 
of small market gardens. Part of this sum will be spent on a system of 
water supply; the cost will be repaid by instalments. Another portion 
will be devoted to the purchase of plants and seeds for gratuitous dis¬ 
tribution). 

According to an estimate made by the Federation of Small Market- 
gardeners, the 28,000 members belonging to it have bred or produced : 
28,000 goats, 564,000 rabbits, 280,000 pure-bred fowls, 56,000 bee-hives, 
140,000 pear trees, 224,000 apple trees, 116,000 plum trees, 28,000 
peach trees, 28,000 bitter cherry trees, 868,000 currant bushes, 140,000 
gooseberry bushes, 1,764,000 rasberry bushes, ii million kilogrammes 
of potatoes, 1,148,000 kilogrammes of beans, 2,352,000 kilogrammes of 
white cabbages, 1,568,000 kilogrammes of tomatoes, etc. 


FRANCE. 

GARDENING BY INDUSTRIAL WORKERS EST THE FREE TIME AFFORDED BY 
THE EIOHT HOURS DAY. — ENQVfeTE DV MmsTfcsE nu Travail, in the BuUeHn 
du du Travail. Pazis, August-December 1920. 

In the course of the debate on the eight hours law of 23 April 1919, 
many speakers, both in the Chaniber and the Senate, insisted on tihe neces¬ 
sity, in order to ensure the honest carrying out of the new regime, of taking 
measures to secure the utilization of the leisure which tte eight hours 
day would give to the wage-earners. " It will be necessary, " said M. 
Ribot, president of the S^ate committee, ** to provide for the workers 
who have leisure the means of spending their time otherwise than in idle¬ 
ness, which must be injurious both to their health and their lives.'' 

The Minister of I#abour pointed out this necessity to the labour inspec¬ 
tors ; by a circular of 27 May 1919 he requested them to call the attention 
of organizations both of employers and workers to the means of attain¬ 
ing the object. The inspectors were asked to foUow attentively and to 
report any initiatives taken by employers, so that those that seemed 
the most interesting might be taken as examples. Now the number of 
workers to whom the ei^t hours law is applicable amounts, according 
to the statistics of 1911, to 10,700,000 (exclusive of agriculture labourers, 
but including the libere professions and the administrative services, which 
are grouped together in tib.e statistics). Of this total nearly three millions 
of workinen are affected by the decrees which have already been issued 
rdating to the application of the law. We give the first reports of the 
inspectors on the subject of kitchen-gardening: 

I. The Soci£i6 Peugeot (makers of motors and metal goods), whose 
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workfeliops are at Doubs, distributed gratuitously in 1920, 170 gardens 
from 2 to 6 ares in extent. This was all the cultivable land at its disposal. 
It has as yet been impossible to satisfy all the applications received. 

2. At Arques-la-Bataille (Seine Inferieure) the three industrial 
establishments Bandelot (mechanical carpentry, 170 workmen), Thomivre 
fils (patent fuel and mechanical construction, 309 workmen) and the So- 
cieie Fran^aise La Viscose (artificial silk spinners, 857 workmen) have 
built workmen's dwellings, all with gardens placed rent-free at the dispos¬ 
al of the workmen, or have supplied them with other land adapted for 
kitchen-gardening. The occupiers of these different gardens take part 
in competitions with two classes of prizes: some for keeping the 
gardens in order, others for vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 

3. The SociitS Ateliers et Chantiers de la Seine-Maritime is construct¬ 
ing, close to its shipbuilding yards at Trait (Seine Inferieure) a new 
village capable of housing 4,000 persons and up to the present time has 
made 230 workmens' gardens. The area of each garden is in proportion 
to the size of the occupier's family. 

4. The workmen of the SociiU des Etablissements Badin (flax spin¬ 
ning, employing about 1,913 persons) at Barentin (Seine Inferieure) have 
at their disposal, in addition to the garden adjoinirg their habitalicn 
which is not sufficient for the cultivation of vegetables, 105 workmen's 
gardens in the open country, yet near the locality, and of the average 
size of 200 square metres. 

5. The managers of the EtaUissement Schneider and Co. (metal 
workers) at Londe-les-Maures (Var) are particularly desirous of encouraging 
gardening and a taste for agricultxire. Near the works and on land at 
their disposal they have built and continue to build houses and work¬ 
men's villages. At present, of about 750 persons employed in the works, 
150 are lodged in these dwellings to each of which is attached a garden. 

In order to create and keep up emulation in cultivating and utilizing 
these gardens, there is a competition every year in May or June, with 
money prizes (250 francs for 10 prizes in 1919; 250 francs in 1920, for 6 
prizes of 100fr„ 50 fr., and 25 fr.). All the gardens are inspected and whe¬ 
ther they work more or less, all the occupiers of gardens diare auto¬ 
matically in the compotilion ; there are thus as many competitors as there 
are workmen’s houses occupied. In 1919 there were 57 competitors, or 20 
per cent, of the employes of the establishment (276), and 10 per cent, of the 
whole number of employes (586); in 1920, 90 competitors or 18 per cent, 
of adult men (490) and 12 per cent, of the employes (75c>)- 

6. At Pavilly (Seine Inferieure), the Etablissements Maillard, cotton 
spinning and mechanical construction, employing 624 workmen, have 
provided gardens for the fathers of the largest fa mili es. 

7. A foundry at Montbrison has caused a piece of land of about 
4 hectares in extent to be ploughed, divided into lots of about 205 square 
metres each and granted to its workmen at a rent of five francos a year; 
the produce of these allotments is handed over to an association of garden¬ 
ers to be spent in purchases in c^ommon* Not more than 60 gardens 
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were applied for in 1920, but some of tbe workmen succeeded in obtaining 
private gardens nearer tbeir own dwellings, 

8. At Caudebec en Caux tbe S0C1M& LatJum et Cie„ manufacturers 
of furniture and hydroplanes (300 workmen) have made gardens for their 
employes. 

9. VieHard-Mgeon, ironmasters and screw makers, at Mor- 
villars, Mezire, and GrandviUars (Territory of Belfort), have gratuit¬ 
ously placed at the disposal of their workmen gardens 8 ares in extent 
whi^ are nearly all cultivated. 

10. The Cie. ChaUllon Commentry et Kernes Matsons, metallurgy (Saint- 
Jacques Works at iIontlu9on) employing 2,730 workmen, at present pos¬ 
sesses 510 gardens, of 300 square metres each, which are let at 12 francs a 
year on registered lease. The Company has just bou^t a piece of laud of 
9 hectares, and can make 300 new gardens to be let to workmen on the 
same terms. 

11. The Cie. Saint-Gobain, plate-g^ass manufacturers, has formed, 
for the 1,100 workmen and employes in its works at Montlugon, 233 
gardens, from 200 to 300 square metres in extent, and founded, in IQI9, 
a horticultural union, which numbers 245 members. The gardens are 
placed under the direction of the departmental professor of agriculturcp 
The Company is planning the purchase of more land, in order to increase 
considerably the number of gardens. 

12. The estabUshment of Sondry Frires, makers of horse-dioes, at 
I^es Trillers, near MontluQon, employing 200 workmen, is at present 
making for its employes 25 gardens of 300 square metres each 

13. The SociHi Lafosse, de Menibus et Cie., cotton spinners at De- 
ville-lesrRouen, some years ago placed at the disposal of its employes the 
unoccupied land adjoining the offices of the establishment. This land, 
divided into 108 lots of 100 square metres on an average, is very care¬ 
fully cultivated by the workmen and their wives who go there as soon as 
the day's work is over, and even spend there part of Sunday; the manag¬ 
ers receive more requests from workmen than they can satisfy. 

14. The firm of Fotichi, machine makers at Angouldme, employ¬ 
ing 69 persons, has rented near the factory a large garden, which it 
has let in plots and without profit to those workmen who have a taste 
for horticulture. 

15. The Michelin india-rubber works at deimont-Berrand, desires 
to ensure to its workmen a pleasant home which may attract and retain 
them and to place at their disposal a garden to occupy their spare time. 
Tb.e firm already possesses 420 dwellings of two, three, four and five rooms. 
Its programme was to complete by the end of 1920, 108 dwellings in 27 
buildings, and in 1921 to construct 424 dwdlings in 106 buildings. To 
each dwelling is attadied a garden of about 200 square metres. Lest this 
garden diould prove insufficient to occupy all a man’s leisure, it has been 
decided to obtain on advantageous terms, for all who make application, 
another garden which may be 800 square metres in extent, 

16. The Bergo>t^an india-rubber works, also at Qeimont-Perrand, 
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now lets 80 dweUinp and 82 gardens from 100 to 200 square metres in 
extent to its workmen. This work is still in progress. 

17. The BfaUissenmis rimis, manufacturing drapery at Vienne, 
let to their, workmen 50 gardens of 300 square metres each at 30 francs per 
year; the firm intends to double this number. On the other Tiati/f there 
is at Vienne a system of gratuitous gardens in which this firm is interested 
for a considerable sum. 

18. The Compagnie d’Smrgk Slectrique Loire a Cenire (100 workers 
and employes) possesses at its works at Montluqon 56 gar/lans of 300 
square metres, granted free of charge. 

19. The Coll works, at MouHns (300 workmen) made, in 1919, 102 
gardens granted free of charge. 

20. The BtdbUssements Grammont at Tyons have made 70 gardens 
of 200 square metres each, granted free of charge. 

21. The Cie du gaz de Lyon places at the disposal its workmen more 
than 100 gardens. 

22 and 23. Gardens have also been made by the Cie. des Hauis 
Fourneaux de Chasse, and by the Acihies de la Marine de Saini Chamonds. 

NBW ZEAI,AND. 

CHANGES IN THE AGRICUETVRAI, POP 13 riA.TION. — Rbtom on the Kestots of 
A Census of xhc Pofulaxxon 07 the Dominion of New Zealand xaeen for tbw 
niqbt of the 15^ OCTOBER 19x6. Wellington, 1920. 

The jmblication of the Report oa the Census of 1916 was considerably 
delayed owing to the pressure of work in the Census and Statistics 
QfiBlce arising out of the Military Service Act. It has now, however, been 
published and we extract from it some facts and figures relating to the 
changes in the agricultural population. 

The following table shows the distribution of the population at each 
quinquennial census since 1881 in counties and boroughs. 


Tablb I* — Distribution of Populaiion in Comiies and Boroughs. 


Census 

Year 

Counties 

Boroughs 

Percentage 

Counties 

BoToiqiha 

18S1. 

a 9 i .*38 

194.981 

39.44 

39.80 

1886. 

327,328 

243,61a 

56.58 

42.46 

1891. 

352.097 

270,343 

56.18 

43.14 

1896. 

391,735 

307,294 

55.69 

43.69 

1901. 

417.596 

350,202 

54.04 

45-32 


458,797 

424.614 

51.63 • 

47-79 

I91I. 

496,779 

505.598 

49.26 

50.14 

1916. 

' 501,259 

585,306 

45-59 

53*4 
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A small percentage in each, census year is enumerated as being on 
shipboard, etc., and so does not figure either in counties or in boroughs. 

The cotmties contain what is understood to be rural population, but 
this is not strictly correct, as some of the towns not municipalized and form¬ 
ing parts of counties have considerable populations. On the other hand, 
the population of a few of the smaller boroughs riiould strictly be classed 
as rurd. 

A progressive increase may be noted in the proportions of the popula¬ 
tion living in the boroughs, an increase which (says the Report) many would 
be indined to view with alarm when it is considered that Ivew Zealand is 
a primary producing and not a manufacturing country. As compared 
with Australia, however, the rural exodus is not marked. In Australia, 
at the end of 1915, 40.06 of the population resided in the six state capitals, 
while in New Zedand in 1916 only 35.42 per cent, of the population resided 
in the so-called “ JVIetropoUtan areas of Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church and Dunedin. 

Table II shows the ratios of married to not married calculated at 
each of the last ten census-takings for persons 21 years of age and over, 
divorced and widowed persons being treated as single. 

Tabi,e II. — Kuptial Raiios for Populatim 
of 21 Years of Age and Over, 


Census 

1 

Males 1 

Females 

Total 

March 1874. 


o.yi& 

2.907 

1463 

March X878 . 


1.071 

3.80G 

£.661 

April 1881. 


l.lii 

3-333 , 

1.650 

March 1886.. 

• • • • » 

1.181 

2.704 

1.635 

April 1891. 


I.180 1 

2.157 

1.522 

April 1896. 

. 

I.124 

1.800 1 

1.382 

March 1901. 


i .«7 

1.606 1 

1-323 

Apiil 1906. 

. 1 

1.099 1 

1.615 

1.305 

April 19XZ. 

.j 

1.189 1 

1.703 

1.398 

October zqzS . 

.i 

I.SO2 

1.870 1 

1.836 


The changes are very striking, but are easily explicable by reference 
to the history of the country. The majority of females in New Zealand 
in 1874 were women who had come with or in order to join their husband. 
Few unmarried women would, on the other hand, migrate except for the 
purpose of marrying men who had preceded them to prepare a home for 
them. The immigrants being persons in the prime IhEe, there would 
also be few widows. For males, on the other hand the position was very 
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different. Difl&culties of colonization in distant lands were, such as to 
deter married men rather than single. Thus the majority of men coming 
into the country would be single. 

During the subsequent forty years conditions changed. Children 
were bom to the early settlers and grew up to manhood and womanhood ; 
the country entered upon years of pro^erity and became a more attrac¬ 
tive place for women to enter. The settlers who entered the country in 
the prime of life reached old age, with the result that widowhood increased. 
Conditions no longer operated to make the number of unmarried women 
in the country small. With males, on the other hand it was otherwise. 
The country had been opened up and had become a more suitable plaoe 
than before for married men to make their homes in; moreover, the child¬ 
ren of the early settlers had grown up and married amongst themselves. 
Under such circumstances the proportion of married men would increase. 

The number of unmarried inales over 20 years of age per 100 unmarried 
females over 15 years of age is 103 for the counties and 49 for the boroughs. 
Women tend to congregate in the towns, while the country districts are re¬ 
markable for the paucity of single women. On the other hand, males tend 
to congregate in the country. 

With regard to occupation, the population was divided into '' Bread¬ 
winners and Dependents. ** The Breadwinners were divided into seven 
classes: I. Professional; II. Domestic; III. Commercial; IV. Transport; 
V. Industrial; VI. Primary Producers, and VII. Indefinite. 

The sixth class indudes agricultural, pastoral, mineral and other 
primary producers; in fact, it embraces all persons mainly engaged in the 
cultivation of food products and in obtaining other raw materials from 
natural sources. 

The following table shows how the percentage of breadwinners be¬ 
longing to eadi dass of occupation at successive censusrtakings. 

Tabee III. — Proportions of Breadwinners 
belonging to each Class of Occupation. 


X901 1006 I X91X X9x6 


I. Professional . 


1 

6.9Z 

1 

6.79 

i 

7-20 1 

9*25 

II. Domestic. 


lO.IZ 

9.97 

9-75 1 

9-21 

in. Commercial. 


1Z.74 

13.07 

14*49 1 

14-54 

IV. Transport. 

. . 

6.39 

7.ZI 

8.02 , 

9.33 

V. Industrial. 

• . j 

1 2974 

31-13 

29.41 1 

25.68 

VI. Ptimary producers.... 

• • 

32.90 

2967 

28.75 j 

29>IX 

Vn. Indefinite . 

• • 

2 . 2 Z 

2.31 

2.38 1 

3.89 

Total breadwinners . 


100.00 

100.00 

t 

100.00 

1 

100.00 
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The fluctuations in the respective proportion of the indtostrial class 
and the class of primary producers are ratiier curious. It will be noted 
that whereas the primary producers were the most numerous class in 1901, 
they lost this position in 1906, but regained it again in 19x6. TaJdng 
the absolute flgures for these two classes, we And a steady increase for the 
primary producers, the total numbers being 111,921 in 1901; 118,373 in 
1906; 130,581 in 1911 and 132,499 in 1916. On the other hand the indus- 
t^ da^ increased rather rapidly from 1901 to Z911 and then declined. 
The figures are 101,184 in 1901; 124,255 in 1906; 113,684 in 1911 and 
116,919 in 1916. 

, The following table shows the numbers of males and females engaged 
as primary producers, the class being divided into seven sub-orders. 

Table IV. — AgncuUural, Pastoral, Mineral 
and other Primary Producers, 



Males , 

Females 1 


Total 

I, PersoDs directly engaged in agricultural 



1 


pursuits. 

33,613 1 

1,366 

1 

34»979 

2. Persons direcUy engaged in pastoral pur- 





suits. . 

74 ii 35 1 

8,495 


82,430 

3. Persons engaged in rabbitmg, bee-keep- 





ing, etc . • . . . . 

515 1 

15 


530 

4. Persons directly engaged in fisheries, etc. 

5. Persons directly engaged in forestry or | 

922 

2 

1 

924 

the acquisition of raw products yield- 
ed by natural vegetation . 

2,156 

4 


2 ,x6o 

€. Persons engaged in the conservancy of 





water. 1 

332 

— 


332 

2, Persons engaged in mines, quarries, etc. 

11,141 1 

3 


11,144 

Total . . 

122,814 

9;585 


132,499 


The following figures show the actual numbers of persons engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits: 



Z90X 

1906 

XQZZ 

29x6 

Males. 


93,504 

102,574 

107,748 

Ptmales . 

. 3,899 

3,453 

7*451 

9,661 

Total. 


96,957 

110,025 

117,409 


Thou^ the census separates persons engaged in agricultural from those 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, it should be remembered that there is a large 
of general farmers who are partly engaged in pastord and paxtiy in 
agncultural fa rmin g. A comparison with previous census-takings seems 
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to a maiked fall in the numbers of agricultural and a marked in¬ 
crease in the numbers of pastoral farmers. In part this may be due to 
diSerences of dassihcation of the general farmers at the various census- 
takings, but it is dear, on a reference to the esport Bgures, that there has 
actuaUy been some failing-ofi in exports of agricultural produce, with a 
more than corresponding increase in erports of pastoral produce and this 
seems to suggest that pastoral pursuits have considerably supplanted agti- 
cultural pursuits. It would be difficult to say whether this has taken place 
to the extent suggested by the following census figures: 


Pcxsons Persons 

engaged in engaged in 

Census agricmtural pastoral 

pursuits pursuits 

1901. 67,8x2 21,410 

1906. 09,557 27,400 

1911.; 54,738 55,287 

1916 . . 34,979 82,430 


Without pronouncing dogmatically on the cause of this apparent fall 
in the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture, the Report 
a£ 5 rms that some or all of tike following circumstances have not been with¬ 
out their ixifluence: 

(1) Increased efficiency, either as a result of improved personal 
knowledge and efficiency or of better farm equipment, thus necessitating 
fewer people to do a'fixed amount of work. 

(2) Specialization, as a result of which the farmer undertakes a 
smaller variety of tasks than before. In the past the farmer combined in 
himseh the functions of baker, butter-manufacturer, etc., but these func¬ 
tions are now being relegated to specialists. 

(3) Improved transport facilities, whereby farmers perform a smaller 
amount than heretofore of the hauling of farm-produce to market. 

(4) The greater ** net advantages ” in the shape of better conditioiis 
and higher profits offered by pastoral pursuits. 


N 


Ritgorri, gerenU fesponstMU 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN 1918-19 {Continued). 


§ 5. The co-operative dairy societies. 

Dairy societies represent the only class of co-operative society which 
has not shared, dtiring the year under review, in the general and intense de¬ 
velopment of all agricultural co-operative societies. Their condition had 
already grown steadily worse during war time; in the third year of the war, 
1917, their devdopment was at a standstill and in the fourth year, 1918, 
their number began to diminish, the decrease in that year being eight. 
During the year 1918-19 the decrease was still greater, rising from 8 to 26. 
The causes of this decrease have been already indicated in our issue of Nov¬ 
ember last. The economic restrictions, which notably hindered the indi¬ 
vidual farmers from becoming members of the dairy societies; the policy 
in regard to prices, which paid little heed to the farmers' wishes, and the in¬ 
crease of wages, which in the long run made the co-operative dairies impro- 
fitable, were all dements which concurred to change the collective system of 
utilizing milk into the individual one. Many co-operative dairy societies 
have been dissolved and their shareholders have taken up daii^dng 
again on their own account and others have been transferred to private 
persons. 

The following figures show the increase or decrease in the number of 
co-operative dairy societies for each month of the year under review: 
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Hbnth 

Societies 

formed 

Societies 

dissolved 

Increase 
or decrease 

June 1918 .... 

. . 8 

6 

+ 2 

July » .... 

. . 8 

7 

+ I 

August » .... 

. . 2 

4 

— 2 

September » .... 

. . 2 

5 

- 3 

October v .... 

. . — 

9 

- 9 

November .... 

• • 3 

2 

+ I 

December » . 

. . 2 

I 

+ I 

January 1919 .... 

• ■ 5 

4 

+ I 

February » . ... . 

. . 3 

7 

- 5 

Maidi* » . 

. . 2 

II 

- 9 

Apiil » . 

9 

15 

- 4 

May )> . 

• • 7 

7 

0 

Total . 

. . 50 

76 +6 

— 32 = — 26 


We have therefore 50 sodeties formed and 76 dissolved during the 
year under consideration. The total number of co-operative dairy soc etics 
diminished by 26 and on i June 1919 it was 3,562, representing about 
one eighth of all the agricultural cooperative sodeties (30,845). The 
States containing the large-t number of co-operative dairy sodeties were 
Prussia (2,005), Bavaria (571), Wiirttemberg (383), Meddenburg-Schwerin 
(139) and Baden (114}. Sc^warzburg-Rudolfstadt had only one and tU^ie 
were none in the prindpality of Reuss (Elder Branch). 

As regards the form of liability adopted, the co-operative dairy sode¬ 
ties were ^vided as follows: 2,307, or 64.8 per cent,, were based on unlimit¬ 
ed liability; 1,185, or 33.2 per cent, on limited liability, and 70 on liability 
to moke unlimited supplementary payments. 

Of the 3,562 existing co-operative dairy sodeties 2,272 belonged to the 
National Federation; of these last, 2,030 or 89.3 per cent., furnished re¬ 
turns of their working. In this year's statistics the Posnania I and Alsace- 
I^orxaine Federations are no longer included, in consequence of their separ¬ 
ation from Germany, nor are there reports of the Rheni^ Prussia XU 
Federation. This year's total results of the National Federation are not, 
therefore, strictly comparable with those of previous years, all the more 
so as the number of societies which have furnished returns has varied 
greatly from year to year. Such comparisons and deductions can only be 
made very roughly. 

As to the number of members, 1,950 co-operative dairy societies hao. 
211,889 members and 73,826 suppliers who were not members, these lat¬ 
ter representing about 27 per cent, of the total number of suppliers. 
In 1918 the non-member suppliers numbered 24 per cent of the totd num¬ 
ber. The average number of members for each dairy rose, for the whole 
National Federation, from 105 in 1918 to 108 in 1919 ; many federations. 
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however, show a decrease in the number of shareholders of co-operative 
dairy societies. The highest average number of members per dairy is given 
by Oldenburg and Hesse, with 238 and 246 members. 

The Liabilities and Assets of Co-operatiie Dairy Societies. lia¬ 

bilities, the working capital of the dairy societies, include owned capital 
and borrowed capital. The owned capital, in turn, consists of the share 
capital and the legal reserves. 

The amount of the share capital increased somewhat in the year un¬ 
der review, reaching 6,817,872 marks as compared with 6,146,391 in 1918. 
The average per society rose from 3,336 marks in 1918 to 3,514 marks in 
1919 : the average per member remained unchanged at 33 marks. 

^ The reserve funds have increased considerably, rising from 21,905,418 
marks in 1918 to 25,999,432 in 1919. We thus have an average per didry 
of 14,008 marks as compared with 12,382 in the preceding year, and of 125 
marfe per member as compared with 121 marks. The total owned capital 
rose to 32,817,304 marks with an average per dairy and per member of 
17,522 marks and 157 maiks respectivelj-, as compared with a total owned 
capital of 28,051,737 m rks in iqi<S and n average of 15,718 marks per 
dairy and 153 marks per member. The largest amount of owned capital 
belonged, as in the previous year, to the co-operative dairy societies of the 
former kingdom of Saxony where the average was more Ilian three and a 
half times as high as the gemral average for the Empire. 

The smallest amounts of ov ned capital were again found in southern 
Germany, in Baden and Bavaiia. This partly depends on the size of the 
dairies, which are large in Saxony and very small in southern Germany, 
and partly on the existence in Saxony of four large town dairies in Dresden, 
in I^ipzig, in Chemnitz and in Mligeln, which have a great influence on the 
total figures. 

The borrowed capital was moie than double the owned capital. It 
amounted to 68,707,343 marks as compared with 54,607,370 marks in 1918. 
The ratio between the owned capital and the borrowed capital was -tons 
32.3 to 67.7, whilst in the year before it was 33.9 to 66.1. The whole work¬ 
ing capital amounted to the sum of 101,534,647 marks as compared with 
82,659,107 marks in 191S, being an increase of 19 million marks in round 
numbers. The increase is in this case also to be attributed in the main to 
the general depreciation of money. 

The assets, representing the employment of the working capital, were 
higher than in 1918, reaching the sum of 98,340,408 marks as compared 
with 85,602,717 marks; this result may be due, amongst other causes, to 
the larger number of societies which have given particulars of their workhig, 

llie Bttsiness Done by the Dairy Societies. —The same importance can¬ 
not be attached to the working capital of the dairy societies as is attributed, 
for instance, to that of agricultural credit societies. The most important 
factor is the business done; and this depends on the quantity of mflk sup¬ 
plied. On this subject 1,722 societies tenished returns and the following 
table reproduces the figures of the quantity of milk supplied, therein in¬ 
cluded cream, calculated in terms of ni3k 
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Tabee V. — Quantity of Milk Supplied to the Dairy Societies. 


Federations 


19x8 1 

1 

1 

1919 

Number | 
of 

societies 

Xilogiammea j 
or litres | 

1 

1 

Number 
of 1 

I societies 

Kilogrammes 
or litres 

1 

East Prussia.| 

1 1 

1 1 

[' 34.889,871 

1 

21 

28,447.910 

Btaudeubuig. 

36 1 

51,654.6431 

1 

45.660.617 

Pomerania. 

137 

174.156,8901 

138 

153,288,3^3 

Posen II. 

40 

a3,'536.855 ' 

' 33 

18,435,941 

Silesia I. 

311 

42,347.518 

1 24 

24.766.445 

Silesia U. 

16 

17,724,648 

' ^3 

11,877,6^9 

Province of Saxony. 

270 1 

199.477,298 

269 

_ 174,606.394 

Sdilcswig-Hol!»tein. 

97 

61,802,585 

' 61 ! 

22,428,405 

Hanover.. . . . m na 1 

139,511,871 

212 

224,2 fO,233 

Westphalia. 

74 i 

98,885,893 

73 

118,35-1,238 

Kurhessen. 

1 

11,448,527 

16 

12.342,701 

Nassau. 

1 ® 

1,903,714 

I 

3,192,774 

Rhenish Prussia 1. 

71 

58,885,164 

72 

54,995,999 

j) » II. 

50 

52,305,537 

48 

54,665.127 

Bavaria. 

iz6 

41.775,066 

112 

36,848,068 

Saxony.. 

17 

24,872,299 

z8 

20,979.269 

Wiirttemberg.- . | 

1 312 

68,701,16s 

318 

78,737.197 

Baden.. . . . , 

t 95 

13.206,856 

87 ; 

13,258,078 

.1 

27 

25,338,847 

27 

26,058,833 

Medklcrburg . 

112 

1 1*0,274,785 

IZ2 

97.307,236 

Oldenburg . .. . . ^ 

26 

85,689,357 

29 

72,049,583 

Total . . . ' 

1.687 

1,348,599,386 

1,722 1 

1.283,741,069 


Prom the above table it may be deduced that notwithstanding the fact 
that the number of societies which supplied partictdais was larger for the 
year under review than for the previous year, the total quantity of tnillr 
•supplied to the co-operative dairies decrea!^ from 1,348,599,386 litres to 
1*283,741,069 litres. Although these figures, as we have ahready indica¬ 
ted, are not to be unreserve(Sy accepted, the decrease is not without signi¬ 
ficance as a S3rmptom of the condition of the co-operative dairy societies. 
Extremely instructive then are the figures which represent the average 
quantity of milk supplied per society during recent years. It results that in 
1914 it amounted to 1,139,120 kilogrammes, in 1918 to 803.695 kilogrammes 
and, finally, to only 745,494 kilogrammes in 1919. The decrease in relation 
to the last year before the war was thus 393,626 kilogrammes or 33.6 per 
cent. This decrease is also accompanied by a diminution of the butter-fat 
contained in milk during the last year. There are no exact particulars on the 
matter but if we take, for examjde, the Federation for the Province of Sax- 
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ony with 174,606,394 kilogrammes of milk in 1918-19 and with a diminu¬ 
tion of the butter-fat contained in it from 3.2 per cent, in 1914 to 3.05 
per cent, in 1919, and estimate that 45 units of butter-fat are required on 
the average to make a pound a butter, it results that the butter produced 
was less by 58,202 pounds as a result of the diminished fat content. 

The milk supplied is either sold by the daily societies as fresh whole 
milk or used in making cheese and butter or otherwise employed. Petting 
aside the quantity of milk employed in miscdlaneous uses (which is 
almost exdusivdy the whole milk consumed by the staffs of the dairy soc¬ 
ieties,' and which, in comparison tojthe other uses, has altogether a second¬ 
ary importance), only the quantity of whole milk sold showed an 
increase in the year under review. The quantity rose from 164,940,247 
kilogrammes in 1918 to 193,748,462 kilogrammes in 1919, an increase of 29 
million kilogrammes in round numbers. This increase, however, is in part 
due to the krger number of dairy societies which have furnished returns : 
1,412 as compared with 1,338 in 1918. The sale of fresh milk for the supply 
of towns was most largely carried on within the territory of the Federation 
of Rhenish Prussia 11 where 92.0 per cent, of the dairy societies took part 
ih it, and to the smallest extent in Bavaria, where only 17.7 per cent, of 
the co-operative dairies engaged in this business. 

, The manufacture of whole milk cheese, which in the pre-war time was 
a not insignificant branch of the dairy industry and which grew even during 
the war, though dowly, at the expense of other branches of that industry, 
has been much restricted in 1919 by the regulations laid down by the author¬ 
ities. Though the number oi societies which have given particulars was 
nearly equal (77 in 1918 and 72 in X919) cheese making diminished from 
10,252,953 kilogrammes to 3,350,366 kilogrammes, that is, by half. 

The greater part of the milk supplied to the societies is manufactured 
into butter. As in previous years, so also in 1919 the butter produced de¬ 
creased from; 41,362,847 kilogrammes for 1,441 societies furnishing returns 
in 1918 to 39,274,714 kilogrammes for 1,483 societies in 1919. The largest 
average quantity per co-operative dairy is given by Oldenburg with a pro¬ 
duction of 92,262 kilogrammes. East Prussia and Hesse come next, but 
at a great distance, with 46,770 kilogrammes and 45,038 kilogrammes re¬ 
spectively. The lowest average production is given by Wiirttemberg with 
10,699 kilogrammes. The average production for the National Federation, 
has diminished somewhat (from 28,704 kilogrammes to 26,483 kilogrammes) 
owing to the decrease in the supply of milk and the increase of its disposal 
as whole milk. The total sales of milk and milk products by 1,279 socie¬ 
ties amoimted to 384,684,862 marks as compared with 285,658,453 marks 
by 1,311 societies in 1918. However, the increase of the total sales does not 
reflect the real condition of the co-operative dairy societies, the situation 
of which, as we have tried to show through the detailed analysis of the sin¬ 
gle factors of the milk industry, seems very unfavourable and threatens to 
be chronically so. 

Financial Resfdts of ihe Co-^eraHve Dairy Compames. — In the year un¬ 
der review particulars of their financial results were given by 1,968 dairy 
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societies. The information given shows that 255 societies, or 13 per cent., 
closed their accounts with an average lobs of 2,336 marks; 1,440, or 73.1 pet 
cent, with an average profit of 2,625 marks and 273, or 13.9 per cent, with¬ 
out either profit or loss. These restilts could not be called unfavourable 
if the money in which they are set forth had not been so greatly depreciated 
as a result of the war and of the war economy. 

§ 6 . Misceeianeolts co-operative societies. 

Numerical mcrease. — If for igiq co-operative dairy societies show an 
unprecedented decrease in number, the miscellaneous co-operative societies 
on the contrary shovred during the same year the largest increase they have 
ever had, an increase of 510 societies. Even setting aside the war years, 
when the progress of the miscellaneous co-operative societies was retarded, 
as we pointed out in the article on the development of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion during the w^ar years, published in our issue of January-February of 
this year, such rapid progress had never been reached by the miscdlaneous 
co-operative societies, even in pre-war years. The greatest previous in¬ 
crease took place in 1912-13, when it amounted to 487 societies, that is 23 
less than the increase in 1919. The following is table shows the societies 
formed and dissolved in each month: 


Moath 


Socitties 

lonned 

Societies 

dissolved 

Net 

increase 

June 

igi 8 . 

. 27 

7 

20 

July 

^ . . 

. 44 

II 

33 

Augi.st 

» . . 

. 38 

12 

26 

September 

> , , 

. 31 

II 

20 

0 ..t ber 

V . . 

. 51 

13 

39 

November 

, . 

. 52 

14 

38 

Tecember 

^ . . 

. 35 

10 

35 

Janiury 

1919 . . 

. 55 

II 

44 

February 

)> . - 

. 54 

12 

42 

March 

> . . 

. 82 

30 

63 

April 

» . . 

. «7 

35 

62 

Slay 

. . 

. .. 100 

II 

99 



Total . . . 

156 

510 


From January, as we see, the number of societies formed perceptibly in¬ 
creases. On the other hand the societies dissolved are also very numerous 
in this group representing almost one fourth of the number formed. Such 
a proportion was not met with in the case of the credit societies, of which 
^7 were formed and only 42, or about one fifteenth, were dissolved, nor 
in the case of the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, for which 
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the corresponding figures were 217 and 13, or about one seventeenth. Pro¬ 
bably the explanation is that we are here dealing with societies which were 
not formed as the result of an economic necessity. This is particularly the 
case with the societies for the supply of electricity. Of the total increase, 
more than five sixths (that is 441 societies) belonged to this last group. The 
remaining 69 societies were distributed amongst the vine-growers* societies, 
and the societies for the sale of live stock, for the sale of fruit, for the stor¬ 
age of grain, for milling ,etc. The total number of miscellaneous co-opera¬ 
tive societies amounted to 5,175, which is about one sixth of all the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies (30,845). Prussia had 3,724; Bavaria followed 
with 614, Meddenburg-Schwerin with 161, Baden with 108, Wiirttemberg 
with 100 and so on in decreasing order. 

As regards the form of liability adopted 4,091 societies, or 79.1 per cent, 
(as compared with 76.7 per cent, in 1918) had adopted limited liability, which 
in this case is the more important form, much more so even than in the case 
of the co-operative societies for purchase, of which only 56.8 per cent, adopted 
limited liability. The high percentage chiefly depends on the fact that lim¬ 
ited liability is adopted by the co-operative societies for the supply of 
electricity, which are the most numerous in the group. Unlimited liabil¬ 
ity was adopted by 1,066 co-operative societies, that is 20.6 per cent, as 
compared with 22.9 per cent, in the previous year, and finally 18 co-opera¬ 
tive societies or 0.3 per cent adopted the. system of liabilit3" to make unlim¬ 
ited supplementary payments, as compared with 0.4 per cent, in 1918. 

In the year under review, returns were furnished by 2,194 miscella¬ 
neous co-operative societies as compared with 2,099 in 1918: first came the 
societies for the supply of electricity, of which 72%fumished returns, as 
compared with 698 in 1918, the co-operative societies for the sale of live 
stock (132 as compared with 104 in 1918) and the ploughing and thresh¬ 
ing societies {254 as compared with 241 in 1918). 

Capital of Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies .—Table VII {p. 248) 
shows the amount of the liabilities and the owned capital, in absolute 
figures and as a percentage, of 24 different kinds of co-operative society. 

As may be seen by the Table VII, the total working capital of the 
2,021 societies which furnished returns amounted to 16,3102,393 marks. 
The owned capital, amounting to 43,969,778 marks, represented 27 per 
cent, of the total. The most favourable relation between the owned cap¬ 
ital and the borrowed capital was found amongst the societies for the 
sale of spirit, in which the owned capital was 75.6 per cent, of the total 
capital, as compared with 58.3 per cent, in the previous year. The sugar 
factories which in 1918 occupied the first place with owned capital repre¬ 
senting 77.6 per cent, of the total ^pital remained in 1919 much bdow 
the average, the percentage having fallen to 17.5, In Hke manner the 
societies for the sale of fiSb. (18,9 per cent), were below the average, as 
^so were the societies for the storage of grain (18.3 per cent.), the build¬ 
ing societies (16.4 per cent.), the vine-growers' societies (13.2 per cent.) 
and the societies for the removal of refuse (10.i per cent). 

Notes on Some Groups of Societies. — As we have already said, the 
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number of new societies for the supply of electricity was extraordinarily 
high. In 1919, however, the formation of new societies was not due to 
real necessity, but, in part at least, in consequence of private initiative 
which often was not in keeping with a sound co-operative development. 
Such co-operative societies were not promoted by authorized federations, 
Dut sprang up as independent societies and, as such, did not benefit by 
the advice on any federation. In the year under review, 721 electricity 
supply societies had 46,365 members, assets amounting to 46,513,738 
marks, and liabilities amounting to 45,844,218 marks, while the net pro¬ 
fits were 669,520 marks. 

Xhe societies for the sale of live stock were much hindered in their 
development by the economic restrictions. In this group a remarkable 
number of new societies was registered in 1916, but the new societies 
either have not been able to begin working or have begun working as soc¬ 
ieties for purchase and sale. All the same, this class of societies, as well 
as the societies for the desiccation of potatoes, have before them, in the 
future, an important sphere of action. In the year under review 132 soc¬ 
ieties for the sale of live stock had 41,477 members, assets amounting 
to 7,920,801 marks and liabilities amounting to 7,84r,439, while the net 
prc^ts amounted to 79,362 marks. 

For the vine-growers* societies circumstances were very favotprable 
during the years of the war. Owing to the impossibility of importing 
foreign wines the home products sold easily at higher prices, to the ad¬ 
vantage of the vine-growers and consequently of their co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. They ntunbered 114 in 1919 and had 6,906 members, assets 
amounting to 33,176,753 marks and liabilities amounting to 32,510,268 
marks, while the net profits amounted to 666,485 marks. 

The societies for the sale of fruit and vegetables have considerable im¬ 
portance, as, apart from the fact that they promote the increase and im¬ 
provement of vegetable-growing, they can secure a large market, Ger¬ 
many being now compelled to rdy upon its own production to meet the 
needs of its population to a much larger extent than in before the war. 
In 1919, 68 co-operative societies for the sale of fruit and vegetables had 
6,051 members, while their assets and liabilities were res^ctively 
11,218,879 marl^ and 10,112,159 marks, and net profits 1,106,720 marks. 

The societies for the sale of eggs were impeded in their development 
both during the war and after. As long as tiiere were restrictions in re¬ 
gard to the sale of eggs, notwithstanding that they possessed experience 
and the necessary equipment, they were only partly employed. As 
soon as the restrictions were removed, which happened unexpectedly 
and without previous consultation with the representatives of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies, private trade rendered co-operative trade rather diffi¬ 
cult. In 1919, 68 societies for the sale of poultry and eggs numbered 
11,445 members, and had assets amounting to 648,666 marks and Ua- 
bihties to 621,838 marks and made net profits amounting' to 26,828 
marks. ^ 

In the year under review 254 pUnughifig and threshing societies num- 
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bered 5,676 members. Their assets amounted to 5 > 7 ^o,og 6 marks, 
their liabilities to 5,655,659 marks, and net proits to 54.437 Riarks. 

Eighty five societies for dimming had 2,193 members in 1919, while their 
assets and liabilities were respectively 4,677,401 marks and 4,589,921 marks, 
and their net profits 87,480 marks. 

These few particulars may be enou^ to give some idea of the 
situation of the chief groups of miscellaneous co-operative societies. In 
future the 2 s ational Federation will give fuller statistics of these societies. 

Financial Restdts of the Miscellaneous Co-operative Sodeties. — l^ble 
Vni ^ows the financial results of the'various dasses of miscellaneous 
societies during the year under review. 

Tabi.e Vm. — Profih and Losses of Miscellaneous Societies. 


Profits I^osses 


of 

society 

Number 

of 

societies 

Amount 

m 

marics 

Number 

of 

societies ^ 

Amout 

in 

1 marks 

SocietiES for the storage of grain . . ^ 

1 

1 

454,46s j 

2 

*,052 

Societies tor distilling. 

1 37 

140,8961 

17 

53,4*6 

Societies for tlic sole of spirit« . . « ^ 

' 5 

49 ,s 87 

- 

- 

Starch factories.' 

6 

51,489 1 

2 

24,147 

Sugar factories.. 

Societies for the sale of fruit and ' 

! “ 

473,05* j 


— 

Tegetables. 

Societies for tlic defecation of po< 

59 ! 

1.109,767 

7 

3,047 

tatoes. 

^ ! 

661,155 

8 

68, *47 

VincgrowcTh' sodetks. I 

1 1 X 3 

508,164 

1 ^ 

*,679 

Societies for the cultivation of flax. 

5 

443 . 3*9 

' - 

— 

Sodeties for the breeding of live stodc 1 

1 120 I 

103,425 

41 

21,604 

SodetiLS for the sale of live stock . j 
Societies for the sole of poultry and 

lOZ 1 

1 

246,709 

1 1 

26 

1 

*67,347 

eggs. 

57 

28,902 

8 

2,074 

Sodeties for the sale of fish . . • 

« 1 

1 379851 

> j 

— 

Societies for the supply of electricity 
Sodeties fox the use of agricultural 

333 

869,012 1 

35 * 

199,492 

amchines. 

Societies for the in comtaon ctf 

1 *39 j 

j 

208,883 

90 

1 

154,446 

pasture land.. 

' 76 

155,628 

1 

20 

21.892 

Sodeties for the sale of honey . . 

1 4 

1 19,881 

, 1 

1 ^ 

MlUing societies. «... 

10 

1 24,929 

9 

1 153,931 

Building sodeties. 

‘ TO 

' 58,188 

10 

1 60,406 

Sodeties for the removal of refuse. 

2 

955 

1 

22,111 

Hbtor societies. 

, 7 

, 8,T22 

4 

38,652 

BiickmaldAg sodeties. 

Societies fpr the supply of acetyl- 

1 

2 , 

568 : 

1 

I 

i 

1 

* 2,049 

ene gas. 

1 2 

1,422 

3 ‘ 

8,207 
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As results from the preceding table, the following groups of societies 
may be said to have had favourable financial results; societies for the 
storage of grain, societies for the sale of spirit, sugar factories, societies 
for the sale of fruit and vegetables, societies for the desiccation of pot¬ 
atoes, vine-growers* societies, societies for the cultivation of flax, socie¬ 
ties for the sale of fish, and societies for the sale of honey. S^'x classes 
of societies closed their yearly accounts with a loss: milling societies, 
building societies, societies for the removal of refuse, motor societies, 
brickmaking societies and societies for the supply of acetylene gas. Fin¬ 
ally, we have had an uncertain result for eight other classes of society, 
societies for distilling, starch factories, societies for the breeding of live 
stock, societies for the sale of live stock, societies for the sale of poultry 
and eggs, societies for the supply of electricity, threshing societies, socie¬ 
ties for the use of agricultursd machines and societies for the use in com¬ 
mon of pasture land. Comparing these results with those of the previous 
year the chief differences for 1919 are those relating to the societies for 
the desiccation of potatoes and the building societies, which figured 
amongst the societies which had uncertain results whilst now the 
former have passed into the group of those which have had favourable 
results and the latter figure amongst those with unfavourable results. 


To sum up, the following conclusions may be drawn: Strong develop¬ 
ment of the cm^t societies in regard to their very important function as 
centres for the collection of agricultural savings. Increase of soc¬ 
ieties for purchase and sale and, side by side with a decrease in their 
business, a tendency, sudi as was noticeable before the war, to devote 
themselves more to purchasing than to selling. Continued and aggrav¬ 
ated crisis in the businesss of the dairy societies and finally, brisk devel¬ 
opment of the nuscellaneous societies. These are the chief characteris¬ 
tics of the agricultural co-operative movement during the year 1918-19. 
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NORWAY. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION KROM 1914 T<-) 1919. 
Sources: 

OvBRAAB (Hans): Samvirke foretagtaider i Norge. Kn kort ovcrUgt over disbe for aaret 
1914 {Co-operative Undettaktngs tn Norway, Short Review for 1914)- Sepamlavtryk 
av Det Kgl. Selskap for Noiges Vels aarsberetning {Extract from the Year Booh of the 
Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway), Kristiauia, O. Frcdr. Ainescns bok og akdl- 
denstrykkeri, 1916. 

Do,: Samvirke foretagender i Norge 1915 {Co-operative Undertakings tn Noibay, 1915). 
Kiistiania, igi7< 

Do.: Samvirke foretagender i Noi^ IV (1916} 01 V (1917) {Co-optratiVi^ Umlcrtuktngs in, 
Norway IV [1916] a^ld V [1917]). Kristiania, Gr0ntlahl og Sons Boktrykkeri 1919. 
Do.: Samvirket i Norge {Co-operaiton in Norway), Socialc Meddelelser {Soctat Commun¬ 
ications), igzo, No. 5. Kristiania, i Kommission bos Slceubke RorUig, xgjso. 

Do.': Samvirke foretagender i Norge 1919 {Co-operaim Undertakings in Norway, 1919) 
Tidsskrift for det Norske Eandbruk, KKVUI, 1 . KrislLmia, January, iqji. 

In oux issue of August 1916 we publislied an article giving a review of 
the rise and early devdopment of agricultural co-operation in Norway. We 
now publish a continuation of this artide, but it cannot be so complete, as 
certain forms of co-operation are not referred to in the more recent sources 
as for ezamide the co-operative societies for the sale of butter, co-operation 
for the supply of milk to large towns and the so-called " Farmers' House." 

Others have disappeared in the course of the war; this is notably the 
case in regard to co-operation for the export of butter. 

§ I. Co-opSRAxrvB soderres sor hsoduckon and saks 

A. — Dairies and Cheese Factories, 

Table I (page 253} shows the number of co-operative dairies and cheese 
factories and their distribution among the different dei>artnients 

As shown in Table II (page 254}, the production not diminished in 
proportion to the considerable diminution in the number of societies. On 
the other hand, though there has been a considerable increase in the capital 
required by th^ undertakings, it must not be conduded that this is a sign 
of a great economic improvement, for the value of money has fallen in about 
the same proportion. 

B. — Societies for the Side of Butter. 

In the north of the country, the means of communication are too scanty 
and the distances too great for the milk to be taken to the factories. Bach 
week, therefore, on a fixed day the peasants take the butter which they have 
themsdves made to the premises of the society. Here it is again worked 
and blended into uniform lumps. By this means, a higher price is ob¬ 
tained for it. 



TabIiE I, — Number of Co-opefaiwe Dairies and Cheese Factories in Various Years. 
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Total . . I 3 j 7 I 12 I 39 1 lofi 186 257 1 469 1 734 1 661 618 [ 666 403 I 414 
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Tabw II. — Nmiber of Dairies and Cheese Factories and Business 

Done bv them. 


Year 

Dairies and cheese 

factories which 

fnmlaiied leturns 

Quantity of milk 

supplied 


1914. 

620 (2) 

kfiograxomes 

222,324,700 


1915.: 

560 

227,669,709 


1916. 

616 

238,189,400 


1918 (i). 

c. 400 

198,552.400 


1919.1 

414 

176,781,800 



Puce piiid 


crowns 

25,037.^75 

29,258,360 

43,829,600 

50.546,800 

80,403,0^0 


(i) The figures for 1917 are not available, (a) Comparing this liguie with the figure 
given in Table I, it will be seen that about 46 dairies and dieese factories failed to funiibh 
returns. * 


In regard to these societies, statistics are available for 1916, and these 
we give in Table III. 

Tabi,® III. — Societies for the Sale cf Butter in 1916. 


Name 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

cows . 

Butte 

Quauiity 

r ^d 

Vain* 




kilogrammes 

crown* 

Mvdalens.i 

30 

142 

5,796 

15,46 

Ktoken. 

74 

73 

5.374 

15,28 

Rosfiord. 

23 


1,600 

4,44 

Notdreisa. 

30 

too 

1,747 

4,75 

Gxastangsbotn. 

38 

175 



Koberg. 

44 


1,028 

3,20 

Stensland. 

24 

90 

, 1,724 

5,2c 

Ifarangen. 

41 

140 

1,633 

4,32 

Fastlandets .. 

35 

170 

4.500 

12,00 

Ytre Sfcaelveu. 

t 

Co 

3,1 ^o 

8,70 

Nedre Mioalselven. 

155 


10,413 

28,83 

Gronaes. 

23 

80 

810 

2.40 

Miaalsdvcn. 

100 


7,000 

i8,oo 

Breivcdl .. 

30 

Co 

1,700 

5,00 

Ovie Baidu .. 

68 

245 

5,507 

^7,93 

Uortenhals. 

30 

150 

1,800 

5,60 

Maalselv MeUenbygd .... 

35 


3,546 

6,86 

samhald. 

36 

150 

3,033 

8,72 

Bngelceas 

40 

140 

3,838 

7,53 

Sand0ens.. 

46 


3,166 

8,63 

Kht^dddalen . . . . 

59 

228 

3,677 

s 

8,24 

Total . . . 

986 

1 

6^20 

191,53 
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C — Co-operative Slaughterhouses 

The co-opeiative slaughterhouses m Norway also take steps to inaease 
the number and improve the quality of the hve stock of their members, 
and purchase on their behalf lu-calf cows and young pigs 

In 1914 there were two soaeties of this kmd the FaeUesslagten at 
Christiama and the Hamarsla^t Ihe latter ceased business after 1916 
On the other hand, m 1915, 1917 and*i9i9, new co-operative daught- 
erhouses were formed at Skien, Elnstiansand and Vestfold respectivdy 
The numbei of members and the busmess done are shown in Table IV For 
1918 only the total figures axe available, on 31 December of that year the 
number of members was 12,802 and the turn-over dunng the year amount¬ 
ed to 11,206,068 Clowns 


Tabi,s IV — Co-operahve Slaughterhouses 


ISfame 

JiTumber 

of 

members 

Tutaover 

(crowofe) 

Number 

of 

membeih 

lumovei 

(exewns) 

Number 

of 

members 

Turnover 

(erowns) 


ms 

1 

1 

2 )T 5 

1 

I racUesslagtcncl 


^,195 312 

6,830 

2 652,090 

7 » 56 o 

»556511 

2 Hatnar 

— 

— 

7 s 30 ^ 

3 002,090 

,|0I 

5 SI &97 

3 Skitn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

4 Kmtiansancl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 VestfoW 

1916 

1 

1017 

1 

1019 

1 

I ladlcbshgtcnct 


l,S 5 f>. 55 t 

8,^07 

6 , 9 (i 8 ,() 9 y 

8,05s 

^,900,755 

2 H\xtici 

>\oi 

1 !«.<)■* 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Skicu 



1,150 

I S 75,<78 

T,500 

i,Cto, 35'5 

4 Knsti ms iticl 

— 

- 

2.8 IS 

W 50 (, 7 ro 

5,611 

2,093,712 

5 Vcstfold 


— 

— 


i 

1 100,000 


(1) Irott X5 Jvmi. to u December 


§ 2 SoCEBTiaS 1 OR ras PDRCHASB or AGRICtn,TORAI, RBOOTMTCS 

« 

In Table V are given figures relating to the work between 1913 and 
1919 of the soaeties for the purdbtase of agncultural requisites As will 
be seen, the nse m prices has caused a considerable increase in the e\ 
peoses 
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Tabi^i: V. - Societies for the Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites, 1915 to 1919. 



1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 

— -rs 

1919 

Turnover (crowns^. 

19,503,254 

20,957,706 

43,995,013 

68,777,674 

58,665,684 

Gross profits (downs). 

Profits expressed as percentage 

1,169,696 

2,213,390 

3,204,483 

4,138,085 

4,323,0^7 

of the turnover. 

59 

105 

73 

60 

74 

Expenses (crowns). 

Expenses expressed as peicent- 

63s,173 

1,029,275 

1,738,918 

2,9 f2,0^O 

3,303,173 

age of the turnover .... 

32 

50 

39 

4 3 

56 

Increase of capital (ciowiis). . 

350,973 

52.1,896 

795.321 

i, 17 < 5,075 

1,019,874 

Owned capital (crowns).... 

1,417,613 

1,912,519 

2.737,840 

3,921,429 

4,255,886 

Due for goods supplied (ciowns) 

3,419,636 

3,716,909 

6,216,245^ 

12,775,751 

12,706,098 


§ 3. Societies for the sale of agricultural produce. 

A. — Societies for the Export of Butter, 

For these societies a few figures are available for 1915 and 1916. Since 
the latter year their work has ceased, as the State took over the control of 
all export trade. 

Of seven societies for the export of butter which were still working in 
1915 only three had any considerable turnover. These three sold a total 
of 336,308 kilogrammes of butter representing a total value of 902,353 
crowns. In 1916, only two furnished returns ; they had a total turnover 
of 289,807 crowns. 


B. — Societies for the Sale of Egs^s, 

Since the beginnir]g of the war, the work of these societies has steadily 
diminished. 

Wliile in 1914 there were 40 of these association of which 27 furnished 
returns the number furnishing returns diminished from year to yeaf It was, 
in fact, 20 in 1915 and 1916, 18 in 1917,8 in 1918, and 5 in 1919. Figures 
rdating to the working of these societies are given in Table VI (prige 257). 

* 

C — Societies for the Sale of Wood. 

The co-operative societies for the sale of wood, which were not yet very 
firmly established in the early years of the war, were seriously affected by 
the exceptional circumstances of those 3''ears. Tater, however, they com- 
pletdy recovered their position, as will be seen from Table VII (page 257). 








AGRlCtiWURAI, CO-Ol’EBATTON FROM T914 TO I919 




TabeE VI. — Worli of Hie Co-operalivc Societies for the Sde of Eggs. 


Ycai 

Numlx r 

of 

(IdlVi'Ucl 

to the dciJot^ 

Pi ICC 

Rgss dchvcied 
to the depdia 



pet 




muiibtis 

WciaUt 

V.ihu 1 

kilMi^ranmic 

Weitjht j 

Value 



UloManiuics 

Clowns 

cicwns 

kiloqunimes 

Clowns 

1912 . 

1,630 

252,824 

298 , 0 x 7 

I 18 

1550 

182 8 

191 ^. 

1,773 

332,009 

391.801 

I 18 

107.0 

220.9 

1915 . 

1 , 78 ^ 

296,4 S 7 

^ 3^.696 

I ‘45 

166,0 

243-6 

1916 . 

1,355 

217,804 

466,667 

2 14 

160 8 

344-4 

1917 . 

I ,+93 

207,201 

570,345 j 

275 

1389 

382.00 

igih . 1 

(>01 

70,210 

350,501 I 

4 89 

10 J 5 

50445 

1919 . 

43 « 

16,561 

03,032 

561 

38.5 

*1635 


Tabi,e VII. — Societies for the Sale of Wood. 



SoCJCtlC*- 

luniovcr 

Year 

imuisliiii { 

ICtUlllS 

lic.es 

(do/cus) 

Value 

(crowns) 

1912-13. 

- - 

- 

2,821,430 

1913-1 \ .j 


13^,521 

3,14W7 

lyii-is . 


^^7,079 

2,019,072 

1916 . 

i3 

22,115 

5,520,979 

1017 . 

40 

376,022 

i'>,945.432 

ZQlS.". 

— 

— 

— 

1919 . 

33 

tjG, 106 

fi,7J3,79‘» 


Pnce 
per dozen 
(arown«i) 


22.50 

25.00 

‘l5«oo 

73 00 


The remarkable fall in the turnover hi 1919 is probably due in part to 
the diminution wliicli took place in the building of ships, and in part to 
the failure of important societies to funiish returns, but the sources at our 
disposal do not enable us to estimate in what respective degrees. 


§ CO-OPERA,TIVT^ PISTRIBUTIVrO SOCIRTIRS. 

Table VIII (page 258) shows the increase in the number of co-operative 
distribu ive societies, in the country and in the towns, since 1870. 

For the years 1907 to 1915 we are able to give detailed statistics con¬ 
cerning the Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Norway [Norges 
Kooperative Landsforening), They will be found in Table IX (page 259). 


















Table VIII. — Number of Co-operative Distributive Societies formed at Different Periods 

in the Countrv and in the Towns. 
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The particulars rdating to the rural societies, for the years 1916 to 
igig, may be summarized as shown in Table X. 


Tabt^E X. — Rural Co-operative Distributive Societies, 1916 to IQIQ- 


Number of rural societies. 

Number of societies which furnish¬ 
ed returns . 

Number of membeis on 31 December 
Capital employed (crowns) .... 

Reserve fund. 

Turnover. 

rrof.l. 

Itate of profit. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

575 

522 


248 

256 

233 

33,112 

41*997 

^1,912 

,157,321 

2,121,430 

2.502,098 

,905,825 1 

1 2,591,780 

3,387,286 

,852,269 

42,212,030 

45.133.33^ 

,256,265 

2,406,510 

2.121.6^5 

4.6 

5-7 

5.| 

- 

L- 



1919 


617 


275 

4^,318 

3,081,693 

3.83 1,0 \6 
0U9 17,171 
2,015,719 
1,5 


mSCKLI/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATIOni 

AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 


THE urUVAJRIAN AGRICCETURAI^ UNION. — Eclin dc Bw/garfe, Sofia, fS March, io?r 

The idea of an agricultural organization in Bulgaria dates back 
to 1S90, but its realization had to meet many obstacles ' and progress 
was slow. 

The promoters tried to set up in each village an agricultural associa¬ 
tion, containing at least ten members. All the groups of one district 
formed the district agricultural association; all the district associations 
formed a departmental association and finally the delegates of all the agri¬ 
cultural associations met in an annual congress. 

According to ihc rules of the union the only persons whet are eligible 
for membership of an agricultural association are farmers; persons who have 
received diplomas from agricultural schools; teachers of agriculture or of 
one of its branches; priests who interest themselves in agriculture or one 
of its branches; agricultuxal experts; professors of agricultural schools; 
forest keepers; veterinary surgeons or veterinary assistants. 

The members of each association must pay a lev a year for the support 
of the union. They pay also a contribution to the village associations 
as well as to the district and departmental associations in the proportion 
fixed by the-e associations themselves. 
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The object of the agriciilturiil association is to organize all the farmers 
of the village and to teach them to work according to the maxim one 
for all, all for one ; to contribute in every way to the advancement of 
agriculture, as well as to the iiitellectud, moral, political and economic 
training ol its mombers and of all agriculturists. One ol the most import¬ 
ant wdya by which the associations attain their object is by means of the 
meetings which they ai range. 

According to the rules of the union each association must hold at 
least 36 meetings a year. At these meetings the association discusses 
one of the following subjects: the programme of work to be carried out 
in accordance with the spirit of the resolutions passed by the union and 
by the congiesses; the propagation of the journal and other publications 
of the 1 nioii; the establishment of libraries and reading rooms; the oigan- 
ization of evening parties and theatneaIs, the study of the laws promul¬ 
gated and the examination of bills introduced; the discussion of methods 
whereby agriailture may be improved, the promotion of charitable socie¬ 
ties ; the reconciliation of members of the association, participation in 
municipal, depaitmental and parliamentary elections; protests against ar¬ 
bitrary acts of public functionaries and in general against all harmful 
measures, the means whereby the material prospeiity of the union and 
of the associations may be insured, the formation of new associations in the 
neighbouring villages and distiicts; the formation of co-operative banks, 
co-operative distributive societies and co operative pioductive societies; 
the repression of intemperance; the study of different types of rural dvsell- 
fngs; sanitation; compulsory attendance at the school examination at the 
end of the year and the organization of suitable ceremonies ; the limitation 
of wedding exj^enscs; the snp]iressi’on of louiid dances and of evening 
gatherings ; reports presented by delegates as to the manner in whicli they 
have accomplished their charge; the rational use of public waters; assistance 
to indigent peasants, scliool childien, orj^liaus, disabled, and widows; the 
construction and maiiiteuiince of roads and canals, the closing of piihlic- 
hoiises in the country; the opening of coffee houses, inns, etc., in connection 
with co-o])erativc societies; the erection of schools and other buildings of 
public utility plams and estiaiates lor the villages; the picparution of the 
budget of the conuiiune; the cultivation of communal and church lands; 
the maintenance of public lands; the organization of lectures on agiicultural 
subjects and on domestic economy for the peasants; the institution 
of courts of conciliation; the drawing up of labour a'^ieemerts and the 
rdations between servants and workers and their employers, compulsory 
primary and higher primary education 

At the begini ing of their existence the agricultural associations passed 
through serious crises Their number sometimes increased and sometimes 
diminished. More than one as^oci tion was obliged to dissolve and to start 
again several times before attaining a permanent exstence. In 1899 there 
were 400 agricultural association in Bulgaria; the following 3"ear there 
was not more than the half left; their number fell even to 73 in 1901 and 
to 30 or 40 in 1903. Between 1904 and 1909 their number rose again to 
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90; there were 137 in 1906, 410 in 1907, 1,112 in 1908. There are to-day 
3,000, which means that almost every village has its agricultural associ¬ 
ation. 


FRISNCH COLONIES. 

CO-OPERATIVE AlVRICUI.TIiRAI, CREDIT IN Till? COf.ONIES OF ( 5 UA!>E,I,OlIPE, 
MARTINIQUK AND Rl&UNION. — DiklRET DU in'XDMBRi'* i(j 3 o ri:latif A l’or- 
OANISATION DBS CAISSFS RflGlONALLS DD CrIIdIT AGRTCOLE DANS LDS COLOND^^S DD LA 

Guadeloupe, de la MARTiNitiUE j:t de l\ Keiunion. 

* It has been decided b}- a decree dated 31 December 1920 that in each 
of the colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion, a regional mutual 
credit bank shall be formed with the following objects: 

(1) lo facilitate operations relating to agricultural production car¬ 
ried out by the members of the local mutual credit societies and guaran¬ 
teed by these societies; 

(2) To facilities similar operations carried out by co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies regularly affiliated to a local mutual agricultural credit 
society; 

(4) To make long term individual loans with a view to fadlitating the 
acquisition, equipment, transformation and reorganization of small farms. 

With these objects, the regional bank will discount the bills signed by 
the members of the local societies and endorsed by those societies; it can 
make the advances to these societies necessary for the formation of a work¬ 
ing capital; lastly it can grant individual long term loans to the members 
of these societies. On the other hand, it will be forbiddep. to do -any other 
class of business. 

There will be placed at the disposal of each of the local governments 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion, in the form of loans free of 
interest and in accordance with their duly ascertained needs, in each of 
the regional banks which will be formed in these colonies : 

(1) A contribution of 500,000 francs, paid to the State by each of 
the Banks of Martinique, of Guadeloupe and of Reunion in accordance 
with article 15 of the Law of 31 March 1919 by which their privileges were 
renewed: 

(2) An annual pa5ment made by these banks ; 

(3) The sums which may be voted in the budget of the colony for 
the purpose of developing agricultural credit or which may be placed in 
any other way at the disposal of the local government for the same object. 

The amount of the advances made to the regional bank for its ordin¬ 
ary operations must not exceed double the amount of its paid up capital. 
Such advances must not be made for longer periods than five years, but 
may be renewed. In addition, special advances, also without interest, 
may be made to the reg onal bank, to enable it to make individual long 
term loans, provided that at the moment when its application is made, the 
bank has still 20 years of existence in front of it. Such advances must not 
exceed the amount of the share capital; they will be repayable in a maximum 
period of 20 years. 
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Other .si)ecial advances, also witliout interest, may be made to the re¬ 
gional bank, lor the puq)osc of making loans to agricultural co-operative 
societies. These advances must not exceed two-thirds of the annual sums 
payable by the bank to the colony. They will be repayable in a maxi¬ 
mum period of 25 years. 

The individual long term loans which the regional bank is authorized 
to make must not exceed 8,000 francs nor be for ireriods longer than 15 years: 
they will take the form of mortgage loans, without prejudice to any 
‘ additional security which the regional bank may demand. The repa3mrent 
wiU be made by annual instalments. I^astly, when the loans granted are 
made for purposes of the equipment and transformation of holdings, the 
sums will only be advanced according as the work is carried out. 

As to the loans to co-operative agricultural societies, they must not 
exceed twice the paid up capital of the borrowing society. 

It may be added that the regional bank will supervise the local banks 
and will exercise a regular and effective control over their work. It wiU 
require the societies to furnish every year vouchers showing how the sums 
advanced have been used in favour of agriculture, to supply copies of their 
rules, statements of their operations, detailed accounts of their outstand¬ 
ing debts and loans together with their balance sheets. 


FRIiNCH PROTl?CTORATJi OF MOROCCO 

CO ()m{R.VTr\T.{ AO.RICUETUUAl, CKl'DIT IN MOROCCO - Jiiiiniiil (TApicuUure 
I’aus, 14 May I'jii 

Co-operative agricultural credit in Morocco owes its existence to a 
dahir (decree) dated 15 January 1919, which authorized the creation of 
local credit societies making short term loans to their members and agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies, which may obtain advances from the State. 
Central banks may be created, with the consent of the government, by one 
or more locale redit societies. The State reserves the right of making 
advances without interest to these central banks, as weU as to the various 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

The application of this decree liegan with the formation at Rabat of 
a centij .1 bank, authorized by an order of the Resident General dated 28 
Marcli 1919. Since that date, the credit societies and agricultural co¬ 
operative societies have developed considerably. In October 1920, the 
loans outstanding amounted to 500,000 francs, and it was decided, at that 
date, that the special advances account opened by the government should 
be increased to 1,500,000 francs. 

In order that a colonist may obtain a loan from an agricultural cred¬ 
it society, it is necessary that he diould really be the owner of the land 
which he cultivates. The fanners establMied on allotments sold to them 
with facilities for payment cannot take advantage of this organizatioi! un¬ 
til such time as the definite title-deeds have been handed to them. 
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UNITED STATES. 

INSUlLVNCli; OF FAI^I CROPS AGAINST HAII,. 


SOURCE (OFEICIAI,): 

Valgrek (V. N.); Hail Insurance on Farm Crops in the United States. United States 

Departmait ot Agriculture. Bulletin No. 912. Washington, 

The Urittd States Department of Agriculture has recently published 
a Bulletin entitled B^l Insurance on Farm Crops in the United States " 
of which we here give a summary. 

Hail insurance on growing crops is written in the United States by 
three different groups of "business organizations. These groups are: 
(i) Mutual hail insurance companies, which, with few exceptions limit 
their business to the insurance of growing crops against hail; (3) joint-stock 
fire insurance companies which write hail insurance on growing crops 
more or less as a sids line ; (3) State hail insmance boards or departments 
under whose direction and control are administered State hail insurance 
funds. 

During 1918, the latest date for which State insurance reports were 
available, thesf* thiee groups of hail insurance organizations had in force 
in the United States insurance on growing crops to a total amount of 
approximately $3^8,343,000, on which the premiums amounted to 
$17*^3^»cioo. The figures for 1919, as a*scertained from corresxwndence 
with the companies and the State insurance commissioners, as well as 
from various unojBScial published reports, show a remarkable increase, 
the total risks and premiums being approximately $559,134,000 and 
$30,330,000 resp.'ctively. 

§ I. DEVElfOPMENT OF MUTUAL HAIZ, INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The first organization in the United States to write hail insurance on 
glowing crops, so far as official records reveal, was a small mutual concern 
organized in 1880 by the tobacco growers in Connecticut. This company 
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ceased to exist in 3887, but was iuunf diatoly succeeded by another mutual 
hail insurance coiupauyin anadjoininj’ country, whichis still doing business. 
No oilier compauit\s lormcd exclusively for hail insurance are shown 
by official records eailier than the year 1889, in which year four such 
companies were ropoiled to have been fotnud in Noilh Dakota. 

Although many of the early mutuals were short-lived, by 1900 there 
were 37 miitufil hail insurance companies in existence. Of these one was 
in Coxmecticut, 4 were in Wi^consm, *13 in Mnne&ota, 7 in Iowa, 2 in 
North Dakota, 7 in Nebraska and 3 in Eiinsas. The total premiums and 
assessments collected by thest' companies in 1900 were approximately 
$643,000, and 1 he losses incurred amounted to $^07,000. More than one 
third of the total hail insiuance premiums were reix)rted from Iowa. 

In 1905 the total number of mutual hail insurance companies was 
still 37, those which had dropped out having been replaced by now organ¬ 
izations. The total piemiums of these companie-s during 1905 approached 
$800,000 and the losses were approximately half the premiums collected. 

By 1910 the number of mutual hail insurance companies had decreased 
to 28. The total premiums for the year, however, showed a considerable 
increase, being more than $i,0(X>,ooo. The mutual companies were 
distributed as lollows : one in ConiKcticut, 5 in Wisconsin, 4 in Minnesota, 
gill Jowa, one in North Dakota, 2 in Nebraska, 3 in Kansas, 2 in Okla- 
honvi, and one in Montana. 

Two of fhe Mumesota companies wrote insurance m Kansas and 
Montana, and one of these also in North Dakota. In lalcr years these 
came Minnesota companies have been doing business in scveial states, 
'' and a few of the Iowa companies have also been admitted to neighbour¬ 
ing states. 

In the five-year period following 1910, the number of mutual com¬ 
panies increased to 39. Their total pr^^mimis in 1915 exceeded $3,336,000 
and were thus more than thtL'c tinu's the premiums collected in 1910. 

In 1915 the losses caused by hail were extremely heavy, and a num¬ 
ber of the mutiail comixuiies were without adequate^ reserves. As a 
result, nmtttal hail insurance suilercd a severe setback, partiailarly in 
the State of Kansas. In 1916 only 35 mutual companies were doing busi¬ 
ness, and the total premiums collected amounted to about two thirds of 
the premiums coUecUd in 19x5. In the three following years, however, 
the premiums again increased, reaching $ 4 , 775,000 in 1919. 

§ 2. CAUStJS OF FAII^XTRE) 01^ MtTTOAI< HAH, INSURANCE C0:M[PANI]SS. 

In the early days of hail insurance but little information existed as 
to the nature of the hail hazard and its relative severity in different dis¬ 
tricts. Many of the early mutual companies appear to have bten formed 
on the model of the local farmers' mututd fire insurance companies, without 
an adequate recognition of the radical difference between the fire hazard 
in relation to segregated farm buildings and the hail hazard in relation to 
fields of growing grain. Unlike fire, a hailstorm seldom, if ever, strikes one 
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farm only ; it resembles in its effects a conflagration in the case of urban 
fire risks. 

The causes of the frequent failure among the early mutual companies 
cannot be charged entirely to lack of knowledge of the hail liazard. In 
many cases the failures were due to reckless or unscrupuloas pro¬ 
motions, the organizers taking advantage of the general inadequacy 
of the insurance laws, which were specially lax in regard to mutual com¬ 
panies. Speculative promotions have tended to discredit all mutual hail 
insurance companies and have constituted a serious handicap to the growth 
and development of companies organized by men of ability aiming at a 
real service to their constituents. To a somewhat less extent the same is 
true of mutual companies which were promoted by men who, while honest 
and sincere, were lacking in knowledge of the ^il hazard or in ability 
as managers. 

As time went on the nature and severity of the hail hazard in the 
different States became better known. Insurance laws, as well as the 
administration of these laws, became in general more effective in safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the policy holders, and farmers to an increasing 
extent became aware that it is necessary to know something about the men 
in charge of the mutual oiganizations as well as to see that the plan on 
•which insurance is offered is a reasonably workable one. 

The total number of mutual companies of which record has been 
found is I3I. Of these only 41 companies were in existence at the date of 
the most recent insurance reports. 

Considered by states, the number of mutual hail insurance com¬ 
panies organized and the number now in existence are as follows : 


state 

North Dakota 
^linnesota. . 
Iowa .... 
Nebraska . . 
Kansas. . . 
Wisconsin 
Oklahoma . 
Montana . . 
Tasas. . . . 
South Carolina 
Ooimectieut . 
INIichigaii . . 
New Mexico . 


Number 

organized 

13 

35 

18 

16 

T4 

8 

n 

6 

6 

2 

I 

r 

I 


Number 
now in 
existence 

1 

7 

b 

4 

7 

4 

2 
2 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 


Of the mutual companies which have ceased to do business, ii were 
in existence for one year only, 38 for more than one year but less than 
five years, while 20 operated five or more years but less than ten. 
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The approxiiiTXite ages of the companies now in existence are indicated 
by the following figures showing the number of these companies which 
were formed in ciicli of the five-year periods from 1885-89 to 1915-ig: 

1885-1889 . . 2 companies 1905-1909 ... 7 companies 

1890-1894 . . 2 » 1910-191.4 ... 5 » 

1895-1899 . • 6 i> - 1915-19x9... 15 » 

1900-1904 . . 4 

§ 3. JOINT-STOCR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES DOINC HAIL INSURANCE 

BUSINESS. 

In 1883 011^ larger joint-stock fire insurance companies began 

to write hail insmance on growing crops in Minnesota. In the following 
year a small amount of hail insurance was written by this company in 
what was then the Dakota Territory, in Nebraska and in Kansas. In 
1897 company began to write hail insurance in Ihe State of Iowa and 
in the Territory of Oldahoma and in 1898 in the States of Wisconsin, Texas 
and Colorado. 

By 1905 another joint-stock company had begun to do hail insurance 
business, and the total hail insuiance premiums collected by the two 
joint-stock companies in tliat year amounted to about $750,000. 

At least five joint-stock companies were writing hail insurance by 
1910. The total hail insurance premiums received by this class of com¬ 
panies for the year,so far as figures have been obtained, were approxi¬ 
mately the same as iii 1905, though they exceeded this amount in 
some of the intervening years. 

Between 19T0 and 1915 the hail insurance business of the joint- 
stock fire insurance companies showed a great advance. The number 
of such companies doing this class of businc.ss increased to 35, while their 
total liail insurance premiums in 1915 amounted to approximately 
$6,4^ 0,000. 

During the years following, the joint-stock companies continued 
to show rapid progress. Their number increased and their total premiums 
in 1916 and 1917 exceeded $8,000,000, while in 1918 they exceeded 
$12,850,000 and ill 1919 they amounted approximately to $19,460,000, 

§ 4. State hail insurance department. 

The year T911 marks the entry into the hail insurance field of the 
third t3^ of organization mentioned, North Dakota having in that year 
put into operation its first State hail insurance law, which provided for the 
writing of this form of insurance through a State hail insurance depart¬ 
ment. 

During the first year of State hail insurance in North Dakota premiums 
to the amount of $26,000 were collected, representing risks of slightly more 
than $1,000,000. The losses experienced during the year exceeded the pre¬ 
mium income, however, by nearly 18 per cent, and the losses as adjusted 
had to be prorated at 70 per cent* The business diuing 1912 showed a relat- 
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ively marked inarease ; the preimti 23 i 5 amounted to nearly $65,000 Piid the 
risks wore in excess of $2,500,000. During this year, howtv^ r, the losses 
were nearly one and two-thirds times the total prenuums, an d foi this 3 oaKson 
they had to be prorated on a basis of 55 per cent. Thc'^o expc^ricncts dis¬ 
couraged the farmers from taking hail in surancL withthc Siato dcixiitnient, 
and the total business for each of the next six years was Itss than ojic-lialf 
as great as that of 1912. During each of those years it was found ncassary 
to piorate the lapses, the percentage paid being as follows: 1913,88 per cent,; 
1914, 65 per cent.; 1915, 75 per cent.; 1916, 38 per ceui1917, 62 ik r cent.; 
and 1918, 53 per cent. 

The rather discouraging experience on the part of North Dakota with 
its State hail invSUTance department under the law as fiist enacted may 
be ascribed chiefly to two causes. In the first place, the premium chaigrs 
provided for in the law were inadequate, such chargOvS for the years T911 
and 1912 having been 20 cents per acre on $8 of insurance, making a latc 
of only 2®/4 pc-r cent, or exactly one fourth of the rafe row cliaigcdby 
joint-stock companies in the State. In the spring of 1913 the law was 
amended so as to make the rate of premium 30 cents per acre on $8 ot 
insrirance, or 3*/^ per cent, at which figure the rate remained until the com¬ 
plete revision of the law in the spring of 1917. The other outsinnclii'»g 
cause of feilure of the original North Dakota plan was that applications 
for insurance had to be made to the assessor in the early spiing «ijid thr 
premiums for such insurance advanced at that time, before any crops 
were actually in existence. 

In spite of this apparent failure of state hairinsurance in North Da¬ 
kota, the States of Montana and Nebraska enacted laws providing for State 
hail Insurance departments in the spring of 1917.’ The Montema dejycLTt- 
ment began oiierations shortly after the law wa® passed, bulnointuiance 
was written by the Nebraska department until the sca'^on of 1918. The 
premiums collected by the Montana dtpartment during its fiist yct.r of 
operation amounted to $107,000, and the losses iiicuired wtie modcint^u, 
btringonly $63,000. Although the law permitted a maxinmiii as‘'cs'-mcnl 
of 60 cents per acre on $I 3 of insurance, the department asstss< d and col¬ 
lected hail premiums of only 40 cents per acre on $12 of iiivstirance, 
being at a rate of 3 Va Ctsnt, With the funds so collected the depart¬ 
ment was able to pay^ its losses, together with exptii'-'ts of ojxration, the 
latter amounting to $4,700, and to complete the j^^car with a tuiplus of 
$40,000. This faTOurable b ginning of State hail insurance in Montana 
ill 1917 was, howevtr, followed by a very trying experience in 1918. The 
losses this year were extremely heavy, caused laigcly by a severe and un¬ 
usually extensive hail storm just at the time when the wheat was ripe 
and ready lor harvest. The losses as adjusted approximated $870,000. 
The maximum levy of 60 cents per acre brought only a little over $400,000 
and this amount, togethei with the small surplus? from the picccding year, 
was only enough to pay 46 per cent, of the losses. 

The Nebraska State hail insurance department during 1918, its first 
year of operation, collected $154,260 in premiums. The law in this case 
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piovid<-<l iixt cl tal< s wliich vaiicd Irom 25 cxutb per acre foi the eastern part 
of the Slate to ^5 cdit*" for the wostem. The ainotmt of insurance per 
acre was $10. The los'^es during the year prove d to be moderate, amount¬ 
ing to only $r27,('6o, lutd the total cast of administration was $6,072. 
All losses wcr<‘, ihciefoie, paid in full and the year was closed with a 
balance or siui)lus 011 linnd amounting to $21,128. 

Dating the eaily mouths of T9i9the States of North Dakota, Montana 
and Ncliaska materially amended their hail insmance laws. During the 
same montlis the States of South Dakota and Oklahoma also enacted 
laws providing for State hiiil insurance. 

The amended North Dakota law and the kiwof South Dakota provid¬ 
ed wlial is fre queutly called compulsory insurance '' although the term 
**autoiimtic” would seem more accurately to describe the plan. In each 
of these Slates tvoy acre of crop is now, without action on the part of 
the owner, insured against loss or damage by hail the amount being 
$7 per acre in North Dakota and $10 pe*r acre in South Dakota. In the 
latter State tin* owner may, however, exempt his land cntiiely from the 
operation of the luiil iiisiuauco law by filing an application for exemption 
before I June of each year. Or he may retain one half of the $10insur¬ 
ance jxr acK and l)e subject to one hall of the indemnity tax. In North 
Dakota Ihe owiur of a glowing crop may also exempt it, but even if he 
docs so he mint pay «oii acre age tax of 3 cents per acie to the hail iusuj> 
ance fund. 

In Noith and South Dakota, Montana and Nebraska hail insur¬ 
ance premiums are now collc'cted by the State in much the same way 
as taxes. In the two latter Slaters, however, the State hail insurance only 
takes c fleet uixni the* application for such imsurance by the owner or 
tiller oi the land. The' Oklahoma law, wliich was not operative in 1919, 
is vsimilar to tJio Montana and Nebraska laws in providing for strictly 
\»oluutai3’^ or optional iiistiiancc and follows the original North Dakota 
law in ri‘(]niiing puimums to be ixiidin advance. 

The nnximum hail iiukiunity tax which may be levied in North 
Dakol.i under the < xi,‘'tiiig law is 50 ants per aae or 7V7 per cent, of the 
insuraiict. 

In South Dakota, wln'n* the regular amotmt of insurance per acre 
in $To, a rixc<l lalc is applit d for eacliof four different districts, into w^hich 
the state is dividal, tlKse rates being respectively 35 cents, 40 cents, 42 
cent" and *|5 cuits ixr acre. Such rates are not to be reduced until the 
department has a surplus m rcxrvc fiuid of $2,500,000. 

The* Mfintami law piovides a uniform maximum limit of assessment 
for hail ind nil xl y foi all parts of the State, such limit being fixed at $1.20 
per acre ft^r $12 ol insnnmoe. This maximum rate was actually applied 
in 1919 and provi d sufficient to pdy the cost of insurance and leave a small 
surplus. 

The Nebraska law pxovidcs for three hail insurance districts in the 
v^tate, with fixed rntc‘s <xf 25 <'<*iits, 40 cents and 60 cents per acre rcspec- 
bVly, when the* amount of ix^«^urance carried is iro per acre. The feirmor 
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may, howe\’er, take §15 per acre at i % times the rate charged for §10 
per acre. The hail losses in Nebraska during 1919 were heav}^ and there 
was left but a small balance when losses and expenses were paid. 

The Oklahoma law provides for the division of the State into tom 
insurance districts. The insured may take any amount of insurance he 
desires up to $20 per acre. The rates are 3 per cent., 6 per cent., 7 ^ per 
cent, and 9 per cent, of the insurance according to the district in which 
the crop is located. 

In each of the three States in which different rates for specified parts 
of the State are provided, the lowest rates apply to the eastern district 
and the highest to the western. 

The totd risks of the four State hail insurance departments in oper- 
ationin X9i9were approximate!}* $139,300,000 ; the premiums, $6,093,000, 
and the losses .$4,500,000. Of the total risks. North Dakota had about 
63 per cent.; South Dakota 33 per cent,; Nebraska, 14 per cent., and Mon¬ 
tana less than i per ant. The South Dakota department alone laid aside 
a surplus irom the year's business, this surplus bring approximately 
$900,000. 


§ 5. Territorial distribution. 


Hail insurance in large volume can be written 01. ly where there is 
a large acreage of crops to insure and where at the same time the probabih 
ity of destructive hailstorms is present in such degree as to make the 
growers of the crops conscious of the need for protection. These two 
determining factors coexist in a marked degree in the West North Central 
States. \niile from the point of view of acreage in crops subject to damage 
when hail does occur, a Imge percentage of the area of about three fourths 
of the States would be insurable, the hail hazard in a considerable number 
of these States is relatively so riight as to preclude the taking of any special 
precaution against loss from this source. 

The three states of Kansas, North Dakota and Iowa, ranking in 
the order given, led all other states in the amount of hail risks in 
force in 1918. In fact, these three states together had more than half 
the total hail risks in force in the United States, which was estimated to 
$ 559 *^ 34 ^ 000 - The approximate amount of risks reported from Kansas 
was $116,056,000; from North Dakota, $99,603,000; from Iowa, 
S73i47^»ooo. These amounts represent respectively 21 per cent.. 17 per cent, 
and 13 per cent, of the total risks in the United Stafrs. The States of 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota follow with risks equal to 9 per 
cent., 8 per cent,, and 6 per cent., of the total respectively. The State of 
Oklahona is seventh on the li‘^t, with risks equal to 4 per cent, of the 
total. None of the remaining states had an amount equal to much 
more than 2 per cent, of the total, and most of tfa m had less than i 
per cent. 
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§ 6. Di'^TRIBUTION between types op TNSrRANCE INSTITl TION. 

Of the total risks carried in the United States in 1919, almost exactly 
half were carried by 43 joint-stock companies, one fourth by 41 mutual 
companies and one fourth by 4 hail insurance departments. 

In the states of Iowa and Minnesota, however, the mutual companies 
carried the greater part of the total risk, while in North Dakota and South 
Dakota the greater part was carried by &e State hail insurance departments. 
In Michigan all the hail insurance of which record was iound and m the 
State of Wisconsin all but one tenth was carried by the mutual companies. 


§ 7. Cost op haie insurance. 

In the early days of hail insurance, there was comparatively little 
knowledge of the hail hazard, and a common rate of premium w’as 5 per 
cent, of the insurance written. The variation in the severity of the hail 
hazard in different states, as well as in different sections of the same state, 
was soon recognized and the rates were adjusted accordingl3". Rates 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and states east and south of these were 
lowered until a rate of 3 per cent, became fairly general for the more common 
cereal crops in this territory. West and south of the states named, how¬ 
ever, rates were gradually advanced tor succeeding districts, reaching 6, 
8, 10, 12 and even higher percentages of the insurance written. 

While most of the mutual companies started out strictly on tbe as¬ 
sessment plan, a few began operations on predetermined rates. Thus 
one of the Kansas mutual companies, which is still in existence, at fir^t 
wrote insurance in any part of the state at 4 per cent. After a number 
of years of experience in the business this compan}" graduated its rates 
according to the losses experienced, until such rates were onlj’ 3 per cent 
for the south-eastern part of the state and reached ic per cent, for some of 
the western counties. 

The prevailing commercial rates are highest in the West Central 
States, reaching 15 per cent, in parts of Montana and 16 per cent, in parts 
of Wyoming and Colorado, 

The nornvLl rates apply to the more common cereal crops, namel}", 
wheat, oats, maize, flax and speltz. Grasses produced for ha}’ or seed are 
usually insured at the same rates as the crops just enumerated. For 
barley and rye the rates in most of the states are 2 per cent, higher, and 
the same is true for maize where protection is desired against damage 
to the leaves as well as to the ear. Tobacco is given a rate varying from 
about I times the rates on wheat, oats and maize in some districts to 
more than 2 % times the rates on these cereals in other localities. In 
the South Atlantic and the East South Central States the rates for cotton 
are in general the same as the cereal rates, and in a few instance.*; even 
, 1 per cent, lower. In the West South Central States on the other hand, 
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the hail rates for cotton are from 2 to 4 per cent, higher than the rates 
for cereals. 

In the extrv-me eastern part of the United States, as well asinthe ex¬ 
treme western part, the rates on fruits and on garden vegetables, 
indudinj; peas and beans, even when raised as ordinary field crops, are in 
general from one halt to t wo times the rates on ceral crops. In parts of the 
West South Ontral and Mountain States these crops may insured at 
a rate 2 ptr cent, higher than the regular rate on cereal crop«i in the local¬ 
ity in question. The latter statement holds true for the North Central 
States also, except that such rates for this part of the country have 
usually covered garden \cgctabks only. 

Where premium rates are determined in advance by mutual com¬ 
panies they ale u^-uplly somewlLil lower than the rates charged by joint- 
stock comiianies although a few mutual companies adhere to the commer¬ 
cial rates, returning a part of the premiums in dividends or rebates when 
the and t xperse- tog< thcr are low enough to permit of such action. 

Th( author of the Bulletin had only fragmentary data at his disposal 
regarding the average expense ratio of the the various companies writ¬ 
ing hail insurance. Such figures as weie available, however, pointed to 
an average expense of operati 'ii equal to about 35 per cent, of the premium. 
The jjcrc^ntage varies to ‘-ome extent with the rates on the business writ¬ 
ten. !Many items will be approximately' the same for two policies repre¬ 
senting the fccmc amount of ri^k even though one be written in territory 
wkre the rate is 3 per cent, and the other where the rate is 12 per cent. 
To the extent to which the expenses of operation are proportional to the 
numlx^r of ri-iks rather than the prcmium<5, the expense ratio tends to vary 
in\^r ely with the rate of premium. 

The biggest single item of expense in connection with an insurance 
policy hrwi w, namely, the commission to the agent who soUcits the 
business, is generally based directly on the prcmiumcollectedandnotonthe 
number of ri&k«i vnitter, This commission is now very generally fixed 
at 15 p. r Cent, of the premium, but formerly as much as 20 per cent, or 
even more was pa*d. Mutual companies on the asses'^ment pl^ pay their 
agents, as a rule, on the haris of ri^^ks written. 

Some of the mutual companies working on the assessment plan limit 
the liability their members ^rd at thj same time reserve to themselves 
the right to prorate their losse-* If the iiicome from maximum assessments, 
togc^thcr with reserw on hand, proves insufficient to meet losses and ex¬ 
penses incurred. Olhir mutual companies, operating as a rule in States 
where the htiil hazard is lcs« severe, make unlimited liability contracts 
with their members. Others, again, collect a fixed prcmit*msomewhat 
below the commercial ratrs for tlie teiritory^in question, while the policy 
provides for a cont'ngent liability on tlie part of the insured equal to the 
fixed premium. Ui.dtr thi^ plan the insured may in some years have 
part of the premium returned to him as a rebate, while in years when 
losses are heavy ho may called upon to pay a further sum in respect of 
the contingwit liability he hr® absumed. This plan has been fotmd desirable 
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more partially for territory where the hail hazard is severe and where 
axinual policies on which the premimn is paid in advance are the rule. 

Whichever plan is adopted with reference to the contribution or 
liability to contribution of the insured, a reasonaUe reserve should be tao- 
vided in years when losses are relatively light against the years when 
relatively heavy losses w=ll be incurred. No mutual insurance company 
operating on the fixed premium plan should place its rates at so low a 
fii^ that they will not amply cover average losses, plus reasonable oper¬ 
ating expenses, plus a fair contribution to the reserve fund. In a year of 
very light losses a part of the surplus premiums may, of course, be returned 
to the insured as a rebate, but before such rebate is declared a liberal 
addition to the reserve should be made. TSie method should be followed 
until the company has a reserve at least equal to the average annual 
premium income. 

A mutual insurance company operating on the assessment plan should 
similarly add to its reserve fund each year in which its losses are average 
or below the averge. His may be done by a proper addition to the rate 
of assessment. 

The mutual insurance companies are to an increasing estent recc^;aiz- 
ing the necessity of building up a reserve fund. Ten of the older and larg¬ 
er mutual companies now doing business had a total of surplus or re¬ 
serves at the end of 1918 amounting to nearly $920,000. 

(To be conHnuei). 
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RECEXT legislation RELATING 

TO agricultural credit 


OFBICIAI, SOURCES: 

DSCSEtO LEGG£ LrOGOlEKENZLIXE 8 OTTOBRE igi6, X. 1336, CONCBBI7ENTB PROWBDXMENlt 
PER AGEVOLARS IL CREDZTO AIXB ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE. 

DECRETO LUOGOTEXENZXALE ZO KAOGIO Z9Z7i 29’. 788* CONCTEREENTB PROWEDEmm PER £A 
COLUVAZZONE BEX CEREAZJ. 

DBCRETO Lt7OG0XEKE27ZZAIJS S6 hVCJAO jgiy, 27. X26g, comjsssnssrm DISPOSZZIOXTI per AGE70- 
LARB AS50CZAZZ027X AGRARZB IX. CSUSDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONB DEI CEREALI. 

DBC&ETOLBGGS LUOOOTENE272SZALB Z4 LUOLZO 19x8, 27 IX43» CHE ABROOA B SOSTZTUISCB XL 
DECRETO LUOQOTE37E27ZXAXE 4 OTTOBRE Z9Z7» 27 1604, RECAS7XE PROVVEDZMB27TE PER XL 
CREDIXO AGXJ E27TE AORARZ DEL 1^0 

3DBCRET0 LUOGOTESnSTZIALE X3 GIUGNO I919, N. 997, PORTA27TE U0D1PICAZIO27I AT.tA LBGGB 
21 DlCWtfBRF. 1903, 27. 542, CEB XSTITCi 127 ROMA L’lSTirCTTO CREDITO AORABXO PER 
XL Lazio 

DECRETO-IEGGS LUOGOTE27EXZIALE 22 GICG270 Z9X9, K. ZI90, CBB APPORTA UODIEZCAZIOZrr 
ALLA LBGGS 3Z MARZO I904, 27. X40, B ALLA LBGGB 9 LUGLIO I908; 27. 445, SUIZA 
CASSA PROV127CIALB DI CREDITO AGRARIO PER LA BASILICATA. 

SEGIO BeCRETO 20 LUGLIO 19x9, 27. Z414, PORTA27XB At7EE27TO DEL P027DO STA27ZZAXO PER 
A27nClPAZI027I AOLZ ISTXTCIl DX CREDITO AGRARIO. 

REOIO DECRETO 28 DXCEUBRE igig, K 3638, CHE APPORTA UGDmCAZZCETI ALLO STATUTO DEL 
« CREDITO AGRARIO PER XL lAZlD. ” 

KSOXO DECRETD-LBGGE 22 APRILS 1920, 27. 5x6, RECA27TE PROWBDIMEMTZ PER XL CRBDXIO 
P02«DLUtI0 B AGBARXO A PAVORE DI ASSOCIAZI027X DI LAVORATORZ DELLA TERRA. 

RBGXD DBCRBTO-LBGGE 4 aCAGGXO Z920,27. 66x, CEB AUTORIZZA LA COSTXTUZiaiTB DX U27 COITSOR- 
ZXO DI CASSB DX RXSPARaOD B DI BA27CHB POPOLARI 27EL V^BNBZO PER L*ESERCIZIO DBL 
CREDITO AGRARIO 27EEZS VE27BZZB. 

ItBGXO DBCSSnCO 7 GIUGNO Z920, N 775, CHE BSTEI7DE B DZSCXPZZNA LB FU27ZZ027X DELLA SB- 
SD2IB DX CREDIXO AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI SXCZCZA. 

Z>XBBGNO DI LEGGE PER LA EXFORICA DELL’ISTZTUTO DZ CREDITO VEETORIO EMA270 ELB TTT 
PEELSCalabrzb. presented by the Mbuster of Agxicnitoe (Bfidieili) to tbe gh ambe r 
of Deputies at the sitting of x August 1920. AtH ParlammtaH, N. 899. 

Ssozo DeCXBSO Z 9 SEXTSaiBRB X9ao, N, 14x8, CSB APPROTA IL RBGOLAMBNXO PEL PDNZZONA- 
XBBNTO]^OB£LA SBEDOWB XH CREDDD AGRARIO DBL BA27CO DZ firrtrJA, 
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ZfiGGB 8 OTTOBSB 192 O, N 14 ^ 9 , CHE APPORTA MODHICAZIONI ALLS LBGGI PER LA SaRDBGXA, 
REGIO DECRETO 14 NOVEMBRE 1920, N. 1703 , CHE APPROVA IL REQOLAMENTO PER IL PDNZIOi 
KAMENTO DELLA SEZZONB DI CREDUO TORDIARIO ED AORARZO DELLTsIXTUXO RA2SZ03IAZS 
Z>Z GREDITO PER LA COOPERAZZOHE. 

DBCREIO MtoZS TBR l AL E 20 GENNAIO I92I CBB APPROVA LA CONVENZIO^ COSOirOTIVA TtPT.r.* 
SEZIONE DI CREDZTO PONDZARIO ED AORARIO DELL* ISHXOTO NAZIOXALB DI CBEDIXO 
PER LA COOPERAZIONE. 

REGZO DBCREIO 10 MARZO I 92 I, N, 549 , CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAHEXTO PER L’ESERCmO 
DELLA VZG3LA27ZA GOVERXAIIVA SUGU ISHTUH DI CRBDZIO AGRARIO DELLA SARDEGHA. 

OTHRR.SODRCRS: 

BACCAGLINI (A.): n credito agtaiio nei prowedimentidi guerra Conicn Econonttco, No. 52- 
Rome, 27 december 1917. 

DORE (Dott. Francesco): xifoxma del credito agrario in Sardegna. II ViUaggio e % Campt, 

No. 8. Milan-Rome, 19 Februaiy 1921. 

INDRIO (P.): I 40 Stato edil credito agrario. X Campt, No 28. Rome, zz July 1920. 
Passalacqda (Prof. V.} : sezione di credito agrario jxresso il Banco di Sicilia nei suoi 

rapporti con rincremento ddrAgriooltnra sidliana. Il Einnocamento Eeonomco-Agrtt^ 
fio tn Provtnoia dt Trapani No. 3. Trapani, j&£arzo 1921. 

Under the impulse of the special exigencies created by the war, of 
wHdithemostimportantisthenecessity of stimulating agricultural produc- • 
tion in Italy to the utmost, regulations were made which have resulted 
in a new system of agricultural credit with important innovations of prin¬ 
ciple, and these innovations, as they axe more in keeping with the nature 
of this form of credit, may have beneficial results even when the condi¬ 
tions of rural economy are again perfectly normal We shall now indicate 
the fundamental principles and the more important provisions of the re¬ 
cent Italian l^[iriation on agricultural credit. 

§ I. Innovations of principi^k. 

The reader of this Review, who has followed the articles on agricultural 
credit, will undoubtedly have observed that this credit had in Italy before 
the war, according to practice and legislation, an eminently personal char¬ 
acter ; chattd security, represented by produce in respect of which the 
lending institution had special privil^ies wherebyadvanceswereguaranteed, 
was in fact considered of secondary importance. The credit was based on 
the general solvency and the personal economic conditions of the debtor;, 
rather than on the produce resulting from the agricultural operation for 
which the loan was obtained. Thus the loan was more than anything dse a 
supplementary sum serving to complete the working capital posseted by 
the agriculturist, and credit was therefore granted especially to well-to-do 
cultivators, and seldom to the more needy ones. Now it is dear that this 
state of affairs might be permitted in normal times when the State neednot 
concern itself with production, but under new conditions when credit should 
an effective impulse to production, this attitude could no longer be 
mamtained. Already in mrder to cope with the gravity of the srtuatton 
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caused in southern provinces by the devastations of moles, and to prevent 
the agriculturists of Bari, Campobasso, Foggia and Potenza (who after two 
bad harvests had lost almost the whole of a third through incursions of 
moles) from abandoning the land and withdrawing large tracts from the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals, measures had been taken in 1916 to place ample credit at 
the disposal of all those who wished to undertake cultivation, fix i ng the 
guarantee of the loan, not in the economic capacity of the debtor at the 
time of borrowing, but in the value of the produce. Instead of a single 
fixed limit of loans for sowing and for the work of cultivation it was decid¬ 
ed (Decree of 27 July 1916, No. 913) what sum would be reqtjired for pre: 
paring, ploughing and sowing one hectare of land, and every agriculturist 
whatever his economic condition might be, excepting only the great land- 
owners, was enabled to receive loans in proportion to the number of 
hectares to be so\\n on his personal signature, without the need of having 
recourse to the signature of sureties or the guarantee of any intermediary 
body. The onl}’ guarantee of the loan was constituted by the legal privi¬ 
lege of the lending institution in respect of the produce, according to the 
degree established by the Civil Code with the addition only of precedence 
over every other credit for the same object. This was a considerable 
modification of the system hitherto pursued. 

In 1917, by the Decree of 10 May, No 788, an effort wgs made to create 
the most favourable conditions possible for the intensification of the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals, vegetables, and edible tubers, by so guaranteeing the 
operations of agricultural credit that not only the special agricultural 
credit institutions but credit in titations of every o her kind should 
also be induced to invest their capital in this form of loan. This decree, 
however, extended the basis of the privilege of agricultural loans, while 
preserving to the privilege so extended its character as a privilege arising 
from the law without the nee 1 of any written agreement between the parties. 
The credit for loans granted for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables, and 
edible tubers, is privil^ed by the new provision,not o^y in resp^ of 
the special product which was obtained with the hdp of the loan, but indi¬ 
scriminately of all the produce of the land, including fruit still on the trees, 
and all the commodities produced by the land and still stored in the 
dwdlings or farm buildings. The privilege thus extended will have the 
same precedence as is given by the Civil Code to the privil^e in respect 
of the single product, so that the credit of the lending institution 
takes precedence even of that of ^e landowner in respect of all the 
above mentioned commodities. (With regard to some other aspects 
of the work of the tenants, the landowner has priority of privilege, so 
that his legitimate interests are protected). The effectiveness of the 
security is thus no longer subject to the risks of separate products, but rests 
Upon a variety of dements whereby the lending mstitutions are more fully 
pro^ie ct e d . On the other hand, severe kgal potties are incurred by debt¬ 
ors who allow commodities in respect whi^ there is special privi}.^ to 
deteriorate, or utiliase the borrowed sums, even in part, for pttrposes other 
than that tox whkh they were obtained. Fmally, since it may happen 
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that the loan granted for an agricultnral year may (as occurs when land 
is left to lie fallow) be secured by the harvest of the following year and 
meantime the land, if let, may pass to another occupier, it is ezpresdy pro¬ 
vided that the privilege shall hold good as against any person occupying, 
managing or cultivating the land at the expiration of the loan ; thus the 
agricultural privil^e, by an important innovation in principle, receives the 
(haracto: of a charge on the land. 

Passing on to consider the principal r^ulations issued in these last 
years, it w^ be seen that the l^itiature is increasingly anxious to give 
larger satisfaction to the growing needs of agriculture and to the new aer¬ 
ations of the rural classes, among which the most notable is the de^ of 
the peasantry to obtain land, a desire which, together with others dif erent 
but no less important, reflects the alttied spirit of the times, and which, 
having been met by adequate l^al provisions, has given a new direction to 
transactions of agricultural credit. 


$ 2. Provisions for land and agricultural credit 
IN favour of associations ov agricultural labourers 

The vast co-operative movement which has taken place in Italy 
during the la.<!t few 3rears, especially in the form of associations of peasants 
for the collective hiring and purchase of land, has proved the necestity 
for the cdlaboration of the State in the work of financing co-operative soc¬ 
ieties, which, precisely because they are chi^y composed of humble 
labourers, must have large and frequent recourse to credit. It therefore 
seemed expedient dating the war iieriod — when special credit arrangements 
were made to encourage and facilitate agricultural production and espec* 
ially the cultivation of food stufis — to mdude the National Credit In- 
titution for Co-operatioh in the number ot institutions to which advances 
were to be granted if necessary from the State funds, and thus to put tins 
institution in a position to grant loans to agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties which where in want of means to carry on a rational system of man¬ 
agement of land and an intensified cultivation 

When demobilization began, the number of agdcnltoral labourers 
organized m co-operative sodetms for production and labour increased 
rafudly, .while among the working classes an increasiBg aversion was mani¬ 
fested from dependence on the landowner or tenant farmer. New de¬ 
mands were put forward by the agricultnral co-operative societies for 
purposes no longer limited to agii^taral operations, but extended to 
agncultural and land improvements and the purchase of land by labourers. 

The Government therefore considmed it indiq>ensable that the Nation¬ 
al Credit Institution for Co-operation ^ould he filaced in a potition to 
meet these new demands, and especially that of credit for the purchase 
of land, which flitna at securing the transfer of the ovraetsfaip of land to 
agricultural lahotueis, thereby eliminating tbe conflicts which are injuri¬ 
ous to agricultural production. With this object the Decree of 22 .April 
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1920, No. 516, authonzed the National Credit Institution to constitute a 
I^d and Agricultural Credit Section which diou.d carry on credit opera¬ 
tions for the purposes indicated. Ihe Decree of 14 November 1920, 
No. 1703, sanctioned the r^;ulations for its working, of which we now give 
the general outlines. 

The Section is an autonomous body with separate funds and distinct as 
to its management from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation. 
It has a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of which 25,000,000 liras 
are assigned to it by the State as a special contribution without interest, 
15,000,000 lire are granted by the Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti (i), 
and 10,000,000 lire by the Casea XazionaU per U Aseiourc^ioni SociaU. 

The State has also granted another 50,000,000 lire as an advance for 
the working credit, and it will contribute at Ihe rate of 2 ^ per cent towards 
the payment of the interest on the mortgage loans of which we shall shortly 

The Section is administered by a committee of nine members, indudihg 
the President, the Vice-president, the C oundllor ddegated by the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation, six members nominated by the Opera 
Nazionale per i CornbaUenii, and three dected by other associated institu¬ 
tions. The Director-general of the Institute is also Director-general of 
the Section. A government commissioner sees that the law and the regul¬ 
ations are strictly observed, and a committee of auditors supervises the 
work and audits the annual balance sheet of the Section. 

The work of the Section is to fumida credit to agricultural societies 
and associations of agricultural labourers l^ally constituted, whether 
they hold land as owners, as tenants, by emphyteusis, by metayage or 
other produce-sharing tenancy or occupy the land, temporarily or perman¬ 
ently, by voluntary agreement or by arrangement with the administra¬ 
tive authorities in accordance with the Royal Decree of 2 September 
1919, No. 1633, and that of 32 April 1920, No. 515 (occupation of waste 
or badly cultivated lands). 

The transactions are divided into orB^inary loans and mortgage loans. 

Ordinary loans, — Ordinary loans are edther for working expenses 
or for agricultural improvements and transformations, 

Loans for working expenses are for the management and the ordinary 
cultivation of land and the manipulation and preservation of produce 
and they may be granted : — 

(i) for the payment in advance of rents and dues, and for the deposits 
required when taking possession of land on collective lease; 

(3) for cultivation, seeds, fertilizers, ^ra3ring materials, insecti¬ 
cides etc. ; 

(3) for the hire of machines and implements, and for the cost of in¬ 
surance ; 

(4) to equip the holdings with live or dead stock, with and 

{1) JPbr tlie Sonnetiott and cbjecbi of the Open NdetonaU per t ComdaSMi aee tlie 
axtide pobUslicd in our Seoe of juae-jniy 19x9. 
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implemeiits and with appliances for handling and preserving agricultural 
produce; 

(5) as loans on the pledge of agricultural produce, either retained 
on the farm or stored in general warehouses or other public or private 
depositories. 

The loans of the first three kinds are for one year unless they are for 
bl**Tinal cultivation, in which case the maximum duration is for two 
years; those of the fourth class are for a maximum duration of five years, 
Rud they must not be repaid by instalments. The advances on the pledge 
of agricultural produce must be for more than four months, but may be 
renewed, when the nature of the produce allows of longer deposit without 
danger of deterioration; and loans for the pa3rment of deposits on ■ f-glHrigr 
possession of land must be made according to rules which reconcile the 
exigencies of credit with those of the agrictdtural industry. 

I/5ans for agricultural improvements and transformations are intended 
for the planting of trees (olive trees, almond trees, fruit trees, vines, etc.) 
the transformation from one form of cultivation to another, and to a 
limited extent the improvement of lands and buildings. 

The sums granted as loans for such purposes must be paid according 
as the works for which they are intend^ make progress and they must 
be repaid within the maximum limit of ten years, by instalments b^inning 
from the year following that in which the improvements or transformations 
b^^n to be productive. These sums are guaranteed by special privily 
according to the Decrees of 8 October igi6. No. 1336, and 26 Jtfiy 1917, 
No. 1269 (privilege in respect of fruit on the trees). 

Mortgage Loans, — Mortgage loans are granted for the following 
purposes: 

(x) purchase of land ; 

(2) redemption of rent charges and dues and transformation of 
land debts; 

(3) erection of rural buildings as habitations for the cultivators, 
or sheds for cattle and tor the preservation of dead stock and agricultural 
produce as wdl as for the manipulation of produce; 

(4) construction of farm roads; 

' (5) construction of works for storing up water for drinking and 

for irrigation, for systematizing, drying and consolidating lands; 

(6) construction of wdOs and drinking troughs, enclosing walls, 
ledges, and any other mode of fencing or enclosing land; 

(7) improvements contemplated by special laws, supply of dectridty 
for agricultural purposes, irrigation, cultivation of mountain districts, 
reafforesting, and any other work tending to the improvement of 
holdings. 

lyoans must always be guaranteed by a first mortgage, and should not 
be granted for sums above 80 per cent, of the purchase price or estimated 
value of the land. They are made in cash, and are to be r^aid by a system 
of gradual amortization in a period of time not less than 5 and 
not more than 30 years. 
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Mortgage loans may also be granted to bodies or associations in occupa* 
tion of land provided that the landowner gives a valid mortgage guarantee, 
for a period not exceeding the duration of the existing lease, unless the 
owner recognizes explicitly and gives compensation for unexhausted im¬ 
provements. 

The interest on mortgage loans must not exceed 6 per cent. The 
State, as already mentioned, contributes to the extent of 2 % per cent, 
towards the payment of the interest on these loans. 

In case of delay in paying a half-yearly instalment, the Section may 
resort to the legal process of expropriating the land, and may ask for the 
nomination of a sequestrator who shall undertake the collection of interest 
and of every eventual credit. 

When the Section has invested in loans at least halE its capital, it may 
“issue bonds amounting to ten times the capital guaranteed by the whole 
of the mortgages registered according to rules similar to those in force for 
the bonds of land credit institutions. 

The Section has already b^n work. It is, substantially, a kind of 
bank for peasants* associations and is authorized to grant three kinds of 
credit for land purchase, for land improvement and for working expenses. 
Considering the sum jSxed, it is a first and modest experiment, not without 
importance at the present time, when any initiative is spedaJly appreciated 
which tends to the better solution of the land question, in the general in¬ 
terest of production 

§ 3 Re-organization and extension op the punctions 

OP THE AGRICUETDRAE CREDIT SECTION OP THE BANK OP SICIEY. 

By the Decree of 7 June 1920, No. 775, followed by the regulations 
of iq September of the same year (No. 1418) the Agricultural Credit Seo^ 
tion of the Bank of Sicily was re-organized on a new bas^s, and endowed 
with additional powers in order that it might be fitted to perform a greater 
task and to respond better to the present exigencies of the agricultuml 
economy of the island. 

The aim of the new provisions is to facilitate the transfer of the land 
into the hands of those who directly cultivate it, to free it from the charges 
which burden it, to afford the greatest assistance to collective letting, and 
to every forrn of co-operation, both in the purchase and the use of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, and in the handling and sale of agricultural produce. 
It is d^red to support every initiative tending to improve the land and 
Its agricultural management and to increase the amount and value of 
production. 

• Se^on is t^refore authorized to grant loans to agriculturists, 
either individually or in associations, or open current mortgage accounts for 
ihe purchase of land, for the redemption of rent charges and dues, for 
mprovement and transformation of agriculture and landed property. Speo 
lal mention must be made of those operations, also authorized by the 
same decree, intended to put public bodies, agricultural co-operative soo- 
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ieties, and other agricultural credit institutions in Sicily, in a position 
to buy rural property TOth a view to improving it $ind dividing it into 
lots to be granted to those who will directly cultivate it. 

The maximum duration of current accounts is fixed at five years and 
that of loans at thirty years. The State contributes at a rate not exceeding 
2 Yz per cent, towards the payment of interest on loans, which can thus 
be made on easy terms. In this State contribution there is a distinct 
recognition of the character and the social aims of land credit as regulated 
by the recent provisions. 

As regards credit for working expenses, besides the objects already 
indicated for which the Section could grant loans according to the Taws 
of 29 IMarch 1906 (No. 100), 15 July 1906 (No. 383) and 2 February 1911 
(No. 70) and the corresponding regulations, it was also entrusted with 
the task of granting loans {a) to put intermediary bodies accredited to 
the Bank in a position to advance the caution-money payable on taking 
a collective lease; {b) for the hire of implements and agricultural machines, 
and for the cost of insurance; (e) for the handling and transformation 
of produce, in order to insure just satisfaction to every requirement of 
agricultural industry. For this purpose, every limit as to amount having 
been removed, power was given to the Section to proportion the loans 
to the real requirements, a rational innovation likely to lead to the most 
beneficial results. 

Advances for the purchase of land, for the redemption of rent-charges 
and dues, and for land improvement and transformation, must not exceed 
four fifths of the purchase price or the value of the land, and must always 
be guaranteed by a first mortgage. Advances for agricultural improvement, 
and all those with the general object of rendering the land more produc¬ 
tive, transforming the produce of the soil and facilitating its transport 
and its sale in the great markets, making possible and developing the 
breeding and sale of live stock, and in general all analogous forms of agri¬ 
cultural activity, may be guaranteed only by privilege based on agree¬ 
ment (i) when not exceeding zo,ooo Ure. Advances of larger suihs must 
be guaranteed by such mortgage as may be judged sufficient by the Cen¬ 
tral Credit Commission. 13 iis is formed of the Director of the Section, 
who acts as president, and four other members, of whom one is nominated 
by the Minister of Agriculture, two by the Council of Administration 
of the Bank of Sicily, from among the managers of agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies in Sicily, and one by the Council of Administration of the 
Victor Emmanuel Central Savings Bank of Palermo. All the members 
of the Commission must be chosen as being experts on the subject of 
agricoltural credit. It is entrusted with the delicate task of determin¬ 
ing the lines upon which agricultural credit shall be distributed, of ^ving 

(1) TChis fbna of privilege, established by the I^aw of «3 Januaty 1887 <No. 4*76), was 
sacoes'^ively modifiedbytheDcereeeofS October 1916 (No 1336), and 26 July 1917 (No. raep) 
on lines which oonsidetably incxeased its efficacy as regards agncaltuTal assocSariohs and 
co-operative societies. 
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aa opnion on questions of general principle, and on the interpretation 
of the laws and regtdations relating to the subject, and of considering 
the granting of the loans, advances and current accounts above described- 

For the sake cf brevity we omit to mention other modifications in the 
regulations of the Section, almost all of which were rendered necessary 
by its new functions. We need only point out how, in order to make it 
workable, its financial resources were proportionately increased. The 
Section, indeed, had not capital of its own, and it confined itself to carr^g 
on credit transactions by means of the capital of the provincial agricul¬ 
tural credit banks in the idand. By the Decree 7 June 1920, No. 775, 
its capital was formed by the capital of the provincial banks and the re¬ 
spective increases, completed by a sum of 10 million liras granted by the 
State without interest. 

I^rge sums have also been placed at the disposal of the Section, 
and it 1ms been authorized to issue land bonds to procure the means 
necessary for granting loans guaranteed by first mortgage. 

It is believed that the work of the Section under the provisions de¬ 
scribed will respond not only to the requirements of the country in respect 
of agricultural credit, credit for working expenses and for improvements 
but also to the peculiar exigencies of the present time, when the possibility 
of purchase, division, and direct management of land by associations of 
agricultural labourers is undoubtedly an efiScacious method of social 
pacification. 


§ 4. AosicxmTonAE crsdm in basimcata. 

Agricultural credit in Basilicata is entrusted to a Provincial Bank, 
with head-quarters at Potenza, established by the Daw of 31 March 1904 
(No. 140) by which also the working of the local agricultural credit b anks 
is regulated. The object of this is not only to supply capital to agricul¬ 
turists for agricultural purposes, but also to advance money for the improve¬ 
ment of land. The experience of more than ten years has shown the 
necessity of some reforms in the provisions relating to the Provincial 
Bank and such reforms were sanctioned by the Decree of 22 June 1919, 
No. II90, 

Art. I of the I^aw of 31 March 1904, as amended by the Daw ot 9 July 
1908 (No. 445) indicated the following objects for the work ot the bank: 
(a) to m ak e advances in money, implements or machinery to the Monti 
J^ummiari, agricultural banks, and agricultural consortia, in the cases and 
in the manner prescribed by the law and the regulations; (6) to make 
advances to those holding land by emphyteusis, and to recognised agri- 
■^tural co-operative societies which have start^ agricultural or kindred 
indu^ries, provided that the advances shall serve exclusively for the cons¬ 
truction of farm-houses, weU-planned stables, farm roads, works for sup- 
jdying water for drinking and irrigation, for the fencing of unenclosed 
ground with walls or hedges, for plmiting useful trees or for re-afforesting, 
ior the purchase of live stock, farming implements, raw materials and 
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equipment in general; (c) to make advances to owners and occupiers of 
lands for agricultural improvements. 

The above quoted decree also authorizes making loans for the redemp* 
tions of rent charges and dues and for the purchase of land to be divided 
into small holdings for cultivation, as well as for carrying on all banking 
business for the convenience of the agricultural clients of the bank 
which are in conformity with its nature and its objects. As a guarantee 
of the loans granted for working expenses, for which the establishment 
of special privileges within the meaning of the Iaw of 23 January 1887, 
Ko. 4276, was requested, the bank is allowed the special privileges in 
&.vour of agricultural credit authorized during the war. Thus such loans 
are guaranteed by legal privilege, with precedence over every other claim 
except that for law expenses, on the produce of the land and the live or 
dead stock according to art. 9 of the Decree, already mentioned, of 10 
May 1917, No. 788, and art. 6 of the Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961. 
wilhout obligation to fulfil the formalities required for the constitutKm 
of the special privilege and without the necessity of seeking for sureties, 
which would make agricultural credit inaccessible, or almost inaccessible, 
to the small agticulturist. 

Simpler and at the same time more complete regulations have been 
drawn up for the administrative working of the Bank. Experience 
having proved that the B ank would have difiS^culty in working by means 
of the local bodies contemplated by the laws, which, owing to insufficient 
means and want of a definite object, dragged out a miserable existence, 
giving little proof of activity, it was authorized to estabU^ agencies and 
bran^es wherever it seemed neces^ry, and an arrangement was made 
by which the Monfi frunmian and agricultural banks which could not 
do useful work diould be compulsorily amalgamated with the Monti fru- 
mentari or agricultural banks of adjoining communes, or else be absorbed 
by the Provincial Bank, all being subjected to the supervision of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture. I^astly, to assure to itself means proportionate to 
the work to be done, the Bank was authorized not ohly to reemve sav¬ 
ings deposits but also to postpone repayment of the advances made to it 
by the State, whether for the purpose of making subtidies to farmers 
whose land had been damaged by moles, or subsides for the encourage¬ 
ment of cereal-growing in the agricultural years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
These advances amounted to 5,450,000 liras, and together with the 2,000,000 
liras capital assigned to the Bank by the Daw of 1904 and other contribu¬ 
tions and surpluses may be employed in loans for improvements, while 
the sums required for making loans for working expenses will be drawn 
from the deposits reedved. 

§ 5. AgsictjdtdradJ^credit m Sardinia. 

Among the special provisions enacted in ffivour of Sardinia, those 
connected with agriooltural credit are of fecial importance. By these, 
two provindal agricultural credit banks were establitiied called Casse 
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adempriviU because to them were assigned all the former aden^ivUe 
property, free from all servitudes, burdens, or divided ownership. Of 
such property the woodland or land to be re-afforested should have been 
entrusted to the Forest Administration, and that which was adapted to 
cultivation should have been divided up and granted in emphyteusis. It 
at once became evident that the banks were ill-adapted to the manage¬ 
ment of such property, while their establishment was truly providential 
for everything connected with agricultural credit. Recent provisions 
in the I^aw of 8 October 1920, No. 1479, have, however, introduced radical 
innovations into the system then in force, with a view to making of the 
banks two powerful institutions endowed with ample powers and adequate 
means They assumed the appdlation of Provincial Banks of Agricultural 
Credit, and they are authorized to carry on all credit business connected 
with agriculture, agricultural and land improvements, and the purchase 
of land to form sm^ holdings for cultivation, as wdl as to carry out bank 
ing transactions in the interest of their own agricultural clients, if re¬ 
cognized as helping to promote theobjects of the banks themselves. These 
provisions are analogous to those which, as we have seen, have been made 
for the Basilicata, and they fully meet the most urgent necessities of the 
agricultural economy of Sardinia. 

Provision has been made for increasing the funds at the disposal of 
the banks by deferring the repa3nnent of advances granted to tiiem by 
the State, by lending to the banks themselves the sum of 8,000,000 Kras 
set apart for granting loans for agricultural improvements according to 
the I^aw of 16 July 1914, No. 665, or by granting power to aKenate the for¬ 
mer adeni4>rivile propel assigned to them, and lastly by authorizing 
them to receive savings deposits or deposits on current account. 

The composition of the Council of Administration of each bank has 
also been modified, so that it is now composed exdusivdy of persons who 
are experts in matters of agricultural credit, and a permanent Discount 
Committee has been formed in order to ensure the best and most rapid 
methods of transacting business. 

Arrangements have also been made for the better control of the 
Monti irum&ntari and agricultural banks which -are to act as sections of 
the provincial banks. To these last are granted new and important fac- 
flities and fiscal exemptions to enable them to distribute credit on favour¬ 
able terms, in order to contribute efficacioudy to the progress of agricul¬ 
ture in Sardinia. 


§ 6. AomCOLTURAL CREDIT IN LATTOM. 

The Daw of 21 December 1902, No. 542, which instituted in Rome 
the CredUo agrario j>er il Lazio only authorized that institution to grant 
loans to agri(^turi^ for working expenses. The desirability of its being 
in a position to employ the ample funds at its disposal, accruing from the 
i^ux of deposits, in loans for agricultural improvements, thus contribu- 
ting to intensification of agriculture in the province of Rome was un- 
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doubted, and accordingly the Hecree of 12 June 1919, No. 997, granted the 
requisite powers. 

By the Decree of 28 December 1919, No. 2,638, which introduced 
new modifications into the by-laws of the Credito Agrario per il Lazio 
loans for agricultural improvements and transformations may be granted 
to consortia and institutions legally constituted which have thtir offices 
and their work in the province of Rome, as well as to individual farmers 
of the same province. 

The Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, providing for credit to the 
agricultural corporations of Datium is also of special importance (i). It 
contains provisions for enabling these corporations to obtain credit for 
cultivation expenses more easily and to larger amounts. It authorizes 
the National Credit Institution for Co-operation to give them credit, thus 
providing them with the necessary funds fox the ordinary cultivation and 
management of the land. It also contains provisions enabling them to 
redeem the charges upon the communal property and to increase and 
improve it. The National Insurance Institute, the National Fund for the 
Insurance of Workmen against Invalidity and Old Age, now the National 
Fund for Social Insurance, the savings banks, the Monti di Pietd, the 
ordinary credit institutions and the co-operative credit institutions, inde¬ 
pendently of the provisions of any laws, regulations or by-laws, axe 
empowered to grant loans when necessary. 

The principle of the guarantee offered by the State to lending insti¬ 
tutions for the payment of the annual instalments of the loans granted 
to these societies is noteworthy. 

This decree supplies a keenly felt want in Latium, and fulfils the de¬ 
sires of its agricultural population by opening a new and easy way of en¬ 
dowing the agricultural corporations of this r^on with larger tracts of 
land, and of improving the land already ih thtir possestion 

§ 7. AOKICUIXURAI, CRBDIT IN VBNSKA. 

For agricultural credit in Venetia the Decree of 4 May 1920, No. 66x, 
authorized the constitution of a Consortium of Savings Banks and of 
Popular Banks, to grant to the Venetian agriculturists loans for the man¬ 
agement and the ordinary cultivation of thtir land, fox harvesting, for 
utilizing and manipulating produce, etc. The interest on the loans is 
to be I per cent lower than the official rate of discount. 

The Consortium, of which the headquarters are in Venice, at the 

(1) tile ofuicultiual ootpomtions ben lefetred to axe the so-called Umversiid a^rarie. 
tin term indudes oU the associations {omed la sotot oatmnunes of Ie.titim and other txro- 
'dnces of the fonncr Papal States for the exercise and the protection of the common rights 
(ww elvtet) of sowing, pasture, wood-cutting, etc., in the interests of the rural caamonities, 
orftsr the cultivation of the /wmniiiTMi lands, whether they are regulated by the I,aw of 4 Aug- 
t^t 1894, No. 3S7, or by the law relating to cotauunes and provinces, or by the piovlsionB 
tegardittg oorpomte bodice. In lAtium there ate at present 126 such associations. 
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IstiMo federale di Credito fer il risorgimento delle Venezie (2) began its 
works in January of the current year. According to its constitution, 
which has recently been approved, it may indude not only savings banks 
and popular banks, but also co-operative credit institutions acting as 
popuha: banks, induding federations of rural banks l^ally constituted, 
working in the provinces of Bdluno, Padua, Rovigo, Udine, Treviso, 
Venice, Verona, and Vicenza, as also those institutions which though 
not co-operative in form exerdse the functions of popular banks, and grant 
agricultural credit. These incorporated institutions seek to bring a cur¬ 
rent of credit to converge upon agriculture, sufSident to revive latent 
energies, encourage profitable enterprises and hasten the agricultural 
restoration of the region. A vast field of action is thus opening before 
the Consortium; the progressive improvement of the technical methods of 
cultivation, the systematization of vast tracts redaimed from the marshes, 
the development of agricultural industries, the strengthening of collec¬ 
tive enterprise in the farming of land, in the preservation and sale of pro¬ 
duce, the increase of the commerdal activity of agricultural consortia 
and syndicates, the improvement of stock-breeding, etc. 

The methods of granting agricultural credit do not differ from those 
generally in use for ordinary credit transactions. Agriculturists, in ap¬ 
plying for loans, should address themsdves to the loc^ institutions whi^ 
bdong to the Consortium; the precise agricultural purpose for which the 
sums applied for are required must be stated, and all statements will be 
investigated The loans will be granted on the security of an agricultuxali 
bill exempt from stamp duty, ^ch institution bdongmg to the Consor¬ 
tium may adopt whatever form of guarantee it deems desirable in anv 
particular case. 

This, in outline, is the plan of the system of agricultural credit adopted 
for the Consortium, whidi, furnished with a liberal supply of capital, 
and supported by the confidence of the Venetian agriculturists, will be 
able rapidly to increase in strength. 

§ 8 . The PROPObKD reform 

OF THE VICTOR EMMANUEI, III CREDIT INSTlTUTI01«r FOR OAyRPTA, 

At the session of 7 August 1920 a bill (No. 899) was presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of A^culture (Micidi) for the re¬ 
form of the Victor Emmanuel ICE Credit Institution. This institution, 
establidied by the Daw of 25 June 1906, No. 255, was subdivided into* 
three brandies, Catanzaxo, Cosenza and Reggio. !^di of these brandies 

(2) This XostitutiOED, ooostitated by tbe Decree of 24 Mardh 19x9, No. 497, was formed 
for tbe purpose of contributijig to a more rapid restoration of tbe districts damaged by the 
war, either by granting adwtnoes on the compensation for damage in process of verification 
or settlement by the State, or ty advances and subsidies to societies, firms or private indi¬ 
viduals esga^din worfesafrecoaostTUction os restoration of land, even according to the forms, 
established by the laws on agxicultuxal credit 
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tnll have to assume the name of Agricultural Credit Institution, and will 
he able to carry on the greater part of the busiuess which, hy the Decree 
22 June 1919, No. 1190, the Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for the 
Basilicata was, as we have seen, authorized to cany on. Cnnsidprjtig, 
however, that the means now at the disposal of these institutions will 
not allow of an continuous and profitable effort for the agricultural progress 
of the regions of Calabria, it is proposed that the Treasury should grant 
to each of them an advance of 10,000,000 liras. The period for repayment 
is fixed at 50 years, and the rate of interest due to the State at 3 per cent. 

These institutions will thus be placed in a position to contribute with 
efficiency to the devdopment of the agricultural economy of Calabria, 
especially by employing their own capitd in mortgage loans for improve¬ 
ments, which the Victor Bmmanud III Institute has hitherto been 
unable to do for want of funds, although the need was acutdy fdt. 


In conclusion, the new l^iriation in Italy on agricultural credit has 
ensured a more intense and efficient action on the part of the agricultural 
credit institutions, modifying the system where necessary, strengthening 
the security for loans by a timely reform of the system of privil^es, and 
increasing the funds at their di^osal, all according to the special require¬ 
ments of the various regions. It not only fur^hes to agriculturists, 
individually or combined in associations, the sums required for the ordinary 
cultivation of the fields, but also gives an impulse to cultivation, intensifies 
works of improvement and of agricultural transformation, facilitates the 
purchase of land by those who dhectly cultivate it as wdl as colonization 
and the formation of small holdings. The workup of agricultural credit 
institutions having thus been made more efficacious, thdr funds increased, 
and their business extended to new branches, it may be said with truth thab 
the assistance given to Italian agriculture has continued to respond to its 
growing and manifold exigencies, with beneficial effects on agricultural, 
production and consequentiy on the national economy. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


ORBAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

EARNINGS AND WORDING HOURS OR RARM-WORKERS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


SOURCB (omCIAI,); 

Wjxsqn (Sir James)i K. C* S. I.: Beport to the Board of Agticulture for Scotland on Farndi- 
workers in Scotland in XQxg-ao. Edinburgh, X92X. 

In view of the great changes which have taken pkce during and since 
-the War in the wages and conditions of labour on farms in Scotland, the 
Board of Agriculture deemed it desirable to obtain up-to-date information 
and entrusted to Sir James Wilson the task of preparing a report on the 
subject. The Report, which was published early this year, deals in the 
main with the earnings and working-hours of farm-workers, though other 
matters relating to the conditions of labour are touched upon. 

The most satisfactory basis for such an inquiry would have been to 
obtain returns from a large proportiaii of the farmers of Scotland, as was 
done in 1907 J but it was reused that this would have involved much ex- 
peme, d^y, and trouble, and it was finally decided to issue only a compar- 
ativdy small number of schedules to selected farmers in different parts 
of each conniy. The number of returns received covers about 4 per cent, 
of the number of holdings above fifty acres, and also about 4 per cent, of 
the total number of persons returned as wage-earning farm-workers in the 
census of 1911. 

Schedules were received from 1,096 farms. The number of wage-earn¬ 
ing farm-workers on these farms was as follows : 
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Tabi,e I. — Number oj Farm-Workers on Farms 
from which Schedules were Received. 


Class of worker 
(eaecluding stewardSf grieves, 
and foremen). 

tinder 21. 

Between 

2X and 60^ 

Over 60. 

Total. 

Plotigbmeu. 

332 

1,921 

52 

2,305 

Cattlemen. 

39 

471 

65 

575 

Shepberds... 

17 

332 

46 

395 

Qrtamen. 

60 

296 

68 

424 

Total male workers. . . . 

448 

3,020 

231 

3.899 

Female workers. 

150 

513 

9 

672 

Total, both sexes. 

598 

3,533 

240 

4,371 


According to the Censuses of zgoi and 1911 the ntunber of farm-work 
ers in Scotland was as shown in the following table : 

T?abi,e II. — Number of Farm-Workers in Scotland according 
to the Censtiscs of 1901 and 1911. 


uccapauona 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Faxm-grieves or fore- 

men. 

4,650 

5 

4,635 

7,250 

29 

7,279 

Sh^herds. 

9,647 

9 

9,656 

9,041 

XX 

9,032 

Agricultural l^our- 
exs or farm ser¬ 
vants: 

In charge of horses 

1 

34,352 

4 

34,356 

35,475 

85 

35.560 

In Charge of cattle 

11,617 

4,956 

16,573 

13,806 

6,127 

19.933 

Not otherwise dis¬ 
tinguished . . . 

27,825 

14,836 

42,661 

22,260 

8,785 

31.045 

Total . . . 

88,091 

19,8X0 

107,901 

87,832 

15,037 

102,869 


Doling the war a large proportion of the male farm-workers served 
in the Army or Navy and their places woe to some extent taken by 
women. After the war there was a quick zetum to normal conditions and 
the supply of labour is now approximately equal to the demand. 

Sir James Wilson points out that ^ Report is based upon figures relat¬ 
ing to so small a proportion of the total number of farm-workers that bis 
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calciilations cannot be expected to be absolutely accurate, but they cor¬ 
roborate each other and have stood the test of local criticism and may 
therefoie claim to give approximately true results. 

Of the male workers on the farms included in the inquiry 12 per cent, 
were under 21 and 6 per cent, over 60. Pew youths under 21 were employ¬ 
ed as cattlemen or shepherds but they formed 14 per cent, of the plough¬ 
men and orramen (odd men), these last including all male workers who are 
*not in special charge of animals. Pew men over 60 were employed as 
ploughmen,butthey formed about 12 per cent, of the cattlemen, shep¬ 
herds, and orramen. Very few women over 60 were employed, but 22 
per c^t. ot the total were under 21, 

I. — EARNINGS. 

In giving a summary of those parts of the Report which relate to eam- 
mg we will omit the parts relating to the minimum wages fixed in Scotland 
under the Com Production Act, 1917, as we propose to deal fully with this 
question on a future occasion. Intimate though the connection may seem 
between earnings and minimum wages, they can well be studied separately. 
In fact, Sir James Wilson states that until recently in most districts the 
minimum rates of wages fixed by the Wages Committees have been well 
below the average wages actually paid to the different classes of workers, 
so that the decisions of the Committees have had little direct effect on the 
actual wages paid to the great majority of farm-workers, except in Caith¬ 
ness and one or two other areas, where the minimum rates weie adopted as 
the basis of the wages to be paid. 

Throughout Scotland a dear distinction is drawn between the married 
and single men. The married man is provided with a house, and generally 
with large allowances, while the unmarried man usually sleeps with his 
relatives, or is provided with bare sleeping accommodation and food in the 
farm-kitchen, or, if he sleeps in a bothy (a i or 2 roomed cottage), with 
considerably smaller allowances. On the farms for which returns have been 
received the number employed of each class, between the ages of 21 and 
60 (exduding stewards, grieves and foremen), was as follows : 


Tabi,R III. — Number of Men between 21 and 60. 


Class. 

Msxried. 

Single. 

TotaL 

Ploujgrfameii . 

i» 37 i 

550 

1,921 

Cattlemen.. .. 

360 

ZXI 

471 

Sbepherda.. 

*77 

55 

33 * 

Orxamen. 

194 

X02 

296 

Total . . . 

2,202 

8x8 

3 ,P*o 


Of the men between 21 and 60 peimanently employed on these 
73 per cent. married men, the proportions married in the difleient 
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classes being:— plouglunen, 71 per cent .; cattlemen, 76; shepherds, 83; 
and orramen, 66 per cent. 

§ I. MAKRIBD PI, 00 GHUSM BSI'WSSN 21 AND 60. 

I^or Scotland as a whole the most important class of farm-workers is 
that of the married ploughmen, the great majority of whom are engaged for 
the year, though in some counties they are engaged for the half-year from 
Whitsunday or Martinmas. As an almost universal rule the married 
plor^hman is provided with a cottage on the farm, free of rent and rates, 
in part payment of his wages and also certain allowances. 

CasA Wages. — The cash wage paid to married ploughmen naturally 
varies according to the quantity and value of the allowances he is to 
receive. North of the Tay and Clyde the cash wage is still fixed at so many 
pounds per year or half-year, and drawn by the ploughman as he requires 
it. But monthly, fortnightly and weekly payments are becoming mtudi 
more common. 

The average cash wage for the whole of Scotland of the married plough¬ 
men according to the returns rendered was 3gs. 8d. per week. In the follow¬ 
ing table is shown the average cash wag^ per week of married plough¬ 
men in the counties of Scotland in the winter half-year 19Z9-20. 


Tabi^B IV. — Average CasA Wages -per Week of Marriei FlougAmen 
between 21 and 60 in tAe Winter Half-year 1919-20. 


County 

Average 
cash wages 
per 
week 

County 

Average 
cash wages 


8 

d 


8 

d 

C^lanlrmaTirtati. 

51 

9 

Berwick . 

39 

5 

Renfiew . 

31 

0 

Roxburgh . 

38 

3 

Dumbarton . 

50 

8 

Bute and Arran . 

38 

z 

Ayt . 

47 

0 , 

. 

34 

5 

l^anark. 

46 

zx 

Naim. 

34 

3 

Stirling. 

46 

9 

Ross and Cromarty . • • - 

32 

IZ 

Blfe. 

45 

9 

AigyU t . 

3t 

9 

l4nlitiigow. 

45 

3 


30 

zz 

Kinross • • • . . 

44 

3 

Wigtown . . . 

30 

xo 

Midlothian. 

43 

8 

Aberdeen* . . . 

30 

5 

Forfar. 

43* 

3 

Banff . 

29 

6 

Peebles . 

42 

IX 

Ittvemeas .* . • 

29 

2 

Haddington • *. 

41 

9 

Shetland . 

27 

0 

Perth. 

41 

9 

Sutherland .. 

23 

I 

Dumfries . . 

40 

9 

fTinqga 

x$ 

10 

Sdkirk.. 

40 

A 

Orkney. * . . 

zS 

9 

Eirfecudbiight. 

39 

ir 

All.Sootland . . - 

39 

8 
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AUmances. —Tlie allowances vary greatly in diSerent parts of tire 
country and even between men on tbe same farm- And although there is a 
customnry scale of allowances in most counties, the ploughman makes his 
own bargain, according to the circumstances of his rannly or his own 
wishes in the matter. 

Oatmeal is one of the most important artides allowed and commonly 
forms part of the married plought^'s earnings in all counties except in 
the south-east of Scotland. The quantity allowed varies from lo stqjies 
per fltitii-im in I/inlithgow and Stirling to loo stones in part of Wigtown. 
In the North-east counties of Scotland a common rate is 65 stones of oat¬ 
meal per gntiiiiUj reckoned as 6 ^ bolls of 10 stones each. On the other 
hand in the counties in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 20 stones per annum, 
ox 10 stones in the half-year is the common rate. Sometimes it is stipu¬ 
lated that the ploughman may have half his allowance in flour instead of 
oatmeaL 

Milk is the most valuable allowance. North of the Clyde and Forth a 
free supply of fresh milk is usually stipulated. In Fast Fife, Kinross, 
Argyll, Perth, Forflir and Kincardine the daily quantity is generally half 
an imperial gallon (16 gills or 4 pints). If milkis scarce in the winter this 
quantity is reduced to 12 gills or 3 pints. 

Farther north the more common rate is the Scotch i^t (i2 gills or 
3 imperial pints). South of the Clyde and Forth the custom has died out. 
In some counties, notably Kosbm^h, Berwick and the Highland counties, 
it is not uncommon for the married ploughman to be allowed the keep of 
a cow. The cow is sometimes owned by the jdoughman, who gets its milk 
and its calf, and sometimes by the farmer, in which case the ploughman only 
gets the milk. The farmer in each case provides a certain amount of food 
for the animal. 

Another usual allowance is potatoes. Sometimes they are supplied 
as they are lifted from the flelds ;in other cases tht f are dressed or " ware " 
potatoes. In Wigtown, Argyll, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Mo¬ 
ray. Naim and Inverness the allowance is i ton per annum. In Kinross and 
Soss-shiie a common allowance is 30 cwt. and in Fast Fife 3 tons per an¬ 
num. In the I/otfaians 16 cwt. of dressed potatoes and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Glasgow 8 cwt. per year are allowed. In Selkirk, Sozburgh and 
Berwick the allowance is usually made in the form of the produce of so 
many yards of drill. Common rates are 1,200 yards (about Ys acre) iu 
Selkirk, and 1,600 yards 1^/4 acre) in Roxburgh and Berwick. In Suther¬ 
land, Cdthness, Oikneyand Shetlmd the usualrateis 6ochains (1,320 yards). 
In the Highlands and in Wigtown it is the produce of 1,000 yards. 

Throughout the south of Scotland it is not usual to provide a free allow¬ 
ance of coal, except in Wigtown, where 5 tons or less is frequently part 
of the bargain; but in the counties north of Perth and Forfar i to 4 tons is 
allowed. In Naim, Inverness and Ross i or 2 loads of firewood in the 
year are often provided free. 

It is sometimes part of the bargain that the ploughman shall be allowed 
to ke^ a pig or poultry, apd usually he can take any straw he may require 
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or enough manure for his garden. In the extreme north he is sometimes 
given a fat sheep or a side of bacon. 

Generally speaking, the cash wage agreed upon is understood to cover 
all cash payments for the year or half year, except in the case ot recognised 
overtime. But in Wigtown, Selkirk, Roxtyurgh, Berwick,E^nbtugh, Bin- 
lithgow, Clackmannan, and Stirling and some other counties in the South 
of Scotland an additional harvest fee of £1, £z los., or £2 is generally paid. 

It is the universal custom for the farmer to provide free cartage for the 
married ploughman's coal, firewood and fiitting, and as the married plon gb- 
man changes his ^ce of employment about once in three years, this privi¬ 
lege is of considerable value. 

ValuaUoti of Allowances. — Under Sec. 12 (i) ( 5 ) of the Com Production 
Act, Z917 and the Regulations made thereundi^, District Committees are 
required to define the value at whidi benefits or advantages are to be reck¬ 
oned as payment of wages in heu of payment in cash for the purposes of 
the minimum wage. The Central Committee has laid down the general piin- 
dples, (i) that the house and garden are to be reckoned at the value [^aoed 
upon them in the last valuation roll of the county, and (2) that in the 
case of potatoes the price is taken to be that current at the time when the 
tnain crop is lifted. The valuations of the principal articles are presented 
in Table V (page 294I. 

Weekly Value of AUowatwes. — The average total weekly value of al¬ 
lowances was zos. 7 d., that is the allowances accounted for 2 Z per cent, of 
the total earnings. But this proportion varied very greatly in different 
counties. Por instance, in Midlothian where the total earnings ware 47s. 
4d., the value of the allowances was only 3s. 8d. (8 per cent.}, w]^ in Aber¬ 
deen, where the total eaminp were 478. zzd., the albwances were valued at 
nolessthan 175.6d. ( 37 per cent.). 'Throughout the area south of the Clyde 
and Porth (with the exception of Wigtown, Z5s. 5d.), the aver^ value of 
the allowance was less than zos. a week, while north of the Gyde and Porth 
it was (except in Shetland) over 12s. a week. 

Table VI (page 295) shows the average value of allowances per week 
of married ploughmen between az and ^ in each county of Scotland in 
the winter half-year 19Z9-20. 

Earnings. — In comparing the average total weekly eamingp of mar¬ 
ried ploughmen in the different counties, it is desirable to distinguish be¬ 
tween those counties in which the cash wage was mainly fixed at Whitsun¬ 
day Z9Z9 and those counties in which the cash wages payable in the winter 
of Z9Z9-20 were 'mainly fixed at Martin TnB.s Z9Z9. 

In the latter cases, the average earnings were usually higher than in 
the former cases, because, when the Whitsunday engagements were made, 
the cost of living was falling, while it was higlier and rising before 
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Tabi.K VI. — Average Value of Alloxoanccs per Week 
of Married Ploughman bciween zi ami 60 in the Winter Half-yea? 1919-20. 



Avcra|3(e 


Average 

County 

value 

of otlow.ioccs 

County 

value 

of allowances 


per week 


I)er week 


8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

Stttherlaud.. 

20 

10 

Roatburgh. 

8 

10 

Perth. 

tS 

7 

Selldtk. 

7 

8 

Kincardine.. 

xS 

2 

Z^anark. 

7 

8 

Aberdeen. 

17 

6 

Shetland.. . . . . 

7 

8 

Caithness. 

17 

6 

Foebles. 

7 

X 

Orkney. 

17 

3 

Dumfries. 

6 

8 

Naim .. 

17 

X 

sarkcudbright. 

6 

7 

Argyll. 

16 

S 

Clackmannan. 

6 

4 

Forfar. 

x6 

2 

Ayr. 

5 

XX 

•Invemess. 

x6 

2 

Stirling. 

5 

8 

Moray.. 

x6 

X 

Dumbarton. 

5 

2 

Bute and Arran. 

15 

9 

Renfrew. 

5 

X 

Wigtown,. 

15 

5 • 

I^inlithgow. 

4 

4 

Ross and Cromarty, .... 

13 

9 

Haddington . 

4 

2 

Fife. 

KltlTOSS.. . 

13 

X2 

• 9 

0 

XX 

2 

Midlothian. 

3 

8 

Berwick. 

AH ScoUand . . . 

10 

7 


Tables VII and VIII show the average total weekly eamings of married 
plotaghmen in the two groups of counties : 


Tabi,B VII. — Average Total Weekly Earnings of Married Ploughmen be¬ 
tween 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year 1919-20 in Counties in which the 
Cash Wage was mainly fixed at Whitsunday 1919* 
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In this list Ayr stands high, probably because of its proximity to the 
industrial area, and because in North Ayr some of the married men were 
engaged at Martinmas. The high place taken by Kincardine and Naim 
maybe due to the high cash value of the allowances in those counties. 


Tabi,e VIIL — Average Toial Weekly Earnings of Married 'Ploughmen he- 
tween 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-Year 1919-20 tn Counties tn which 
the Cask Wage was ma%nly fi^ed at Martinmas 1919. 


Cotmty ^ 

« 

Average 
totel earnings 

' week 

1 

County 

Average 

total 

per 

week 


! e. 


s. 

d. 

Perth.. 

60 4 

Dumbarton. 

55 10 

Forfar. 

59 5 

Lanark.. 

54 

7 

File .1 

58 9 

Bute aud Anan.. 

53 10 

Clarlfinantiflw. 

TSrlmrMA 

58 I 

57 2 

56 1 

StirUug . 

« 

53 

5 

Renfrew .' 

1 

All Scotland . . . 

50 

3 


§ 2, SlNODE PLOUGHMEN BETWEEN 21 AND 60. 

A strict comparison cannot be made between the figures for the average 
cash wages of sin^e men in the diSerent counties, because naturally, where 
a man lives with his parents and receives his wage almost totally in cash it 
is much higher than where he lives in a bothy and receives larger allowances, 
or where he is boarded and lodged at the expense of his employer. It may 
be remarked, however, that, while the average cash wage for all Scotland 
for single ploughmen was 35s. id., the county averages varied from 19s- 
lod. in Orkney to 52s. id. in Borto, 

The average value of the allowances was iis, 2d per week, but varied 
greatly between the difierent counties. 5 or instance, in Haddington 
for 14 sin^e men the average value of the allowances was only is. iid. 
probably because most of the men were living with their parents or relat¬ 
ives. In Perth, where a large proportion of the men were living in bothies, 
the average value of the allowances was 15s. 5d. 

The average total earnings of the 550 single ploughmen between 21 and 
60 w^ for all Scotland 46s. 3d. per week, that is 4s. less than the average 
for the mamed ploughmen between those ages. The highest average 
weekly earnings were in Forfar, 62s. 4d. and the lowest in Orkney, 34s, 3d. 

Table IX (page 297) shows the earnings of single ploughmen. 

§ 3. All ploughmen (married and single) between 21 and 60. 

Table X (page 2983 shows the earnings of all ploughmen (married 
and rin^e) between 21 and 60. 
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Tabi,p< IX. — Average Wee/ily Earmngs of Single Ploiiglmeti 
between 2T and ()0 m the Winter Ilalf-yeai 1919-20. 


Coimly 


I^oIfar . • . 

Kincardine . 

Ifife. 

Renfrew. . . 

OLadonannon 
Perth .... 

Kinross . . . 

Dumbarton . 

Peebles. . • 

14 nllthgow. 

I^anark. 

Aberdeen. 

Ayr. 

Midlothian. 

Stilling. 

Hotay. 

Dtimfrles. 

BanfC. 

Raim. 

Berwick. 

Wigtown. 

Ross and Cromarty . 

Haddington. 

Roxburgh. 

Inverness. 

Sutherland .... 

Kirkcudbright. . . 

Selkirk. 

Bute and Axxan. 

Argyll. 

Caithness. . . . 

Orkney. 

Shetland 

All Scotland • . . 


Average 
ca'-li wages 
per 
week 

Average 

value 

of allowances 
per week 

Average 

earnings 

per 

week 

s. 

d. 





52 

X 

10 

3 

62 

4 

44 

10 

12 

5 

57 

3 

43 

7 

II 

0 

54 

7 

41 

6 

10 

0 

51 

6 

39 

6 

IX 

9 

51 

4 

35 

3 

t 5 

5 

50 

8 

34 

3 

15 

0 

49 

3 

32 

2 

X6 

8 

48 

10 

32 

8 

15 

0 

47 

8 

34 

7 

13 

I 

47 

8 

29 

II 

16 

10 

46 

9 

32 

6 

14 

0 

46 

6 

34 

3 

XX 

10 

46 

I 

39 

9 

5 

3 

45 

2 

32 

0 

12 

6 

44 

6 

31 

0 

13 

5 

44 

5 

31 

2 

12 

5 

43 

7 

31 

2 

X 2 

5 

43 

7 

29 

3 

14 

0 

43 

3 

39 

0 

4 

2 

43 

2 

35 

9 

7 

0 

42 

9 

32 

TI 

9 

10 

42 

9 

40 

9 

I 

IX 

42 

8 

38 

X 

4 

6 

42 

7 

30 

6 

IX 

10 

42 

4 

26 

0 

i 5 

3 

42 

3 

29 

XI 

IX 

5 

41 

4 

39 

5 

I 

8 

41 

4 

25 

8 

15 

3 

40 

IT 

27 

7 

IX 

2 

38 

9 

21 

9 

12 

9 

34 

6 

19 

10 

14 

5 

34 

3 

35 


XI 


46 
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Table X. — Avemge Weekly Earnings of all Ploughmen 
{Married and Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year igig-20. 


Cotmty 


Forfar .... 

Perth. .... 

Fife. 

PlflrlfTnQtinati . 

Renfrew . . . 

Kincardine . 

Kinross . . . 

Dnmbarton. . 

I<anark. . . 

Ajt:. 

Stirling, • 

Peebles. . 

Ifinlithgow 
Naim . . 

Aberdeen. 

3 £idlothian 
Berwick . 

Dumfries . 

Moray . 

SeUdrk. 

Roxburgh. 

Wigtown. 

Kirkcudbright. . . . 

Ross and Cromarty . 

Bute and Arran. . . 

Haddington. 

Banff. 

Argyll . . 

Inverness. 

Sutherland 

Caithness. 

Orkney. . 

Shetland . 

All Scotland 


Average 

Average 

Average 

cash wages 
per week 

of allowances 
per week 

earnings 
per week 




d. 



47 

3 

13 

6 

60 


40 

3 

17 

II 

58 


45 

4 

12 

9 

58 


48 

2 

7 

II 

56 


49 

8 

5 

II 

55 


39 

8 

15 

2 

54 

10 

39 

II 

13 

10 

53 

9 

41 

5 

10 

10 

52 

3 

41 

II 

10 

4 

52 

3 

43 

9 

7 

3 

51 

0 

43 

6 

7 

2 

50 

8 

41 

10 

8 

0 

49 

10 

43 

3 

6 

0 

49 

3 

32 

4 

15 

xo 

48 

2 

31 

5 

15 

10 

47 

3 

43 

3 

3 

xo 

47 

X 

39 

3 

7 

7 

46 

10 

39 

0 

7 

8 

46 

8 

30 

II 

15 

5 

46 

4 

AO 

0 

6 

3 

46 

3 

38 

3 

7 

xo 

46 

I 

31 

7 

14 

3 

45 

10 

38 

8 

7 

2 

45 

10 

32 

II 

12 

xo 

45 

9 

30 

0 

^5 

6 

45 

6 

41 

8 

3 

9 

45 

5 

30 

4 

« 14 

3 ' 

44 


30 

0 

14 

2 

44 

2 

29 

9 

14 

2 

43 

11 

23 

10 

19 

8 

43 

6 

19 

9 

16 

I 

35 

XO 

19 

2 

16 

2 

35 

4 

27 

0 

7 

8 

34 

8 

38 


10 

xo 

49 
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The average weekly eamings of all ploughmen (married and single) 
between 21 and 60, were thus for all Scotland 49s. 2d. This figure maybe 
compared with igs. 8d., the corresponding average given for adult horse¬ 
men in the report for 1907 —indicating a rise in cash value of 150 per cent, 
during those twelve years. 

In 1907 the eamings were highest in the counties in the centre of Scot¬ 
land (Dumbarton, Ivanark, Stirling, Clackmannan, Ivinlithgow, Renfrew 
and Fife), where, owing mainly to the proximity of coal andiron, industrial 
activity had been most fully developed. The main reason for the com¬ 
paratively high eamings in the nine counties at the top of the list in 1919-20 
is that in all of them, except Kincardine, the cash wage current in the win¬ 
ter half-year 1919-20 had been fixed about November 1919, while in most 
of the other counties it had been fixed about May 1919, when current 
wages were lower. 

In 1907 agricultural earnings were lowest in Wigtown and in the 
northern counties, distant from the centres of industry, and in 1919-20 
they were still lowest in the northern counties. 


[To be continued). 


HOLLAND. 

THE REGULATION OR THE WORKING HOURS 

OF agricultural labourers 

OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Abbeidswsd X919 [Labour law). <— Staatsblad van bet Koninkrijh der Ncderlanden [O&xdaX 
Journal of the Blingdom of Holland) No 6241 i Noveinber 1919. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Nederlandsche Akkerbouwers {Assoctaiion of Dutch AgncuUural Labourers), Report of the 
^general meeting of Ihi*^ association held on 14 December 1930. — Nieuwe Rotterdanische 
Courant, 17 December 1920 (morning edition). 

Koninbxijb: Nedrriandsch lyANDBOUWcoMHE {Royal CommtHee of Dutch Agricttliurists), 
Report of the general meeting of this committee, held on 12 Febmary 1931. Nieuwe 
Rotierdantsche Courant, 13 February 1921 (morning editiou). 

Wettelijxb beschermung van Eandbouwarbeid {Legal Protection of AgrtcuUural Labour), 
Proposal of the general meeting of the Netherland Union for the I^egal Protection of Eab- 
ourets, held 16 February 1921. — t^ieuwe Rottardamsche Courantf 17 February 1921 (even¬ 
ing edition). 
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Wettelike Beschjermuxo van Asbeidbrs in hbt I^ANDBOUWBEDRnjF {Legal Protection 
of Agricultural Labourers) Report of the general meeting of the Netherland Union for the 
I^egal Protection of I^abonreis, held 26 ffebruary 1931. — Nieuwo Rotterdamsche Courant^ 
s 6 Febmary 1921 (evening edition). 

Eesstb Kamer. Staatsbegrooting 1921. Hoofdbtnk X A (Arbeid), Mcniorie van Antwoord 
{Senate, State Budget, 1921, Chapter X A ILabour'l. Answer of the Minister). — Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant, 3 Mardb. 1921 (morning edition). 

Bond van Meleveehoxtders {Dairy Farnters* Club), Report of the general meeting of the 
Dairy Farmers’ Club, held 9 March 1921. Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 10 March (morn¬ 
ing edition). 

Wetteujeb bbskermung van der X^andarbbider {Legal Protection of the Agricultural Lab¬ 
ourer), — Land en Vee, XV, 10, Roennond, ix Msurch 1921. 

Nederlandsceb TiNNBonwRAAD {Council of Dutch Horticulture). Report of the general 
meeting of this coundlf held 22 1921. — Nieuwe RoUcrdatnsche Courant, 23 March 

1921 (evening edition) and 24 March 1931 (morning edition). 

Hex Arbeidsvraagstos voor den l,ANDBonw {The Labour Question in Agricnliure). Conclu¬ 
sions of a report draTO up by the Dutch Agricultural Society. — Nieuwe Rotterdam^ 
sche Coiuant, 20 March 1921 (evening edition). 


In the first paragraph of the first article of the Dutch Labour Law, 
dated i Kovember 1919 {Journal Official du Royaume desPaysBas, No. 264) 
exception was expressly made of agricultural labour, sylviculture and 
stockbreeding. Hitherto agriculture had been entirely free from legal 
restrictions, but it became known that it had been decided to introduce also 
into agriculture the system of protecting the labourer which the Law 
of 1919 introduced into industry. 

Protests were soon heard. Important organizations, among which 
were the Association of Dutch Agriculturists, and the Royal Committee 
of Dutch Agriculturists, dedared themselves opposed to any limitation 
of working hours. 

The general meeting of the first of these two sodeties, hdd at Rot¬ 
terdam on 14 Decemter 1920, went so far as to petition the Govern¬ 
ment not only to withdraw its bill, but to exempt from the obHg- 
ations imposed upon them by the law already in force all blacksmiths, 
wheelwri^ts, etc., in the country districts. At a meeting of the second 
of these sodeties, held at the Hague on 12 February 1921, the following 
resolution was passed by 57 votes to 12 : 

“ The ddegates at the general meeting of the Royal Committee of 
Dutch Agriculturists, representing ten agricultural sodeties, farmers' dubs 
and associations, together with national and provindal sodeties of agri¬ 
culturists, embradng all branches of the agricultural industry; 

** In view of the existence, at the oflSce of the Minister of Labour, 
of bills relating to the regulation of the working hours in the agricultural 
industry; 

** In consideration of the fact that under existing economic dreum- 
stances ^ the future of Dutch agriculture is very uncertain, and that 
already in certain paTts of our country conditions are such that they 
away from many agricultural industries the guarantee of a suffident re- 
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turn, and in the belief that attention should be paid to the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of this industry; 

Considering that for the good of our country, which is intimately 
connected with that of the peasant, it is of supreme importance that noth¬ 
ing should be done which would adversely affect the economic develop¬ 
ment of the agricultural industry; 

" Earnestly request the Minister of labour to refrain from regulat¬ 
ing working hours in the agricultural industry. " 

While the delegates of landed proprietors and employers placed them¬ 
selves on the national standpoint, rejecting every restriction of labour, the 
Dutch Association for the Eegal Protection of Ivabourers, the president 
of whidi is Prof. Mgr. Dr. W. H. Kolens, Dutch representative at the lab¬ 
our conferences of Washington and Geneva, took a wider view of the 
question. As a preparation for the Third International I^abour Conference 
convened for the end of October at Geneva, a general meeting was summon¬ 
ed, as the directors held that the preliminary questions to be considered 
before the discussion were suflicient to ocatpy a special meeting, since in 
a short time Holland would probably find herself face to face with the pro¬ 
blem : How should the legislature contribute to the limitation of the work¬ 
ing hours in agriculture? 

In agreement with the members, the directors again arranged for an 
interchange of views on the question in a report drawn up by six persons 
who nught be considered experts on the subject. In the choice of these 
experts, the director were actuated by the consideration that the 
inquiry would not be impartial if the discussion were prepared solely 
by partisans of the legal restriction of labour and it was therefore neces¬ 
sary to choose experts equally from among the delegates of labour’ organ¬ 
izations and those of employers. An effort was also made to let the choice 
fall upon different industries and branches of industries, without however 
accentuating the differences between them to such a point as to give every 
form of agricultural industry an opportunity of making itself heard. 

To facilitate the work of andysis for the experts, the directors 
addressed to them the following list of questions: 

(1) In what way should the working hours be restricted ? Should they 
be’limited by being fixed per day, per week, or for a longer period ? If the 
working hours are to be limited, what maximum number of working 
hours would be accepted in Holland for the various forms of agriculture 
industry ? 

(2) How should overtime work be regulated? If a maximum number 
of daily working hours be accepted for a normal amount of work, ought 
large possibilities to be permitted for doing overtime work ? If the reply 
be afiSmative, should tMs overtime work be limited to determined periods, 
and what should those periods be ? Is it possible or desirable to add 
to the conditions regulating overtime work tHs condition : that the work¬ 
ing hours of men doing overtime work at a certain period should be dimin¬ 
ished in just proportion at other times of the year ? 

(3} ^ whom should the application of the restrictions of working 
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hours be entrusted ? To what classes of agricultural labourers should 
such restrictions be applied ? What attitude should be assumed with 
regard to the members of the family of a small employer who carries on 
his business without outside assistance ? 

The meeting called by the Dutch Association for the l^egal Protection 
of lyabourers took place at Utrecht on 26 February 1921. Among those 
present were the Minister of Labour, his Director-general and the Director- 
general of Agriculture. AH the experts gave their opinions clearly and 
of the" e we give a resume: 

All were agreed as to the necessity of regulating agricultural labour, 
but they differed much as to the extent to which it ought to be restricted. 

An agricultural expert and farmer was opinion that the mammum* 
duration should be fixed at ten hours per day, chiefly because beyond 
this limit horses cannot work to their full strength. In winter, the days being 
short, the working hours would in practice be very much reduced. Thus 
an average day of nine hours might be calculated, in which time would 
be included the time spent by the labourer in going to the place where 
he works and in returning to bis home. He would thus be actually at 
work from 8 to 8 % hours. Should the day of nine hours be preferred, 
power must be given to make the number of hours ten in summer, and 
reduce them to eight in winter. 

Two other agriculturists proposed respectively a basis of eight to nine 
hours, and a maximum of ten hours which might however be raised to 
twelve in the months of June, July and August, while the working day 
would be of eight hours in the months of November, December, January 
and February. 

The two agricultural labourers and the delegate of a Catholic .society 
of horticulturists, stock-breeders and farmers, expressed on the other hand 
the desire that the basis should be an eight hours day. 

One of the agricultural labourers desired an average of seven hours 
in winter, and nine in summer, in the interest of the workmen, because 
in summer they must earn more. The Catholic delegate thought that the 
year might be divided into three periods, to be specified for each branch 
of industry, for which the duration of work would be six times a week, 
seven, eight and nine hours respectively. The other workman was of 
the same opinion, and proposed that the suggested periods fOaould be of 
four months each. 

The milk industry is regulated by the Labour Law of 1919, and must 
therefore conform to the eight hours day. 

The two agricultural labourers and the Catholic delegate alone express¬ 
ed an opinion about Sunday labour. The delegate was of opinion that 
this should always be considered as overtime work, except as regards 
stockbreeding. One workman thought that Sunday work was unavoid¬ 
able only in glairy farming, but he believed that it nught be much reduced 
by using milk-machines; besides, as it would be necessary to find additional 
labourers for Sunday, this increase in the number of workers employed 
would facilitate the solution of the problem of reducing the long day's 
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work of those employed in stock-breeding. The other workman recognized 
the necessity of Sunday work for the care and milking of cattle. A work¬ 
ing day of four hours might be fixed for Sunday or there might be as 
many hours ot work on Sundays as on week-days, allowing to the labourers 
four periods of thirty-six hours of rest per month, to be taken in turns. 

In any case, the working hours of Sunday should be substracted from 
those of the following week. 

On the question of Saturday afternoon one of the agricultural ex¬ 
perts and one of the labourers were the only persons who expressed an 
opinion. The first believed that for economic reasons it was impossible 
to give a holiday on that afternoon, and the second thought the question 
should be settled by collective agreements. As regards stockbreeding, 
the difficulty of a fixed working day was generally recognized. One of the 
agricultural experts asked for ten hours of work. Both labourers spoke 
in favour of a long rest at noon; one of them, considering seven hours in 
winter and nine in summer as sufficient, proposed that the hours of work 
should he from five o'clock to half-past seven and from eight to half-past 
eleven in the morning, and from four to seven in the afternoon, and he 
thought that even tor workers living at the farm a limitation of the weekly 
hours of work and fixed hours of rest would be possible. 

All the experts agreed that at certain times overtime work is un¬ 
avoidable. 

The first of the agricultural experts thought that it would be neces¬ 
sary to work twelve hours a day during haymaking and wheat harvest. 
If the working day were fixed at ten hours, it would be nece5»sary to allow 
overtime work during a period of at least thirty days. If the working day 
were fixed at ten hours in summer and eight in winter, it would be necessary 
to count forty-five days of overtime work to be distributed at the pleasure 
of the employer or by a law specifying the work to be done in this way. 

The second expert in the same class rather vaguely advocated over¬ 
time work, but only in the case of absolute necessity, and for a higher 
rate of wages. 

One of the agricultural labourers recognized the necessity of overtime 
work during harvest, perhaps two hours per day for six weel^ in the year, 
and in cases oi absolute necessity, always with supplementary payment. 
The other maintained that certain periods should be fixed for this work, 
by commissions of experts, and that for an adult workman one hundred 
hours in the year should be taken as the maximum. 

The delegate of the Catholic society would allow two hours a day or 
eleven hours a week for six weeks, and he asked besides that a certain num¬ 
ber of hours should be specified for extraordinary circumstances. 

With the exception of the first agricultural expert and one of the 
agricultural labourers, all the experts were agreed that during the less 
busy periods a diminution of working hours equal to the overtime work 
should be allowed* According to one workman the amount might be 
determined by means of pass-books, in which the name of the employer and 
the number of hours of overtime worked by the worker should be entered. 
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In reply to tlie third question, one of the experts expressed the opinion 
that the regulation should be put in force by local commissions composed 
of employers and labourers ^ith an impartial chairman, and without 
the intervention of officials who were not experts. The delegate of the 
Catholic society desired that in this matter there should be a common 
agreement between the employers and the labourers' organisations. 

All the experts agreed that the fanner cultivating his own land should 
have complete liberty of working, and that the labour of dbildren above 
fourteen years of age should be out of school hours. One of the workmen 
wished to forbid absolutely all emplo3rment of children, another would 
allow of their being occupied out of sdiool hours, but never before eight 
o'clock in the morning nor after six o'clock in the evening. 

On the question of the work of the wives of peasant proprietors opin¬ 
ions differed. The agricultural experts and one of the labourers disap¬ 
proved of legislation on this point; the other labourer even declared it to 
be impossible ; the Catholic delegate, while declaring his conviction 
that the ideal condition would be to do without women's labour altoge¬ 
ther, would for the present only require special arrangements for daily 
periods of rest for the wives and daughters of peasant proprietors. 

Two experts considered that young person^ should be protected by 
the law, at least by the prohibition of overtime work. It was most desir¬ 
able to give young people an opportunity to profit by leisure hours by 
devoting them to some course of instruction, of training or of religion- 

Speaking generally, all were agreed that the regulations as to the num¬ 
ber of working hours should be applied to wage-earning workmen, but one 
workman, in his capacity as expert, wished to except labourers lodged on 
the farm, as being able to undertake longer hours. 

The Cathohe delegate and one of the agricultural labourers desired 
that piece-work, and work done by two together, should be on account 
and on the responsibility of the employer. 

After the reports had been presented a short discussion took place 
in whidi the employers maintained that competition with foreign countries 
would be rendered impossible if the working hours were limited. Thus a 
national question again took first place, although the meeting was convened 
in view of an international regulation. 

At the close of the meeting — when no resolution could be proposed — 
the president insisted that the whole world was in perfect agreement 
that legal restriction of the working hours in agriculture could not be 
carried out in the same way as in other industries. There might, he said, 
be some difference of opinion, but scarcely any one would venture to 
m a i n tain that there is no need for any regulation. The question is to 
find a solution of the difiSculty. A law might be passed to regulate the 
problem as a whole, but much latitude would have to be given to the com¬ 
missions which deal with the subject. In conclusion, his general impression 
was that some regulation is much to be desired, but that the industry must 
not be injured. 

The Minister of I^abour was also convinced of the necessity of legal 
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regulation. He had expressed this opinion on 2 March 1921 in the First 
Chamber as shown by tib.e report of his reply. On that occasion he even 
gave it to be understood that the bills might be considered to be ready. 

As it is always possible to exercise influence on a bill which has not 
yet been introduced, various organizations began to discuss in their meet¬ 
ings the future legal regulations. 

Thus this question of the regulation of work and worldng hours was 
brought forward in the general meeting of the Dairy Farmers' Qub in 
Amsterdam on 9 March 1921. On that occasion the president stated that 
the workers engaged in the breeding industry desired an increase of salary, 
not a diminution of the hours of labour. Others speakers, holding op¬ 
posite views, said that public opinion required the limitation of agricul¬ 
tural labour at least to ten hours and that it would be useless to resist 
this desire. They acknowledged the real right of the worker as regards 
this question. 

The president maintained his opinion that regulation mi^t be ap¬ 
plicable to large industries, but it would be fatal to most of the smdl 
farmers who combine stockbreeding With agriculture. 

It was resolved to petition the government not to apply any limitation 
to the hours of work, so that the production of milk should not he hindered. 

Land en Vee, the organ of the Catholic farmers of South Holland, 
in its issue of ii March 1921, devotes a leading article to the question of 
working hours; it expresses the desire that the farmers' associations and 
especially the Dutch Peasants' League {Nederlandsche Boerenbond) to which 
nearly aU the Catholic farmers belong, should call a meeting for the dis¬ 
cussion of this important subject. 

The Dutch Horticulturists' Coimdl {Nederlandsche Tmnbouwraad) 
which contains 70,000 members induding nearly all the horticultural 
employers, also put the question of worldng hours on the agenda 
of its general meeting held at Utrecht 23 Mardi. The president said that 
in this industry, in consequence of the mutual confidence existing between 
employers and workers, there was no marked opposition between the two, 
and therefore little or no need of legal regulation. Many other speakers 
explained that horticulture could not accept a day of eight hours, and 
that in fact any legal regulation would be useless, considering that after 
enquiry it was proved that in this industry the duration of work was nearly 
always Fmited to nine hours, scarcely ever amounting to ten. The presid¬ 
ent summed up the discussion as follows; The Horticulturists' Council 
is of opinion that the condition of this industry is such that it recognizes 
no reason for legal regulation, and that as a rule collective agreements 
are sufficient; that neverthdess it takes into consideration that a legal 
regulation is inevitable; that with regard to this the staff will do their 
best, and that lastly, the meeting autiiorizes the central board to do all 
that is necessary to make the regdation as flexible as possible. 

A Committee, nominated by the Zedand Agpricultural Society {Zui^ 
sche Landbouw maatschappij) to make enquiries as to the diminution 
of the wortang hours, formulated the following condusions in its report: 
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(1) After establishing the legal regulaticn of the working day in 
workshops and factories the Government can scarcely avoid doing the 
same for agriculture. 

(2) In this case it will be necessary to fix a maximum of 60 hours' 
work per week. 

(3) Exceptions must be made to this rule for work done by a fanner 
on his own land; work in the drying and packing of produce liable to de* 
teriorate; the work of stable-men, file care of cattle and milking. 

(4) Special regulations should be made for blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
harness-makers, millers and dairy men, unless these are exempted from 
legal regulation. 

(5) It is not desirable that the law should fix the time of the day at 
which work is permitted. 

(6) The carrying out of the law and the supervision should be 
undert^en with the help of local commissions composed of employers 
and workmen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE EIGHT HOURS DAY EST AGRICULTURE 

By jACQTTBb Souses:, 

Chief of Section t» the Mtrtistry of Social Insurance at Prague, 


In Czechoslovakia the principle of the eight hours day was laid down 
by the Law of 19 December 1918, Xo. 91, for all kinds of labour, induding 
agricultural lab(^. 

Several orders have been published regulating the application of this 
law, which came into force on 13 January 1919. As far as agricultural 
labour is concerned, the working hours of persons regularly employed 
in agricultural and forestry undertakings, who live apart from the family 
of the employer and receive a daily, weeHy or monthly wage, are limited 
to eight hours per day of 24 hours and to 48 hours per week. 

But according to artide i of the ICnisterial Decree of ii January 
1919 agricultural undertakings or undertakings directly connected with 
agriculture may take a period of four weeks as the basis for calculating 
the working hour, instead of a period of a week, provided that the number 
of hours worked during the four weeks does not exceed 192. 

According to artide 6 of the law, if the regular work of the undertak¬ 
ing has been interrupted by a disaster or an acddent, or if the public in¬ 
terest or other special circumstattces require an increase of work and it 
is not possible to take other steps, the munidpal officer may authorize 
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tlie prolongation of the working hours. Sudi overtime work must not, 
however, continue longer than 20 weeks nor exceed 240 hours in the year. 

Work in excess of the normal working day is allowed without qjedal 
authorization for auxiliary work which necessarily precedes or follows 
the regular work, such as the heating of boilers, the deaning of premises, 
the care of animals, etc. 

These provisions allow for the adaptation, without any formality, 
of the worldng hours to all seasonal work within the limits of the normal 
average. Agricultural work is not distributed equally throughout the 
whole year; there are periods of great activity followed by periods in whidr 
there is comparatively little to be done; the overtime work in the 
busy periods can be compensated' for by the reduced hours in the dack 
season. An equalization of the principal conditions of labour for indus¬ 
trial and agricultural workers is thus possible, and the representatives 
of the farmers have asked that the eight hours day diould apply also to 
their workmen. The drift of agricultural labourers to the towns and thdi 
abandonment of agriculture for industry can be prevented, if the payment 
for overtime work and the compensating reduction of hours are assured. 

Other regulations apply to workers living with the family of the 
employer. 

According to Article 12, employed persons who live with the family 
of the employer and who are paid by periods longer than a mcmth, or those 
who render personal services, including those who receive their remunera¬ 
tion in kind, are entitled to Z2 hours' rest during the 24 hours, of which at 
least 8 hours must be continuous for the ni^tly rest. 

The same length of working hours must be observed in respect of 
persons rendering irregular and not very tiring services, such as foremen, 
night watchmen and persons in charge of animals. 

The employers and the workers can arrange between them the inter¬ 
vals for rest in the course of the work. "When the worter lives in the 
family of the employer he must have at least half an hour's rest at midday. 

The worker must enjoy at least once a week an uninterrupted rest of 
32 hours. This rest must normally indude the Sunday. For persons 
working in the employer's house, the uninterrupted weekly rest is Z8 
hours. During this rest, it is only permissible to do urgent work, and 
in any case the worker must have his liberty on Sunday afternoon. In 
case of absolute neccstity, the Sunday rest may be replaced by an equi¬ 
valent rest on another day. 

An inquiry into the results of the regulation of agricultural labour 
has evoked widdy differing replies. 

The Taw on the eight hours day is, as we have said, very dastic; in 
fact, it establishes the d^t hours day for large agricultural undertakings, 
leaving the small cultivators free to work Z2 hours per day. Moreover, 
it allows the free distribution of the working hours over a period of four 
wee^, and the so-called preparatory work is not taken into oonsidera- 
tion. The offidal authorities have ascertained that the provisions of the 
law have generally been well observed; they have, however, met with strong 
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resistance on the part of the employers, who assert that the new law has 
failed to fulfil its object and has caused, on the other hand, considerable 
damage. They point out the great difference which exists between agri¬ 
culture and industry; in agriculture, they say, the work is done in the open 
air and depends on the season of the year, the length of the day, the temper¬ 
ature, the state of the weather, and on whether the land is situated ’n the 
plains or in the mountains. The kind ot work to be done frequently 
changes; there are kinds which must be finished within a certain period 
whatever the cost, as otherwise the food supply of the country may suffer. 
Often too, as a result of bad weather, work which has had to be postponed 
coincides with the most urgent work, while periods of intense labour are 
followed by slack periods. On the other hand, while the industrial labourer 
works in closed premises, which justifies the reduction of the working 
hours from the point of view of health, the agricultural labourer works 
continually in the open air and his health is consequently not in danger. 
The conditions are somewhat different, it is true, in the case of forestry 
undertakings, in which the work does not depend either on the weather 
or on the season. 

The employers add that since the war the productivity of the work¬ 
ers has diminished and that the law has, so to speak, favoured the slack¬ 
ening of effort which is everywhere noticeable. If the working hours 
which were formerly in vogue had been maintained, the diminution of 
productivity would not have been so great. The reduction of the working 
day results, then, in appreciable losses. It necessitates also the increase 
in the number of workers employed, which adds disproportionatdy to the 
general expenses and make agricultural produce dearer still. As to the 
small farmers, they are compelled to supply all the work which their hold¬ 
ings require either themselves or with the help of their families, for they 
cannot pay the wages of the workers of whom they have need. 

According to Qie employers, the workmen have not tmderstood the 
meaning of the I^aw on tihe eight hours day: they have reduced the day 
to six hours by treating as part of the working hours the time spent in 
going to the farm and in returning home. They have refused to work 
overtime, or have insisted on conditions which the employers could not 
accept. Here, it is true, it would be inaccurate to generalize; cases of 
the kind, however, have been fairly frequent. 

The workers have hailed the application of the ei^t hours day with 
great enthusiasm. They assert that they have always worked more than 
tibe legal hours, according as the necessity made itself felt. According 
to them, the present relation marks a progress over the past. The 
work is done quite as quickly, for it is done as piece-work, and it is to 
the interest of both employer and worker that it should be finished as 
soon as possible. 

The free time left to the agricultural labourer is employed in working 
on his own plot of ground or in working for another employer. Very 
rarely do they employ this rime in improving their education or in resting. 
The inquiries made have shown that, in many cases, the free time and 
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the wages contribute much to dissipation and consequently to 
misery. 

The results which might follow from a modification of the I<aw on the 
eight hours day are somewhat doubtful, in view of the increased vrages 
which it would be necessary to give. The most effective means wotdd, 
perhaps, be to increase the return from the work of the labourers and to 
remove from their midst the agitators who lead them astray. The formers 
maintain the following point of view: the increase of production necessa¬ 
rily interests the State and the consumer even more than the employer. 
If this interest were generally understood, the provisions of the law at 
present in force would perhaps be sufficient, particularly as the law is some¬ 
what elastic and as an equitable remuneration might be assured for the 
overtime work. On the other hand, if no agreement is arrived at be¬ 
tween the interested parties, it is to be feared that the formers will pass 
from intensive production to extensive production, which would cause 
serious damage to other dasses of workers. In any case during the season 
when the work depends on natural factors it is necessary to fix longer work¬ 
ing hours and to assure, by means of special provisions, suitable wages 
calculated on the basis of the d^t hours day; at the samp time, it is 
necessary to devise methods for obtaining a hi^er return from the 
labour. 

Although the opinions of the employers and of the workers are not 
completdy in agreement, it appears that the working hours are usually 
counted as the I/aw prescribes, but that occasionally the interval for rest 
and the time which the worker spends in going to and from the farm 
are counted in the working hours. As to the provision of the I/aw whereby 
192 hours of Work can be freely distributed over a period of four weeks, 
the overtime hours being compensated for by an equivalent rest without 
increase of wages, it has not succeeded, because the workers prefer 
the payment of their wages by the week. Besides, when the seasons 
are uncertain and the occupation of the day-labourers is regular, the 
work is necessarily done according to the weather and the needs; overtime 
work is then indispensable and must be paid for, instead of being 
compensated for by an equivalent amount of supplementary rest. 

As to whether ei^t hours work is sufficient to enable '^e necessary 
work to be duly carried out, it is recognized that for many kinds of work 
the ei^t hours day is not suitable; on the other hand, when there is no 
hurry in carrying out a particular price of work, the system of overtime 
is satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of the ei^t hours day in agriculture 
has contributed to the rise in wages, but it is difficult to say in what degree, 
the rise in the cost of living having also helped to bring about the same 
result. As to agricultural produce in particular, it seems dear, however, 
that before the war the remuneration of labour only represented 16 per 
cent, of the price, whereas it now represents three fifths. 

The land was far from being cultivated at the proper time during the 
past two years, but numerous causes explain this fact; in particular, the 
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weather was bad and the labourers had lost, during the war, the habit 
of working, which they will gradually regain. 

The complaints of rural depopulation have ceased, but the retention 
of the workers in the country seems attributable less to the diminution 
in the working day than to the improvement of the food-supply. On the 
other hand material conditions are better and the future is looked forward 
to hopefully. 

K the conclusions of the interested parties are divergent, it is because 
the overtime work has been considered as a violation of the l^aw, 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion expressed by the Government. In 
the end it has been agreed to recognise ihat uniform working hours during 
all seasons are not possible in agricultural work. It is precisely with a 
view to allowing a distribution of work according to the needs of cultiva- 
ion that the Law gives the interested parties the possibility of distribut- 
ting 192 hours of work over a period of four weeks. To sum up, the 
inquiry has shown that the eight hours day can be applied to agriculture, 
but that the exaggerated pretensions of the workers have roused an 
opposition amongst the employers which has not calmed down. 


n. — LAND SYSTEMS 

UNITED STATES. 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 

QgglCIAn SOURCE: 

RBPORT of THB Sx&TB IfAND SBXTLEiSSSn BOAFD OF THE STATE OF CaUFORIUA, SEPTEMBER 

30« Z920. Sacaiamento, 1931. 

OTHER SCURCE: 

M ead (Elwood); How California is helping People own Farms and Rural Homes. Univer¬ 
sity of California College of Agriculture Agricultural Baqperiment Station Circular No. 221, 
August 1920. 


§ I. A NSW IiAND sbtti,em«nt powcy 

'Mth ^ pasang of the State l^and Settlement Act in 1917 the State 
of California embarked upon a new policy in regard to the settlement of 
the land. The principal purposes (rf the Act are to provide em^3niient 
and rural homes for ez-service men,, tp pronjote (dose agricultural settlft* 
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ment, to assist deserving and qualified persons to acquire small improved 
farms, and to provide homes for farm labourers. Ex-service men who are 
qualified to succeed are given preference over civilian applicants for land. 

The reasons which induced the State to adopt this policy, according 
to a pamphlet issued by the University of CaHfomia College of igriculture, 
may be thus summarized: 

Until the end of the nineteenth century free or very cheap land was 
the foundation of American democracy. It influenced the scale of wages 
for all workers. Men who did not fed content as wage earners became 
their own employers on a homestead. It fostered the hopeful, confident 
and independent spirit of the people. When the free fertile land was taken 
up, farms began to rise rapidly in price. The money which would have 
bought a farm twenty years ago is now absorbed in the first payment. The 
cost of farm improvements has risen with land values: a water right 
often costs more than the former price of both land and water. 

Something is needed which will do for economic democracy what was 
formerly achieved by the free homestead. Free land is not possible, but a 
generous system of credit wilt provide the opportunity needed for those 
who are willing to work and to save. Under such a plan young men and 
women who have a little capital can start life on farms of their own and 
pay for them with money earned out of the crops. The settlers need not 
hesitate to make improvements as the tenure is secure. If to the sug¬ 
gested credit system is added an organized community life, which will 
break down the barriers of rdigion, customs, racial habits and language a 
higher rural civilization will be evolved than can arise out of unorganized 
devdopment. 

The proposed system will also rescue the tenant farmer from having 
to spend his life in farming land which someone dse owns, and so will avert 
the growing dangers and evils of tenancy. From being a nation of farm 
owners, the United States is rapidly becoming a nation of tenant cultivat¬ 
ors. Half of the land in some of the richest agricultural states is now 
farmed by tenants. As a rule the leases are short, most of the tenants 
remaining only one or two years on a single farm. In this and in other part¬ 
iculars, the conditions of the tenants are worse than they are in European 
countries because law and custom has not thrown safeguards around 
tenancy in the United States as they have done where it is an older in¬ 
stitution. 


§ 2. How TSB IS SOW). 

Under the 1 /and Settlement Act, land is sold either as farm allot¬ 
ments, of a value not exceeding, without improvements, $15,000, or as 
farm labourers' allotments, of a value not exceeding, without improve¬ 
ments, $1,000. Not more than one farm allotment or farm labourer's 
allotment shall be sold to any one person. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or have declared there 
intention to become citizens. The I^d Settlement Board reserves the 
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light to reject at its discretion any or all applications. No applicant must 
be approved who does not satisfy the Land Settlement Board as to his or 
her fitness successfully to cultivate and develop the allotment applied for. 
In the selection of settlers these qualifications are given great weight. 

The settler must have enough money to pay 5 per cent of the cost of 
the land. He should also have enough money to buy a working equipment 
of tools and livestock. What this minimum capital should be depends in 
some measure on the acreage of the land taken and the kind of agriculture 
the settler intends to follow. The Land Settlement Board does not believe 
that anyone should attempt to buy one of these farm allotments who has 
less than 3 1,500 capital, or a working equipment of implements and live¬ 
stock which is the equivalent of such capital. 

There is no maximum limit to the money a settler may have, but a 
settler must not be the holder of agricultural land elsewhere, or of possessory 
rights thereto, to the value of S 15,000 and must not by this purchase be¬ 
come the holder of agricultural land or of possessory rights thereto exceed¬ 
ing $15,000. 

The fann labourx.r car safely undertake the purchase of a two to four 
acre farm labourei*s allotment if he can make the initial payment. The 
semiannual payments will be less than the rent he would have to pay for 
a house in town. The industrious man can save enough out of his wages to 
meet these payments and so does not need a working capital. Farm lab¬ 
ourers are, therefore, accepted who are in position to meet the initial 
payment. 

Five per cent of the cost of the land must be paid at the time of the 
purchase. Pa3anent of the remainder of the purchase price of land can, 
if desired, be made in 73 semiannual payments extending over 36 % years 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, pa3mients of principal 
and interest to be made semi-annually. These payments will be amort¬ 
ized in accordance with a table approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
If settlers desire they can make a larger initial payment or they can pay 
off any number of instalments of the principal at any instalment date 
after five years from the first payment. 

The settler, on making the initial payment, is given a contract ot pur¬ 
chase which sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligations a 
settler assumes. He is given a deed to the land when payments are 
completed and all other conditions of the purchase contract have been 
fulfilled. 

Every contract entered into between the Board and an approved 
purchaser will contain provisions that the purchaser shall cultivate the land 
in a manner approved by the Board and shall keep in good order and re¬ 
pair all buildings, fences and other permanent improvements situated 
upon his allotment. Each settler must, if required, insure the buildings 
on his allotment against fire. 

No allotment sold under the provisions of the Land Settlement Act 
can be transferred, assigned, mortgaged, or sublet, in whole or in part, 
without the consent in writing of the Land Settlement Board, until the 
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settler has paid for his farm allotinent or farm labourer's allotment in 
full and complied with ah the terms and conditions of his contract of 
purchase 

In the event of a failure of the settler to comply with any of the terms 
of his contract of purchase and agreement with the Board, the state and the 
Board have the right to caned the contract and agieement, and the settler 
forfeits ah right to the property, ah payments made by him being deemed 
to be rental paid for occupancy. The Board can pioceed to enter into a 
new contract of purchase in respect of the forfeited land. 

Actual lesidence on any allotment sold must commence within six 
months from the date of the approval of the application, and shah continue 
for at least eight months in each calendar year for at least ten years, 
unless illness or some other cause satisfactory to the Board prevents In 
case any farm ahotment disposed of is resold by the State, the time of 
residence of the preceding purchaser may, in the discretion of the Board, 
be credited to the subsequent purchaser, 

§ 3. iMPROVFMEyrXS. 

Where settlers have enough money to make needed improvements 
they wih be expected to do this. Improvements to enable farms to be 
brought into full production in the shortest possible time axe, where 
necessary, made by the Board. At the time of purchase 40 per cent, 
of the cost of the improvements must be paid, and the repayment of the 
remainder may extend over a period of 20 years. 

At any time prior to the end of the fifth year after the commencement 
of the settler's purchase contract, the Land Settlement Board may give 
him the following aid; 

(a) Prepare all or any part of such land for irrigation and cultivation. 

(b) Seed, plant or fence such land, and cause dwelling houses and out¬ 
buildings to be erected on any farm allotment or make any other improve¬ 
ments necessary to render the allotment habitable and productive, the 
total cost of sudi improvements not to exceed Si,500 op any one allotment. 

(c) Cause cottages to be erected on any farm labourer's allotment and 
provide a domestic water supply, the combined cost of cottage and water 
supply not to exceed SfSoo any one allotment. 

{i) make loans to approved settlers on the security of permanent 
improvements, stock or farm im| lements, the total amount of any such 
loan, together with money spent by the Land Settlement Board on improve¬ 
ments, not to exceed $3,000 on any one farm allotment, or $2,000 on 
any one farm labourer's allotment. 

§ 4. Thf settI/Kments already created. 

The Durham SeMemenL — The first settlement created under the Land 
Settlement Act was in Butte County, about hah a mile from Durham, 
a village of about 500 people. Two rdlroads connect the settlement with 
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the State capital and the state highway runs through Durham. Of the 
6,200 acres of land purchased, 360 acres have been leased for three years, 
and about 700 acres is too high to be irrigated by gravity. Neither the 
leased lands nor the high pasture lands have been sold. The settlement 
therefore embraces about 5,000 acres and on this 90 farmers and 26 farm 
labourers have been settled. 

The first step after the purchase of the land was to make it ready for 
settlement. To do this, a soil survey was made and a soil map prepared 
which showed the land which was best adapted to the growing of grain, 
fruit, alfalfa and vegetables. On the basis of this map the different allot¬ 
ments were subsequently valued. A contour survey was made giving 
every change of elevation of six inches. This was of use in laying out the 
irrigation ditches and levelling the surface of the different farms so that 
water would fliow over it evenl}*-. A subdivisional plan of the area was then 
made and when the boundaries of the different tracts had been marked out 
the farms were valued. 

It was necessary that the total sum received from the sale of the land 
should equal the amount paid for it, plus the amount that had been expend¬ 
ed in building the irrigation system and the estimated amount of money 
needed to cover further expenses and possible losses. All these expenses 
have to be provided for, as the enterprise must be self-sustaining. The state 
gives nothing; it lends money to the Board at 4 per cent. The whole cost 
of land, roads, irrigation system, etc., worked out at an average cost of 
$173 an acre and the different farms had to be valued with a view to mak¬ 
ing them all equally attractive, the whole realizing this average price. 

When valued tihiere was a wide range in prices on the different farms, 
the lowest being 875, the highest $235 an acre. So well had the valuations 
been made that every farm was the first choice of some applicant. The 
average value of the farms is §8,800 and of the farm workers* allotments 
$400. 

Before the land was thrown open to settlement It had been examined 
by the experts of the State Agricultural College, who advised the settlers to 
adopt a combination of dairying, stock raismg and the growing of fodder 
crops, of which alfalfa is the most important. Tor this kind of farming, 
co-operation in buying and selling was important, and a co-operative stock¬ 
breeders' association was accordingly formed. One breed of dairy cattle 
was adopted, it was agreed to use only pure-bred sires and a buying commit¬ 
tee was elected which has purchased all the animals now on the settlement. 

A dairymen's association has also been formed through which all the 
dairymen at Durham market the whole milk or cream which they produce. 

The same principle of organized co-operation has been applied in the 
development of the farms. The I^and Settlement Board employed a farm¬ 
stead eiagineer, who with competent assistance bought all the material need¬ 
ed for houses at wholesale prices for cash, made the plans and supervised 
the erection of the houses. This left the settlers free to increase their first 
year's income by growing more crops and gave them better-built and more 
attractive houses than is the rule in unorganized devdopment. 
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The capital of the farmers at Dturham varied from $1,500 to $15,000, 
the average beiiig $6,700. The capital of farm labourers varied from $20 
to $4,700- 

■^en the Board purchased the land in the spring of 1918 no one had 
lived on it but tenants or hired labourers for 20 years. Now there are 
about 120 families with more than'200 children, all living in comfortable 
houses, cultivating farms that are in most cases fully improved and on which 
there are many excellent dairy herds. The stock-breeders’ association 
owns seven registered Holstein bulls and several herds of pure bred stock 
have been started. A number of orchards have been planted. On the 
farm-labourers’ allotments more produce has been grown than was 
required for local consumption and it is proposed to organize the labourers 
into a small association for the marketing of their surplus v^etables. 

The average income of settlers who have been on the farms for a year 
is over $2,000. They have met their payments to the state and they are 
in good condition to be able to continue to do so. The total indebtedness 
to the state of the settlers at Durham is about $900,000 and the total ar¬ 
rears on 30 June 1920 was less than $10,000 or about i per cent. The sur¬ 
plus of assets over liabilities as ^own by the last audit of the State author¬ 
ities is $185,000. 

The Delhi SetUement. — Another settlement is being formed at Delhi 
in Merced County, where the Land Settlement Board purchased 8,570 acres. 
Two railroads and the state highway cross the land, and two railway sta¬ 
tions are situated upon it. It has a good water supply from the Tmlock 
Irrigation District. The surface of the land is too undulating for transport¬ 
ing water in open ditches and arrangements have, therefore, been made for 
the ddivery of part of the irrigation water in concrete pipes. 

The Settlement Board decided to subdivide and s^ the Delhi lands in 
four units, the rate of settlement depending on the progress made in the works 
for distributing the water. Farms and farm labourers’ allotments in the 
first unit were sold to settlers on 27 April 1920 and in the second unit on 
16 October 1920. Sixty-seven farm allotments and forty-seven farm lab¬ 
ourers’ allotments were contracted for by settlers. Of the first 99 allot¬ 
ments sold, 64 were taken by ex-service men and 35 by civilians, some of 
the latter being parents of ex-service men. 

The settlers at D elhi have organized a co-operative association. Four 
committees have been appointed by this association, including a commit¬ 
tee to purchase fruit-trees and vines and a committee to purchase live rtocik, 
particularly dairy cows and hogs. The settlers have chosen Holsteins as 
the official breed of dairy cows and Duroc Jerseys as the official breed of 
hogs for the colony. 


Aij?KeDO RtJOGBKr, gereftie resfonsaiile. 
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Origin op ths Institotb and Summary op thb Tntbrnationai, Treaty. 

The Intemational Institute of Agriculture \tras established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, whidti was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and pubhsh as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani. 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of ngrioiltural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by intemational or other 
agrimiltural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


THE CO-OPERATR’E MOVEMENT 
bj I, F DVOkAK 

Docttt nt Liiu.'if Mapiasiit ot fh Ctninii I n t it A^ticitUitftil ( 0 oi>initnt, 


^ I. The place op co-operation in the national kcono:my. 

In the years 1850 to i860 appeared the three great promoters of co-oper¬ 
ation in the Czech countries. Simacek zealously promoted the formation 
of civic loan banks {ohCanske zilozny), urban credit institutions of the 
Schultze-Delitsch type; Chleborad organized co-operative distributive 
societies amongst the working dassses and lastly, in the country, in the dis¬ 
trict of Hradec Krdlove, Kampelik, doctor of medicine, began to propa¬ 
gate the idea of mutual saAdngs and loan societies {spofitelnl a zaloinl 
spolky) for the benefit of needy peasants. WTiereas in the early years 
of the co-operative movement in Bohemia, the civic loan banks developed 
rapidly, the co-operative distributive societies and the co-operative 
agricidtural societies only attained their present importance in the national 
economy of Czechoslovakia about the year 1890. 

I. Popular Municipal Financial Inshkitiom. — The economic position 
of the Czech countries, about i860 and 1870, was such that the middle 
classes of the towns furnished the most favourable fidd for the creation of 
collective undertakings. At that time the towns, in the Czech countries, 
were beginning to fed the effects of industrialism. The nudeus of the town 
population consisted of artisans and shopkeepers. The influence of na¬ 
tional and foreign industry was beginning to make itself felt, strengthened 
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as it was by the commercial treaties, based on freedom of exchange, which 
had been made by Austria-Hungary with England and other countries. 
It must be noted that amongst the Czechs credit institutions were completely 
lacking at that time. The operation? of the Savings Banks consisted 
chiefly in mortgage loans. It is not, therefore, surprising that the ideas 
of Schultze-Delitsch found a fertile soil amongst the Czechs of the towns, 
who saw in it a means of economic and national uplift. It must be observ¬ 
ed that the Germans in the Czech countries remained in this matter far 
behind the Czechs, owing to the fact that amongst them the Savings 
Banks were much more higly developed. Thus one finds, for example, that 
in 1874 there were in Bohemia 307 Banks of the Schultze-Delitsch type, 
of whic^L 226 w’ere Czech and 81 were German, while, on the other hand, there 
were 70 Savings Banks, of which 26 were Czech and 44 were German. 
In Mora\da in the same 3"ear, there were 21S civic loan banks, of which 
192 were Czech and onl^' 26 were German; but of 30 Savings Banks there 
were onl\’ ii Czech, while the remaining 19 were German. In Silesia, 
there were 13 chde loan banks, of which one was Czech and one Polish, 
the remainder being German; the 12 Sa\dngs Banks were all German. 
In the aggregate, therefore, there were, in the Czech countries, 419 Czech 
civic loan banks and 120 German; as to the Satdngs Banks, there were 
75 German and 37 Czech. 

At the present da}", the ci^dc loan banks form an important factor 
in the national economy of Czechoslovakia. At the end of 1917 there 
were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 902 cmc loan banks, with 308,100 
members, capital amounting to 30,244,000 crowns, reserve funds amounting 
to 70,025,000 crowns, and deposits amounting to 1,201,010,000 crowns. 
The German loan banks numbered 429 in 1917 ; in 1913, they had 92,308 
numbers, capital amounting to 2,311,000 crowns, reserve funds amounting 
to 17,600,000 crowns and deposits amounting to 297,377,000 crowns. 

2. Th& Co-operative Distrihuth^e Movement, — Almost simultaneously 
with the formation of the Schultze-Delitsch Banks, Chleborad began ac- 
tivel}" to promote distributive co-operation, having the same objects as 
those pursued b}’ the Rochdale Pioneers. This movement, arising in 
the towns, also spread to the country. Although it was due, in the main, 
to the deplorable conditions of the factory workers and although it found 
a favourable field and a justification in the bad economic conditions of the 
country about 1870, it quicklj" disappeared. In 1867 there were in the 
Czech countries 34 co-operative societies and in 1872 there were 438, of 
which 352 were Czech and 80 were German. In 1875 their number had 
fallen to 225 ; in 1880 011I3" 79 remained and most of these disappeared in 
their turn in the 3"ears whidi followed. The economic conditions necessary 
for their development did not exist. With the disappearance of the ex¬ 
ceptional conditions due to the crisis of 1873, the advantages of the co¬ 
operative distributive societies also disappeared; they had not a sufficient 
number of members nor had they expert managers capable of directing 
their business. For twenty years, the co-operative distributive societies 
disappeared altogether. They onl}" reappeared towards 1890, when 
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conditions had completely changed. They are now formed in the great 
indublrial centres of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, where large factories 
are steadily increasing in number The idea of distributive co-operation 
has, this time, been applied by persons of sufficient experience, having a 
business training and entirely devoted to the cause. In 1918 there were 
287 Czech co-operative societies with 127,408 members and a turn-over 
of 73,873,000 crowns; they had capital amounting to 3,231,000 crowns; 
their reserve funds totalled 2,544,000 crowns and their liabilities amounted 
to 19,686,000 crowns. On the other hand, the German co-operative 
societies numbered 290 and had 151,347 members in 1916; their turn-over 
was 53,612,000 crowns; their capital amounted to 3,231,000 crowns; 
their reserve funds totalled 2,870,000 crowns. Their assets amounted to 
18,547,000 crowns. The co-operative distributive societies which were 
mainly Polish numbered 17 and had 6,514 members; their turn-over 
was 3,530,000 crowns; their capital, 494,000 crowns; their reserve funds, 
448,000 crowns; and their assets 2,203,000 crowns. The Wholesale So¬ 
ciety, with headquarters at Prague, which was formed by the Czech distri¬ 
butive co-operative societies rapidly developed. In 1912 it supplied to its 
members, who are the local co-operative distributive societies, goods to 
the value of 2,178,000 crowns; in 1918, goods to the value of 37,206,000 
crowns and in 1919 to the value of 290,000,000 crowms 

As a result of the great success of these societies, almost simultaneously 
with the achievement of political independence other classes besides the 
working dasses took up the idea of co-operation; co-operative distributive 
societies were formed by the employes of various undertakings and of 
public and private administrations. These Czech societies numbered no 
in 1920; they had 42,409 members and supplied 165,000 persons; their 
capital amounted to 3,000,000 crowns; they were federated in a Wholesale 
Society of the Employes' Co-operative Societies, with headquarters at Prague, 
the turnover of which was 97,000,000 crowns in 1919. The idea of co¬ 
operation was adopted, too, by the political parties amongst which it 
had not previously penetrated very deeplj". As a consequence, in many 
towns and industrial centres, co-operative ffistributive societies are formed 
according to the political complexion of their members — a system 
which obdously has disadvantages. Even if many of these undertakings 
afterwards disappear, they cannot fail, however, to instil the co-operative 
idea into the minds of classes amongst whom it would otherwise only have 
penetrated very slowly. The co-operative societies of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Part}^ federated in the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative 
Societies, with headquarters at Prague, are the most higly developed. 
At the end of 1919 they numbered 700, contained about 250,000 members 
and had a turn-over of 270,000,000 crowns, while in 1918 thty only 
numbered 433 and their turn-over was 94,000,000 crowms. 

The other socialist party, the Czedioslovak Socialist Party, is at 
present forming many co-operative societies; in 1919, it formed about 
250 societies, which supply goods to about 200,000 persons. It has also 
formed 56 co-operative building societies and some co-operative societies 
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of buiall lando^j^Tiers, federated in the CzechOwslovak l^nion of vSmall Land- 
owneib’ Co-operative Societies. The title of this federation does not, 
however, correspond to its membership; in fact, the greater nntnber of Its 
meiiibeis are urban co-operative distributive societies. To strengthen 
their societies financially, the two Unions of which we have spoken 
estc blished in 1919 co-operative banks in the form of share companies, 
but their financial capacity has hitherto been somew^hat limited. 

Uastly even the conservative part3", called the Czechoslovak Popular 
Party, is beginning to form co-operative distributive societies. Independ- 
entl^’' of this activity, which is largeh'* political, the agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, notably’ the co-operative suppl}" societies and the Raiffeisen 
societies, even before the war, but more porticularty during the war, 
extended their field of action to the purchase for members of articles of 
daily cousuiu’^ tion. The principal organizations of the small Czech land- 
owners do business with these societies. 

3. Artisans' Co-operative Societies and Workmen's Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Sa^e, — The artisans* co-operative societies and the 
workmen's co-operative societies for purchase and for the production and 
sale of various articles and their auxiliary co-operative societies have 
had relatively" less success. The exceptional qualities of solidarity, of educ¬ 
ation and of commercial skill which these co-operative undertakings re¬ 
quire in their members have prevented them from developing more success- 
ftiUy, However, thanks to combination with the co-operative distributive 
societies, which are well organized, and thanks to the tendency^' to concen¬ 
tration which appears in most industrial enterprises, it may be expected 
that these societies will acquire business stability and greater financial 
strength. In 1910 there were in all 231 Czech co-operative societies of this 
group (societies for the purchase of raw materials and sale of manufactured 
products, productive societies, mechanical societies, co-operative stores, 
and other societies) ; they had 22,311 members, including for the most 
part associations of shop-keepers and manufacturers and they^^ sold goods 
to the value of 31,485,000 crowns. Their capital amounted to 6,439,000 
crowns; their reserve funds to 1,108,000 crowns, and their assets to 
24,496,000 crowns. Although these societies have, in the different branches 
of production a relatively small importance, this class of society should not 
be underestimated. Since political independence has been achieved, 
they have grown considerably, often rapidly. The commercial co-opera¬ 
tive societies, numbering 17, have formed their own Federation at Karlin, 
near Prague. 

4. Co-operative Building Societies, — The co-operative building and 
housing societies have made rapid progress, particularly before the war, 
thanks chiefly to the work of M. J. Tostak, former manager of the Provincial 
Bank {Zemkd banka). The rapid growth of the towns, more particularly 
of the Czech towns, which since 1900 have become industrialized with ever 
increasing rapidity, affected disastrously the housing conditions of the 
workers and employes. When, thanks to the support of the State, facilities 
were given to them for obtaining mortgage credit, the work of the co-opera- 
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live buiUliug societies developed ver^^ rapidly, so that in a very shoit lime 
all the Czech towns had their colonies of dwelling-houses. In 1912 there 
were jgj of these societies; they numbered 18,252 members and 
receiv d rents amounting to 1,469,000 crowns; their capital amomited 
to 2,742,000 crowns, their resen^e funds to 350,000 crowns, and their 
assets to 32,039,000 crowns including land and buildings to the value 
of 18,516,000 crowns. In inew of the severe housing crisis which ha^ 
occurred since the war, a great number of these societies has been formed, 
with the aid of the State, in the different parts of the Republic. 

5. Co-operative Agricultural Societies. — It is amongst the agricultural 
classes that the co-operative idea has had relatively the greatest success. 
It has been applied in many ways: to the organization of credit (co-ope¬ 
rative credit societies with unlimited liability of the Raiffeisen t3."pe) ; 
to the sale of crops and other agricultural produce (co-operative grain stores, 
co-operative dairies, co-operative distilleries, co-operative potato-flour 
societies, co-operative chicory-drying societies, co-operative societies for 
the cultivation and sale of vegetables and herbs, etc.); to the purchase of 
agricultural requisites (co-operative supply^ societies) ; to the purchase 
of domestic requisites (co-operative distributive societies); to the joint 
use of plant for facilitating agricultural production (co-operative societies 
for the use of machinery, co-operative societies for the supply of electric¬ 
ity, co-operative building societies, etc.). The 3,600 Czech agricultural 
co-operative societies number 400,000 members and possess assets to the 
value of 700,000,000 crowns. As the members of these societies are, for 
the most part, fathers of families, and each family may be calculated as 
containing 5 members, it may be estimated that more than 2,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of the Czech rural districts, in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, are 
interested in these co-operative agricultural societies. Speaking only of 
agriculturists, it may be said that out of every five Czech farmers, three 
are directly interested in the co-operative societies 

§ 2, OiURACi'URis :iOvS OF ag-ricxteturae co-operation 

IN eZFCHOSLOVAKt^. 

I. Characteristics oj the Kampeheky Co-operative ^''reUit Societies, — 
In Czechoslovakia, as in the whole of Central Piurope, agricultural co¬ 
operation has been applied in the first nstance to credit operations. The 
so-called " Kampelicky'' co-operative credit societies form, then, the 
mainstay of co-operation. They do not confine themselves to recemng 
deposit.^, handing over the surplus to the central banks, or to making 
loans, but (and it is their great economic merit) they become also 
teachers and instructors in all that concerns the use of credit in general. 
They thu give the impilse to social progress in the country districts 
at the same time that they facilitate the economic emancipation 
of the agricultural labourers, farmers and peasants. Their value lies 
not only in the material advantages which they secure for their members, 
but in their promotion of co-operative loyalty, of discipline, of the spirit 
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of solidarity and of sound economic principles in general. They furnish 
credit on the most advantageous terms, at a rate of interest which varies 
as little as possible. The majority of the deposits did not exceed 500 
crowns before the war ; the loans, too, were for the most part for small 
sums. The officers are all honorary and receive no remuneration for their 
services. In addition to suppl3Hng credit for working expenses, the Kam- 
pelicky co-operative credit societies helped the farmers, before the war, to 
change disadvantageous forms of mortgage credit into new forms answer¬ 
ing better to all the requirements of modern mortgage credit. Almost 
all the Kanipelicfcy credit societies, too, represent the National Old Age 
Insurance Fund in relation to the farmers and the country districts in 
general. • 

The Kampelicky societies have become veritable rural economic com¬ 
munities. Their members are recruited not only amongst the cultivators 
of small and medium-sized farmers, but also amongst the agricultural 
labourers, the rural artisans, the clergy, the teachers and other officials and 
employes. According to the statistics compiled by the Central Union 
of the Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, the 133,000 
members of the Kampelicky societies affiliated to that Union in 1912 were 
thus divided: Farmers 50 per cent.; artisans who were also farmers, 13 
per cent.; artisans, 8 per cent.; labourers, 22 per cent.; other occupations 
7 per cent. 

^ On the basis of the solid co-operative organization of credit, other 
agricultural co-operative undertakings have sprung up. Thanks to the 
Kampelidky societies, which obtained for him an easily accessible credit for 
working expenses, the farmer was not obliged to sell his produce immedi¬ 
ately he had need of money; he had thus the free disposal of liis crop and 
could organize more successfully the joint manipulation and sale of his 
produce as well as the joint purchase of his requisites. 

2. Characteristics of the Co-operative Societies for Purchase, for Sale, 
and for Production and of the Auxiliary Co-operative Societies, — The organ¬ 
ization of the purchase of implements and other agricultural requis¬ 
ites was easier and more rapidly carried out than the organization of the 
sale of produce. AH the co-operative stores which, originally, were intended 
to deal particularly with the sale of agricultural produce were, before the 
their receipts from the joint purchase of agricultural 
requisites in general, if they wished to run the risk of selling grain 
wholesale and to cover their expenses. These societies have none the less 
attained a considerable success. By the fact that they supply their mem¬ 
bers with goods of high quality, they compelled the merchants to improve 
the quality of the chemical fertilizers. Here also the co-operative socie¬ 
ties aw^ened the desire to intensify agricultural production and to organ¬ 
ize business rdations on a rational basis. 

It was only a step for the co-operative societies to undertake the 
mampulation of agricultural produce (co-operative dairies, co-operative 
c;hi^]:y-dr3riiig societies, co-operative di^illeries, co-operative potato-jSour 
societies, co-operative mills). Co-operation was afterwards extended 
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to the use of agricultural machinery and the production and supply of 
electricity. 

Already agricultural districts could be mentioned where the farmer 
buys from his co-operative societies almost everything of which he has 
need in the working of his land and only sells the produce of his labour 
through their intermediary. From these districts the former dealers in 
agricultural produce and agricultural requisites have disappeared one after 
the other. 

Between certain branches of co-operation, however, there is an appreci¬ 
able difference. Generally speaking, the form which succeeds best is that 
of independent co-operative societies affiliated to a well-organized central 
federation, managed as a great undertaking on the most perfect modem 
commercial and technical lines. l/ocal co-operative credit societies cannot 
now succeed without the assistance of a central bank. This interdependence 
is becoming more and more marked. It may be observed particularly 
in the receipts and expenditure of the Kampelicky societies. It may also 
be seen in the Czech or German credit societies. In 1898 out of every 
100 crowns received by the EampeUcfcy societies, 14.50 crowns came from 
the Central Union of Agricultural Societies at Prague; in 1912, this average 
had risen to 37.1 crowns. Amongst the German co-operative societies 
in Bohemia the proportion of cash received from the Union rose from 20 
crowns to 25 crowns per 100 crowns received by the Raiffeisen banks. As 
to the expenditure, the proportion rose from 20.9 crowns to 36.9 crowns 
for the German co-operative societies and from 23.2 crowns to 28.3 crowns 
per 100 crowns paid out by the Kampdicky societies. This development 
became considerably more rapid as a result of the conditions created by 
the war. 

In the course of the war, the loans granted by the Raiffeisen banks 
were almost completely repaid, so that the financial business of these societies 
became more and more confined to accepting deposits and handing them 
over to the central bank to which the local bank was affiliated. 

Amongst the other co-operative societies, only one kind endeavours 
to enter into business relations with a central co-operative organization. 
The co-operative supply societies have shown a strong tendency in this 
direction, especially in regard to the supply of agricultural requisites. 
These societies were formed, for the most part, as (fistrict societies; they 
always embrace, therefore, from 30 to 60 communes, grouped, as far as 
possible, so that the distance which separates the communes may be tra¬ 
versed in a day. Certain societies, notably the older ones, have recently 
established branches in various parts of their districts, so as to facilitate 
relations with their members. These societies also undertake, as a rule, 
the sale of agricultural produce, particularly of grain, and they now also 
undertake the supply of such necessities as textile goods, boots and shoes, etc. 
Their central business organization has greatly developed of late. The 
co-operative chicory-drying societies, the dairy societies, and the cch 
operative distilleries have also formed central business organizations on 
the same modd. In certain branches centralization is exduded by the 
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ver3’' nature of the goods handled ; this is the case, for example, with the 
co-operative mills, which only work for their members, and ^ith the 
societies for the joint use of agricultural machinery. In other cases cen¬ 
tralization, though difficult, is not impossible; this is notably so with 
the co-operative flax societies 

3. Farmers* Organizations for the Sale and Insurance of Live Stock — 
Unlike what has occurred in some othei countries, the joint sale and mutual 
insurance of live stock are not highly developed. The live stock trade and 
treatment of a imal produce are carried on by agricultural organizations, 
but on quite a different legal basis. However, this organization, which 
is based on the district co-operative breeding societies and is centralized 
in five agricultural societies for the sale of live stock, may be considered as 
a means of legitimate defence on the part of the farmers, pursuing the same 
ends as the co-operative societies for the sale of live stodk in other countries 
which are more advanced from the co-operative point of view. The 
societies, the most important of which is the Czech Agricultural Society for 
the Sale of lyive Stock with headquarters at Prague [Ceskd zemidHskd 
spoktnost pro prodej dobytka v Froze) are working very energetically 
to improve the breeds and to fill up the huge gaps left by the \v ar in the live 
stock of the country. With this object, the societies have entered into re¬ 
lations with foreign countries such as Yugoslavia, France and Switzerland. 

Mutual agricultural insurance societies are not very numerous in the 
Republic. The agricultural classes already had their own insurance so¬ 
cieties and since 1870 had insured themselves with the Czech insurance 
companies or mutual societies. Although these insurance societies are 
not organized on co-operative Hnes, they answer by their work to the 
reasonable interests of agriculture, so that there was no serious reason for 
the formation of new insurance undertakings on a co-operative basis. It 
is interesting to note that the promoter of the co-operative insurance 
societies, Chleborad, was at the same time the founder of the largest Czech 
insurance society", Slavic. 

Only in Bohemia was live stock insurance organized in the form of 
independent insurance societies, managed by the farmers themselves. 
With the help of the Central Union of Czech Agricultural Societies of 
Prague, the Czech Farmers' Association [Sdruzenl ceskpch zemHtlciX) 
the Re-insurance Union of Czech Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies 
with headquarters at Prague {Zajktovaci svaz tesk'^ch spoIM pro vzdjemni 
pojistovdni dobytka v Froze) was founded in 1910. This union is a 
federation of local live stock insurance societies and re-insures 50 per 
cent, of their risks. Thanks to the support of the public authorities 
the Re-insurance Union is in a position to confer appreciable advantages 
on its members. The development of these insurance societies, which 
are independent and mutual, was very promising between 1910 and the 
outbreak of the war. Unforttmatdy the war has resulted in a dimin¬ 
ution of their number. Under the new conditions, the Union will 
doubtless be able to restore within a short time its former prosperity to the 
whole organization. 
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The following table shows the devdopment of the Czech live stock 
insurance sodeties. 
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The Re-instirance Union has two sections, one for the insurance of 
cattle and the other for the insurance of horses. Their assets amounted 
to 750,000 crowns. Only in Bohemia, however, is this organization highly 
devdoped; in the other parts of the Republic it does not yet exist. Re¬ 
cently proposals have been made in the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
that live stock insurance should be taken over by the State. 

4. Co-operation in Sngar Refining, in Brewing and in MiUing. — There 
are two branches of agricultural production to which co-operation has not 
been applied — sugar refining and brewing. The sugar reveries in Czecho¬ 
slovakia are share companies in the hands of capitalists. One can only 
speak of the collaboration of the farmers in the cases, which are by no means 
infrequent, where the farmer who supplies the beetroot, holds shares 
in the sugar refinery and is legally bound to ddiver a minimum quantity 
of produce. Even in this case, if the directors of the undertaking and the 
majority of the shareholders are not agriculturists, one cannot speak of 
it as an agricultural undertaking. Only in Moravia have recently been 
bmlt or purchased some sugar refineries in which the fanners who supply 
the beetroot hold the majority of the shares and to which they are, at the 
same time, bound to ddiver their beetroot. Here again we are dealing 
with independent agricultural undertakings in the form of share companies 
and not of co-operative sodeties. The distribution of the profit is not 
proportionate to the quantity of b^troot supplied, but to thentunber 
of the shares hdd. 

However, in sugar refining, the interests of the growers have been safe¬ 
guarded by another method. A powerful national association of beetroot 
growers {Ceskoelovemkd jednota fepaPid) has been formed by the local 
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organizations and all the beetroots are sold to the sugar refineries through 
its intermediary. This association makes collective agreements for the 
deliver}" of beetroot and the purchase from the refineries of the pulp and 
the saturated lime. This organization for the sale of beetroot, to which 
almost all the growers bdong, defends the interests of its members and had 
recourse in 1909 to a lock out, which resulted in the diminution by one- 
third of the area under beetroot in that year. Subsequently the organ¬ 
ization was recognized by aU the refineries. It must be added that most 
of the sugar-refining companies were formed twenty years before the co¬ 
operative societies began to unterdake the manipulation of agricultural 
produce. 

Brewing is one of the oldest of Czechoslovak industries. There are 
at present in Bohemia only two co-operative breweries, but the farmers 
have acquired a partial influence over the breweries, notably the medium¬ 
sized breweries, through their co-operative societies for the sale of grain 
(barley) in their capacity as wholesale suppliers of the raw material. At 
the same time the hop-growers have formed an association, which has made 
a great efl^ort to protect the brands of hops (Zatec, Saaz, and Louny) 
and has founded at Prague its own selling organization under the title of 
the Society for the Sale of Hops. In Moravia there are some well organized 
co-operative malt-houses, which export their produce to all parts of the 
world. 

Co-operation necessarily became much more important in milling. 
Originally the farmers had no intention of forming co-operative mills. 
The majority of the millers gave satisfaction to their farmer clients. It 
was only in 1910 that one began to hear more frequent complaints on the 
part of the farmers in various districts. Besides, a fair number of small 
mills suffer from the competition of the large mills in Hungary. More 
and more co-operative mifis are being formed, but the majority of these 
confine themsdves to grinding corn for the farmers and do not sdl 
the flour; these are c^ed country mills. The war has greatly fa¬ 
voured their development; the agricultural co-operative societies buy 
many private mills or erect new co-operative mills. 

Fully to realize the direction in which agricultural co-operative soc¬ 
ieties a e tending to develop, it is important to note that at ProstSjov, 
in^oravia, a joint organization has been formed by the co-operative supply 
society, the co-operative mill and the local working men's co-operative 
distributive society. It is possible that out of this combination between 
agricultural co-operation and distributive co-operation, a new method 
of^food supply may be evolved. 


{To be continued). 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICUI^TURAI, CO-OPERATION IN 1920. 

SOtTRCR (OPFICIAE): 

Report or the I^and and Agricultural Bank op South Atricv. for the year ended 
31 December iqao. Cape Town, iq2i. 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa finances agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies in South Africa to a very great extent, and 
the Reports of the Bank contain a large amount of information regarding 
their working. It should be noted, however, that the bank is oSdy em¬ 
powered to lend to co-operative societies in which the liability of the 
members is unlimited, and that a number of societies on a limited liabil¬ 
ity basis has been formed in recent years, notably in Cape Province and 
in Natal. 


§ I. Thu financing of co-opurativb sociuties 

BY THE lANB BANK. 

Co-operative societies obtain loans from the Land and Agricultural 
Bank to provide working capital, which is required principally to make 
advances to members against produce at the time of ddiveiy and to a 
lesser degree to purchase farming requisites to be supplied to members. 
As the produce is realized the amount borrowed is tejnporarily repaid 
to the Bank, but is held available to societies for the following harvest. 
Therefore the calls on the Bank in respect of the cash credits coincide 
with the time that members are delivering produce to societies, and as 
only one crop (maize) is handled in any considerable quantity, practic¬ 
ally all the calls on the Bank for loans of this kind are concentrated 
into those three o four months, from July onwards in each year, during 
which maize is being delivered. The Report for 1920 states that during 
that year the Bank was not able to finance societies to the extent of their 
requirements, and as a matter of fact it could not have financed socie¬ 
ties to the extent i did had it not raised a short date loan of £250,000, 
thereby anticipating legislation which it is hoped the jMinister of Finance 
will introduce during the next session of Parliament to give the Central 
Board wider borrowing powers. The Report also states that the co-oper¬ 
ative movement has grown to such an extent that a stage has been reached 
when it is necessary to state in plain terms that if Parliament expects the 
Land Bank to finance societies in the manner contemplated by the Land 
Bank Act, then Parliament must see to it that the necessary amount of 
capital is provided. 
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During the 3-'ear societies handling produce withdrew £825,300, and 
repaid £218,800 under the cash credits. The maximum debit balance 
was £918,460 and the minimum was £213,680. Interest is calculated on 
the daily balance of the amount owing and is payable at the end of 
June and December each year. 

Instalment loans present no difficulties such have been outlined in 
connection with the cash credit accounts. Capital is borrowed in this 
way to cover the cost of fixed property, buildings, plant and other unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure of that nature. Payment is usually made to the society 
in one sum, and the loan is repa^^able in instalments spread over a max¬ 
imum period of ten years. Some of the older societies have repaid their 
loans in full, whilst in other case the debt has been substantially reduced, 
and societies are in this wa3’’ accumulating capital. 

The Report states that cn advance of £io;ooo was made through the 
Bank to the South African Industrial Federation Co-operative Devdop- 
mentCoy., Ltd., on 6 august 1918, out of a special vote by Parliament 
— the funds were not involved — as a war measure to assist 

in reducing the cost of living. The Company paid interest at 5 per cent, 
for the year ended 6 August 1919, and the capital amount was written 
off on Treasury authority on 25 August 1920. 

§ 2. KuZE SISI^IANO SOCIETIES. 

In the Transvaal and Orange Free State, the district maize-selling 
societies receive and grade the maize ddivered by individual members 
and thereafter pay out an advance to them, but the sale of the maize is 
performed by a "central agency'* at Johannesburg, to which all the 
Trans\’aal and some of the Free State maize societies are affiliated. A 
separate " central agency " has recently been established in the Free 
State for the remaining maize societies in that province and that agency 
works to a limited extent in co-operation with the Transvaal central 
agency'. Experience has shown that it is desirable that there should be one 
selling agency' only'. 

The representatives of all the maize societies met on 16 June 1920 
at Johannesburg for the purpose of fixing the advance to be paid by soc¬ 
ieties to members against their crop. They had these figures before 
them• 

(а) That the Johannesburg Municipality had just entered into a 
twelve months* contract at 26s. 6d. per bag ; 

(б) that the mines were prepared to pay about 33s. 6d. for their large 
requirements ; 

(c) that export to Australia would give about 23 . net; 

{d) that export to England would give 20s.; and 
(f) that continental values were probably higher than those of 
either England or Australia. 

In view of these figures a maximum advance of i8s. per bag was 
decided upon. 
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The Board did not approve that advance, for the reason that it should 
not, in the Board's opinion, be fixed on the basis of market values which 
might prevail throughout the harvest year, but on the basis of cost of 
pioduction. The Report states that the societies argue that the ‘ ‘ advance '' 
must be approximately the same as the price at which speculators are 
prepared to buy at the time members are delivering their maize to the 
societies and that an advance based on the cost of production would im¬ 
pose too great a strain on members' loyalty to their society and that a 
large number of them would be unable to resist the temptation to sell 
outside their societies. The Report states that the Board are bound to 
admit the force of that argument, supported as it is by the experience 
gained in practical working of co-operative societies in Central Europe. 
It is added that the Bank's views were influenced by the practice of 
suppl3Hbig members with fanning requisites on credit. The Board aimed 
at obtaining a substantial margin between the advance and the ultimate 
realized value in order to secure payment for the farming requisites sup¬ 
plied to members during the year. As, however, all those societies recent¬ 
ly established confine their supply business to grain bags and wool packs 
and as credit trading in the case of the older societies has been restricted, 
one of the strong arguments in favour of a substantial margin has lost 
force. But directors should, as cautions business men, regard anticipated 
values somewhat pessimistically. The Report states that unfortunately 
the figures considered by the meeting in June, coupled with the official 
statement that the crop had been a comparative failure, led societies' 
representatives to view anticipated values in too optimistic a light, and 
it seems likely that in a number of cases the amoimt advanced will not 
be realized and members will be called upon to repay part of the amount 
advanced, which must adversely affect the co-operative movement. 

The maximum advance of i8s. per bag was not adopted by all the soc¬ 
ieties. Thus in the Transvaal, one society advanced los., another 12s. 6d., 
another i6s., another 17s. 6d., and the remaining seven i8s. a bag. In 
the Free State, one society advanced 12s. 6d., five others 15s., and the 
remaining seven i8s. a bag. Most of the societies reduced the advance 
as the season progressed and market values dropped. 

In Natal there has been no co-operative development amongst the 
maize growers. Only one maize-selling society, that of Ennersdale, is financed 
by the Bank, but it does not carry on operations on the same lines as those 
societies established in the Transvaal arid Free States; it merely acts 
as broker for the member, who himself stores the maize. The system 
is simple but is probably unsuitable for the small man, who is forced to 
realize immediatdy upon reaping when market values usually are low. 

The Report also deals witii various charges which have been levelled 
at the co-operative societies* It states that the opposition comes mainly 
from the “ produce dealer,which is merely another name for the spec¬ 
ulator. It refutes the charges of hoarding and profiteering and notes that 
whilst oversea maize values give abcut 12s. a bag (from which must be 
deducted the 2s. the grower paid for the empty bag) the shipping companies 
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receive 8s. a bag for transporting the maize from Union poits to Europe 
as against xs. before the war. 

In July 1920, when export was virtually prohilMted, oversea values 
were equal 23s. a bag at sending stations. In November when restrictions 
on export were withdrawn, oversea values dropped to 12s. a bag for white 
and los. 6d. for yellow mealies. 

It is understood that the Department of Agriculture is making full 
enquiiy into the question of the cost of maize production and it is confid¬ 
ently anticipated that the enquiry will show that is does not pay to grow 
maize at the prices farmers were offered at the end of the year. 

§ 3. Othbr kinds or co-opbrative societies. 

Co-operatwe Dairy Livestock Societies. — These sodeties continue to 
flourish and the Board is satisfied that they are sound propositions if pro¬ 
perly conducted. 

Co-operative Checsc-niakhi^ Societies. — Of the three sodeties of this 
class conducted in the Free State, all have been unsuccessful. The Ex¬ 
celsior was liquidated in 1919, another at Kestell has been placed in 
liquidation, and the third at Hobhouse has suspended actives bus¬ 
iness. 


, § 4. Statistics op co-operative societies. 

The turnover of co-operative sodeties during the last three years is 
giien in the following table. 

T.vbxe I. — Turnover of Co-ot>erative Societies 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920 



igz8 

1910 

I9SO 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Piodl’ce . • . 

698,395 

816,621 

887,^00 

Famine requisites (ineludinc: grain bdtrs) | 

169,895 

i 6 t. 4 “'i 


Total 1 

868,290 

981,093 

1 1,202,210 


Table II (pages 33a and 333) gives some statistics relating to sodeties 
for the sale of produce and purchase of farming requisites. The majority 
of these societies deal in maize. 
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§ 5. Co-operative eeoiseation. 

With regard to co-operative legislation, the Report states that the pos¬ 
ition is rather unsatisfactory. There are special laws in force in the Trans¬ 
vaal and Free State providing for the formation, registration and manage¬ 
ment of co-operative agricultural societies, with unlimited liablity, but 
there are no corresponding laws in the Cape and Natal provinces. The 
requirements of agricultural co-operators, with unlimited liability, in those 
two provinces were partially met by an amendment to the Land Bank 
Act in 1916, but that v/as admittedly temporary legislation. 

There is, however, no special legislation in any of the provinces to 
meet the requirements of co-operators on a limited liability basis. At present 
companies of that kind are registered under the ordinary joint stock com¬ 
pany laws, which do not entirely meet their requirements. 

There remains a third group of co-operator«, namely consumers, who 
form trading co-operative companies, for whom legislation is also required. 

There is no doubt that co-operative development has entirely out¬ 
grown co-operative legislation, and it seems desirable that a comprehensive 
co-operative bill should be introduced as early as possible. 

§ 6. The QtJESTlOIT of state aid to co-operation. 

The Report states that criticism is from time to time directed against 
the policy of the State granting, throu^ the Bank, substantial financial 
assistance to co-operative societies. The Board expresses the opinion that 
State aid to agricultural co-operation is justifiable, provided it aims at 
{a) stimulating production, and (6) enabling members of the societies to 
get the best possible price for their own produce. 

Apart altogether from the question of granting financial assistance, the 
Board thinks that a stage has been reached in co-operative development in 
South Africa when the State might with advantage retire from its somewhat 
too intimate association with co-operation. That intimacy rose out of 
the State's active efforts to popularize co-operatiou (which at the time was 
something novel) amongst the fanning community. The Slate has activdy 
participated in the movement for more than ten years and during that 
period co-operative societies have been formed for a variety of purposes 
and are practical examples of the application of co-operative principles. 
Co-operators have a wc^lh of experience to draw upon and to guide them, 
and it is thought that they should themsdves now take up the work of 
preaching and spreading co-operation. 




TABTji II. Socufies for the Sale of Produce and the PurihaiiC 
" of Farming Requisites. 
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(i) Sale of leaf tobacco. — (a) Chiefly cotton. — (3)FaiinUig requisites, grain bags and wool packs. — (4) Me of cOieese. 

















Part . II; Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


INSURANCE OF FARS^I CROPS AGAINST HAIU {CofUimteSj, 

SGURCB (omCIAI,}: 

VA1.GBEN (V. N.): Haild’lssutBnce on Farm Crops in the United States. United States 
Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. pis. Washington, 1920. 


§ 8 The had, insurance contract. 

Hail insurance is written on growing crops which represent goods 
in prospect rather than goods in existence. It covers the period of develop¬ 
ment of crops. The term for which the insurance is in force is usually the 
period between the day following the date of application for insurance 
and the date of harvest. No difference in the premium charges is made, as 
a rule, either because of the lateness of the date at which the insurance takes 
effect or the early maturity and consequent early harvesting of the crop. 
One risk may remain insured twice as long as another without affecting the 
premium charges for such insurance. 

All the joint-stock companies, so far as is known, limit themselves to 
a policy covering a q)ecific crop growing on a designated piece of ground- 
The same is generally true of the mutuals operating west and south of MSi - 
nesota and Iowa. In the States just named, as well as in the States farther 
to the east, a number of the mutual companies write a policy for either three 
or five years and cover certain enumerated crops on a given farm. One ver\’ 
successful mutual company writes a perpetual policy, the insurance contract 
remaining in force until canceled by the insured or by the company. 

The disregard of the time element in the typical hail policy is explained, 
in pMt at least by the nature of the objects insured. Even though hail¬ 
storms may be no more frequent or severe in the latter part of the season, 
the probability of loss in the case of most crops increases rapidly as the time 
of harvest approaches. During the early stages of the growing crop, a hail¬ 
storm may cause a set-back merely, without materially affecting the final 
yield. As the crop develops, however, the possibility of such recovery be¬ 
comes more and more remote and eventii^y disappears. A hailstorm 
occurring at the time when the crop is ready for harvest means not only 
that the damage wrought is irreparable, but a larger percentage of the stems 
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of grain are actually broken than would have been the case at an earlier 
stage. The heads on broken stems drop to the ground, while the heads 
on unbroken stems may have lost a part of their contents. 

In the case of hail insurance, unlike fire insurance, the hazard insured 
n gainst originates entirely in natural forces over which man has no control, 
l^aborate provisions against the so-called moral hazard have,•therefore, 
no place in the hail insurance contract. An individual whose crop is in¬ 
sured may, however, under certain circumstances increase the apparent 
loss due to hail by failure properly to care for a damaged crop after bail 
has occurred. There is also the possibility that the description of the ^icre- 
age covered may be so inaccurate or misleading as to apply equally well 
to more them one piece of land, or that the insured may maie mistatements 
in regard to the insured crop or the damage suffered thereon. These 
aspects of the moral hazard are, therefore, guarded against in the hail 
policy. 

Slight consideration has been given, as a rule, to the question of over¬ 
insurance. A marmum has almost invariably been fixed by each com¬ 
pany on the amount written per acre, but little notice was taken until 
recently of concurrent insurance purchased from other companies. In¬ 
stances have occurred in wWch individuals have taken out insurance in 
several different companies on the same crop, making the total of such in¬ 
surance greatly in excess of the value of any possible harvest from the acreage 
in question. Unless the locality in question happens to be peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible to hail and the premiums have not been adjusted to meet such condi¬ 
tions, the gambler in hail insurance has the chances heavily against him. 
Occasionally, however, individuals operating on this plan have made win¬ 
nings, especially before co-operation in the adjustment of losses came into 
practice among many of the large writers of insurance. 

The maximum amount of hail insurance per acre written by the indi¬ 
vidual company has been increased in recent years in response to the hi^er 
value of farm crops. While formerly $8 or $io were common limits, nearly 
all companies operating in the Middle West, where the bulk of the hail in¬ 
surance is carried, now write a maximum amount of $12 per acre on cereal 
crops grown on unirrigated land and $25 per acre on cereal crops grown on 
irrigated land. In some of the Eastern States $20 per acre is written on 
cereal crops by individual companies even though such crops are grown by 
the ordinary method. In the case of cottor, such maximum usually ranges 
from $20 to $30 per acre, and in the case of tobacco and other crops re¬ 
quiring a considerable amount of hand labour, it reaches $100 or more per 
acre. Relatively little hail insurance has hitherto been written on market 
garden or orchard crops and no fixed standards as to amounts per acre, or 
in many States even as to rates, appear to have been agreed upon by the 
companies. 

Most companies now prescribe a limit of $40 per acre for concurrent 
insurance, including the amount carried by the company in question, in 
the case of non-irrigated cereal crops and of $ 75 per acre for cereal crops 
on irrigated land. Should the total concurrent insurance exceed these lim- 
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its, each company will be liable only for its pro rata part of the maximum 
amount of insurance permitted. 

For adjustment purposes the crop is valued at the amount of insurance 
carried per acre. If there is total loss, the indemnity due is the amoimt of 
insurance carried per acre, while in case of a partial loss the indemnitj^ 
due is sudh part of the insurance per acre as the part of the crop lost by hail 
is of the undamaged crop before the hailstorm occurred. Suppose, for exam¬ 
ple, that a farmer has insured his crop to the amount of $12 per acre and 
that a hailstorm occurs and damages it. The percentage of the crop lost 
by reason of hail is ascertained. If it is equal to 50 per cent, or one half of 
the crop, the insured is awarded indemnity equal to one half of the insurance 
carriedf or $6 per acre. If it is found that three fourths of the crop has 
beenlostbybailtheindemnityis §9 peracre. Thisholdstrue independently 
of the actual vzlue of the crop, provided it was not so damaged from any 
other cause as to preclude a profit over and above the actual cost of har¬ 
vesting, gathering, threshing and marketing. Should it happen, for in¬ 
stance, that one farmer whose field is insured at $12 per acre had in prospect 
a yield valued at $60 per acre while the field of his neighbour, similarly 
insured, promised a yield equal to only S6per acre, and a hailstorm passed 
over the two fields, causing a 50 per cent, damage, each farmer would 
receive $6 per acre, or one half of the amount of insurance carried. One 
of the farmers would, of course, be paid only one fifth of the actual loss 
suftered, or one tenth of the value of the undamaged crop, while the other 
would receive twice the amount of his actual loss, or a sum equal to the en¬ 
tire undamaged value of his crop. 

These practices violate the principle that no profit to the insured is 
contemplated or permitted. On the other hand, to limit the indemnity 
on the basis of the reduced i^lue of the crop preceding the occurrence of 
hail would give the company an unfair advantage unless provision were 
also made for the return of a part of the premium corresponding to the re¬ 
duced liability. Such a pro\’ision would, in practice, involve considerable 
difficulty, and the necessaiy adjustments, assuming that the plan were 
otherwise practicable, would add materially to the expense of operation. 

Unless there is some provision for the return of a part of the premium, 
there is no reason why the company should have its indemnity payments 
reduced on the ground that adverse conditions, other than the occurrence 
of hail, have reduced the value of the insured crop. The premium rales 
are fixed on the prevalence of hail in a given locality coupled with the sus¬ 
ceptibility of the insured crop to damage from this hazard, and not on the 
basis of any probability of earlier loss from other causes. From this point 
of view it would seem that even the provision in the hail contract which 
denies liability in cases of earlier damage, from causes other than hail, to 
such aji extent that the crop is not worth harvesting, should be coupled 
with a provision for the return of an appropriate portion of the premium in 
cases where the company uses its right to deny liability under this provision. 

Where mutual hail insurance companies write a term policy covering 
specified crops on a given farm, the amount of insurance per acre will nat- 
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urally var}*- with the total acreage of crops which are enumerated in ths 
policy. It is ascertained by dividing the total amount of insurance on the 
face of the policy by the number of acres planted to the k>nds of crops whldi 
are covered by the insurance contract. The adjustment of losses is usually 
made in the same manner as is in vogue with companies writing seasonal 
policies, but in some cases the companies pay the actual estimated loss on 
each acre up to the amount of the insurance carried. 

Whatever the nature of the hail policy, no liabilit}’- is assumed for a 
loss which does not equal 5 per cent, or more of the insurance on a given 
crop. The payment of a partial loss does not terminate the policy, but 
reduces the liability of the company by the amount paid on such loss. 

§ 9. Speciai* problems in hah, insurance. 

The writing of seasonal policies results in business being particularly 
active at certain times of the year. Hail insurance is rarely’ purchase J on this 
plan until after the crop is already grow ng and gVing promise of a fair 
harvest. Competent solicitors must be employed during the relatively busy 
summer months, while the company has no employment tor them after the 
hail-writing season ends, except to the extent that the same men are also 
jsed as adjusters. The adjustment work, however, begins shortly after 
the hail-writing season opens and continues but a few weeks at most after 
the acquisition of business has ceased. Most of the office work, too, is 
coincident with the writing of insurance and the adjustment of losses. 

This seasonal nature of the business complicates the problems of admin¬ 
istration and adds to the expenses of operation. Under such conditions, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to attract efficient workers without the offer 
of 'Special inducements. 

Even in the case of most mutual insurance companies writing term pol¬ 
icies the risks in force during a given season rest to a considerable degree 
on policies written alter the fields were givmg substantial promise of 
liarve.st. 

There is, of course, con^^iderable economy if th^ term policies actually 
remain in force for the term contemplated. A feu mutual companies have 
succeeded in miking their member^ip practically continuous, and in such 
cases the expenses are strikingly small and the total saving to the memb rs 
has been correspondingly great. 

A particularly difficult proble . in the administration of a hail insurance 
company is that of the erratic nature of the hail hazard, and the resulting 
wide variatio \ in the losses experienced. In 1914, for example, the total hail 
premiums coUected by all classes of insurance institutions in the United 
States were approximately $5,558,000 and the losses were only »?2,677,ooo 
or 48 per cent of the prem-ums. The following year, 1915, the total hail 
premiums received amounted to about $9,752,000, while the losses incurred 
were $11,833,000 or over 121 per cent, of the premiums collected. The 
summer of 1916 was agaii a season of severe losses for the hail in^nirance 
companies as well as for farmers who cirrled their own risks. The years 
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1917 and 1919 were both years of relatilvdy small hail losses for the United 
States as a whole, while 1918 was approximately an average year. Dur¬ 
ing the six years above mentioned the percentages of total hail premium‘s 
paid oiit for losses by all daf 5 ses of insurance institutions were : 1914, 48.2 
per cent.; 1915, 121.3 per cent.; 1916, 87.3 per cent; 1917, 50.7 per cent. ; 
1918, 63.7 per cent. ; 1919, 47.8 per cent. 

With such variations occurring when the experience of all institutions 
operating in a large number of different States is taken into account, it 

be apparent that the loss ratio wO be expected in any given year is 
hi^y problematical when the figures for a single company, charging a 
fixed premium rate and operating in a severe hail district, are ccnsidered. 
More particularly is th^s file case when such company limits its operations 
to a relatively restricted area. 

The joint-stock insurance companies rarely have an expense ratio much 
below 35 per cent, of the premium income. Assuming that on an average 
35 per cent, of the premiums is required to cover expenses, the com¬ 
panies, as a group, have lost money during each year in which the actual 
losses have exceeded 65 per cent, of the premiums, and have made a profit 
during each year in whi<i» the loss ratio has fallen below this figure. 

The variation in the destructiveness of hail in a given State depends to 
some extent upon the degree to which the land is given over to one or two 
commercial crops. Thus, Kansas and Oklahoma, for example, with their 
large winter-wheat acreage, North Dakota and Montana with their large 
spring-wheat acreage, or parts*of T^xas with their cotton acreage, are 
likely to be subject to especially great variations. Ore or more bad hail- 
.storms occurring at a critical period in the development of the main crop 
in these States may ruin a relatively large percentage of the total crops. 
Equally severe hailstorms occurring either before or after the critical peri¬ 
od will cause far less damage. The variation in the losses experiencea 
by insurance companies in States where a single crop predominates is 
further heightened by the fact that this crop is very generally insured by 
the farmer without induding hi'i other field acreage, thus causing the 
hail risks carried by the insurance companies to be still more concentrated 
in a single crop. 

In States in which there is considerable diversity of crops, this high 
degree of susceptibilit3^ to damage from hail will not occur. In such States 
farmers usually insure more than one crop. The critical period of one or 
more ot these crops is likely to be past before that of other crops is 
reached. The hail losses in these States will, therefore, yoxy somewhat 
less from year to year. 

No insurance company can wifii safety assume a large volume of hail 
risks in a limited territory unless it has available assets in considerable 
amount. A new company, obliged to rely for the meeting of its obliga¬ 
tions largely or entirely upon the premiums collected during the year, should 
see that the risks assumed are scattered over as wide a territory as circum¬ 
stances permit. A limit should be placed on the acreage that may be ac- 
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cepted for insurance in any one square mile of area, in any one township, 
and, finally, in any one county. 

The mutual insurance company as well as the newly organized or small 
joint-stock company doing a hail insurance business must use every reas¬ 
onable opportunity to build up a surplus or reserve fund. In the case 
of mutual companies, those members who join the company in the yea r when 
the hail hazard happens to be unusually li^t must be willing to be asse^ 
ed an amount considerably greater than that required to pay the loss for 
that year and to leave a part of the funds which they have contributed in 
the reserv'e fund ol the company to be used to supplement the premiums 
collected in years when the hail hazard happens to be exceptionally sev¬ 
ere. Unless a mutual company follows this plan it will be obliged to pro¬ 
rate its losses in years of heavy hail damage. 

There is no serious objection to the plan of prorating losses by a mutual 
company, provided all the members have joined with the understanding 
that such action may be expected in case the contributions to the company 
prove insufiSdent to meet the losses incurred together with legitimate ex¬ 
penses of operation. It has, however, been the general experience of mutual 
hail insurance companies that whenever it has been necessary to prorate 
losses, the membership in the years following such action has materially 
decreased. The management of the company is almost invariably blamed 
for the failure to settle in full, regardless of the facts of the case. Many 
companies have failed to survive the prorating of losses even where sudi 
companies were managed by men whose integrity was unquestioned among^ 
those who knew them personally. 

Another problem of hail insurance may be pointed out with particu¬ 
lar reference to mutual companies. Democratic management and control 
of the company are difficult, owing to the fact that a mutual hail insurance 
company cannot be operated successfully in a territory of small area. A 
possible exception to this rule may be found in the case of certain districts 
where the hail hazard is relatively li^t and the insurance covers only one 
01 two spedfied crops forming a minor part of the acreage of each farm. 
Most such companies, however, operate in an entire State, or perhaps 
in several States, and it i<^ not possible for the average member directly to 
partidpate in the management. Hence the control must of necessity be 
left to a relatively small group of men. As a rule, the directors all live in 
the same locality, while the average member takes no part either in the an¬ 
nual election or in the dedsions of other problems of management. 

Yet another problem is the difficulty of determining the loss caused 
to a growing crop by hail Frequently hail will occur before the crop 
has reached a stage at which its occurrence will result in permanent or 
material damage. At certain stages the entire crop above ground may be 
entirely beaten down and the farmer daim a total loss, when as a matter 
of fact, with favouraole weather conditions following the hailstorm, a par¬ 
tial or even a complete recovery of the crop may take place. 

Ip other instances, the crops may have been partially damaged by cert¬ 
ain plant diseases or insect pests before the hail occurred. Only an expert 
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on these matters may be able to determine whether or not the damage 
pointed out by the claimant is directly due to the occurrence of hail or to 
the other natural agencies mentioned. When a difference arising between 
the company and the claimant for loss involves the extent to which a 
damaged crop will recover, the adjustment may be postponed until harvest, 
by which time nature will in part have answered the question in dispute- 
\^en the difference, on the other hand, hinges upon the cause of the damage 
rather than the extent thereof, postponement of the settlement is likely 
to increase the difi&culty rather than to remove it, 

Fair and reasonable adjustments, as well as economy in the operation 
of the business are, in the long run* as mudi in the interest of the buyers 
of ha^'l insurance as they are in the interest of the organizations engaged 
in this business. 

Extravagance, either in the adjustment of losses or in the expenses of 
operation, is quite sure to be reflect^ in increased premiu u rates or assess- 
merts. Adequate rates of premiums or assessments are a first essential 
to true success, but excessive rates, whether caused by extravagance or 
cupidity, tend to discourage the buying of insurance on the part of many of 
those who need it, to reduce the volume of business and lessen the useful¬ 
ness of the insurance institutions and to place an unfair and unjustifiable 
burden upon those who do provide themselves with needed protection. 


MISCEU/ANEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


FRANCE. 

I. CI/Q£A.TOI«OGY AND INSUXANCB AGAINST HAII^. — CoMPTOS RBNDUS DBS STANCES 
D£ l'AcadAbcb d’Aoriculturs db Fbantcb. Meeting of 4 ^7 192Z. 

M. Jean Mascart, Director of the Observatory at Eyons, has recently 
shown in a communication to the Academie i'Agrkuliuiire de France, 
that mutual insurance against hail is rendered possible by the study of 
dimatology; and further, that no sound solution can be found otherwise 
than by the application of the science of meteorology. 

M. Mascart takes a hypothetical case of a strictly mutual insurance 
society each member paying in proportion to the frequency of the risks 
and to the assured value. Mutuklity here consists in each member setting 
aside each year for his premium a sum corresponding to the amount of li^: 
the society fixes the amount of this sum, this insurance premium which 
it receives and admimsters; its function is to enable the individual to bear 
i^)eated losses. The solution of this problem is possible whenever the 
necessary data from which to fix the correct premium are available. 
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In the Department of the Rh6ne statistics of the damage reported have 
been kept for a century; it amounted to 257,663,313 francs The aver¬ 
age annual amount of damage actually done cannot be deduced &om this 
figure, because the reports furnished were comparatively few during the 
early years and are alwa3^ incomplete; discouraged by the slowness 
and inadequacy of the relief furnished, many farmers have ceased to de¬ 
clare the damage done. As the same source of error exists in each commune, 
M. Mascart, taking the Commune of I^ucenay, in which the reported loss 
during the hundred years is 1,479,905 francs, considers that the coeffi¬ 
cient of the commune, viz., - - ^ , or 0.005369, almost exactly 

represents the proportion of the total losses in the department which may 
be expected in the commune. 

The same calculation was made for each commune, but the coeffi¬ 
cients vary very greatly according to the value of the crops cultivated and 
the frequency of hailstorms. 

In order to arrive at the average damage occasioned in I<ucenay, 
M. Mascart calculated for the whole department the average for the recent 
period of ten years in which the largest number of declarations was made. 
This average was 5,972,176 francs. The average damage per year for the 
Commune of Lucenay was therefore, 5,972,176 francs x 0.005369 = 
32,065 francs, which represents the totd premium to be paid by the 
commune. 

If all the land in the commune was precisely the same, it would only 
be necessary to divide the total premium by the number of hectares, in 
order to obtain the premium per hectare. But in reality this is not so. 
M. Mascart takes, as the basis for his calculations, the average value of the 
crop 3rield. Thus, knowing the distribution of the land in each commune 
in the difEerent dasses, with their average yields, a simple calculation of 
proportions will give the premium on each dass. If the average annual 
damage in a commune is divided by the average value of the crop yidA of 
that commune, the result gives the average annual damage per i franc 
of 3rield There is a characteristic number for each commune ; for Lu- 
cenay it is 0.0894 francs, and the premium per hectare for that commune 
is found by multiplying the average yield per hectare by 0.0894 francs. 

Although very interesting from a theoretical point of view, the mutual 
insurance system expounded by M. Mascart presents two difficulties, wdl 
recognized by the author himself. 

(1) This method of insurance is only applicable where the indis¬ 
pensable sdentific basis exists, and where it is possible to group together 
solely regions having the same characteristics, or effect reinsurance in 
common with such regions. 

(2) Also it assumes that all the land to which it applies is insured, 
in other words that insurance is compulsory, and it does not seem likdy 
that insurance against hail will be made compulsory in France in the 
near future. 
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2 HAIE INSURANCE IN 1920 — VAfgus, Pans, i May, 1921 

There are three dasses of society in France whidi write insurance 
against hail: limited liability companies, large mutual insurance societies, 
and 28 local mutual insurance societies subsidized by the Iitinistiy of 
Agriculture. 

Setting aside these last, which are still of small importance and of 
which particulars for 1920 are not yet available, the results of the year 
1920 compared with those of the previous year are as follow. 


1919 


igao 


Number of pohdes. 209,727 

Values assured.i>755.963,5io fr. 

Premiums and contnbutions . 25,967,657 » 

Tosses and expenses of settle* 

ment. 12,002,934 > 

Profits. 7,005,146 > 

Feserve funds. 24,742,866 > 


215,720 

2.869.436,728 fr. 

42.083.563 

26,066,036 ) 

5.985.7^ ' 
28,779.073 ‘ 


The proportion of the losses to the premiums and contributions was 
62 per cent, in 1920 ; it was only 46 per cent in 1919 

It may be added that the mutual societies do, in the aggregate, a larger 
business than the companies. Thus the policies issued by the companies 
numbered 106,724, while those issued by the mutual societies numbered 
109,996, and the ridrs covered by the mutual societies amounted to 
1,619,024,289 francs, as compared with risks amounting to 1,250,412,434 
francs covered by the companies. 


ITATY 

1 AMENDMENTS TO THE lAW ON COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCID¬ 
ENTS IN AGRICULTURE — Lnoon 24 MAitzo 1921, ir 297, cbb bkca uonmcA 
ZXONB AI. DBCBEIO-ISOOB naOOOXBIENZUlIB 23 A 60 SI 0 19x7, N I450, CCOKBUBSOTB 
n’ASSKOIlAZIOSB OBBUOAXOBIA CONTEU 3 Oil XSSOSXUm SOt, lAVORO DT AOHCOtXOKA. 
Gaxzetta Ufficuile id Regno d'ltaUa, No 77 Rome, i Apiil 1921 —CiieulaiKo 13, dated 
2 April 1921, of the Muuster of Labour and Social Thrift legardiug the amendmenti,. 

By the Taw of 24 March 1921, No. 297, some amendments were made 
to the Decree-Taw of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, rdating to compulsory 
insurance against accidents in agriculture 1 work, the main provisions of 
which we outlined in our issue of March 1919. The most important changes 
ate those which relate to the scale of compensation to be paid for accidents. 
The scale fixed by the Decree of 23 August 1917, which is now consideted 
inadequate in view of the present cost of living to rural workers, was as 
follows: 

{a) In case of complete permanent disablement, from 1,200 liras 
to 3,250 liras, with the addition of one tenth for the wife and for each 
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child under 15 years old up to five tenths, that is with a maximum of 
4,875 liras ; 

[b) In case of death, from 400 liras to 2,500 liras, with similar ad¬ 
ditions, that is with a maximum of 3,750 liras; 

(c) In case of temporary disablement, from 50 centesimi to i lira 
per day, beginning on the deventh day of disablement and continuing 
for 90 days. 

In the new scale the compensation in case of death and of permanent 
disablement has been trebled, so that, taking account of the addition 
of tenths in respect of the wife and children, they vary between the 
following limits: 

[a) In case of complete permanent inability, from 3,600 liras to 
14,625 liras. 

[h) In case of death, from 1,500 liras to 11,250 liras. 

The compensation for accidents which produce temporary disable¬ 
ment have also been trebled, except for workers between 15 and 65 years, 
in the case of whom it has been quadrupled, that is, it has been increased 
from I lira to 4 liras for men and from 75 centesimi to 3 liras for women. 

Further, while under the Decree of 23 August 1917 it was necessary- 
to show a diminution of more than 15 per cent, in the capacity for work 
in order to be entitled to compensation for partial disablement, according 
to the recent provisions it is only necessary to show a diminution of 10 
per cent. Again the limit of average daily earnings above which it is not 
compulsory for foremen on farms or in forestry undertakings to be insured 
against accident has been raised from 10 liras to 20 liras. 

Compensation will be paid according to the new scale in respect of 
accidents which occur on or after the thirtieth day from the pubUcation 
of the law, that is, i May 1921. 


a. COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
FIRST HALF-YEAR OF 1920 — Rassegna della Prewdenea Soctale, No. 9. Rome, 
September 1920 

We have indicated above the amendments recently made to the Decree- 
Daw of 23 August 1917, No. 1,450, on compulsory insurance against accid¬ 
ents in agriculture. We will here set out briefly the results attained in 
this form of insurance in the first half-year of 1920. As the reader is 
aware, this branch of insurance is entrusted, in ttie main, to the Cassa 
Nazionale di Assicurazione per gli Infortum sul Lavoro (i) which carries 
it on by means of division^ offices {branches and agencies) spread over 
the whole of the kingdom. 

In the period in question, 18,699 accidents were reported, of which 
2,394 were reported in January; 2,763 in February; 3,221 in March ; 

(i) On the working and functions of this public inslitutiou, the othcial body entrusted 
with inbiurance agahisl accidents in labour, sec tht article in our issue of June-July 1919 
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2,462 in April; 3,245 in May, and 4,614 in Jtine. As the winter slackness 
in agricultural work passes into the harvest activity of the summer months, 
the number of accidents increases. The only exception to the steady 
increase in the number of accidents was in April, in which month serious 
agricultural strikes occurred. It may even be affirmed that one of the 
most striking indications of the seriousness of the strikes in the various 
regions is fornished precisdy by their effect in reducing the number of 
accidents. In June the strikes were particularly widespread and of long 
duration in the province of Parma so that in the division [compcLrtimento) 
of Reggio Emilia, which indudes that province, there were fewer accidents 
in June than in May, whereas in almost all the other divisions the number 
of accidents was about 50 per cent, higher. 

The second year of the application of the Law began in May 1920. 
The accidents reported in the two first months of the two working years 
were as follow: 1919: May, 902; June, 3,214, total, 4,116. 1920: May, 
3,245; June 4,614; total, 7,859. Even setting aside May 1919, when 
the insurance had only just come into operation, the increase in the num¬ 
ber of acddents is remarkable. In comparison with 1919 there was also 
a h^her percentage of cases entitled to compensation amorgst the acdd¬ 
ents reported. The number of fatal acddents is noteworthy; it was 
309, of which 85 (27.28 per cent.) occurred in Southern Italy. The months 
in which the most dangerous work is done are those in the second half 
of the year in which crops are gathered. Even in the last three months 
of the half-year the number of fatal accidents rapidly increases; there 
were 27 in April, 70 in May and 82 in June. During the half-year the total 
amount paid in compensation was 1,063,079 liras. 

We do not yet possess detailed information regarding the accidents 
which occurred in the second half-year of 1920, but from a recent commun¬ 
ication issued to the press by the Gassa Nazionale Infortuni it appears 
that during the year 1920 41,663 acddents in agricultural work were re¬ 
ported and that 2,830,581 Hras were paid as compensation in respect of 
39,906 acddents of which 371 were fatal and 1,493 resulted in permanent 
disablement. 


3. RUI^ES TO BE FOEDOWED IN THE FORAIATION OF MUTUAL AGRICUnTURA E 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES — CzRCOiARE N 3, nr d\xa. z8 gennaio 1921, rtl^tiva 

ALLE NOBMB B DISBmVB CIRCA IL FUNZIONAMENTO DELLS COMMISSIONI PER LB WTCE 
DZ ASS1CDEA2Z03TB AGRARIA (DECREXO-IEOOE 2 SETIBMBRE Z919, N 1759) 

To meet the development of agricultural mutual insurance societies 
and better to regulate their organization, the provisions of the Law of 
7 July 1907, No. 526, on small agricultural co-operative sodeties and mutual 
agriculturd insurance sodeties have been replaced, as far as the latter 
class of sodety is concerned, by the provisions of the Decree-Law of 2 
September 1919, No. 1,759, and by the regulations, dated 26 February 
1920, made under that law, which we outlined in our issue of July 1920. 
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In view of the importance of the matter to agriculturists, we think it 
desirable to supplement the information given in that issue by indicating 
the fundamental principles which must be followed by the Provincial 
Commissions contemplated by Article 2 of the Law of 2 September 1919, 
in examining and approving the rules submitted to then by mutual agri¬ 
cultural insurance societies when applying for legal recognition. 

In the general part, the rules of the mutual societies must indicate 
the sphere of operations. This must be a strictly local area, confined, 
that is, to a commune, or fraction of a commune, or group of adjacent 
communes of which the total population does not exceed 5000 inhabitants 
or, in the case of a large commune divided into mandammti, to a mandamento. 

In the part relating to the objects of the mutual societj", the rules 
must state that the society has, amongst other objects, that of giving 
compensation for damage resulting from agricultural ri^, that is from 
the risks of all kinds to which the buildings and fixtures as well as the 
implements, etc, used in agriculture or forestry are exposed ; in the case 
of mutual live stock insurance societies, the objects must also include 
the inspection of live stock, veterinary aid, the sanitary improvement of 
stables and cow-houses and their surroundings, and the means which it 
is intended to apply to restrict the losses, such as preventive vaccination, 
disinfection and the strict application of sanitary regulations, must also 
be enumerated. 

It is desired, in fact, that the mutual societies should not only be 
insurance societies, but should help to watch over and increase the national 
wealth. 

In the part relating to the members, besides laying down the methods 
for their admission, expulsion or withdrawal, the rules must dearlj" state 
their obligation to remain members of the society for at least a year, to 
insure all the property which they possess which is exposed to the ridss 
in question, with such exceptions as the rules themselves may indicate 
or may be laid down from time to time by the Committee of Management, 
as wdl as their obligation not to insure, under any form whatever, with 
other insurance institutions, that part of the risk which is not covered 
by the mutual society as allowed by the rules, and the undertaking which 
they must give to report immediatdy any change which may occur in the 
risfa insured, particularly in regard to the health of animals. 

As regards fees and premiums, it is noteworthy that the principle 
is laid down that mutual societies must not generally speaking be recogniz¬ 
ed which are based on the simple distribution of losses, without fixed 
premiums payable in advance and proportionate to the values assured. 
This form has, in fact, two serious disadvantages. In the first place, 
it is not possible to make the good years compensate for the bad ones; 
the society cannot build up any reserve fund, and thus in some years the 
sacrifices which the members are called upon to make may be excessive. 
A society of this type, again, is condemned to isolation, since it cannot 
become federated with other societies, and this is cle rl^’' to the disadvant¬ 
age of the members. 
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As to losses, the mles must, amongst other things, fix the measure 
in which compensation will be paid (for live stock and fire insurance it 
must not exceed 8o per cent, of the loss; for other kinds of insurance it 
may be as much as 90 per cent.) and the circumstances under which the 
member loses his right to compensation. 

The rules must also lay down the method of forming the general re¬ 
serve fund and the special reserve funds. The general reserve fund must 
be formed by the general entrance fees, by ten per cent, to be deducted 
from the special reserve funds and by the interest on the fund itself. It 
must be devoted to making good depreciation and any losses resulting 
from the working of the society and to other objects to be determined by 
the rules. The special reserve funds (for each kind of insurance) are formed 
by the special entrance fees (fixed by the rules) and by a proportion of 
the profits resulting from the respective kinds of insurance. The pro¬ 
portion is fixed at 50 per cent, in the case of hail and live stock insurance, 
and at 20 per cent, for other kinds. These sums must continue to be 
allocated to the reserve funds until such time as they have reached three 
times the premiums received during the previous year, in the case of hail 
and live stock insurance, or twice the premiums in the case of other kinds. 
There is an important provision that at least half of the leserve funds 
must be invested in securities issued or guaranteed by the State, and the 
remainder invested in the shares of local credit institutions — preferably 
those which supply credit for agricultural purposes — or deposited with 
sudi institutions. 

In the part of the rules relating to the management of the society, 
it must be laid down that all the officers of the society shall give their 
services gratuitously, except the secretary and the treasurer, who may 
be paid. 

In regard to hail insurance, the rules must fix the methods of re¬ 
insurance (with the provincial federations, the National Insurance Insti¬ 
tute or private concerns). Re-insurance is compulsory; not less than 
60 per cent, nor mote than 90 per cent, of the risks assumed must be rein¬ 
sured. 

For other kinds of insurance re-insurance is optional, but when risks 
are re-insured the mutual society must retain at least 30 per cent, of the 
risks in the case of live stock insurance (except in r^ard to epidemics 
in which case the proportion may be reduced to 10 per cent.) and at least 
50 per cent, in the case of other kinds of insurance. 

Lastly it may be noted that mutual insurance societies may be formed 
as sections of agricultural co-operative societies (including affiUanze col- 
leitive) and amongst their members, provided they are governed by special 
rules and are independently manag^. 

The r^ulations which we have here outlined are calculated to give 
to the societies in question an organization based on technical considera¬ 
tions and on sound administrative principles. The work of propaganda, 
of encouragement and of assistance which will be carried out by the Pro¬ 
vincial Commissions for the legal recognition of local mutual societies 
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will contribute niucli to the development of mutual agricultural insurance. 
This is a large field of action in which much still remains to be done in Italy 
and in this constructive work much reliance is placed on the direct aid 
of the members of the Commissions who, in view of the method of selec¬ 
tion (i) are the best fitted for this purpose, since thej" are in direct contact 
with the interested persons and are fully conversant with the agricultural 
conditions of the r^on and with the consequent needs in the matter 
of insurance. 

• 

(z) The Provincial Commissions for the legal recognition of local mutual insurance soc¬ 
ieties are composed of the Director of the Itinerant Agricultural I^ecturerships of the chief 
town of the province and of two experts, of whom one is appointed by the Ministry of 
culture and one by the ^linistry of Industry and Commerce. 
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THE NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK AND THE LATEST 
REGULATIONS CONCERNING IT. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

IvBT No. ZO.676. MoDZFICAXDO LA LEY ORQAnXCA DEL BANCO HZFOTECARIO NACIONAL NO. 8.Z7a 

(ao Septieubrs 19x9) — Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aytes, 27 September 19x9. 

Banco Hipotecario Nacional. Bjbglamentaci6n db las I;bybs Nos. 8.172 yv xo.676. 

APROBACxdN DEL Rbglabiento (ix DiciBBiBRB 19x9). — BoleHn Oficial, Buenos Ayres 

17 January 1920. 

BANQDB HyPOTHlfeCAIRE NATIONALS. RAPPORT SITR LES OPERATIONS DE L*ANNEB 1919* 

Buenos Ayres, 1920. 

The Argentine National Mortgage Bank was established by the Law 
of 26 October 1886, which was afterwards amended by the Law of Sep¬ 
tember igii, No. 8,172* 

The organization of this Bank has been fully described in previous 
issues, and we have also indicated the amendments which have been made 
to the fundamental law, drawing attention to the special measures by which 
the Government has endeavoured to foster this institution, which is of 
great importance to a country in process of colonization like the Argen¬ 
tine. But the changed conditions of the Republic have made necessary, in 
this as in other cases, new regulations better adapted to solve the urgent 
economic problems, such as those connected with colonization, the encour¬ 
agement of stock-breeding, etc,, and accordingly a new law was promulgated 
on 22 September 1919 (No. 10,676) which, as we shall see, has notably 
widened the Bankas ^here of action. 

Detailed regulations have been issued for the carrying out of the Law 
of I September 1911, No. 8,172, and that of 22 September 1919, 
No. 10,676, and these regulations complete the legislative provisions 
by which the Bank is governed. 

§ I. The bank’s transactions. 

As the Bank is at present oiganized, taking account of the modifica¬ 
tions introduced by Law No. 10,676 as well as by the regdations, its 
transactions are as follows: 
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1. The grantitig of mortgage loans in the form of credit bonds 
{cSdulas) convertible into cash secured on lands situated within the 
boundaries of the Republic; 

2. Receiving in the Savings Bank deposits to be converted into 
bonds; 

3. Buying bonds on its own account and buying and selling them 
on account of other persons; 

4. Acquiring property for its own use with the right to sell it again ; 

5. Accepting, free of charge, the custody of mortgage bonds; 

6. Itsdf insuring the mortgaged properties. 

The loans may be granted: 

I For building purposes ; 

2. For encouraging stock-breeding: 

3. For promoting vine-growing and fruit-growing; 

4. For facilitating the execution of special sanitation works in 
the Republic. 

The Bank’s power to issue bonds, which according to the Law of 
24 September 1886, was limited to 50,000,000 pesos and was afterwards 
increased successivdy to 160,000,000 pesos and 500,000,000 pesos, has by 
the Law of 1919 been fixed at the sum of 1,000,000,000 pesos. The new is¬ 
sues are made by numbered series of 50,000,000 pesos and the maJ^png of such 
an issue must be decided by two thirds of the votes of the total number 
of the Board of Directors and be authorized by a Government decree. 
The exemption from taxes and from all national or provincial duties 
which the Bank enjo3^ in respect of the bonds issued and also the exemption 
from stamp duty which in certain cases the Bank itsdf enjoys, is extended 
to persons who apply for loans and to all the transactions they may have 
with the Bank. 

As to the amount of the loans which may be granted by the Bank 
to an3’^ one person or body, while the Law of 1911 laid down that loans 
could not be for sums less than 1,000 pesos nor more than 50,000 pesos, 
the Law of 1919 has extended the upper limit to 1,000,000 pesos. 

§ 2. The various kinds or loan. 

Building Loans, — These are granted to owners of small lots of 
ground situated in the Federal capital, in provincial capitals, in na¬ 
tional territories and in towns of the Republic having over 10,000 in¬ 
habitants, and are payable by instalments. They must not exceed 60 
per cent, of the estimated value of the land and in no case can they be 
more than 6,000 pesos They may be also granted to other owners who 
agree to the conditions faid down by the Bank, provided the loans be 
used for building workmen’s dwellings. 

Loans for Land SeUlemeni. — Under the terms of the fundamental 
law, any public institution, company or private person intending to divide 
up a rural estate, can ask the Bank’s assistance in favour of the settlers 
who may wish to purchase parcels of land in order to cultivate them. 
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The Back grants loans for land settlement secured by mortgage on 
parcels of rttral land which, by reason of their situation in agricultural 
districts or near railway stations or sea or river ports, may appear suitable 
for colonization. Such loans may be granted to the purchasing settlers 
to an amount not exceeding 8o per cent, of the purchase price, but it 
is necessary that the owners of the estates, whether private persons 
or institutions, should arrange with the Bank the formalities connected 
with the division of their estates into lots and the valuation of them. 

Another condition laid down by the Bank for granting the loan is 
that the proprietors shall sdl the different lots of land by public auction 
and that the results of the sale shall be submitted to the Bank's 
approval. 

The r^ulations lay down the rules to be observed before the loans 
can be firially concluded. 

The applicant must state the area, the position and the special condi¬ 
tions of the estate, its distance from railway stations or ports, etc. He 
must, moreover, present a plan of the proposed subdivision of the estate, 
made by an expert, or ask the Bank its^ to carry out the subdivision 
by means of its own technical staff. 

The area of any lot must not exceed 200 hectares and the Bank is 
empowered to determine its size within that limit, in such manner as to 
render possible its devdopment as a small holding or the adoption of a 
mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The sale by auction of the estate intended to be colonized shall be an¬ 
nounced by the Bank which shall fix the place, the day and the hour at 
which the auction is to take place and shall also fix the reserve price of 
each lot. 

Within a year from the date of the auction, the Bank will have the 
right to sell privatdy and on the same conditions as at the public sale, for 
the account of the owner, the lots which may not have been sold by 
auction, but whatever ma^” be the price obtained by such sale, the Bank 
must not grant a loan of more than 80 per cent, of the price obtained 
at the auction for similar lots. 

With a view to facilitating the sale of lands for settlement, the Bank 
may set up temporary agencies in the places where colonies can be formed, 
appointing the agent who is to carry out the private sale of the different 
lots as w^ as the local notary who is to draw up the deed of sale and the 
loan agreement, so as to save the colonist the cost of transfer. 

The Bank may also set up an agency at the Immigration Offices for the 
purpose of assigning rural lots to agricultural immigrants. 

In default of payment of the agreed instalments when due, the colon¬ 
ists will, as a penalty, pay additional interest, in 'proportion to the amount 
of the debt. The Bank may only excuse from payment of such penal¬ 
ties those settlers who personally work their own lots of land and who, 
having followed a mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding, have 
been prevented by circumstances beyond their control from complying 
with the requirements of the law. 
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If to the same ptirchaser more than one lot of land be awarded at 
the auction, the Bank may grant a loan to the extent of 80 per cent, of the 
price of one only of the lots bought. On the other loans may be granted 
up to 50 per cent, of the value as estimated by the Bank itsdf. 

The sons of a settler, if of age, are considered as distinct persons and 
so each of them may benefit by the advantages of the I^aw. 

A settler who has bought a piece of land may in his turn sdl it, 
but the Bank must not accept the transfer if the new purchaser does not 
himself farm the land. 

If one person buys more than one mortgaged lot of land, the Bank will 
allow the mortgage at the rate of Soper cent, of the value of the land to re¬ 
main on one only of the lots; for the others the loans and the mortgage 
must be reduced to 50 per cent, of the value. If the buyer does not 
comply with this arrangement, the Bank will immediatdy proceed to the 
sale of the land by auction. 

Under the terms of the law the Bank of the Argentine Nation, the Na¬ 
tional Bank, now in liquidation, the National Mortgage Bank and any 
other public institution which owns rural property in agricultural districts 
may benefit by the same advantages offered to settlers. 

Loans on Vineyards and Orchards. — The Bank is also empowered 
to grant loans on the security of vineyards and orchards to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of the value of the property to be mortgaged at the period 
of its highest production. 

Various rides are laid down by the law for these particular loans. 

The mortgager is obliged to notify to the Bank the loss of plants 
when these exceed 10 per cent, of the whole plantation and the diseases 
which may affect the plants. 

As regards orchards if the loss be such as to reach 30 per cent, of the 
plants existing at the time the property was valued the Bank will oblige 
the debtor to renew the plantation. In the latter's default the Bark; 
may immediately proceed to call in the loan. 

Loans for id%e Encouragement to Stock-hreeding. — The new law of 
1919, with the object of encouraging and increasing stock-breeding provides 
that the Bank may grant for such purposes loans payable in instalments 
similar to those granted for building purposes. By me^ns of such loans 
the rural districts best adapted for stock-breeding can be developed, the 
farms being improved by the installation of a water supply or the execu¬ 
tion of other works in^spensable to a stock farm. 

The Bank may grant loans up to 50 per cent, of the value of the land 
and of the improvements which are to 1^ made upon it. 

An instalment of the loan will be withhdd by the Bank until the 
improvements have been carried out and have been inspected and approved 
by experts. 

§ 3, Insurance 

Prior to the Law of 1919, the insurance which the Bank required 
the mortgager to take out was only for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
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recovery of the loans, in case of damage to the property, and it was therefore 
sufficient that the insurer should transfer the insurance policy to the Bank. 
By the new law, however, the Bank has the right to insist that the owner 
shall insure the property with the Bank itself. 

The Bank will insure the property for the amount of the loans granted 
on them, but if the insurer so desire, the insurance may be extended to 
cover the value of the property as estimated. If the estate to be mortgaged 
is already insured by a company recognized by the Bank, the policy 
will be accepted, but must be made over to the Bank for such time as it 
remains in force. After this, the insurance will be written by the Bank 
itself, on such conditions as it moy lay down. 

Bor this important function, assigned to the Bank by the new law, 
of insuring property which has been mortgaged as security for loans granted 
by it, the Regulations lay down special rules, which we here briefly resume. 

The insurance premiums wfll be fixed by the Bank, but they must 
never exceed those at the time charged for the same risks by the Argentine 
Insurance Committee. 

If the loan should be repaid before the expiry of the insurance contract, 
the insurer shall pay the premium for the current half-year, but the insur¬ 
ance will be canc^ed together with the mortgage. 

In case of loss the Bank will have the damages assessed by its 
own experts and wiU fix the compensation, which will be paid to the party 
concerned either by instalments during the reconstruction or in a lump 
sum when the recontruction has been completed. 

If the loss should be complete, the Bank after having had the damages 
assessed and having fixed the compensation, will also fix the time within 
which the reconstruction is to be finished If it is not finished within the 
time fixed or if, before it is finished, the debtor should delay the payment 
of his debt, the Bank shall apply the amount of the compensation to the 
total or partial cancelling of the loan. 

When the compensation is not sufficient to cover the total debt the 
Bank will withhold it in part payment of the debt and will then proceed to 
the sale, by auction and for cash, of the property as it stands. Even 
in case of partial losses, the Bank will fix the period of time in which the 
reconstruction is to be completed and if it should not be finished within 
that period, will hold back the amount of the compensation in part payment 
of the debt and proceed to the sale of the property by auction. 


§ 4. The sai,e op property on which the bank has poreceosed. 

The Bank will draw up each year rules for the sale by auction of the 
lands bdonging to debtors who have not repaid their loans at the due dates 
or according to the methods laid down by the law. These sales, the expenses 
of which will be charged to the debtors, may be carried out in one or more 
lots, according to whether the Bank deems it desirable or not to divide 
the mortgage for this purpose. 
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If the property is not sold within the period fixed by the Bank, 
anoth r auction will be held within the following ninety f’ays, the reserve 
price being fixed by the Bank at a figure whidi may not be bdow the 
amount of the mortgage and of the expenses, less the sums already repaid 
If no offer be made for the property, the Bank will be always entitled 
to have it adjudicated to its^ at the reserve price fixed for the last 
sale. 

The Bank may sell the properties so adjudicated to it subdividing them 
in order that they may be better adapted for farming, and is always empower¬ 
ed to postpone for a year, from the date of the adjudication, the final 
settlement of the loan, so as to sdl within that time the property adjudi¬ 
cated to it. It may also, within the year, agree with the mortgager for 
the repayment of his debt, principal, interest and expenses, and may 
restore the property to him. 

If a property, already adjudicated to the Bank, is in course of sale, the 
Bank, according to the new I^aw No. 10,676, may carry out, at the debtor's 
expense, all the repairs that it may consider to be necessary, pay taxes 
and take any other steps with a view to the maintenance of the property. 
Moreover, the Bank may sell the property in its entirety or sell p. rts of it 
or may transfer to the local municipality, gratuitously or at a reasonable 
price, the land necessary to open up roads, etc. 

The Bank has also the right to represent the debtor in any action brought 
against him concerning t»e property or to bring actions against of her 
persons in occupation of the property. 


§ 5. The financial position of the bank on 31 December 1919. 

We close these notes by briefly examining the financial position of 
the Bank for 1919. 

Bonds, — The bonds in circulation on 31 December 1918 amounted 
to 591,113,175 pesos. In 1919, others were issued to the value of 94,897,750 
pesos and bonds to the value of 73,565,300 pesos were withdrawn, so that 
the circulation on 31 December 1919 amounted to 612,445,575 pesos. 

The increase of the bonds in circulation from 1912 to 1919 is shown 
in Table I (page 354'. 

Loans, — The loans apph'ed for in 1919 numbered 4,843 and amount¬ 
ed to 163,601,169 pesos, as compared with 4,218 applications for loans 
amounting to 131,921,919 pesos in 1918. 

The loans granted in 1919 were 4,231 for a total amount of 119,783,750 
pesos whilst in 1918 they were 3,583 for a total of 116,608,100 pesos. 

The loans entered upon the books in 1918 were 3,503 for a total 
amount of 81,286,950 pesos and in 1919 they were 3,848 for a total amount 
of 94,897,700 pesos. 

The movement of the registered loans in the period between 1912 
4nd 1919, 1915 excluded, no loans havixig been granted in that year, was 
as shown in Table II (page 354): 
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Table I, 

. — Circidation of Bonds 

from 1912 to 1919. 


1 " 

Bonds 

Issues 


Aveiage 

quota- 

X/oaus 

Year 

in circulation 

on 

— 


tion 
of the 

outstanding 

on 


1 31 December 

Senes 

lucieose 

6 % 

bonds 

3X December 


pesos 

i ~ 

p^sos 1 

nescs 

pesos 

1912 

442.538,175 

C. H. A. 6% 

140,647.9001 

97-36 

485,324,126 

1913 

499,426,600 c. H. A. 6% 

91,062,700 

97-42 

552,713,562 

1914 

' 535,162,850 2nd I^w 9155, ist Series 

49,926,300 

87.44 

586,629,145 

1915 

520,297,100 

— 

— 1 

1 90-37' 

577,572,840 

1916 

512,897,075 2nd I^aw 9T55. sndSericfc. 

9,305,300 

' 94-26 

1 574,829,407 

1917 

1 543,500,900 2nd I#aw 9155, 2nd, 3rd Series. 

49,695,200 

93-47 

1 607,367,307 

1918 

591,113,175 2nd I^awgiss, 3nd,3rd, 4 t 3 i Series 

81,286,950 

99-45 1 

1 655.859,776 

1919 

612,445,375 

2nd I^awgiSS* ith, 5th,6thSeries. 

94,897,700 

96.04 

1 704,672,880 


Tabee II. — MoiemerU of Registered Loans from 1912 to 1919. 


« 

lK>ans 

— 

I/mus 

.. ““ “ 


on 


on 


Years 

urban 

Amount 

rural 

Amount 


proper- 


»'ropcr- 



ties 1 


ties 



1 

pesos 


pesos 

1912. 

- - 4.295' 

80,312,200 

765 

51,335-700 

1913. 

- - 3,281 1 

57,764-500 

746 

33,298,300 

1914 . 

- - 1,520 

26,725,400 

476 

28,200,900 

1915. 

. . — 

— 


1 _ 

1916. . 

338 

4,947,100 

76 

4-35*^-200 

1917. 

. . 2,008 

21,213,500 

605 

28,^71,700 

1918 .... . 

• • 2,474 

31,096,550 

1,029 

1 50-103,400 

1919. 

- . 2,603 

34,723,950 

1,245 

I 60,173,750 


The classification of the loans according to theh amount for 1919 
is shown in Table III ^page 355). 
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Table III. — Loans Classified according to their Amount. 


Between 

I 

and 

10.000 

pesos 

» 

10,100 

i> 

20,000 

9 

j 

20,100 

))^ 

50,000 

» 

» 

50,100 

) 

100,000 

0 


100,100 


250,000 

» 


250,100 

]t 

500,000 

t 

. » 

500,100 

)> 

750,000 

9 

» 

750,000 

u 

1,000,000 

9 


Loans , 
on 1 
urban | 
proper¬ 
ties 1 

Amount 

Loans 

on 

rural 

twoper- 

tles 

1 

Amount 

1 

pesos ' 


! pesos 

1848 ' 

8,968,350 1 

483 ^ 

2,811,400 

420 1 

6,260,100 

254 1 

3,677,750 

247 

7 » 996,700 

232 

, 7,659,000 

55 

4,291,500 

120 1 

“ 8,726,900 

26 , 

4,024,300 

102 

16,715,300 

6 1 

2»233,000 ^ 

51 

18,543,400 

— 

— 1 

2 

1,200,000 

I 1 

950,000 1 

I 

840,000 


As we have already mentioned, many of the new regulations of the 
Mortgage Bank are intended to encourage small holdings. Therefore we 
give in Table IV (page 356) the classification of loans granted to benefit 
small holdings, dassif^g them with regard to their amount as wdl as to 
the dze of the estates on which the loans are secured. 

As the table shows, the loans granted by the branch districts are much 
more numerous than those granted in the national territories (1). 

(i) The Report of the Baxik distinguishes its various spheres of operation as follows: The 
Federal Capital (Buenos Ayres); National Territories (Pampa, Rio Negro, Neuqu^, Chubut, 
Chaco, Misiones), and Brandi Districts (La Plata, Bahia Blanca, Tandll, Lincoln, Rjosario, 
Santa F6, Parand, Uruguay, Corrientes, Cdrdoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucum&n, Salta, Ca- 
tamarca, San Luis, Mendoza, San Juan). 
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Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUETURAD CEASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


EARNINGS AJSTD WORKING HOURS OF FARM-WORKERS 
IN SCOTLAND [Continued), 


SOURCK (official)- 

Wilson (Sir James), K, C S I : Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on 
Farm-Workers in Scotland in iyiy-20 Edinburgh, ij2i. 


I. — EARNINGS [Continued). 

§ 4 P1.OUGHMHN UNDER 21 AND OVER (^O. 

According to the returns received 332 youths under 21 were employed 
as ploughmen on the 1,096 farms, and their average total earnings were for 
all Scotland 43s. 2d. per week (cash 33s. iid., allowance® gs. 3d). On the 
same farms only 52 ploughms-n were returned as over 60, and the average 
weekly value of their total earnings was 45s.7d. (cash 35s. gd., allowances 
gs. lod.). 


§ 5. CAtOinEMEN BEOJWEEN 21 AND 60. 

For all Scotland the average total earnings of the 360 married cattle¬ 
men were practically the same as those of the married ploughmen, the 
average value of the allowances being somewhat greater, and the cash wage 
being somewhat less than that of the married ploughman — the reason 
for the difierence probably being that often the cattleman has an allowance 
of milk or the keep of a cow where the ploughman has none. 
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The average weekly earmugs of married cattlemen between 2i and 6o 
for tijie whole of Scotland was 49&. Qd. (cash 36s. 5d., allowances 13s. 4d). 
Sor single cattlemen, the average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland 
were 43s. yd. (cash 29s. iid., allowances 13s. 8d.). 

Table XI (p. 359) shows the average weekly earnings of all cattlemen 
(married and single). 

§ 6. Shepherds between 21 and 60. 

For all Scotland the average weekly earnings of the 277 married shep¬ 
herds between 21 and 60 were 48s. 4d. per week, as compared with 50s. 
3d., the average for the married ploughmen ; but the average value of the 
shepherd's allowances was 14s. 9d., as compared with los. yd. for the plough¬ 
man, and the average cash wage was only 33s. yd. for the shepherds as 
against 39s. 8d. for the ploughmen. The married shepherd's allowances 
are generally considerably more valuable than those of the married plough¬ 
man. He often gets 80 stones of oatmeal a year instead of 65, and more 
often has the keep of one or two cows, and of several sheep (''a pack"), 
whose wool and lambs belong to him, and can generally keep a pig and 
poultry. 

Few Committees have ventured to place an average cash value on the 
keep of a pack. The Dumfries and G^oway Committee have valued it 
at twice the rental per sheep paid by the employer, and in Shetland the val¬ 
ue has been estimated at 20s. per annum for a blackface or cross ewe, and 
at ys. 6d. for a Shetland ewe. In hilly country many shepherds are allowed 
to cut peat dunng their employer’s time, and the carting is done by the 
farmer. One Committee estimates the value of this privilege at £5 4s. per 
annum and others at £4 or £6. 

A shepherd has to keep one or more dogs, and although he is generally 
allowed to feed them on the flesh of fallen sheep, most District Committees 
have fixed the minimum wage for the shepherd at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week 
higher than for the ploughman, for each dog which he is required by the 
conditions of his employment to keep and feed. 

The average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland of unmarried 
shepherds was 42s. yd. (cash 28s. ild„ allowances 13s. 8d.), 

Table XII (p. 360) shows the average weekly earnings of all shepherds 
{married and single) between 21 and 60. 

§ 7, OrRAMEN between 21 AND 6o. 

The male farmworkers, other than the ploughmen, cattlemen, and shep¬ 
herds (all of whom are in charge of animals), have been classed together as 
orramen " (odd men). The number so classed on the farms for which re¬ 
turns have been received is 424 out of a total permanent male staff of 3,699. 
that is, less than 12 per cent. The orraman may be a man engaged for spec¬ 
ial work, such as hedging, ditchmg, mole or rabbit catching, or the charge 
of valuable machinery; or he may be getting too old for a hard day's work. 
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Tabi,b XI. — Average Weekly Earnings of all CaUlemen 
(Married and Single) bdween 21 and 60 in the Wirdet Half-year 1919 20. 


County 


Forfar. 

Fife. 

Dumbarton . . . 

I«anark. 

Selkirk. 

Kincardine . . . 
Renfrew .... 
SJnross. 

Clf^plrmaTitifln , . 

Haddington . . . 

Perth. 

lAulithgow . . . 
Rxmburgh. . . . 

Ayr. 

Naim. 

Dumfries .... 
Berwick .... 
Wigtown .... 
Midlothian . . . 
Stirling .... 

Peebles. 

Aberdeen .... 
Kirkcudbright. . 

Banff. 

Moray. 

Ross et Cromarty. 
Inverness .... 

Argyll. 

Bute et Arran . 
Sutherland . . . 
Caithness .... 

Orkney. 

Shetland .... 


Average 
cash vrages 
per 
week 

Average 

value 

of allowances 
per week 

Average 

earnings 

per 

week 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

43 

zo 

z8 

6 

62 

4 


10 

14 

I ' 

57 

ii 

1 46 

II 1 

1 9 

5 

56 

4 

! 

4 

9 

» I 

55 

3 

43 

8 1 

II 

4 

55 

0 

35 

I 1 

18 

0 

53 

I 

1 44 

6 

7 

9 

52 

3 

i 37 

6 

14 

3 1 

51 

9 

1 39 

0 

12 

I 

51 

I 

44 

3 

5 

5 

49 

8 

34 

6 

15 

I 

49 

7 

' 41 

0 1 

8 

2 

49 

2 

1 37 

9 ' 

II 

I 1 

48 

10 

36 

8 

12 

2 

48 

10 

32 

8 ' 

16 

I 1 

48 

9 

! 36 

5 1 

1 12 

3 , 

48 


1 38 

7 

10 

0 

48 

7 

1 28 

2 

20 

3 

48 

5 

i 43 

3 

4 

II 

48 

2 

1 37 

I 1 

1 10 

10 

47 

II 

41 

2 1 

6 

7 

47 

9 

1 29 

9 

16 

5 

46 

2 

35 

8 

10 

0 1 

45 

8 

31 

0 

14 

I 

45 

I 

30 

7 

14 

5 

45 

0 

27 

zz 

16 

2 

44 

I 

27 

2 

15 

I 

42 

3 

27 

8 

14 

3 

41 

II 

24 

0 

z6 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

z8 

10 

38 

10 

18 

9 

17 

5 

38 

2 

x8 

3 

16 

4 

34 

7 

34 

zz 

13 

5 

48 

4 


All Scotland 
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Tabi3 XII. — Average Weekly Earnings of aU Shefherd^ 
[Married and Single) between ai and 60 in the Winter Half-Year 1919-20. 


Country 


Average Average Average 

«anibi» 

wages of allowances 
per week per week per week 


Forfar.j 45 o 16 2 61 

nflolemftiTWfl-n ... 47 O I3 2 60 

FUe. 40 8 16 5 I 57 

Kincardine 35 ^ ^9 54 

I 4 nlitligow 47 o 6 o 53 

Naim . . 32 9 | 18 ii 51 

Roxburgh. 3 ^ 8 , 19 9 51 

Selkirk . 35 5 ^5 9 i 5 ^ 

Berwick. 39 i i n 8 51 

Aberdeen.I 34 15 8 50 

Ayr. 35 9 I 3 8 49 

Haddington.| 42 3 8 ii 49 

I^anark. 37 8 ii o 48 

Renfrew. 41 6 6 8 

Kirkcudbright. 37 ^ 4 47 

Bute et Arran. 42 o * 5 5 47 

Ross et Cromarty 25 5 j 21 10 47 

Perth. 30 o I 16 9 46 

Dumbarton. 35 6 11 i 4 ^ 

Blinross.j 29 6 X7 o 4^ 

. . 40 O 83 ^8 

Dumfries 35 2 ' 10 10 46 

Peebles. 30 8 14 10 45 

Stirling. 33 ii 9 lo 43 

Banff. . 29 o 14 o 43 

Inverness. 25 2 17 10 43 

Argyll . . 24 xo 18 X 42 

Moray . . 27 ix X4 10 42 

Sutherland X 9 7 22 2 41 

Shetland . 3x o 9 8 40 7 

Wigtown . 23 6 15 3 38 9 

Caithness . x6 8 2X 7 38 3 

Orkney. . X7 o x6 6 1 33 6 


AU Scotland 


32 


14 8 


47 
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and be kept on to help the other hands when necessary; or he may be a 
youth under training. His wages vary according to his occupation, respon¬ 
sibilities and qualifications ; but the average total earnings of the 194 mar¬ 
ried orramen between 2i and 60 employed on these farms were 47s. 7d. per 
week — 2s. 8d. less than the 503. 3d., which was the corresponding average 
for the ploughmen. 

Table Xni (p. 361) shows the average weekly earnings of all 
orramen (married and single). 


§ 8. Ann iiiAnE parm-workers, other than stewards, grieves 

AND POREMEN. 

Putting together, without distinction between married and single, 
aU the 3,699 male farm workers employed on these farms (other than ste¬ 
wards, grieves, and foremen), and^classifying them according to age, the 
average total earnings were as shown in Table XIV (page 363), 
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Tabwb XIII. — Average Weekly Earnings of all Orramen 
{Mamed and Single) between zx and 60 in the Winter Half-year 1919-20. 


Average 

Average 

Average 


cash wages 

value 

earnings 


per 

of allowances 

per 


week 

per week 

week 


s. 

d. 

a 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Perth. 

46 

6 

9 

8 

56 

2 

Forfar. 

1 41 

II 

11 

6 

53 

5 

rIrmflrtTiflTi. 

50 

0 

2 

10 

52 

10 

Renfrew. 

41 

2 

10 

7 

51 

9 

Kincardine. 

35 

7 

16 

2 

51 

9 

I^anark. 

39 

3 

II 

7 

50 

10 

Stirling. 

. 45 

6 

5 

3 

50 

9 

Fife. 

' 43 

2 

7 

I 

1 50 

3 

Dumbarton. 


8 

8 

4 

1 50 

0 

Ayr. 

42 

8 

6 

1 

3 

48 

II 

Aberdeen. 

27 

9 

18 

5 

1 46 

2 

Berwids. 

39 

8 

6 

2 

45 

10 

Roxburgh. 

36 

4 

' 9 

0 

1 45 

4 

Midlothian. 

41 

7 

1 3 

7 

45 

2 

I4nlithgow. 

1 41 

5 

3 

6 

44 

11 

Moray. 

28 

5 

16 

1 

2 1 

1 

7 

Haddington. 

1 41 

I 

' 3 

3 ’ 

' 44 

4 

Dumfries. 

33 

3 

' 10 

8 1 

1 43 

II 

Invemtss. 

38 

6 

4 

10 

43 

4 

Sfelkirk. 

34 

6 

7 

10 

42 

4 

Peebles. 

37 

0 

5 

4 

42 

4 

Kinross.. 

24 

3 

18 

I 

43 

4 

Ross et Cromarty . 

30 

3 

12 

1 

42 

4 

Banff. 

29 

9 ' 

' 12 

0 

41 

9 

Kirkcudbright. 

3-1 

9 * 

' 6 

5 

4 X 

2 

Wigtown. 

31 

2 ^ 

9 

II 1 

41 

1, 

Bute el Arran. 

40 

0 

I 

I ' 

' 41 

I 

Sutherland. 

29 

3 

8 

^ 1 

1 

0 

Shetland. 

22 

0 

! ^5 

0 

37 

0 

Caithness. 

1 

27 

9 

1 ^ 

1 

36 

10 

Argyll. 

27 

9 

9 

0 

! 36 

9 • 

Orkney. 

' 18 

3 

* 16 

9 

! 

0 

Naim. 

» 

1 _ 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AH Sotland . . . 

1 37 

II 

8 

i 

3 1 

46 

2 
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Tabi,b XIV. — Avemge Total Earmngs oj all Ploughnun, Catikmtn, 
Shepherds and Onamen. 


Avera(;e total weekly carumga 


Class of Worker 


Ploughmen. 43 2 49 2 45 7 

Cattlemen. . 37 i 4 ® 4 ’ 47 o 

Shepherdb. 40 i 47 5 42 6 

Orramen. 37 7 , 46 2 42 7 


Under si 
"s. dT" 


Between 21 
and 60 > 

‘ sr'd. 


Over 60 
s. d. 


§ 9. SOJEWARDS, GRIEVES AND FOREMEN. 

On most large farms one of the wage-earning farm-workers is placed 
in a position of higher responsibility than the others, over whom he exer¬ 
cises control. In the south-east of Scotland he is called steward," 
elsewhere ''grieve*' or "foreman. " In the Census of 1911, 7,250 men 
of this dass Were returned out of a total population of wage-earning farm¬ 
workers, male and female, of 102,869. The average earnings for 1919-20 
of 377 of these men, according to the returns now received, comes to 
54s. 4d. (cash 40s. rod., allowances 13s. 6d.) per week. 

§ 10. Gradation of wages. 

While these were the average total weekly earnings of the men regard- 
.ing whom returns have been received, there were naturally great difier- 
ences between the actual earnings of the individual men. For instance, 
in Wigtown, while the average earnings of the 51 ploughmen between 
21 and 60 were 45s. lod., 11 of them had less than 43s. and 9 had over 
50?. per week. 

Within a county the wages paid vary with the character of the farm 
and its distance from industrial centres, and even on the same farm the 
wages paid to men performing the same kind of work vary according to 
their skill and efiSciency. Often, although the cash wage may be the 
same a difference is made in the amount of the allowances. 

' " § II. Permanent wombn-woreees. 

For tile wliole of Scotiand returns have been received for 672 women 
and girls peimanently employed in farm work, as distingtd^ed from 
domestic service. Gassified according to age, their average weekly earnings 
are as shown in Table XV (page 364). 
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Tabif XV — Aitrai^iiL Weekly Eannngs of all Pemanent 
Women-'W in Scutland 


A\eiatie vteeklv earning's 


A8;e 

Number 

Cish 1 

1 

Allowances | 

1 Total 




d 

s. 

d. 


d. 

Undei 21 . . . 

150 

20 

5 

4 

9 

25 

2 

From 21 to 60. . 

• • • 513 

22 

6 

3 

8 

26 

2 

Over 60. 

_1 

23 

4 

3 

2 

26 

6 
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1 






In the south and in the east of Scotland as far north as Fife, it is 
common for women to be employed as out-workeis, taking their share in 
all work of the farm with the exception of ploughing. (In the Census oi 
1911 for all Scotland only 85 women were returned as being in charge 
of horses and ii as shepherds). In the dairying counties, chiefly in the 
south-west, women are often peimanentl}'^ employed on work in the dairy 
or the byre. (In the Census of 1911 for all Scotland, 6,127 females were 
returned as in charge of cattle) 

Where women are commonly employed as permanent out-workervs 
and the married men are engaged for the year, the women also are generally 
engaged for the 3’'ear, especial^ in the south and south-east of Scotland, 
where tbe3" are termed bondagers. Ekewhere the engagement is 
usually for six months from Whitsunday or IMartinmas. 

Where women and girls do not live at home, but are boarded and lodged 
in the farm-house the3’’ are paid a lower cash wage, the amount to be* 
deducted ha\nng been estimated by the District tommittees at rates 
varying from los. a week in the Xorthein Counties to 20s. a week in the 
jtothians and Peebles. 

In a few cases, especially in the south of Scotlano, a woman is supplied 
with a cottage on the farm (cotwoman) and with allowances similar to 
those of a married man, but smaller in quantity. The harvest fee is 
paid at the same rate as to the male workers. Extra money is some¬ 
times earned by singling turnips after oroinary houis at piece-rates, and 
milking is often done by a male worker's wife or daughter, the usual 
payment for this work being in 1919-20 from 7s, to los a week for milk¬ 
ing 10 cows night and morning. 

On the whole the average value of a woman-worker's total earnings 
between 2i and 60 in 1919-20 was about double what it had been in 1914, 
and not much more than half that of the ploughmen between those ages. 
Table XVI (page 365) shows the average weekly earnings of all women-work- 
ers between 21 and 60. 
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Tabi,B XVT. — Average Weekly Earnings of All Permanent Wonmir Workers 
{Married and Single) between 21 atid 60 in the Winter Half-Year 1919-20. 



1 

Average 

Average 

value of 

cosh Tvages 

allowancee 

per week 

per week oer vreefc 


Bute et Arran .1 

25 

6 

8 

8 1 

34 

2 

Dumbarton 

23 



II 

32 

5 

Ayr. 1 

23 

10 

7 

5 

31 

3 

I^ark.a.j 

19 

1 

II 

8 

30 

9 

Moray.j 

2-1 

3 


2 

30 

5 

Renfrew 

33 

7 

6 

4 

29 

II 

Peebles . 

17 

1 

11 


29 

7 

Selkirk.| 

26 

5 1 

2 

9 1 

29 

2 

Kinross.j 

I? 


TI 

3 1 

28 

7 

Stirling. . 

26 

o I 

1 

2 

5 

28 

5 

Argyll . . 

17 

° 1 

10 

ir 

27 

II 

Inverness 

25 

o 1 

2 

II 

27 

II 

Ivinlithgow.| 

21 

6 

6 

3 1 

27 

9 

Roxburgh.I 

25 

o 1 

2 

2 

27 

2 

Haddington. 

25 

® I 

‘ I 

1 

* 

26 

IX 

Aberdeen. 1 

12 

9 

! H 

O 

26 

9 

Berwick. 

21 

5 

1 X 

7 

26 

0 

Dumfries. 


5 

4 

2 

25 

7 

Forfar. 

i 

4 

— 

— 

25 

4 

Clackmannan . 

i6 

2 

8 

10 

25 

0 

Oikney... 

13 

9 

11 

0 

f 24 

9 

Kirkcudbright. .... 

22 

6 

2 

2 

* 24 

8 

Kincardine . 

22 

o 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Naim. 

IT 

6 

12 

6 

1 24 

0 

Midlothian. 

22 

II 

I 

1 

0 

i 23 

11 

Perth. 

17 

4 

1 6 

6 

1 23 

10 

Wigtown .. 

1 

20 

o 

1 3 

7 

i 

7 

Ro&s et Cromarty. 

1 20 

7 

' 2 

9 

23 

4 

Fife. 

I 21 

5 

1 ^ 

6 

22 

11 

Caithness. 

1 

10 

1 7 

4 

21 

2 

Banff. 

1 - 

— 

1 _ 

— 



Shetland. 

I 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 “ 

— 


All Scotland . . 


22 6 


3 8 


36 3 
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§ 12. Casxxai, workers. 

On most fanns in Scotland, except in tlie busy seasons, practically 
the whole of the farm-work is done by the permanent stajGE and even at 
busy times the number of workers temporarily employed is much smaller 
than it used to be before labour-saving machinery came into general use. 
It is still, however, the custom at hay-time and harvest and when potatoes 
are being planted or lifted, to employ a number of temporary hands, 
mostly women and children obtained from the cottages on or near the farm, 
or from neighbouring villages. In 1919, during harvest, men employed 
by the week were usually paid from 30s. to 40s. a week with board and 
lodging, or from £2 10s. to £3 without board. Some men were engaged 
for the four or five weeks of harvest to be paid " wet or dry. ** Others 
were paid only for the days on which the weather permitted work to be 
done, the commonest rate being los. per day of 10 hours in harvest. But 
in the l^othians some men were paid at har\’est 8s. a day, in Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright 9s. and in Argyll 6s. or 6s. 6d. In Ayr some men were 
engaged for harvest-work at is. 2d. per hour. Common rates for women 
in harvest in 1919 were 5s. and 6s. per day, paid only When work was 
done, but in Ayr some women were paid 8s. a day, in Argyll 3s. 6d. 
or 4s. per day, and in Forfar is. per hour. For potato-planting and, 
lifting somewhat similar rates were paid in the potato-growing counties, 
but elsewhere or in less busy times lower rates were paid, such as for 
women 4s. per day, and in Caithness 4%d. per hour. In general these 
rates are about double those customary before the war. 


§ 13. Piece work. 

Very little piece work is done on farms throughout Scotland, except 
hoeing and shawing turnips, for which the rates commonly paid in 1919 
per hundred yards were 3d. and 4d.; but in Berwick some women 
were paid 2 and in Perth 5d. per hundred yards. In Forfar and Ross 
in some cases 20s. per acre was paid. These rates are about double those 
common before the war. In some parts of the country it is common for 
the permanent workers to add to their earnings by doing piece work among 
the turnips after working hours. 


{To be continued). 
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ITALY. 

AGRICULTURAI, COLONIES FOR LHE ORPHANS 
OF PEASANTS KILLED IN THE WAR. 

OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

DECRBTO LUOGOTBI 9 BNZIALE 6 AOOSTO I916, N. q68, CONCBRKENTE DISPOSIZIONZ A FAVORS 
DBGLI ORFANZ DI GUERRA. 

DECRETO LUOGOTBNBNZIALB 6 AGOSTO I916, N. 1025 , CHE ERIGE IN ENTE MORALE L’OPERA 
NAZIONALE PER GLI ORFANl DEI CONTADINl MORTl IN GUERRA B PER I FIGLI DEI OONT.\DINI 
PERMANBNTEMENTE INASILI AL LAVORO E NE APPROVA LO STATUTO. 

DECREXO LUOGOTBNENZIALE 27 AGOSTO I916, N. I251, COL QUALE & APPROVATO XL REGOLAMENTO 
PER L’AXTUAZIONE DELLE NORME VIGENTI PER L*ASSISTENZA AGU ORFANl DI GUERRA. 
lyEGGE 28 LUGLIO I917, N. II43, PROTEZIONB E L’ASSISTENZA DEGLI ORFANl DI GUERRA. 

DECRBTO LUOGOTBNENZIALE 30 GIUGNO 1918, N. 10.14, ^-'HE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PER 
L*ESBCUZIONE DELLA LEGGE SOPRACITATA. 

• REGIO DECRBTO-LBGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I919, N. 1660, CHE AUTORIZZA LA CASSA DEPOSIT! B PRE- 
STITIA CONCEDERE ALLE PROVINCIE MUTUI DI FAVORE DESTINATI ALL*ACQUISTO DI TBRRENX 
E FABBRICATI, ALLA COSTRUZIONE E RESTAURO DEI FABBRICATI 3 TESSI, NONCHfe ALL*IM- 
PZANTO DI COLONIE AGRICOLE PER GLI ORFANl DEI CONTADINl MORTI IN GUERRA. 
iCa PROTEZiONE d’assistenza DEGLI ORFANl DI GUERRA. Relozioiic di S. F- il Prcsidcnte del 
Consiglio dei Ministri, Hinlslro deH'Intcrno, al Parlamento. Ministeru dell’Intenio. Dlre- 
zione generale dell’ammiuibtrazione civile. Rome, 1920. 

OXHFR SOURCES: 

l^E COLONIE AGRICOLE PER GLI ORFANl DEI CONTADINl CADUTI IN GUERRA. Ulustrazioui e note 
Opexa nazionale per gli orfani dei contadiui morti in gucixa, Rome 1931. 

SoTGiu (I<oreuzo): I^e colouieagricolc. I Campi,N<^ 15, Rome, 13 April 1919. 

Casalini (Idario): l,e Colonie agricolc a congresso. Report presented to the Congress of Agri¬ 
cultural colonics held at Bologna in October 1920. 

Do.: Colonie agricole per omtadiiii. Alcuni eaempi. Il Vilhiggio cd i Campi^ N® 18. ^lilan-Rome. 
30 April 193X. 

Feroldi (Dott. G.) c Dall^Agud (Pn^f . A.); I<a colonia agricola per i figli dei contadini di Man- 
tova, nei primi quattro anni di vita. Mautmi, Mondovi, 1920* 

PoNZiANi (TJlisabetta): I^a colonia agricola " Carlo di Fra'^sinallo ” a Calenzano. Florence, 1930. 

Among the many efforts made in Italy to mitigate the damage caused 
by the war, one of the most provident and beneficent is that of the found¬ 
ation of agricultural colonies in wliich the orphans of peasants who died 
in the war (i) may be trained to foUow their fathers' occupation. This 
form of assistance was preferred to orphan asylums and or^nary houses 
of refuge, as being better adapted to evoke love of the fields in those born 
amongst them, and as being more likdy to form worthy citizens by means 

(i) Statistics show that the orphans of peasants are about 70 per cent, of the whole 
number of war orphans. 
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of adequate tedmical instruction, imparted on a farm large enough for 
the normal carrying on of agriculture. The movement received full 
support from the government, and soon extended to the various provinces. 
To direct and organize it the Opera nazionale per gli orfani dei contadini 
morti in giderra was instituted in Rome in December 1915. Of this we 
shall give some account before passing on to describe the agricultural 
colonies, which have fur the most part arisen under its impulse and with 
its aid. 


§ I. The “ OPERA NAZrONALE PER GUl ORFAIH DEI CONTADINI 
MORTI IN GXJEKHA AND THE PROVINCIAL " PATRONATI. " 

The first regulations for the protection and assistance of war orphans 
were laid down in 1916 by the Weutenancy Decrees of 6 and 27 August, 
Nos. 968 and 1,251. They were afterwards extended and made more de¬ 
finite by the Law of 18 July 1917, No. 1,143 stud by two executive regulations: 
a general one of 30 June 1918, No. 1,044 and a second, more special, of the 
same date, No 1,003. Under the terms of the Law of 18 July 1917 theOpera 
Nazionale, already given legal existence by the Decree of 5 August 1916, 
was formally recognized as a national institution for the assistance of 
war orphans. According to its by-laws its objects are: 

(а) to see that assistance to orphan children of peasants shall be 
given by special local patronali or other institutions; 

(б) to promote and encourage the formations of paironati and agri¬ 
cultural colonies in the various regions of Italy, to receive the orphans of 
peasants killed in the war and children of peasants who cannot be main¬ 
tained and be given a suitable technical education in their own families; 

(c) to co-ordinate the action of the local paironati, of the agricultural 
colonies, and of other institutions with similar objects; 

(i) to form one or more bodies in connection wnth existing credit 
institutions to give to the orphans facilities for purchasing smah rural 
holdings to be cultivated by themsdves when they reach their majority. 

Where there are paironati on agricultural colonies legally constituted 
and recognised by the Opera Nazionale, assistance to the children of peas¬ 
ants will ordinarily be given by them; in theii absence special assistance 
will be given by the Opera Nazionale by means of its own representatives. 
Generally q>eaking, the functions of the Opera Nazionale extend to every 
method of improving the condition of the orphans, with special regard to 
their settlement in life when they become of age. 

The Law of 18 July 1917 lays special stress on one form of assistance, 
that of giving the orphans facilities for the acquisition of small holdings 
(either hdd in emphyteusis or in full ownership), as well as of agricultural 
implements and other requisites. 

The work of the Opera Nazionale is thus a complicated undertaking, 
inspired by a lofty conception of social reconstruction, and aims at attrac¬ 
ting the orphans to the labours of the fields and making them experienced 
cultivators. 
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The management*of the Opera Nazionale is entrusted to the Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of members (i), a General Councfl and an Executive Com¬ 
mittee chosen from the members of the Council. As local organizations 
for giving assistance on similar lines in all parts of the kingdom, patronaii 
have been formed in each province with sections and subsections within 
the limits of the province. Besides these there have also been formed 
regional or provincial agricultural colonies, of which we shall shortly 
speak separately. 

The provincial patronati are organized on the same lines as the central 
body, but they enjoy large administrative autonomy which permits of 
their carrying out their own task without delay, adapting it to the special 
requirements and characteristics of each province. They include various 
classes of members — oblatori, ordinary, beneweriti, perpetual honorary 
— thus distinguished according to the amount of their contributions. They 
undertake every kind of assistance to the orphans, and in accordance with 
the principles of the Opera Nazionale to which they are attached, they 
endeavour more especially to keep alive the love of the land, and to hdp 
the orphan to perfect himself in his father’s occupation; they are there¬ 
fore interested in the formation of agricultural colonies. 

The formation of pcdronaii was rapidly carried out; in many provinces 
they were formed as soon as the Opera Nazionale had acquired a legal 
existence, and in other provinces they .were formed shortly afterwards. 

The patronati, being provincial organizations, should have commit¬ 
tees, delegations or single communal representatives dependent upon 
them, so as to extend their labours to every small centre, and particularly 
to rural centres where orphan children of peasants are living. This organ¬ 
ization of local representatives is not yet sufiBldently developed. In some 
some provinces, for instance Novara, Turin, Sondrio, Brescia, Parma, 
Placentia, Venice, Rovigo, Palermo and Trapani, the network of com¬ 
munal representation may be considered complete; in others it is Umited 
to the formations of sections in the chief towns of districts; in others, as 
in Rome and Bologna, for local supervision the patronato avails itsdf of 
special commissions nominated according to art. 12 of the Eaw of 18 July 
1917, No. 1,143. 

The work carried on by the provincial paironaii in relation to their 
objects and to the financial means at their di^osal is in general satisfactory. 

To extend their labours, they try to collect means to their own, often 
giving proof of a great spirit of initiative. 

A typical example of solid organization and of enlightened activity 
is given by the Paironaio of Venice. It undertakes the care of all the war 
orphans of the province, except those of the chief town and of three of 
the four communes of the estuary, which are under the care of aspedal com- 

(i) MembetB are divided into the following dasses; [a) oblatori, allinstitutlon«4 (co-operative 
and mutual) which pay an annual subscription exceeding 50 liras; (6) ordinary, all who pay 
annually zo liras; (c) benemeriti, all bodies, zninistries, provinces, comm unes, savings-banks, 
chambers of commerce, organixations, and individuals whose annual subscription is not less 
than zoo liras; {i) honorary perpetual, all bodies paying perlodicany at least 500 liras. 
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ttiittee. It has appointed 8o delegations, and empldys a lady inspector for 
supervision. It has made successful efforts, and is continuing to do so, to 
ensure that no orphan shall be neglected; it does i.ot limit its assistance to 
grants of money, but also supplies farming implements; it has also dis¬ 
tributed many milch-cows, thus supplying necessitous families of orphans 
with an excellent means of earning money, and at the same time encourag¬ 
ing the breeding of live stock. By carrying on an active propaganda, 
it has succeeded in obtaining from landowners small tracts of land 
for the purpose of converting them into market gardens and granting 
them to orphans who will undertake to cultivate them. 

It has already set on foot the improvement of a large tract of land to 
make a colony for 200 orphans, to be managed on the co-operative system, 
with special rights for the orphans and their relatives. It is also organiz¬ 
ing a practical school for the cultivation of flowers and of useful, industrial 
and ornamental plants. 

To attain its objects the Opera Nazionah avails itself of its own 
financial resources (income from property, annual subscriptions of members, 
donations, legacies, temporary grants and miscellaneous receipts) and 
contrib tions from the State. 

In 1918 the central organization of the Opera Nazionalc possessed 
capital funds amounting to about 500,000 liras, and the provincial pairo- 
nati already possessed capital funds amounting to about 4 millions. 

At the beginning of 1919 the net capital funds of the central organiza¬ 
tion amounted to 531,085 liras, and those of the provincial patronati to 
about 6 millions. Another great resource was in the contributions of the 
provincial and communal administrations, which, by a happy idea, they 
requested to contribute annually at the rate of five centesimi for every 
inhabitant. In 1918 the Opera Nazionale could thus count upon an an¬ 
nual contiibution of 435,000 liras from the provincial administrations, 
and 475,000 liras from the communes. In. 1919 the contribution of the 
provinces was calculated al 465,000 liras, and that of the communes at 
about half a million. Some communes desired to exceed the limit of the 
sum requested ; those of the province of Milan fixed a rate of 10 centesimi 
^r inhabitant, and those of the province of Parma went still further, 
fixing the rate at 14 centesimi. 

The regular income, however, although considerable, would not have 
allowed of giving assistance to orphans to the desired extent. In conformity 
with the principles laid down in the Decrees of 6 and 27 August 1916, and 
in the Law of 18 July 1917, the State intervened to support largely the work 
of the Opera Nazionale. 'The grants were made in two forms: part for 
the attainment of the putpose of assistance, by distribution among the 
provincial patronati^ and part to be devoted t8 specific objects, attainable 
only though the central organization and therefore assigned to the central 
organization itself In all, the grants for 1919 amounted to 2,349,444 liras, 
and for 1920 to 4,254,050 liras. 

Besid^ the Opera Nazionale of which we have ^oken, there is also the 
Opera Nazionale for civil and rdigious assistance of the orphan children 
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of those killed in the war. This was legally recognized by the I^ieutenancy 
Decree of 9 November 1916, for the purpose, according to its by-laws, 
of giving special assistance to the orphans of artisans, of the lower middle 
class in town and country, and of agriculturists remaining among their 
relatives. Part of its progr mme is the establishment of agricultural 
colonies, and it is therefore interesting to us. We must also mention the 
National Committee for War Orphans, legally established at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and the Industrial Foundation for War Orphans (i), bodies 
which understand the importance of the movement for agricultural colonies 
and facilitate it with adequate means. 

§ 2. AgmCUI^TJURAX C 0 I, 03 SaES. 

Among the specific objects of the Opera Nazionale for the orphans 
of peasants killed in the war, the formation of agricultural colonies has 
hitherto been the most important. Through these colonies the Opera 
Nazionale seeks to provide technical instruction for those war orphans 
who have no relatives to assist them, and have no means of learning to 
follow their fathers' occupation. The colonies should be constituted as 
farms worked by families; they should work with simple regulations under 
the guidance of a manager, or of a family of peasants. The orphans 
received should be given elementary teaching and learn practically the 
art of working the fields, and carrying on in a rational manner all the agri- 
cultural industries possible in their villages " 

The colonies should as a rule be under the super\dsion of the local 
provincial patronato, or directly under that of the Opera Nazionale if 
formed for a whole region. According to the original programme, the 
number of the colonies would have been sixteen, one for each r^on and 
each capable of receiving 50 orphans; this being presumably the number 
of really necessitous in any region. It was provided that, if necessary, 
consortia should be constituted among the provincial patronati concerned. 

But in fact many provinces considered it necessary to form a colony 
of their own, and some even propose to establish two or three within their 
own territory. 

The agricultural colonies naturally require a foundation capital, and 
a working capital, before they can begin operations. 

The foundation capital, which may vary, according to the extent of 
the cultivable land, from 400,000 to 500,000 liras, may be obtained to a great 
extent from the Deposit and Loan Bank. This bank, indeed, by a Royal 
Decree of 2 September 1919, No. 1,6^, was authorized to grant to the pro¬ 
vinces loans up to 3,000,000 liras to be repaid in a period not exceeding 
50 years, for the purchase of land and buildings, for constructing, enlarging 
and repairing buildings, .and for establishing agricultural colonies. At 
the request of the Opera Nazionale the interest on the sums borrowed 
will be paid by the State. 


(i) This fouadation granted to agricultural colonieb iu 1940 the sum of 300,000 liras. 
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The working expenses may in part be covered by payments made 
on behalf of the orphans, by payments which may be made to the colonies 
by the provincial committees for war orphans and in part by contributions 
from local bodies (savings banks, communes, and other bodies) and from 
the Opera Naziomle. 

It should also be pointed out that for the establishment and the suc¬ 
cessful working of the colonies most urgently needed, the Ministry of the 
Interior granted large financial contributions which in the year 1919 amount¬ 
ed to 500,000 liras. For 1920 for the same object another 500,000 liras 
was assigned to the central organization of the Opera Nazionale. 

To these general indications we shall add some particulars about the 
chief agricultural colonies working in Italy. 

Mantua. — The provincial agricultura! colony of Foresto in the district 
of Volta Mantovana, founded in April 1916, was the first in Italy to begin 
working. 

It arose through the initiative of the provincial administration, which 
placed at its disposal a farm of 37 hectares, and a sum of 100,000 liras, to 
which the communes and other public bodies contributed, and received 
legal recognition by Lieutenancy Decree of 22 April 1917, No. 743, 

Under the impulse given by its originator and founder, Prof. A. Dal- 
TAglio, one of the most active promoters of the formation of colonies of 
this kind, it steadily developed and it is hoped that soon the fanri belonging 
to the institution be in working order. When the colony was opened, 
fruit trees and vines were planted on land hitherto unproductive, which 
will hdp to increase the returns of the farm. The colony, which had 
15 pupils in 1917, and 66 at the end of 1919, has a poultry-yard, stable, etc. 
besides the dwelling-house. 

Those pupils who have not finished their school course are registered at 
the communal school; there is also a technical school attended by the older 
bo3"S. Pupils above the age of 9 are employed in work adapted to their 
age and physique. 

Up to 31 April 1920 the formation expenses of the colony amounted 
to i6g,o88 liras. The working expenses during the year 1919 were 70,693 
liras, thus divided: ordinary management expenses, 15,914 liras; extraor¬ 
dinary management expenses, 1,759 liras; cost of maintenance of pupils, 
50.303 liras; cost of instruction, 2,716 lira^\ The cost per orphan is 
calculated at 1,200 liras per annum. 

Venice. — The colony was formed at Mira, on the initiative of the 
provincial Paironato for the orphan children of peasants. There are 60 
orphans under its care (40 boys and 20 girls). It consists of some buildings 
and 23 hectares of excellent land, and, among other subjects, gives prac¬ 
tical instruction in horticulture, fruit-growing and poultry-keeping. The 
, programme of the day is vari^; the time sp^nt in each occupation is 
r^tivdy short, with physical and mental labour, fatigue, rest and recrea¬ 
tion alternately. To labotir about 4 or 5 hours are devot^, to study and 
reading together 3 or 4 hours, to recreation about 2 hours on working 
days and on holidays 4 or 5 ; to daily and nightly rest about 9 hours. 
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The agricultural work, with domestic economy for the girls, is arranged 
according to the seasons. 

Many institutions and munificent individuals have aided the Patromto 
to give the colony wider development and to perfect its organization. 

Bologna. — The agricultural colony was established by the provincial 
administration with the help of all the communes of the province, which 
placed at its disposal 47 hectares of land in a healthy and pleasant locality. 
It has 70 orphans under its charge. ^ 

The agricultural instruction is given by two teachers, two gardeners, 
a cowman and the director. 

Attached to the colony are a cow-shed with 14 dairy cows and two 
oxen for farm work, three pig-sties, a poultry-yard, rabbit hutches, a sheep- 
fold, bee-hives, an experimental garden, and an agricultural museum. 
The lessons are given in the open air. 

For language, arithmetic, history, geography and moral education, 
the ministerial programme is followed, adapting it to the character of the 
school. For civil instruction the following subjects are sdded, labour 
associations, laws rdating to tlie protection of labour and social insurance, 
the administrative and political vote. There is also a short programme of 
the rudiments of natural science. 

On leaving the colony, each orphan receives a sum of about 2,000 lire 
as payment for work done. 

The daily cost of an orphan is calculated at 5 liras. 

On the whole, the working of this colony is excdlent. 

Reggio Emilia. — The agricultural colony is established near the 
affhUanza colleiiiva of Santa Vittoria. It has a large experimental garden 
(about 2 hectares), and a school. The president of the affittanza colleiHoa 
is also manager of the colony. Every effort, " he writes, “ must tend 
to inspire in the minds of the children that spirit which urges adult workers 
towards ever vaster forms of co-operation. The farm-school and the 
organization to which it belongs form the surroundings in which the children 
live, and to which they will conform themselves still more, when, having 
completed the popular school course, and no longer pupils, they become 
young workers." 

At present there are 42 orphans in the institution. 

Lucca. — The agricultural colony, which was formed in the commune 
of Mutigliano in June 1919, has at its disposal 20 hectares of land, includ¬ 
ing vineyards, olive groves and arable land, purchased, together with ample 
accommodation, for 275,000 lire, and receives 80 boys and 40 girls. 

The agricultual instruction is imparted by means of experimental 
lectures, by a member of the agricultural commission under the direction 
of the itinerant agricultural lecturers. A peasant takes the boys to work 
and gives them instruction about the care of cattle. To each orphan, ac- 
cordhig to his physical capacity, is entrusted a certain piece of work, which 
be must punctually finish by himsdf. The duties are so alternated 
that whUe each one has his task, all have practice in the different kinds 
of work, whether on the land, in the stable or the poultry-yard. At the 
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end of the year prizes are given according to the work done and the industry 
displayed. 

The cost of maintenance for each orphan is 5 liras per day. 

Lecce, — This agricultural colony, formed on the initiative of the pro¬ 
vincial Patronato, receives 60 orphans girls. It has 7 hectaies of land with 
a vineyard, a kitchen-garden, a palm-grove, ample space for growing 
vegetables, cereals, and tobacco, with stables, rabbit hutches, a poultry- 
yard, etc. The agricultural instruction aims at forming good housewives; 
the girls keep silk-worms, make baskets and hampers, learn the most es¬ 
sential kinds of women’s work, practice the gralting of vines, the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables, grain and tobacco, and learn the first principles of 
hygiene and first aid. 

In the province of Lecce, at Martina Franca and Corigliano d’Otranto, 
there are two other colonies, both founded by the Patronato for the or¬ 
phan children of peasants. 

The first of these receives 45 orphans; it has a farm of three hectares, 
with a rich plantation of American vines. The Patronato intends to have 
a cheese factorj” and a station for experiments in wine-making, so that 
the young peasants may specialize in tl e two chief agricultural industries 
of the distiict. 

The second colony, that of Corigliano d’Otranto, receives 100 or¬ 
phans, and comprises 36 hectares of land. It has 8 dairy and working 
cows, rabbit-hutches, a poultry-yard, a pigeon-house and beehives. The 
3’ounger children are employed in gardening and the care of animals and 
flowers. The older children learn grafting and take part in field labour. 

Caserta, — The Opera Nazionale for the orphan children of peasants 
founded at Sparanise in November 1920 a \ 411 age for little orphan 
children of peasants. ” It is a group of dwelling-houses, each capable of 
recemng 15 children; each house is under the care of a peasant woman. 
This village ” has 30 hectares of land; it has dairy cows and other 
domestic animals, and carries on bee-keeping and horticulture, hoping 
later to add all other suitable branches of agriculture. 

The initial cost was over 400,000 lir^ s. The Opera Naziomlc, the In¬ 
dustrial Foundation of which we have already spoken and the Provincial 
Committee pro^ude the cost of working and maintenance. The “ village ” 
can receive 83 children. 

In the same province, at Alvito, is another colony, opened in October 
1919, which receives 50 orphans and has at its disposal about 20 hectares 
of agricultural land. 

Cosenza, — Founded on the initiative of the provincial Patronato 
in the comune of Dipignano, this colony can receive more than 100 orphans. 
It has an endowment for agricultural instruction. The province under¬ 
took the cost of equipment, to be defrayed by a loan from the Deposit and 
Loan Bank. 

Sonirio, — This colony is near Chiavenna; it was founded by private 
individuals and recognized by a decree of the prefect in May 1918. A 
large and hygienic building receives orphans from ii to 16 years of age. 
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Vineyards, meadows, com fields, orchards and kitchen gardens are annexed 
to the school of practical agriculture. A teacher of agriculture with the 
requisite staff, gives daily experimental lessons, and assists the pupils 
in cultivation, that they may become experts in the raising of various crops 
as wdl as in cheese-making, the care of live stock, etc. The colony receives 
40 orphans. 

Vicenza, — The Victor Emmanuel III agricultural colony inaugurat¬ 
ed in June 1918, is settled in a large viUa in the commune of Tonigo, with 
a farm of about 125 campi (i). By Decree of September 1916 it received 
legal recognition. Its capital fund amounts to about 500,000 francs 
A large number of fittings, machinery and agricultural requisites were 
gratuitously supplied by societies and private individuals. With this as¬ 
sistance, and under expert management, the colony works admirably. 
It receives 100 orphans for each of whom it spends in all 1,700 liras per 
annum. 

Rcnne. — This colony is in the commune of Sezze. Attached to it 
is a model farm, devoted to various crops such as olives, vines, grain, 
leguminous plants and fruit, as well as to stock-breeding. The land 
measures 30 hectares in all. The buildings are worth 500,000 liras. The 
colony is under the management of the Director of the Itinerant Profes¬ 
sorship of Agriculture, who gives practical instruction. 

Verona, — This colony" was founded by the pro\uncial administration, 
which gave for the purpose of enlarging it the very considerable sum of 
450,000 liras. It is annexed to the Practical School of Agriculture. The 
boys attend the public school for general instruction, and go by turns to 
the agricultural school. They do work adapted to their age and aptitude. 
The older boys are taught the selection of seeds, milling, distillation, etc. 
so as to form a trained body of men for whom there will in time be a demand. 

Florence, — This colony, formed at Calenzano by the provincial 
Patronato, possesse about 10 hectares of land and receives 65 orphans. 
Besides work in the fields and in the house the children are taught some 
rural trades, su''h as rough carpentry, basket-making, making wooden 
shoes an.d similar trades. 

Rovigo, — This colony, which was formed in the commune of Crespino , 
is due to the initiative of the provincial administration. It has a capital 
fund amounting to about 300,000 liras and receives 65 orphans. 

There are more than 30 agricultural colonies now working in Italy, 
They have about 2,000 orphans under their care and hold cultivable 
land var^mg from 3 to 50 hectares in area. Besides those which we have 
described there are others at Villa St. Martin (Ravenna), Rocca di Falco 
(Palermo), Alba (Cuneo), Porto Recanati, Femo (Milan), Benevento, 
Parma, Pesaro, Somma Vesuviana (Naples), Venafro (Campobasso), Arco 
(Trent), Orsoleo (Potenza), Faenza, etc. Many other colonies in various 
localities are planned or are about to be formed on the initiative or with 
the direct co-operation of the respective provincial Patronati. 


(i) A ** campo ” is a local measure equivalent to 38S3 572 square metres. 
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The greater number of the colonies hitherto mentioned were formed, 
promoted or financed by the Opera Nazionale for the orphans of peasants 
killed in the war. To those may be added others due to private initiative, 
without the intervention of the Opera Nazionale. 

In general they aU have an immediate humanitarian object, but to 
this is added a practical and social aim, which is not only to ensure to the 
orphans technical agricultural instruction, otherwise unattainable by them, 
but also to check &e much to be deplored tendency, intensified by the 
war, to migration from the country to the towns. The widows and orphans 
of the peasants, if left to themselves without assistance, would abandon the 
rural communes in the hope of finding help and shelter in city institutions, 
and thus withdraw living and youthful forces from agricialture, to the 
detriment of the national economy. 

The provision which is contained in the by-laws of the Opera Nazionale^ 
whereby when it has fulfilled its task towards the orphans of peasants 
killed in the war, it shall continue to exercise the same functions of help 
and protection towards the orphans of peasants in general, is thus timely 
and beneficent. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
• TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

HOLLAND. 

THE INCREASB OF AORICUBTaRAi; WAGES FROM 19x3 TO 1919. — Vekslaokn 
EN Mededeeunoent VAN DB DiRBCTiB VAN DEN Iandbouw {Reports and Cofnmunicatwns 
of the Office of Agriculture). The Hague, 1921, No. x. 

Statistics of agricultural wages for the whole of Holland are not 
available. For the province of Groningen the following figures have been 
compiled; 

Increase of Agricultural Wages in the Province of Groningen 
from 1913 to 1919. 


Year 

Annual wages 
ol an agricaltusal labourer 
at Uithui2enneed*en 

Amount of wages paid 
per hectare on a farm 
in Oldambt 

Amount of wages paid 
per hectare on another 

iarm at Oldambt 

_ 

Index 

number 

showing 



Index 


Index 


Index 

average 


Amount 

ntunber 

Amount 

number 

Amount 

number 



of wages 

showing 

of wages 

showing 

of wages 

lowing 

Increase 



increase 


increase 


increase 



Florins 


Florins 


Florins 



1913 

535 99 

100 

80.17 

xoo 

73.65 

100 

xoo 

1914 

571.6a 

107 

81.X8 

lOI 

79.43 

108 

105 

1915 

6x9.12 

1 X 6 

83.13 

X04 

— 

— 

no 

19x6 

798.16 

149 

102.99 

127 

98.00 



1917 

853.20 

159 

133.04 

166 

110.24 

150 

158 

19x8 

1082.29 

202 

165*57 

207 

150.13 

215 

208 

1919 

1264.63 

236 

203.06 ! 

253 

188.89 

256 

248 
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From figures supplied by 13 farms of different kinds in the other pro¬ 
vinces, it has been calculated that wages have increased between 19x4 
and 1919 in the proportion of 100 to 220. 

POI,AND. 

THB WAGES OE AGKlCttETUEAI, LABOUEEES DI OCTOBER igao. — Reoue men- 
su&lle dtt travail^ published by the Central Statistcs Office of the Polish Republic. War¬ 
saw, January 1921. 


The average daily wages of agricultural labourers, expressed in Po¬ 
lish marks, in October 1920 were as follow: 


Provinces and Departments 

Adults 

Young petsons 

Men 

1 Women | 

Boys 

Girls 

.1 / Dep. of Waisaw. 

100.50 

63 12 

51.25 

48-75 

S '2 \ Dep. of Eodz. 

u ’§ 1 Dep. ot Klclce. 

91.66 

75.00 

55.00 

46.66 

57.25 

43-25 

30.00 

29.00 

1 f Dep. of I/Ublin. 

125.83 

81.66 

70.00 

50.00 

]§ ' Dep, of BialyhloV.. 

100.00 

66.66 

52.50 

37.50 

*G \ East Galida. 

75-75 

52.50 

38.75 

36.52 

1 1 West GaMd.ci. . 

64.58 

46.00 

37-72 

37 50 
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PARAGUAY. 

TAND SETTI^EMENT. 

ORPICIAI/ SOTTRCnS! 

iNFORSm DB LA DiRKCCldN DB INMIGBAC 16 n Y COLONIZAadN PRBSENTADO AL LllNlSTBBIO 
DB RBLAaONES BXTBBIORBS CON ANBXOS SOBRB VAIUOS FROYECTOS BBLATEVOS A LA 
COLONIZAadN Y PROPAGANDA. A&UIlCidn, I906. 

Mbnsajb dbl Presidentb DB LA RjspUblica DEL PARAGUAY. Asuiicidn, April 1920. 

Boletin dc la Direccidn de T%crras y Colomas, ist Year, No, 2. Asunddn, December 1930. 
Diano Oftoial de la Rcpdhhca del Ihiraguay, A«itmci6n, 5 October, 1918. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Von Pischer-Trencufeld (R.) : I^e Paraguay decrit ct illustrd. Brussels, 1906. 

CONCURRENCIA DEL BANCO AGrIcOLA DEL PARAGUAY A LA EXPOSICW 5 n INTERNACIONAL DE 

Agricultura de Buenos Aires en el cbntbnario de la Rbvolucx6n db Mayo X91X. 
Asunddn* 

INPORMB SOBRE LA BEPtJBLlCA DEL PARAGUAY. Madrid, 1913. 

The Republic of Paraguay, situated in the central part of South Ame¬ 
rica and bordering on the north and east with Brazil, on the south, south¬ 
east and south-west with Argentina, and cto the north and north-west with 
Bolivia, is one of the most flourishing countries of that vast continent. The 
problem of colonization, from both the economic and the agricultural point of 
view, has there found, more particularly as the result of the effective measures 
taken by the Government, the way to as qieedy a solution as possible. 
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Certainly much can and must still be done, in view of the immensity 
of the territory and the sparseness of the population, which has a density 
of barely 5 inhabitants per square kilometre, but the cultivated areas are 
steadily being extended, agricultural production increases from year to 
year and the existing colonies become more prosperous. From these in¬ 
dications it may be presumed that an assiduous work of colonization ade¬ 
quately organized, wUl doubtless succeed in fully developing the potential 
wealth of this most fertile country. 


§ I. NornS ON THE AGRICimTXJEAX ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
OF PARAGUAY. 

The Republic is divided into two great regions, the eastern and the 
western, by the River Paraguay, which traverses its entire length. The 
eastern part, known under the name of the Paragua3’’an Chaco, is rich in im¬ 
mense forests and vast tracts of pasture land. It is inhabited for the most 
part by indigenous tribes, who are docile, sober and industrious, and are 
therefore capable of acquiring civilization. They devote themsdves prin¬ 
cipally to the cultivation of cotton, manioca and potatoes and to the work¬ 
ing of the forests. The western region, watered by the numerous rivers and 
streams which descend from the great chain of mountains separating the 
two great basins of the ParanA and the Paraguay and forming in themsdves 
a magnificient natural system of irrigation, is inhabited by the real popula¬ 
tion of the Republic. The soil of this region is so fertile that not infrequent¬ 
ly two crops can be gathered in one year. Here is found the capital, 
Asunddn, one of the most beautiful cities of South America and a great 
commercial emporium, to the port of which come vessels laden with goods 
from all parts of the world. 

Population, — The population has fluctuated according to the historical 
vicissitudes of the Republic; in 1852 it amounted to 300,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 12,000 were found in the capital; nine years later, in 1861, the 
number of inhabitants reached 1,300,000. But in 1865 an immense number 
of men perished in the appalling war against Brazil, Aigentina and Uruguay 
and according to exact calculations made in 1872, out of a million inhabit¬ 
ants, only 231,000 remained, of whom 31,296 were foreigners. Immigra¬ 
tion at that time was so insignificant that it only contributed in a very small 
measure to the repopulation of the country. The census of 1886 showed 
the population of Paraguay to be 263,751. Since this date the population 
has increcsed every year; in 1911 it reached 800,000 inhabitants, and at 
the present time it exceeds a million. 

Clmate. — The climate of Paraguay is not excessively hot, as is com¬ 
monly bdieved; the maximum temperature is not even as high as it usually 
is in some European countries, since it rarely attains to 37 degrees centi¬ 
grade. The summer is temperate on account of the abundant rains, the 
winds and the coolness derived from the extensive wooded regions; the 
winter is almost uniformly spring-like* 
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PHtidpol Crops, — One of the principal cfops gtown in the RepuMic is 
tobacco. It has been cultivated rince the i8th century and from that titno its 
developmmit h^ been such that tobacco is the principal article of export 
from Paraguay. The departments of Cordillera and ViUarica, the soil of 
which is specially suitable for this crop, are the most productive in the Re¬ 
public. The department of Cango produces a highly prized variety of 
tobacco known as retorcida, which forms the principal source of wealth of 
all that great region. 

Cotton and mat6 also occupy an important place amongst the crops 
cultivated in Paraguay. The immense forests, too, are re^ sources of 
wealth on account of the excellent woods which can be obtained from 
Some of these are being worked but others are as yet untouched owing 
to the want of convenient, economic and rapid means of transport. 

Some land is devoted to fruit-growing and its produce finds its way to 
the most distant markets of Europe. Olives, coffee, sugar-cane, wheat, 
flax, barley, rice, vanilla, cinnamon, etc., are also produced in consider¬ 
able quantities. 

Stock Breeding. — This industry, which has been carried on in Paraguay 
since 1550, increased rapidly owing to the favourable conditions, the land 
of Paraguay being rich in pasture and adapted to the formation of stock 
farms. In 1911 the production was so much in excess of the needs of the 
inhabitants of the country that it became urgent to seek markets in Emrope 
and to adopt remunerative methods of handling meat, such as salting, 
canning and preserving. 

Industries Subsidimy to Agriculture. — Industries in general do not 
show that development which they might have, considering the natural 
resources of the Republic; they are, however, steadily progressing in pro¬ 
portion to the increase of labour and of capital. 

Targe undertakings exist for the exploitation of quSiracho and the 
extraction of tannin; these are veritable centres of labour, wealth and pro¬ 
gress. They occupy an extensive region, traversed by a long line of rail¬ 
way which links the undertakings together and opens up a huge area of 
unoccupied land and, at the same time, enables very rich lands, which were 
formerly unexplored, to become productive. 

Otlier important industries are sugar-refining and brewing. 

Lastly we may note that Paraguay is rich in minerals, which are found 
in various regions, in a workable form and always in the neighbourhood 
of rivers. 


§ 2. ThB first AGORICTOTURAI, COIfONIBS OF PARAGXTAY. 

In view of the excellent natural conditions of Paraguay in regard to 
agricultural production, which we have noted in the preceding section, 
it is not surprising that for a long time efforts have been made to encourage 
colonization and immigration, and that colonies have been formed in the 
places best suited for settlement. 
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Even before tte Laws of 30 September 1903 and 24 June 1904 laid down 
rules for the regulation of immigration and colonization, several colonies 
had already been formed in the Republic, and of these we think it desirable 
to give a brief account. 

Eoenau Colony, — This colony, which is one ot the best organized in 
the Republic, is situated on the banks of the Upper Paran 4 , in the depart¬ 
ment of Jesds y Trinidad. The first immigrants were settled there in 1900 
and began to construct roads, houses, schools, etc., in a district almost 
entirdy covered with woods. The colonists devote themsdves particularly 
to the cultivation of maize, mate, vines and wheat. 

The colony has its own river fort, which communicates with Jesds y 
Trinidad and with Encamacidn. It contains oflSces, institutions, industrial 
undertakings, a branch of the Agricultural Bank, and several sugar refineries 
and mills for the grinding of wheat and maize. 

The 2 ^h of November Colony, — This colony was founded in 1893 in 
the department of Ajos and is rich in pasture land and forests. More than 
a thousand families are settled in the colony, and each family occupies a 
lot of 16 hectares, or a half-lot of 8 hectares, according to the number of 
persons of whom it consists. The principal crops cultivated are maize, 
manioca, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco and cotton. Although far from the 
commercial centres the colony has made remarkable progress since its 
foundation. 

Nueva Jermania Colony, — This colony was founded in July 1887'in 
the department of Villa de San Pedro, and is joined to the capital by a con¬ 
venient line of railway. The crops cultivated are much the same as those 
cultivated in the other colonies described. 

Cosnie Colony, — Founded in 1896 by a well-known Australian, who 
went to Paraguay inspired by novel ideas, this colony rests on a purely co¬ 
operative basis. The land is not divided into lots; the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial work and the production are carried on by the community. Each 
person has a right for his maintenance to a weekly remuneration varying 
according to his age, viz. 13 pesos from 15 years upwards; 9.75 pesos be¬ 
tween 10 and 15 years, 6.30 pesos between 5 and 10 years and 3.25 pesos from 
I to 5 years. 

Out of the returns from the sale of the produce the colonists are paid 
weekly what is due to them, the balance being devoted to the purchase of 
cattle, which are considered as the property of the association. In regard 
to cultivation, this colony may be likened to an immense garden, in which 
the flowers and fruit wMch grow in abundance are mingled with sugar¬ 
cane? maize and other important products of the district. 

Gahoto Colony — This colony was founded in 1901. It is divided into 
two parts by the river Tatucui. which traverses it from north to south. The 
first of these parts is subdivided into lots and devoted to agriculture; the 
second is reserved exclusively for the dwdlings of the settlers. The land 
is not specially suitable for agriculture and is at the mercy of river floods. 
The colony has, however, forests rich in valuable woods and has lands which 
are well adapted for stock breeding. 
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Tfifhdcnd Colony, — Tliis colony is situated in the department of Villa 
del Rosario. Agriculture, fruit-growing and stock-breeding are making ap¬ 
preciable progress. The principal crops cultivated are manioca, maize and 
tobacco. 

Nueva Australia Colony, — This colony is in the department of Ajos. 
The principal products are manioca, maize, \^aripus kinds of woods, and 
fruit. 

Elisa Colony, — This colony is in the department of Sant*Antonio. It 
was founded in 1890 and produces manioca, maize and lucerne. It is rich 
in fruit-trees , being situated on the River Paraguay at a short distance from 
the capital, it has easy means of communication, and exports annually to 
the markets of the River Plate considerable quantities of tangerines, bana¬ 
nas, pine-apples, oranges and other fruits. 

Nueva Italia Colony, — This was the first model colon}^ formed by the 
Colonization Ofiice. It is in the department of Villeta, at a very short 
distance from the capital and the River Paraguay, which facilitates its 
communications with the principal centres of the Republic. 

It is divided into three sections, each of which is subdivided into agri¬ 
cultural lots of 16 hectares. Each section has pasture land which serves 
for the whole commtuiity The Government grants a lot of 16 hectares to 
each colonist, ghdng him a definite title only after three years of residence 
in the colon}^ and after he has planted a certain number of fruit trees. Hav¬ 
ing obtained one lot, the colonist may apply for a second lot of the same area, 
which he can obtain at the price of 20 pesos per hectare. If on the first 
lot acquired the colonist has planted and maintained three times as many 
fruit trees as the law require-, he will have the right to obtain a second lot 
of 16 hectares gratuitously. 

The land of this colony is suitable for all kinds of cultivation, particu¬ 
larly that of fruit; it is, moreover, rich in pasture. The Government, fore¬ 
seeing the utility which the creation of a centre for the production of fruit for 
export would have for the country, imposed as a special condition for the 

ac(iuisition of \oU in tliis colony the planting of 1,000 fruit trees. 

« 

§ 3. Immigrawon iaws. 

Paraguay, then, is a country eminently .suited to the growing of a great 
variety of crops, but containing a very scanty population. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that'the first care of the Government has been to encourage 
imndgration by means of special laws. Of these laws we shall now give a 
brief account. 

The first Immigration Law dates back to 1903. For the purposes of 
this law every able-bodied foreigner less than 50 years old who comes to the 
Republic to settle in it is regarded as an immigrant. He must prove, b3’' 
means of certificates furnished by the consuls or emigration agents of Pa¬ 
raguay in foreign countries, his good moral character and his capability as 
an agriculturist or as a mechanical or industrial worker. The kw authorize i 
the Government specially to encourage whatever class of immigrants it 
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deems most desirable and to restrain immigration by appropriate measures 
whenever it may become excessive in \iew of tlie economic condition of 
the country. 

The immigrant with no family, who comes to Paraguay on his own ac¬ 
count with an effective capital of 50 pesos gold, or the immig ant who, 
having a family, has a capital of 20 pesos gold for each male cliild, is al¬ 
lowed a free voyage, second class, from any point of the River Plate or of 
the Parand to his place of destination and has the right to disembark with all 
his effectSi, whether in the nature of dothing or of the instruments of labour, 
at the expense of the Immigration Office, no individual or private undertak¬ 
ing being allowed xmder pain of fine to arrange for his disembarkation with¬ 
out the previous authorization of that office. The immigrant has also the 
right to be lodged and maintained at the expense of the nation during the 
eight days following his disembarkation and if he become ill during that period, 
until his complete recovery. At the end of the eight days, except in the 
cases of immigrants with whom the nation has made contracts on behalf 
of its colonies, these being lodged and maintained gratuitously until the 
day they arrive at their destination, the immigrant is obliged to pay a 
spedal daily contribution amounting to 0.40 pesos gold for immigrants who 
are over 10 years of age and to 0.20 pesos gold for those who have not yet 
reached that age. 

The law further detennines that each immigrant has the right to intro¬ 
duce into the Republic, free from any customs duty, in addition to effects 
for personal and domestic use, seeds, all kinds of machinery, agricultural 
and industrial implements, tools required for labour, pure-bred animals, 
etc., up to a value to be fixed by the Government. After the arrival of 
the inmilgrant in the Republic the expenses of transport to the place where 
he will fix his abode are at the charge of the State, provided alwa}^, how¬ 
ever, that that place is situated on a railway line or on a river, and that there 
are facilities of transport to it. The immigrant has also the right to grat¬ 
uitous assistance on the part of the Immigration Office and of its agents in 
obtaining all the information wliich he may require and in making hiring 
agreements. * 

Those immigrants who are over 50 years of age, who are disabled or 
are incapable of working on account of loss of limb or some ph3^cal de¬ 
fect, also enjoy the advantages above described with the exception of the 
gratuitous assistance of the Immigration Office in making agreements. It 
is a necessary condition, however, that they should belong to a family in 
which there are at least two able-bodied persons, who, within the mean¬ 
ing of the law, may be considered as immigrants and are already settled in 
the country with means sufficient for their subsistence. 

The free voyage, second dass, and the exemption from payment for the 
transport of the personal effects which the immigrant brings with him, are 
also granted to any immigrant who may be engaged by private undertak- 
ings> or may be summoned to the Republic by his own family who are al¬ 
ready settled there. In these cases it is not required that the immigrant 
shotdd possess the minimum capital required in other cases by the law. 
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"^ot no reason may the immigrants take advantage of the faHliti Ps above 
described for the purpose of going from one part to another of the territory 
of the Republic under pain of having to indemnify the General Immigra¬ 
tion Office for all the expense which it may have incurred on this account. 
Paraguayans who d^re to return to their country to settle there are 
allowed the same facilities which are granted to immigrants. 

The I^aw of 22 January 1920, N® 380, gives a list of the documents with 
which each immigrant must be furnished. These documents must testifj- 
to his moral character, his conditions of health, his capacity as an agricul¬ 
turist, as a mechanical or industrial worker, etc. 

In order that all State action with regard to immigration may be car¬ 
ried out on uniform principles the Taw of 13 June 1920 lays down the roles 
which regulate that service, which is entrusted to a special Immigration 
Section of the Department of Lands and Colonies. 

This Section will have the following duties: 

(«) To compile statistics of immigration regarding all the colonies 
which exist or which may be formed in the Republic, showing the number 
and the classes of immigrants who settle in them; 

(b) To arrange favourable conditions for the hiring of the immigrants 
according to the kind of work for which they are suited; 

(c) To register the number of hiritrgs showing the day, the nature of 
the work, the conditions of the agreement, and the number of persons hired; 

. (i) To armnge for the disembarkation of immigrants and to hdp them 

tc^ settle in the national colonies. 

(e) To register the applications for artisans and labourers; 

(/) Periodically to inspect the official and private colonies established 
in the country; 

(g) To assist the foreign settlers in any actions taken by them before 
the authorities of the Republic in respect of failures to fulfil the terms of 
hiring agreements; 

(A) To carry out superior orders and instructions. 

The propagandist agent has the duty of making an extensive propa¬ 
ganda in favour of immigration, making known Hus colony system, the 
advantages offered to immigrants, the facilities for acquiring State lands, 
etc. He must also testify to the character and capacity of each immigrant, 
and report quarterly to the Department of Lands and Colonies Hoarding 
the number and classes of immigrants sent, as wdl as the causes of any 
increase or diminution in their number and record all action taken regard¬ 
ing them. 

The Decree further lays down what are the functions of the manager 
of the " Immigration Hostel" in which the immigrants are lodged on their 
arrival. He must personally direct the official and gratuitous disembarka¬ 
tion of the immigrants, accompany them to the Hostd, note their names in 
a special register indicating their nationality, the place from wHch they have 
come, the name of the steamer, the date of thdx arrival, their destination, 
the length of their stay, etc. 
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’ If the immigrant, after he has been admitted to the Hostd, leaves it 
of his own will, the Immigration Office has no obligation to furnish him 
with lodging beyond the days fixed by the law. 

Having thus examined the rules laid down by the law for regulating 
the influx of immigrants, we will now examine the measures taken for pro¬ 
moting on a steadily increasing scale the colonization of the land wliich, as 
we have seen, is eminently suited for a large and profitable development of 
agriculture. 


§ 4. Th^ COlyONIZAOMON lAW. 

The law which contains all the rules for colonization dates back to 1904, 
and, except for dight modifications, which we will indicate, has remained 
unchanged until the present lime. 

As we have seen, even before the law on colonization was promulgat¬ 
ed, colonies had been established in Paraguay with a special technical agri¬ 
cultural organization, and it is not improbable that in laying down general 
rules for encouraging land settlement on a larger scale the legislature had 
in mind the results already obtained by the existing colonies. The I^aw of 
1904 authorizes the Government to establish agricultural and pastoral col¬ 
onies at different points in the Republic choosing suitable lands preferably 
near railways or navigable rivers. Such colonies may be formed either on 
public lands or on lands acquired for that purpose from private individuals 
after technical inspection and approval by the Ministry in agreement with 
the General Immigration and Colonization Office. The stock-breeding, in¬ 
dustrial or agricultural undertakings, the existing btdldings and the land 
strictly necessary for their maintenance, which are situated in the lands set 
aside for the formation of the colony will not be considered as forming part 
of the colony itsdf. 

The Law lays down that lands belonging to private individuals, which 
may be set aside for the formation of colonies, may be converted into 
public lands or expropriated for the better organization of the settlements 
and colonies to which the law itself refers. Expropriation must be made on 
the basis of the estimated value of the land plus 10 per cent. 

AH the public lands in the Republic may be devoted to national colo¬ 
nization and will remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the IVIinistry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Area an^ Division of the Lands. — The land on which the colony is 
to be founded having been decided upon, the next step is to survey it and 
to mark out the boundaries, and the land is then divided into lots, leaving 
free in the centre of each lot, at the most suitable point, an area on whicli to 
erect houses for the settlers. 

These areas are then in turn subdivided into sections, and each section 
into plots of building land of 50 -square metres in area. These plots are 
indivisible in case of succession, sale, or transfer of any other kind. 

The lots into which the agricultural lands are divided, and the half¬ 
lots, into which they may be subdivided, must not be larger than 200 
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hectares, nor smaller than la hectares, according to the nature of the lati>T 

In the pastoral colonies the lots must be 4 square kilometres in area 
and in these also areas must be left free for the erection of dwdling houses. 

The Law also lays down special rules regarding the construction of 
the buildings on the various lots. It provides, amongst other things, that 
a free space must be left in front of the dwelling houses and that 
space must be planted with trees. 

Grants of TJncnUivated Lands. — The general plan of the lands to be 
settled having been drawn up, the Government must, according to the 
Law, give public notice of the uncultivated lands comprised in the plat» 
placing them at the disposal of those who desire to cultivate them accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Law. 

Any person, whether a native of Paraguay or a foreigner, who does 
not own any rural landed property in the country, may apply for pos- 
sesaon of a lot of rural land, and on payment of 5 pesos will be given a 
provisional title. 

An applicant who has no family will be granted a half lot and the other 
half will be reserved for him and will be granted to him if he forms a 
family or acquires citizenship within two years from the grant of the first 
half of the lot. If two years pass without the applicant having acquired 
the second half of the lot, it may be granted to another person, and the 
holder of the first half may eventually complete his lot with other land 
in the same locality for which there has been no application. 

The settler who has the right to acquire lots in one agricultural centre, 
carmot obtain lots in another centre, imless he expressly renounces that 
right. In each colony one or more lots must be set aside for use in common 
•by the whole population as grazing for stock. Each family will have the 
right to graze 25 head of cattle or horses, and 40 head of sm^ stock. 

With the object of promoting more intense cultivation in the colonies 
the Law provides that a free grant of a second lot may be made to any 
family which, within a period of two years from its entry into the colony, 
has cultivated and sown the entire area of one lot. 

Grants of Ocatpied Land. — The Law contains special provisions for 
the granting of lots already occupied by settlers in the lands which are set 
aside for the foniiation of colonies. The Law substantially respects the 
rights of those who already occupied the lots, but provides that the title 
of the first occupier must be respected. 

To the person or family who may be found to be occupying land with¬ 
in the area set aside for the formation of a colony or for the enlargement 
of a town, a provisional certificate of occupanqy will be giveti. 

The Law defines an occupier as a person who, at the time when the 
land is divided into lots, has on the land a building and at least 25 fruit 
trees or bushes and has enclosed and cultivated an area of at least 3 hec¬ 
tares. Between two persons occupyiig the same lot, preference is given 
to the first occupier. In case of doubt as to which is the first occupier, 
the grant will be made to the person who has made the greatest number 
of improvements. The person to whom the lot has not been granted. 
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because he has not been recognized as the first occupier, will be allowed 
a year within which to leave the lot, and will have the right, as an occupier, 
to acquire possession of the nearest rural lot or of any other available 
lot which he may choose in the same locality. 

Pastoral Colonies and Settlement of Indians. — The Law also contains 
a special section relating to pastoral colonies, which must be established 
only on public landvS not suitable for agriculture. The formation of these 
colonies is subject to the following roles: 

Any person who has attained his majority and is not the owner of 
any rural land, has the right to acquire a pastoral lot, subject to the oblig¬ 
ation to stock it, within five years, with 300 head of cattle, 150 mules 
and 600 sheep and to erect a dwelling house and out-houses. The price 
payable for the lot will be 10,000 pesos if it is situated on public lands, 
or the cost price, including the cost of purveying, if it is situated on priv¬ 
ate lands acquired by the State under the terms of the Law. The price 
must be paid by equal annual instalments within a period not exceeding 
five years. If the conditions of the Law are not complied with, the grant 
will be declared void. 

The Law further authorizes the Government to provide for bettering 
the conditions of the indigenous tribes and for their settlement by grants 
of land and of the means of working it. 

The public lands not occupied by colonies and by Indians may be 
let for stock breeding, on condition that the letting agreement may be 
cancelled whenever the Government deems it opportune to set aside the 
lands for purposes of colonization or to place them at the disposal of the 
public administration. In such cases, the tenant must give up the land 
within six months and will have no right to compensation. 

Registration of Title. — Definite title to a lot will not be given, until 
the occupier has been formally certified to be such, has taken regular pos¬ 
session of the lot and has worked it for five consecutive years. 

Agricultural lots are not freely granted to settlers, but are sold to them 
at a special price fixed by the Law of 10 April 1900 at 2 pesos per cuadra 
ettadrada (i) if the area of the lot does not exceed 50 cnadras cuadradas 
and it is on public land, and at cost price, plus the cost of surveying, if 
the lot is on private lands acquired by the State for the purpose of colon¬ 
ization. 

. The settlers may pay the price of the land within a period of five 
years, during wliich they must pay the ordinary bank rate of interest. 
They may pay in advance the last three annual instalments and in this 
case the payment of interest will be remitted. 

If the grantees of rural lots do not complete the payment within five 
years, the Government may, if the default is due to force majeure, prolong 
the period for at most five years, provided application for the prolonga¬ 
tion has been made and the grantee pays an annual fee of 10 pesos. The 
Government has, however, the right, on its own authority to declare the 


(i) A euadra cuadrada is equal to 7,301 square metres. 
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grant void, the lot reverting to the public domain. In such case the grantee 
loses the right to apply subsequently for other lots. 

The settler cannot sell, niortgage, renounce or transfer in any manner 
whatever, except to his legitimate heirs at his decease, the provisional 
title or right of possession of lands to which the Law relates, under pain 
of rendering the title itself absolutely void. The lands granted under 
the provisions of the Law are not subject to distraint nor to seizure in re¬ 
spect of any obligations or debts incurred by the possessor before or during 
the period of the provisional title. 

Administration of the Colonies. — Special rules are laid down for the 
administration of the colonies by the State. 

The national colonies are administered by a special Commissioner 
whose duty it is to maintain order among the inhabitants and to settle 
the smail disputes which may arise between the settlers. 

Each Commissioner has the same powers, duties, jurisdiction, etc., 
as a Justice of the Peace within the territory of the colony. 

When the colony has been formed, a building must be erected large 
enough to contain offices for the administration, provisional accommoda¬ 
tion for the settlers, and storage for implements, food, etc. 

In each colony a school must be opened in which the teaching shall 
be chiefly in the theory and practice of agriculture. For this purpose 
an agricultural experiment station much be attached to each school under 
the direction of agricultural experts or other competent persons. 

Property acquired will not be subject to taxation during the first 
5 years from the date of registration. 

Private Colonization. — The (ioverniuent has j ower to accept lauds 
freely offered to it by private indmduals for tlie purpose of colonization 
and to incorporate private colonies in the national colonies. In order 
that such incorporation may be effected it is necessary that the colony 
should be situated on land belonging to the individual or company carrying 
out the colonization scheme. 

Private colonies incorijorated in the national colonies will only enjoy 
the following advantages: (i) free travelling for the immigrants who 
are going to those colonies; (2) free survey and division of the land set 
aside for the colonies; (3) excmi)tion from direct taxation for five years; {4) 
freedom to import poisonal effects, furniture, domestic utensils, machinery 
of all kinds, and impleuients for xise in industry or agriculture, etc. 

Such colonies will be subject to the supervision of the General Im¬ 
migration and Colonization Office and their owners will be obliged to pay 
caution nxoney to tlie Government which will go to the Treasury in case 
of non-fulfilment of the engagements entered into. 

The Government is forbidden to make free grants of public lands 
or to let or sell them to individuals, companies or firms for the purposes 
of private colonization. 

Colonization companies or undertakings must not settle as colonists 
immigrants who arrive in the district without carrying out the provisions 
of the Immigration Law. 
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In no case may colonization companies or undertakings transfer, 
alienate or mortgage lands granted to them to any foreign government 
or state, nor put themselves under its protection, nor admit it as a partner 
in the undertaking under pain of having the grant annulled. 

The Colonization Taw contains various general provisions by winch 
it is determined, amongst other things, what lands may not be sold for the 
formation of colonies, these including a certain number of public lands 
on which mate is cultivated, -lands bordering on navigable rivers and 
lakes, lands which may be necessary to the state administration and 
to the communal administration for the construction of roads, and land 
containing minerals. 

As to the colonies themselves, the general provisions of the law pre¬ 
scribe that provisional occupiers of lots must not make use of the woods 
existing on the lots until they have obtained a definite title to the land. 
Exception is made in the case of the dea ing of wooded lands which may 
be necessary for cultivation and for the felling of woods by the settlers 
for the purpose of providing themselves with wood for the construction 
of dwelling-houses and for agricultural purposes. 

The succession of the colonist who dies without having fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed for the acquisition of the property is also regulated. 
In such cases the property will pass to his legitimate heirs with the same 
obligations by which the deceased was bound. Where there are no leg¬ 
itimate heirs, and when the lot of land is voluntarily abandoned, or the 
grant is annulled, the lot will be considered vacant and the subsequent 
occupier will benefit without any corresponding payment by the buildings, 
improvements and crops thereon. 

Tastly, there are special provisions, completed by a subsequent decree 
of i6 July 1916, regarding superfluous public lands incorporated in private 
property set aside for the formation of colonies. 

§ 5. Spisciai:, Runns for thr of the natives in colonies. 

As we have stated, the Colonization Taw of 1904 states in general 
terms that the Government must provide for bettering the conditions 
of the indigenous tribes and their settlement by means of grants of land 
and of the means of working it. This general provision, the object of 
which was to transform the natives who have never worked on the land 
into cultivators and farmers, has since been developed and completed 
by a subsequent Taw, that of 7 September 1909, by which more precise 
rules were laid down. 

As appears from the regulations issued for the carrying out of that 
Taw, individuals and companies may obtain the grants of tracts of 
public land of not more that 7,500 hectares in order to settle on them tribes 
or groups of natives for purposes of colonization. The survey and division 
of such lands will be carried out by the State, which must reserve a part 
of them for urban buildings, that is, for dwellings for the staff, schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc. 
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At filst the uncultivated lands are placed at the disposal of the com¬ 
munity in such manner, however, that the existing woods shall not be 
destroyed, and provided always that on those lands there are no families 
already regularly settled. A part of the land foiming the lot must be re¬ 
served for common use, and more paiticularly for instruction in the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture for tlaose native families to whom the lots assigned 
to them cannot be handed over imtil they show that they have learnt the 
elements of agricultural work. 

A native family will liave reached the degree of agricultural training 
contemplated by the law when it has built its own house or has begun 
to cultivate its own land, or carries on a trade or industry in any of the cen¬ 
tres of the colony. In such cases the native family will receive a provisional 
title to the lot assigned to it. After five years of residence in the colony, 
the native family will have the right to a definite title and this will be de¬ 
livered to them by the Government. 

Fiscal privileges are given to fimis or companies which establish 
colonies for natives, and there are special clauses relating the administra¬ 
tion of the colonies, providing for the opening of schools, making education 
compulsory, prohibiting the alienation of the land, etc. 

§ 6. Amendments to the coionization daw of 1904. 

The Law of 1904 is still the fundamental law regarding colonization 
in Paraguay, only very slight modifications and additions having been 
made. 

Amongst the subsequent measures worthy of note we may mention 
the Decree of 5 April 1918, No 7,847, which lays down special rules reganl- 
ing the sale of public lands which have an area less than that prescribed 
by the law for the formation of colonies. In regard to such lands the 
Decree lays down that substantially the same procedure shall be followed 
as that fixed by the law for the sale of public lands which fulfil the required * 
conditions for the formation of a colony, but limits the area of land which 
may be granted to 20 hectares if the applicant has a family, and to 10 hec¬ 
tares if he has not. 

A subsequent Decree, that of 13 September 1919, No. 10,522, lays 
down with greater precision the powers and duties of administrators of 
colonies alieady determined by the law; it imposes on them the prepara¬ 
tion of special elaborate annual &tat*stics showing the progress of the co¬ 
lonies and the variations in their populafion whether in regard to the 
existing crops, or in regard to the increase or decrease in the number of 
settlers in relation to births, marriages and deaths. 

Even more important is the Decree of 26 September 19x9, No. 10,579, 
which lays down rules for regulating private colonization. 

It is provided in the first place by the Decree that whoever either 
in his own name, or as representing an undertaking, wishes to form a colony 
on privately-owned land, must present a r^ilar application to the De¬ 
partment of Lands and Colonies showing the area of tiie lands to be colon- 
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ized, their botmdaries, their situation, the nature of the colony to be 
formed (whether, that is, it is to be pastoral, agricultural or mixed), the 
wages and conditions wHch wll be fixed n the agreements w th the sett¬ 
lers, the occupation and nationality of the imm grants and the places 
from which they come, and the engagement to maintain them until their 
settlement in the colony. In the application the title to the property 
must be shown, as well as the plan of colonization which must be submit¬ 
ted to the inspection and approval, of the National Department of Engineers. 
When the project has been approved by the Ministry of Finance it will 
be transmitted to the Department of Lands and Colonies for inscription 
in a special register. 

The landowner or other person who may have obtained authorization 
to form a colony can benefit in regard to foreign settlers by the advantages 
granted to immigrants by the Immigration Law of 1903 and the Coloni¬ 
zation Law of 1904. 

Individuals or companies who have the management of private col¬ 
onies and apply to have them brought under the regime of official colonies, 
in order to benefit by the advantages of such Colonies, including the survey 
and division of the lands by the Government, must make a special appli¬ 
cation and give security to the amount 10,000 pesos, in the form either 
of a cash deposit in tlie Agricultural Bank or of a mortgage, for the exact 
fulfilment of the agreed conditions. 

Such colonies must not exceed 400 hectares in area if they are devoted 
to stock breeding or to agriculture and stock breeding, or 40 hectaies if 
they are purely agricultural. 

If within a period of one year, which may be prolonged in cases of 
unavoidable dela3^ the settlement of the agricultural colonists to a number 
which ma3" vary from 20 to 40 families according to the area of land set 
aside for each colony has not been begun, the authorization which has 
been granted wiU be annulled. The agreements which may have been 
made with the colonists already settled on them will, however, be respected, 

A private colony on w'hich 100 colonists have been settled and sup¬ 
plied with houses and farms will have the right to have a commissary of 
police, a registrar, and a rural school as soon as there is such a number 
of children as to provide the school wdlh 50 scholars between the ages 
of 5 and 14 years. 

I,astly, the Decree of 14 August 1920, No. 12,172, fixes the specific 
conditions to be observed by the settlers during the period of provision¬ 
al occupation and regulates tte definite assignment and registration of 
the lots. 

According to the Decree the occupant of a lot has the following duties : 
He must take possession of the lot within two months from the day on 
which the grant is made to him; he must begin the work of cultivation 
within the same period; he must maintain in such condition that traffic 
can pass a part of the land reser\-ed for the public road which borders 
on his lot; he must build a dwelling-house within a period of six months 
and plant in front of the house a line of trees 5 metres apart within two 
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years from the date on which he receives the provisional titltc, etc. 

The provisional occupier much not oppose the extraction of stones 
sand, or any other material found in the lot, nor to the cutting of wood! 
should the interests of the community require it. 

Bvery year in the second fortnight of November he must present to 
the administration of the Colony particulars regardii^ the number of 
stock-breeding farms, the various plantations and the improvements 
made on the lot. 

When he has received the definite title he must occupy the lot per¬ 
sonally for five consecutive years and fulfil the following conditions: 

(а) Keep under cultivation at least one hectare of manioca, three hec¬ 
tares under various crops, and grow at least 10 fruit trees for each hectare. 

(б) Have 300 mate bushes in full growth and planted at a 
of at least 2V2 metres apart. 

(c) Keep three hectares planted with bananas 3 metres apart, or 
an equd area under sugar cane, 

(<f) Have 5,000 pine apple plants at least 50 centimetres apart, 
or 200 orange trees at least six metres apart. 

AH the wood of commercial value in the rural zone of a colony is the 
property of the Treasury which may, if necessary, employ it for the devel¬ 
opment of the colony or sell it by auction according to the law dealing 
with the matter. 

Each settler may graze in the coimuou fields of the colony not more 
than 25 head of cattle. 

A widow cannot occupy or acquire an entire lot if she has not at least 
one son over the age of 15 years. 

The sons of settlers at the age of 18 years will liave the right to occupy 
in the colony land of an area corresponding to half a lot. 

The Decree also lays down rules concerning the area of the urban 
part of each colony. 

As to the delivery of the provisional title and the definite title the 
Decree provides that when five years have passed since the lot was first 
occupied and all the conditions required by the law have been complied 
with the grantee can present tire provisional title to the administrator 
of the colony in order that it may be definitely registered. 

The administrator must ascertain on the spot the improvements 
made by the occupier in regard to dwdling-houses and crops and report 
on the matter to the Department of T^nds and Colonies which will give 
the occupier the definite title in order that he may be inscribed as a citizen 
of Paraguay in tire National Civic Raster and in the Military Register 
or as a foreigner in the electoral roll of foreigners. 

§ 7. PSER GRANTS OP PUBWC I,ANDS POR THE CREATION OP HOMESTEADS. 

The various provisions which we have outlined for colonization in 
Paraguay are completed by the Daw of 5 October 1918, No. 309, whereby 
the Government is authorized to grant parcels of public land on condition 
that homesteads shall be created thereon. 
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The grant will be made gratuitously to whoever applies for it provided 
he is not already the owner of urban or rural laud. The parcel granted 
must not exceed lo hectares in Eastern Paraguay or io hectaies in West¬ 
ern Paraguay. This provision regarding the different area of the lands 
granted according as they are situated in the eastern or western part of the 
Republic has its reason in the fact that the western lands aie, as we noted 
at the beginning of this article, largely unexplored and inhabited by In¬ 
dians and the need lo populate them is accordingly more urgent. 

In the law in question the agreement creating the homestead contains 
the following conditions: 

(a) The property must not be let, nor sold, nor arbitrarily abandoned, 
nor transferred except in case of succession. 

(b) It is not subject to distraint or seizure on account of debts 
incurred or pledges given by the owner eitlier before or after the acquis¬ 
ition of the land. 

(c) In case of separation of husband and wife it remains the pioperty 
of the party on whom falls the maintenance of the children. 

(if) In case of the death of either husband or wife it remains the 
property of the survivor. 

(^) In case of the death of both hu band and wife it remains the 
proper!}’’ of the children and other heirs. 

According to the law the person who acquires a homestead must, 
within the first two years from the date of acquisition, construct a dwell¬ 
ing-house for himself and his family on the land acquired and must bring 
the land under cultivation to such an extent and on such conditions as 
the Government shall determine for each district. The failure to carry 
out these conditions results in loss of the right of acquisition and the right 
to a definite title to the land, 

Ax)plications for grants of land must be made personally, or by a 
representative, to the Department of Lands and Colouics which, after 
having ascertained that the i)rebciibed conditions have been fulfilled, 
delivers a title which is exempt from stamp duty and wliich, when regis¬ 
tered jn the Cad stral Survey OflBlce, becomes a x)ublic document. 

Any person who is the owner of lands free from charges may convert 
into a homestead lo or 20 hectares of such land according as it is in East¬ 
ern or in Western Paraguay. 

For the purposes of the Homestead Law the Government may ex¬ 
propriate land bdonging to other owners than the State when such lands 
have been applied for by at least 100 colonists, but not to an extent greater 
than 7,500 hectares. 


* 

* * 

The following figures show the number of definite titles ddivered in 
each year &om 1912 to 1919 to occupiers of public lands and lots in colo¬ 
nies subject to the provisions of the laws which we have out-lined. 
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Ytai. NnmUr ol TtUcv year. Number ot TiUes. 

1913. 38 1916. 182 

1913 . 77 1917. 183 

1914 . toj. 1918. 263 

1915 . 149 T919. 283 


The ayijreciiible itiocase wliicli uuiy be noted from year to year in 
the delivery o£ definite titles uiid the considerable total number of titles 
delivered in the last eif>ht years, which amounts to 1,267, indicate that 
the colonization laws liave been applied on an increasingly larger scale 
and with good renrlts. 


MISCEI/LANIiOUS INIfORMATlON RI^E^ATING TO TyAND SYvSTliMS 


l-'RANCR 

A NRW lAW CONCKRNINI'. I 10 I,I) 1 NOS - Jouriuil o/Aciil lie la RepMiqite' 

l\vtis, ^3 aviU xysi. 

According to the proviMons ol a new law, dated 19 April 1931, niort' 
gage companies may grant mortgage loans to ijidividuals to facilitate 
the acquisition, c*qiii])niont, transfoimation and rccoiivStniction of small 
rural holdings the value of which does not exceed *^0,000 francs, whatever 
may be their urea. 

The loans must not excc‘c*d four fifths of the value, including the 
price of the chc‘ap dwelling, but not including the expenses nor the premium 
payable on th<‘ life insurance policy which must he taken out to provide 
for the repayment of tlu‘ debt in llu* of the death of the borrower. 

The aunpanies which uiake these loans may iKMissianilated to the region¬ 
al agricntltural credit barks and obtain special advances^from the State. 

HOr^IyAND. 

TlIFy INCKKASI^ IN THl'i rKICI*^ OF TyANI) inn'WJiiW 191a AND KjtO VCRSt^AOnw 
3 :n Mr.DUDEr.x.ii^OiJN' van dji OjRKcrto VAN DUN IwANDBOUw {Hcports and Cimimunl* 
cations of the Offiu of AftnouUure), Tlie iriigtic, 19181, No i. 

Altliough the i)ubHc sales of laud only related to 4,124 hectare^ in 1921 
and to 6,924 hectares in 1919, it is not uninteresting to note the increase 
in the price of each of the principal classes of land. 

As will be seen from the table on page 394, the average increase 
was only 38.5 per cent. This figure, which is very small compared with 
the general increase in prices, sc'cms to indicate tlxat tlie Dutch fanners 
regard tlie present high prices as a passing phenomenon. 
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Pticc per Hectare of the Principal Claisei, of Land cn 1913 and in 1919. 


Class of land 

igx 3 

1917 



floiinb 

Sea-coast alluvial lands. . 

2,028 

2,822 

River valley alluvial lands 

1,810 

2,890 

Meadow land. . 

' 1.883 

2,520 

Sandy land. . 

1 815 

1,744 

Reclaimed peat-bogs . 

1,606 

1,929 

Gardens. 

3.532 

3,844 

General average 

1,640 

2,531 


in. — misceivI/Anbous questions 


INFORMATION RFI^ATING TO MISCEU.AKEOUf^ QUESTIONS. 

HOLLAND. 

THE WORK oP the NATICHTAI, GRAIN OFFICE. — Hbi Rijksgraan bokEAU 
{The National Gram Office). Cammunicatiou Issued by the National Cialn Qfllce and 
published In the Nteuiee RoUerdamsche Courant, 33 April 1921, evening edition. 

The National OfEice for the Distribution of Grain and Flour, which 
was to be suppressed on I June 1921, was < stablished at the beginning 
of the war by the Minister of the Interior, as a separate section of his de¬ 
partment and was, at first, merely charged with the purchase of cereals. 
However, as the crisis became more acute, it devde^ped into an organisa¬ 
tion which took over a large part of the internal and external trade in 
cereals, of the milling industry, of the manufacture of oils and of some 
other industries, as well as of the internal trade in flour and all which 
rdates thereto. 

It interested itsdf in ever3rthing connected with the bread-supply, 
from the purchase of wheat in America by its representatives to the 
ddivery of bread by the baker to his customers in exchange for a 
, bread-tic^. Up to i July 1918 it had even to provide the necessary 
tonnage in accordance with the Daw on the export of vessds and that 
on the requisition of maritime tran^ort. 

It had to buy (sometimes to requisition) beans, maize, barley, oats 
and other cattle feeds, as wdl as oil-seeds and other seeds, to collect them 
and to prepare them in different ways. The resulting products were 
placed at the disposal of the consumer by the distribution services. 
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The Grain Office had not only to distribute, but above all to provide 
for the food supply of the country. 

Its most important task was to supply Holland with bread. At 
the beginning of the war, the bread supply was seriously threatened, 
Russia, Hungary and Roumania being cut off from Western Europe 
Holland, which only produced sufficient wheat for two months and im 
ported largely from Russia the rye necessary for making rye-bread, found 
herself deprived of her principal suppliers. 

America remained accessible, but the importers had to suspend their 
orders owing to the complete disorganization of the grain market. To 
this disorganization was added an increased demand on the part of the 
public. From 3 August 1914 the Government obtained the right to re¬ 
quisition the wheat lying in the p rt of Rotterdam. It undertook itself 
the importation of corn from North America, and the necessary steps 
were taken to utilize the home-grown rye for the making of rye-bread. 
Milling was nationalized. These measures succeeded in their inmediate 
object; the danger of a shortage of bread was for the time being averted. 

However, the growing severity of the war increased the difficulties 
of the grain supply; submarine warfare seriously interfered with the 
imports from abroad, so that it was necessary to contemplate the pos¬ 
sibility that even the United States might cease to sui^ply grain to Holland. 

The decrease in the imports was such that the rcvserve stock of foreign 
wheat, which still amounted to 120,000 tons in the autumn of 1915 was 
reduced to 14,000 tons in the spring of xgiG, a stock sufficient only for 
about a week. 

These diffictilties were nevertheless overcome; at the worst, during 
this critical period, the Dutch people was obliged for a few months to do 
without white bread. 

The most tr3dng period was during the yeans 1917 and 1918 ; the 
importation of foreign wheat was rendered impossible by a poor crop in 
the United States in 1916 and by the entry of that country into the war, 
by the requisition of Dutch vessels by the allied and associated powers, 
and by the growing intensity of the submarine warfare. Thecotmtry 
had to live on its own resources. 

It was in this period that the Grain Office carried on its most difficult 
work. A .strong propaganda was made amongvSt the agricultural popu¬ 
lation to induce them to increase the area of wheat sown and to hand 
over the crop to the Government as soon as it was harvested; the bread 
ration was reduced to 200 grammes per person per day, which is half 
the normal consumption; to assure even this ration ail sorts of foreign 
substances such as dessicated potatoes, ground peas and beans, maize 
meal and flax meal, potato flour, etc., had to be incorporated in the bread. 
Steps were even taken and experiments made for the manufacture of a 
flour suitable for bread making containing lupins and wood pulp. 

The armistice appreciably eased the situation, but the Grain Office 
has been obliged to continue its work up to the present time. In fact 
the situation, though eased, has not yet become normal It was neces- 
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sary, first of all, to finish the delivery of the home-grown crops of 1919, 
for which minimum prices had been guaranteed. It was thought- at first 
that it would not be necessary to continue the work of the Grain Office 
after that year, but in 1920 the price of wheat rose to such an extent that 
in September it was nearly 36 florins per 100 kilogrammes, as compared 
with 20 florins the previous year. In such conditions, a revival of the 
grain trade was not to be hoped for; everyone supposed that after this 
rise a fall in prices would follow. This is what happened and the price 
of wheat has now fallen to about 17.50 florins per 100 kilogrammes. In 
this new situation the grain trade could be revived and the Government 
decided to suppress the Grain Office on i June 1921 The Office was, 
therefore, in existence for seven years. 


AI^RKDO ]R.t7GGl^RI, g6TBfit$ fBSp0fiSCtblj0 
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Origin op thb Institotb and Summary op thb Intbrnaixonai, Trbaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, wHch was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute* 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is onnposed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alwaj^*confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 
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interested; 
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which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
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if) submit for tiie approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers aud for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses aud societies, or by scientific aud learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT [conUnued). 

By I, r DVORAK 

Doctoj of Laws, ManagtJ of thi.(iHttal Inimot l^nculfuntl (tHffytiutut '^ocuftiSf Ptagiic, 


§ 3. ThB DKVKEfOPMENT OF AORICXTDTURAI, CO-OPFRATION. 

I Federations of Co-operative Societies. — In Bohemia, in Moravia and 
in Silesia, the Kampelicky credit societies were formed for the most part 
from 1890 onwards. Their organization did not, however, make any very 
considerable progress until the moment when federations of these societies 
were formed in the different regions. Thus the Central Union of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-opeiative Societies of the Kingdom of Bohemia \JJstfedni jcdnota 
teshpch hospoddfshpch spolelenstao v krdl. Ccsk&m) was formed at Prague, 
and is now the most important co-operati\'e federation in all the territory 
which was formerly comprised in Austria-Hungary. It now bears the 
name of Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague, 
[Jjstfedni jcdnota hospoddfsk'jLh drmzf&o). 

This Union eventually included co-operative societies for the purchase 
of requisites and co-operative societies for the sale of produce. Side by 
side with it was formed in 1919, for political reasons, the Bohemian Feder¬ 
ation of Czech Co-operative v^ocietiesand Associations [Zemshp svaz 6eskpch 
hospoddfsh^ch druHstev a spole^enstev), now known under the name of Czecho¬ 
slovak Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague [Sva^ 
deskoslovensk^ch hospoddfsk'^ch druisteo). It is an association with lim- 
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ited Uabilit3% which does not, however, contain more than one tenth of the 
number of co-operative societies which belong to the Central Union. In 
Moravia, too, there are two federations. The Central Federation of Czech 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies [Jjsthdni svaz desk^ch hospoddhk^ch 
spolecensfev), formed in 1899, includes, besides a^cultural co-operative 
societies, civil loan banks. In 1919, the co-operative societies formed an 
independent trading organization, which thej" called the Co-operative 
Agricultural Establishments of Moravia {Zme MlskSdnt^st&vni podmky) reg¬ 
istered at Brno as a limited liability company. 

The other Mora\ian fedefation, the Central Union of Czech Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural Credit Societies for Moravia and Silesia ["Ostfedni jednota 
tesk'joh hospoddfshpck spolebmstev uvirnich pro Moravtt a Slezsko) was form¬ 
ed in 1898. It only includes the Kampelicky credit societies. It is only 
under the influence of the war that it has formed in certain districts associ¬ 
ations called Zainiga, limited liability companies, which take the place 
of co-operative stores. Finally, in 19OT, was formed the Union of Czech 
Agricultural Societies in the Duchy of Silesia [Jednota cesk^ch hospoddhk^ch 
spoletenstev ve vSvodstvi SIczskhn), which includes, besides civil loan banks, 
Kampelick}’ credit societies, agricultural co-operative societies for ])urchase 
and sale, and workmen’s co-operative distributive societies qnd building 
societies The German co-operative societies have established a Federation 
in Bohemia, formed in 1895 ; a Federation in Moravia, formed in 1893, and 
a Federation in Silesia, formed in 1894. In Slovakia there is the Central 
Co-operative Society, Bratislava [CstfednS dru^sivo) , in Subcarpathian 
Russia, the Provincial Union of Co-operative Societies, U'Xliorod (Zemskd 
druistevni jednota). 

The work of these federations includes the keeping of the accounts of 
the affiliated co-operative societies, joint purchase and sale, the carr3Hbttg 
out of the inspections required hy the law, and the defence of the general 
interests of co-operative societies. In regard to puichase and sale their work 
consists mainly in the joint purchase of agricultiiral requisites (fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, seeds, coal, etc.) and the sale of agricultural produce (cereals, 
chicorj-, butter, alcohol), The work of inspection is done by the public 
authorities of the regions (territorial councils), because, according to the 
I^aw of 1903 on the compulsory inspection of co-operative societies, the 
territorial councils have the right to inspect such co-operative societies 
as have received subsidies from public funds or loans from official in¬ 
stitutions (district agricultural credit societies). This duplication of the 
inspection has done no harm to co-operation, for it increases the confidence 
of the members in co-operative undertakings. The federations of co-oper¬ 
ative societies and the territorial councils have succeeded, moreover, in 
co-ordinating this work. 

2. Relations between the Public Administration and the Co-operative 
Societies, — The principle of public inspection and, more particularly, the 
subs* dies granted to co-operative societies, have had a great influence on the 
devdopment of co-operation. In the course of its evolution, agricultural 
co-operation has adopted the following point of view in regard to state 
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aid : Financial assistance must be given in order to support the legitimate 
action of private individuals for their own defence, but it must never 
take the place of this independent action. 

In the greater nuniber of cases, the public subsidies of all kinds, which 
are always carefully checked, have been beneficial. They quickened and 
strengthened co-operative action in its initial stages. The ultimate devel¬ 
opment of the co-operative societies enabled them to restore to the public 
what had been given to them, the taxable capacity of the members being 
increased. 

In some districts, it must be admitted, this State aid was abused, and 
sometimes co-operative societies were formed merely in order to obtain the 
promised subsidy. In such cases it was quickly seen that the business of 
these societies was not developing regularly and they were obliged to go into 
liquidation (societies for the joint use of machinery). 

The State subsidies were either direct or indirect. The Kampelicky 
banks always received 300 crowns from the public authorities of the pro¬ 
vince on their formation; they repaid this sum as soon as the reserve fund 
exceeded the share capital subscribed, which quickly happened. This sub¬ 
sidy served for the payment of the initial expenses. The other co-opera¬ 
tive societies, with the exception of the co-operative mills, usually received 
public subsidies for their equipment and also interest-free loans which they 
had to repay within ten years. The Federations of co-operative societies 
received subsidies to defray the expenses arising out of the service of 
inspection. 

As the co-operative idea spread, more and more societies were formed, 
often with expensive equipment, which hardly thought of obtaining public 
aid and even in their initial stages relied on their own resources. At the pre¬ 
sent time these cases have become the rule. 

There is another form of indirect subsidy, namety tlie grant of fiscal 
privileges ; the Kanipeliiky credit societies have been completely exempted 
from taxation and tlie other fonns of co-operative society have special pri- 
\ileges in regard to the tax on profits, provided they only do business with 
tfieir own members. Such privileges are, however, less than in coimtries 
where co-operation is more advanced. 

3. Development of ihe Work of the KavipcUtky Co-operative Credit 
Societies, — These societies differ in character in the different regions. Thus 
in the south and west of Bohemia, they are more of the nature of provincial 
savings banks, for in the greater number of cases the members only deposit 
their savings in them and the need of credit is only rarely felt. On the other 
hand, in the east and north-east of Bohemia they are of the nature of general 
loan banks, the members borrowing more thm they deposit. It is only 
owing to the fact that the common central society receives the surplus funds 
of a part of the local credit societies that the others are able, in their ttiru, 
to borrow from the central bank. This union also secures other advantages 
for the local credit societies, mote particularly by enabling them to obtain 
money at favourable rates of interest, corresponding to the smaller returns 
yidded by agriculture. 
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The local credit societies, as well as their federations, have pursued a 
policy in regard to interest differing somewhat from that of most financial 
concerns. 

They are very conservative in making changes in the rate of interest 
and their rates are much more favourable to the borrowers than those of 
other concerns. Herein lies their great value for agriculture. They Ixave 
succeeded without great difficulty in placing at the disposal of agriculture 
a credit of some lumdreds of milHons at a steady and moderate rate of in¬ 
terest, while, at the same time, their depositors have incurred no risks. 

The Kumpelifiky credit societies are, as similar societies are in other 
countries, the chief source from which the small farmers, in particular, ob¬ 
tain credit for working expenses. They are, however, called upon from 
time to time to make loans for equipment, for the purchase of houses or 
land, etc. Such loans are not of the nature of long term credit, but are re¬ 
payable in a period of six to twelve years, that is, in a period considerably 
shorter than the period of repayment of the majority of mortgage loans. 
It may be said that the KampeUSky credit societies have created a new fomr 
of cr^t for small farmers. It is often credit for the initial expenses of 
starting a farm ; it is repaid out of the returns yielded by agricultural work 
and also by means of other work done by the borrowers (seasonal labour, 
etc.) 

4. Development of the District Agricultural Credit Societies. — Side by 
side with the Kampdicky credit societies, grouped in the federations of which 
we have spoken, there are also in Bohemia independent credit ‘concerns for 
the benefit of Czech agriculture. These are the district agricultural credit 
banks [Okresni hospoddfske zdlokny). They have been formed by the fusion 
of certain old funds which had existed in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia since 
the 17th century. Their original object was to accumulate in the large 
communes, during the years when the crops were plentiful, a certain exuantity 
of com for the purpose of helping the peasants in times of scarcity and also 
of facilitating the regular payment of taxes. The conversion of these funds 
into cash and their concentration in each judicial district in a single finan¬ 
cial concern, the assets of whicli, according to law, are considered as being 
public propert}^ gave birth iu Bohemia to the district agricultural credit 
banks. On the other hand iu Moravia and in Silesia, the union of these 
funds has not up to the present been carried out, although their assets are 
greater than those 6f the district banks of Bohemia. These ftmds confine 
themselves to making loans out of their own assets (taxation funds). The 
banks supply, in Bohemia, more particularly credit to farmers for work¬ 
ing expenses. 'I'he district agricultural credit banks have developed most 
in the Czech part of Bohemia, where they soon obtained power to receive 
deposits. On the other hand, the German banks have confined themselves 
to the utilization of their own funds which they have for the most part in¬ 
vested in mortgage loans to farmers. The Czech agricultural credit banks 
have also succeeded in many instances in obtaining the guarantee of 
the district, up to a certain sum, for their deposits, which as might be 
expected, has increased their popularity. Although at the commencement 
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they principally supplied credit for working expenses, they have more and 
more granted mortgage loans, following in this the example of the savings 
banks and the civil loan banks, so that they are now, side by side with the 
mortgage banks and savings banks, one of the most important sources of 
mortgage credit for farmers. Almost all the farmers of the district are 
members of these banks, and as they are mutually acquainted it is possible 
to form a just estimate of the creditworthiness of the bonspwers 

For a long time these banks had no central organization. The greater 
number of them had a financial union in the Territorial Fund for the Bene¬ 
fit of Small Farmers in Bohemia, founded in 1899 out of the resources of 
the country' by the territorial administration in order to help the small 
peasants. Later, in 1911, these banks formed the Federation of District 
Agricultural Credit Banks (Svaz okrcsnicli liospoddhk^ch zdlo^.en) and en¬ 
tered for the most part into union for business purposes with the Czecho¬ 
slovak Agrarian Bank at Prague {Agrdrni hanka ceskoslovenskd) According 
to its rules they are represented in its management just as the KampdiSky 
credit societes are. 

Although, side by side with the district agricultural credit bank there 
are in each district several Kampelicky credit societies, so that there are 
two <listinct types of agricultuial financial institution receiving deposits and 
granting loans for woiking expenvses, it cannot, however, be said that their 
work on similar lines is hurtful to agriculture. The fact that there are two 
sorts of credit institutions compels them to give substantial advantages 
both to the depositors and to the borrowers, which is by no means harmful. 
In reality a certain difference shows itself between them, the district banks 
serving rather the occupiers of niedium-sized farms, whilst the Kampdicky 
credit societies serv’^e the small farmers and the other rural classes (artisans 
and agricultural labourers). Up to the present the representatives of both 
types of institution have succeeded in working side by side to the advantage 
of agriculture. 

5. Development of the C o-operative Societies for the Purchase of Agricul¬ 
tural Requisites. — Side by side with the co-operative credit societies a strong 
organization of other agricultural co-operative societies has sprung up. The 
various kinds of these societies have obtained very different results. How¬ 
ever the greater ntmiber of them have long since enwcome their initial 
difficulties and several of them are undertakings of the first importance. 

Co-operation for the purchase of agricultiural requisites was the first 
to develop. The Kampdicky credit societies took up this work through the 
medium of tlieir central oiganizations. Thus they purchased for thdr 
members fertilizers, machinery, seeds, feeding-stuffs, coal, etc. The employee 
entrusted with this work drew up the list of the artides requiied and after¬ 
wards gave the order. When the order was executed, the various purchas¬ 
ers took over the goods at the station at which they had been ddivered. 
The advantage of this system consists in its cheapness and simplicity. It 
has, however, this disadvantage, that the purchaser must take over the goods 
immediatdy after their arrival at the station and this gives rise to certain 
difficulties during the time of urgent agricultural work. 
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Side hy side with the Kampdicky credit societies, special co-operative 
societies were formed for the purchase of agricultural and domestic requisites. 
Sometiu.es the co-operative stores undertook this work, but their princi¬ 
pal object was the joint sale of agricultural produce. In the course of time, 
the need was felt to form such societies in each district. In Moravia, how¬ 
ever, it is only since the war that it has been possible to do this. 

The co-op^ative societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
and the co-operative stores which undertook this work did not adopt the 
principl of pa^unent in cash. The\ supplied goods on credit, which was 
only justified in so far as the goods were paid for out of the produce of the 
next harvest. It happened, however, that it was not so and then the 
co-operative societies had large outstanding credits amongst their members. 
Although the Kampdicky credit societies and the other co-operative 
societies purchased a large quantity of goods every year, they had not 
the idea, until the war, of supplying their needs by their own production, 
that is by undertakings acquired or formed by themselves. They confined 
themselves to making contracts with the suppliers. 

None the less, co-operative purchase has had a remarkable success, 
which has increased from year to year, especially in regard to the purchase 
of fertilizers and coal, 

6. D&oelopment of the Co-operative Sale and UUlization of Agricultural 
Produce. — The co-operative sale of agricultural produce, particularly grain 
and potatoes, which is undertaken by the co-operative stores, was more diffi¬ 
cult to carry out than the joint purchase of agricultural requisites. These 
co-operative societies have devdoped chiefly in Bohemia. They began to 
be formed towards 1890, with costly equipment and large stores. It was 
hoped that by accumulating large quantities of com they would be able to 
exercise a greater influence over the prices, but when it was found that this 
result was not attained, smaller societies were formed, which were less costty 
but were often more easih’ worked, having more direct relations with their 
membem. At the present time societies of this kind exist in almost every 
district. They receive agricultural pn^duce from their members for outright 
sale, for sale on commission has not been largely adopted. They principally 
undertake the sale of wheat, barley (for export), rye, oats, and to a less ex¬ 
tent, potatoes' h^airly frequently these societies supplied the army with 
the produce it required (hay, straw, oats, r>^e), through the medium of thdr 
central organizations. Besides the army, these societies have as their prin¬ 
cipal clients the breweries, the mills, and, when they do not themselves 
export grain, the exporters. 

The formation of co-operative dairies became more and more necessary 
as the population of the towns increased and the demand for milk and dairy 
produce became greater. They were formed, particularly in Moravia and 
in the German parts on Bohemia, of the model of large dairies, with a com¬ 
plete mechanical equipment. On the other hand, in other districts, large 
dairies were only formed in the large towns; in the country, in remote di¬ 
stricts, smaller dairies were formed, with less elaborate plant, usually work¬ 
ed by hand. It was soon seen that these dairies required to be central- 
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ized in order to be able to compete successfully with private undertakings. 
Unfortunately the war rendered difficult the carrying out of these plans. On 
the other hand, the co-operative dairies were very successful in Moravia 
and organized a combined trade in butter which works well and supplies 
the Vienna market as well as that of Prague and of the watering places. 

At the same time as the idea of improving stock breeding was 
spieadiug, co-operative societies were formed for the utilization oi potatoes, 
that is, distilleries, societies for the manufacture of potato-floiur, and 
societies for the dessicatioii of potatoes. The co-operative distilleries 
have been formed, for the most part, on the Czechomoravian Plateau, 
where potatoes are most extensively cultivated. The agricultural 
distilleries were generally in the hands of the large landowners, who had a 
sufficiently large quantity of potatoes and endeavoured to keep the advant¬ 
ages which their distilleries enjoyed thanks to the tax on alcohol. In spite 
of this, it was found possible to establish several flourishing co-operative 
distilleries, which form an important group amongst the other country dis¬ 
tilleries. They have all joined to form a Co-operative Society of Country 
Distilleries (Dmistvo Jiospoddhk^ch Uhovanl) which undertakes the sale of 
the alcohol produced. The co-operative societies for the manufacture of 
potato-flour and the co-operative societies for the dessication of potatoes 
are distinct from the distilleries. 

It is interesting to note the development of the societies for the drying 
of cliicory. Chicoiy has been cultivated in Bohemia since 1880, notably in 
the lands bordering on the Elbe. The drying of the roots was done by 
private firms and the dried roots were then sold to the firtns who roast 
them, v^ince 1900, the cultivation of chicory’ has increased considerably. 
What chiefly encouraged it was the opposition ot the beetroot growers to the 
conditions imposed by the beetroot merchants’ ring. The beetroot growers 
endeavoured, by cultivating an equally profitable crop, to escape from the 
hard conditions imposed by the ring and at the same time to release them¬ 
selves from their dependance onthesugai-refiiieries. The greatest success 
was achieved in the neighbourhood of Hradec Kralovc, where several 
sugar-refineries were obliged to stop working or to restrict their production 
for want of beetroot. 'Hie peasants who took up chicory-growing in place 
of beetroot-growing, formed at the .same time their own co-operative socie-' 
ties for drying the chicoarj'. These grew to such an extent that they soon 
produced two thirds of all the dried chicory roots in Bohemia and even in 
the whole of the former Austria-Hungary. All these co-operative societies 
became members of a Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Dessica¬ 
tion of Chicory and of Beetroot, Prague II, H^^beniskd ul. zo, {^va% sii&ahl 
tekafiky afi^py). This federation sells all the dried chicory to the sliced root 
factories; it also undertakes the purchase of seed for the growers. The 
federation conceited the idea of establishiug its own factor3" and it finally 
succeeded in carrying it out during the war. All the co-operative societies 
for the dessication of chicory, in collaboration with the federation of wliich 
we have spoken and the Central Union of Czech Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies at Prague, formed a special society under the name of Cofiec 
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Industr}^ of the Co-operative Societies for the Dessication of Chicory, 
Society with lyimited ^ability, Prague II, Hybem^ ul. 20 {Kavoprd- 
my si spojen^ch dru£sivmlch snidren spolednost s. r, 0,). This society, 
the initial capital of which was 3,000,000 crowns and which has a pro¬ 
duction equal to three fourths of the entire production of dried chicory 
of Czechodovahia, is now one of the most flourisLing undertakings in the 
country in the sliced root industry and it is at present forming very pro¬ 
mising connections with foreign countries with a view to export. 

Although the work of co-operation in the sale of live stock has been 
undertaken by independent organizations, established in quite a different 
form, co-operative societies for the breeding and sale of live stock work 
’^ith success in Moravia and especially in Silesia. These societies have 
had a beneficial infiuence on the improvement of the breeds and have 
on the other hand brought about a better organization of the sale of live 
stock in general. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Co¬ 
operative Society for the Sale of I^ive Stock at Stfebovice works partic¬ 
ularly wdl; to this society must be attributed a large part of the progress 
in pig-breeding in Silesia By a scientific sdection of the breed and by 
the methods of breeding, it has succeeded in producing a small but very 
hardy and easily fattened breed. In Bohemia, in the frontier districts, 
there exists a certain niniber of co-operative grazing societies, which 
are particularly important in promoting the scientific breeding of stock. 

Co-operative societies for the sale of fruit and those for the sale of 
vegetables are still only in their initial stages. The co-operative flax 
societies have given particularly bad results. They suffered, as indeed 
did all flax production in Europe, from the great competition ot Russian 
flax supplied on advantageous conditions. 

7. Devdopmmt of the Co-operative Societies for the Use of Agricidtural 
Machinery and of the Co-operative Societies for the Production and Distri- 
hution of Electricity, — The co-operative societies for the joint use of agri¬ 
cultural machinery supplied their members with steam threshing machines 
and other machines. After a veiy’- rapid development at the start, these 
societies, which were subsidized out of public funds, proved to be too 
inelastic to satisfy the need for machines for joint use. It is for this rea¬ 
son that in each year since 1912 a certain number of these societies has 
gone into liquidation. However their place is taken by another kind of 
association, formed by several farmers who become joint owners of 
machines purchased in common. 

We may note, in a similar field, the co-operative societies for weighing, 
formed in Moravia; their object is the instalment in the communes of 
weigh-bridges for the use of their members. 

As to the co-operative societies for the production and distribution 
of dectricity, they are often installed in water mills. In the beginning 
they were usually only small generating stations of merely local importance. 
As time went on the dectrification of large districts and even of the whole 
of Bohemia, particularly in the provinces, began to be organized in the 
form of co-operative societies of consumers of dectricity. It cannot be 
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denied that the influence of the auall co-operative electricity supply 
societies has often made itself felt far beyond their own fidld of action. 
They spread the idea of electric lighting and of the use of dectricity as 
a motive power for agricultural and industrial machinery. The districts 
in which this propaganda was made willingly accepted a systematic elec¬ 
trification. A^cultural co-operation possesses a great undertaking for 
the production and distribution of electricity at Dra 2 ic in Bohemia and at 
\'?rovany in Moravia, besides a certain number of smaller co-operative 
electrical generating stations. From these generating stations the cur¬ 
rent is distributed in a great number of districts, so tliat they may be con¬ 
sidered as being amongst the largest central generating stations of Central 
Europe. The societies for the use of electricitj’ are affiliated to the 
P'ederation of Societies for the Use of Electricity at Hradec HErdov^, whidi 
is based on the local societies, but enjoys the collaboration of the public 
representatives of the districts. They will soon be supplying current 
to about 22 districts in Eastern Bohemia. 

8. Development of the Co-operative Societies in SIm'ahia. — The devd- 
opment of agricultural co-operation in Slovakia was not so satisfactory 
under .the old monarchj'. It was only from 1913 onwards that it was 
found possible, with the hdp of the Central Union of Agricultural Co-oirer- 
ative Societies at Prague, to popularize the idea of co-operation amongst 
the Slovak farmers in spite of many obstacles. A certain number of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative sodeties were formed in Slovakia, dbi^y distribu¬ 
tive societies and credit sodeties. 

The number of co-operative credit sodeties in .Slovakia and Subcar- 
pa thian Bussia in 1914 may be estimated at 500. 

The credit sodeties in Slovakia have about 170,000 members; their 
capital amounts to 35,940,000 crowns; thdr reserve funds amount to 
4,120,000 crowns; they have deposits to the amount of 37,183,000 crowns. 
In JC904, amongst the co-operative credit societies affiliated to the National 
Central Co-operative Credit Sode'.y there were 229 in Slovakia, con¬ 
taining 48,247 members and having capital amounting to 2,149,000 crowns, 
reserve funds amounting to 202,000 crowns and deposits amounting to 
5,410,000 crowns. In Sitbcarpatluan Russia there were 80 of these societies, 
containing 15,590 members; their capital amounted to 336,000 crowns; 
their deposits to 363,000 crowns and their reserve funds to 30,000 crowns. 

The.<5e co-operative societies are not based on the prindple of un¬ 
limited liability. They are thus obliged to pay more attention to their 
capital and reserve, in which they resemble the dvil loan banks rather than 
the Kampdidcy rural credit societies. This is also seen in the relatively 
larger number of members and particularly in the use which they make 
of bills when granting a' loan. 

The distributive co-operative sodeties which exist in Slovakia and in 
Subcarpathian Russia are, for the most part, formed by peasants; they 
may, therefore, be considered as agricultural co-operative sodeti s. In 19x1 
there were 565 sudi sodeties in Slovakia. They contained 90,638 members 
and had an aggregate capital of 2,227,000 crowns; they sold goods to the 
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value of 27,386,000 crowns. In Subcarpathian Russia there were 13 
distributive societies, with 1,485 members, a capital of 86,000 crowms 
and a turn-over of 1,800,000 crowns. 

In 1916 there were in Slovakia 454 co-operative societies containing 
76,601 members and supplying 389,998 persons; these societies sold goods 
to the value of 33,425,000 crowms. Adding to these societies those of 
Subcarpathian Russia, there were 470 co-operative societies containing 
79,148 members and suppl3ring 395,733 persons; their turn-over was 
34,064,000 crowns and their paid-up capital 2,404,000 crowns. The goods 
which were supplied to them were chiefly obtained from their central 
society, the ** Hangya", which established several branch depdts in 
Slovakia. 

After thai union of Slovakia to the other Czech countries, Slovak 
co-operation began to have the effective support of the Central Union 
of Czech Agricultufal Co-operative Societies at Prague. A purely Slovak 
central society w’as first formed, the Central Co-operative Society at Bra¬ 
tislava [Vstfednc dndsh'o). In less than a j^ear, 197 co-operative credit 
societies, 23 miscellaneous societies and 749 co-operative distributive 
societies became affiliated to this central society, making a total of 960 
affiliated co-operative societies. This organization has been entrusted 
by the law with the difficult task of liquidating, as promptly and as i.dvan - 
tageously as possible for the Slovak co-operative societies, their relations 
with their old central society at Budapest. 

{To he continued)^ 


JAPAN. 

THK DF.VETOPMENT ()F CO-OPERATION. 
omciAi, SOURCES: 

Kajo jzzai GENKd NusH6^^r h6kbi shOran (Collection uf the Laws and Rc^ulaUims in force 
fclaitmg to Agriculture and Commerce), Prepared by the Oeneral SecrclariuL of the 
Ministry of Agricultiirc. Three volumes. Publisher! by the Society for the Study of 
Provincial Administration. Tokyo, IQ19 to 1921, 

SarovO kdmiai y6ran (Report on Co-operative Socivties). Ministry of Agricultiuro and Com¬ 
merce. Vols. / to 14, 1909 to 1919. 

YurtO saxgyO kumiai jirei (Typical Examples of Co-operative Societm), Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, i Vol. Published by the Central Union of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. Tokyo, I I^Iardi 1930. 

SANGYd KOMIAI CHudKWAi, TBECWAN NARABUU SAISOKU (Rules and Miscellaneous Regala- 
Uom of the Central Union of Co-operative Societies), i Vol. Published by the Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies. Tokyo, 1910. 

N6oy6 s6b:6, sangyo kdmiai, NdKWAi kwaitsei HdREi (Laws and Deerees relating to Co¬ 
operation, to the Storage of Agricultural Produce and to Agricultural Assodatiom), Agricul- 
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tuial Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. Tokyo, Tune 
1919. 

N6oy6-s6ko xdYd {Monograph on stores for Agricultural Produce), Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture aud Commerce, i Vol. Published by the Imperial 
Agricultural Assodatiou. sud Edition, Tokj^o, 1918. 

NdGY6-s6zo jiREi {Examples of Stores for Agricultural Produce), Agricultural Department 
ot the Ministry ot Agriculture and Commerce. 1 Vol. Published by the Imperial Agri¬ 
cultural As-^ociatioii. and Edition. Tokyo, 191S. 

TAiSBd 7 mend 6 NdOYd-sdsd jiGYd SKXSRSi hy6 (Statistical Tables o^p the Work of the Stores 
for Agricultural Produce in the Year 1918). Agricultural Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Tokyo, 1920. 

HoNsd NdGYd y6ran (General Notes on Agriculture in Japan), Agricultural Department of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. Tokyo, 29 October 1920. 

Dai 35 ji NdsndntJ t6kbi-uy6 (Agricultural and Commreial Statistics^ Vol, 33). Statistics 
Office of the tleneral Secretariat of the Ministry of Agricultmre aud Commerce, i Vol, 
Tokyo, 1930. 

Nihon tbikoku dai 38 t6kbi nbnk.^n (Statistical Year Booh of the Japanese Empire). Sta¬ 
tistics Office of the Imperial Cabinet. Tokyo, iya<». 

NdjiToKBi ('i^ricultnrnl SUtfhtic^). Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

OTHER vSOURCES : 

Sat 6 (Prof. K.) ; Saiiyd-kumiai kowa (Lectures on Co-operation), Tokyo, 1919. 

Sat 6 (Prof. K.): Shinyo-kumiai rou (Essay on Co-operative Credit Sockiies), 1 Vol. Published 
by the Centuil Hiuon of Co-operative Societies. Tokyo, 1919. 

Sat 6 (Prof. K.) and Yv^iiimoto (R.) : Saiigy6-kumiai no keiei (The Manage7Hcnt of Co-op- 
era tiee Societies), t V'ol, Published by Scibido. Tokyo, 1920. 

ISHIDA (D.) : Siiig.vu-kuiiii u 110 setsuritsu to keiei (The Fonmtion and Management of Co-op¬ 
erative Soc> 'ties \ I Vs >1 Published by the Ceutral Union of Co-operative Societies. Tokyo, 
5lh Edition, 1020. 

D6kb (H) : vShorai no noka ( The Farmer of the Future). 1 'Vol. Published by the Central Union 
of Co-operative Societies. 3rd Elitiou. Tokyo, 1920. 

FtJjn (K.) : Siingyo kumuii mjitsumu skikei (Practical Guide to Co-operation), x Vol. Pub¬ 
lished by the Central CTuiou of Oo-oiMimtivc Societies, isth Edition. Tokyo, 1920. 
Tokubbtsu hyosho sANGYd-KiTMiAi jiSBKi (Rcports OH tlw Development of the Suhdsidizcd 
Co-openiiive Societies). Series i to 7. Published by the Ceutral Union of Co-operative 
Sodelie.s, tojo to j<)2o. 

CH6-sn6-N6 TO SANOvrj-KUMiAi (The Co-operative tyncielie.'i and the SwwiW and Medium Farmers). 

Inquiry carried out by tin* Imperial Agi*icuUural Assoeixition. Tokyo, 1919. 
Sangyii-kumini (Co-openithn). Monthly journal of the Ceiitrsil Union of Oo-oi>erativc Socie¬ 
ties. Years iQro to x<)2i. 

§ I. ORKHN and DKVELOPMIsSNT op co-operative SOCIEITES. 

Co-operative Societies arose in Japan about 1892, cliiefl}’^ througli 
the initiative of \lscount Shiuagawa aud Viscount Hirata, the two 
apostles of co-operation in Japan. 

A great impulse to the co-operative movement wa.^ given in 1900 by 
the promulgation of the law regulating the formation of co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. From that time they have stea^ly increase in numter and pro¬ 
sperity, so that at present tliere are more than iJ,ooo, and the cities and 
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tillages in which there is at least one co-operative society are more than 
12,000 in number. The co-operative societies are unequally scattered through 
the country; in some cases several co-operative societies exist in the same 
cit\", town or ^’illage, while other localities have none. But on the whole, 
considering tliat the co-operative movement has developed in the short 
period of scarcely twenty years, its distribution through the chief cities 
and villages is very encouraging. Much still remains to be done, since 
at the present moment there are not a few co-operative societies which 
are not working to the full extent to which they might work, or are not 
working at all- 

in fact, the period of initial effort and of Government encouragement 
is drawing to a dose and will give place to a period in which the full effi¬ 
ciency of the co-operative system should make itself felt. 

The future of co-operative societies in Japan depends on the revival 
of the inactive sodeties, and -on the greater development of each sodety 
throughout the cotmtry, and also on tne formation of strong unions whidi 
will be in a position to '^ork without many obstades, and on doser rdation 
among the societies themsdves, so as to enable them to exercise a powerful 
influence over the industries and agriculture of the nation. 

To sum up the whole situation at the present time we many say in 
the first place that co-operative credit societies are the most numerous, 
supplying as they do a want long felt by the peasants and artisans. 

At a certain distance follow the co-operative societies for the purchase 
of requisites, the greater number of which are formed for the purpose 
of purchasing fertilizers. But these are still in their infancy. In fact 
their purchases of fertilizers in 1918 amounted to 33,500,000 yen, an insi¬ 
gnificant figure if we reflect that in that* year Japan consumed about 
120,000,000 yen of fertilizers, which means that rather less than 20 per 
cent, of the fertilizers used was actually supplied by co-operative assod- 
ations. 

Co-operative sodeties for sale and production are as yet only imper¬ 
fectly devdoped, and practically bdong to the future. 

The co-operative storage of agricultural produce is subsidized by 
the government and there is reason to hope that a large development of 
this branch of co-operation will prove of great use to agriculturists. 

The development of co-operative distributive societies has only re¬ 
cently made progress, especially in the great urban centres partly on ac¬ 
count of the high cost of li\dng and partly as the result of an awakening 
among consumers. The special efforts made by tlie government have 
materially aided the development of this branch of co-operation, which in 
future will doubtless become very flourishing. 

§ 2. IvBJGISIATlON CONCEKNINO CO-QPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
AND THEIR OROANIZATION. 

In 1891 the Japanese government presented to the Imperial Diet 
a bill concerning co-operative credit societies, which, however, was not 
even discussed. 
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In 1897 there was a long discussion in the Diet as to a new bill on 00- 
opeiative societies, which was rejected. Only in 1900 was it possible 
finally to obtain the sanction of the legidatuie to the 1 /aw on Co-operative 
Societies, which has had a powerful influence on the rapid and constant 
development of the co-operative movement in Japan. 

The I/aw of 1900 was amended in 1906, 1909 and recaitly in April 
1921. Its chief characteristics are of great interest. It gives a precise 
definition of the co-operative society, strictly defines its objects, and dassi- 
fies co-operative societies in four great groups. It al^ prescribes a 
rigorous control of their work on the part of the government, among other 
things requiring from the co-operative societies that they should send in 
regularly every year a detailed report with statistics of their transactions 
for the last twelve months. 

In the following survey of the constitution and working of co-operative 
societies, we shall take account of all the modifications of the fundamental 
law of 1900, with the exception of those made by Iaw No. 73 of 12 April 
1921, which has not yet come into force. But of this law we shall state 
briefly the essential points, for the information of our readers. 

Fmiiamentxil Principles — A co-operative society [SangyS-kmiiat) 
IS an association having legal existence {Mjinrdantai) formed by persons of 
modest means in order to promote and develop, according to the principle'’ 
of mutuality, the exercise by the members of their occupations and the 
improvement of their economic condition. 

The conception includes the following points 

(1) A co-operative society is an organization iormed to facilitate 
the carrying on by the members of their occupations and to contribute 
to the improvement of their economic condition. 

(2j As a general rule, the profits made by a co-operative society 
are reserved for its members, and must not exceed fixed limits determined 
by law. 

{3) Co-operative societies are strictly economic. 

These are the essential characteristics fixed by Japanese law to distin¬ 
guish co-operative societies from other kinds of association. 

Classes of Co-operative Societies — Co-operative societes are divided 
into four classes, according to the nature of the work they undertake, viz. 

(r) Co-operative credit societies [slmtyd-kumiai). 

(2) Co-operative societies for the sale of produce [hanbai-humiat) 

(3) Co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites {kdhai- 
humia^, 

(4) Co-operative productive societies {seisan-kumiat). 

These classes are not mutually exclusive; in fact a co-operatiive 
society may belong to more than one class. For instance, co-operative 
credit societies often work at the same time as societies for the purchase 
of requisites and societies for the sale of produce. In such a case 
the organization is called a co-opemtive society for credit, purcha.se 
and s^. 
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Federations of Co-operative Societies {SangyS-kmniai rengo kwai), — 
The federation, which has a legal existence, is formed by the ttnion of at 
least seven co-operative societies. 

The federations are of four classes, according to the class of co-opera¬ 
tive society by which they are formed. A federation must be formed only 
of co-operative societies of the same class, for instance, only co-operative 
societies for the sale of produce can group themselves to fonn a federation 
of co-operative societies for the sale of produce. There is, however, an 
exception for federations of co-operative credit societies, which may leg- 
afly admit to membership co-operative societies or federations of other 
classes. 

Ba all that concerns their organization and work, the federations must 
conform to the principles laid down for co-operative societies 

Liability of Members, — Co-operative societies classified according 
to the degree and nature of the liability of their members, are of three 
kinds : 

with limited liability {yAgen-sekinin) ; 
with unlimited liability [mngen-sekinin) ; 
with guaranteed liability [hoshd-sekinin) 

In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, every 
member is liable for the debts of the society only to the extent of the 
shares he holds. 

In the case of co-operative societies with unlimited liability, if the 
assets of the society are insufficient to meet its liabilities, the members are 
jointly and severally liable to the creditors for the full amount of the debts. 

In the case of co-operative societies with guaranteed liability, each 
member is liable up to a fixed sum beyond the amount represented by 
the shares he holds 

Of these three kinds of co-operative society, the most numerous are 
those with limited liability, which at the dose of the year 1919 were 70 
per cent, of the whole. 

With respect to liabilitj’, federations are of two kinds, those with 
limited and those with guaranteed liability 

The Members [Kmniai-in). — The qualifications of a member are 
fixed by the rules cf each co-operative society, as may seem best adapted 
to the sodetj" in question. Eligibility is generally confined to persons 
economically independent. Sometimes it is restricted to persons of a 
particular calling. 

These co-operative societies, by the nature of the work which they 
carry on, are necessarily composed of persons of small means. But at 
the same time, co-operative sodeties in Japan, being formed for the most 
part in rural districts, number among their members chiefly agriculturists 
of limited means. 

In fact, dassifying the members according to their occupation, it is 
ascertained that agriculturists represent 82 per cent, of the total number, 
persons engaged in industry 3.9 per cent., persons engaged in trade 6.7 per 
cent., persons engaged in the sale of fish and other marine produce, 1.6 
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per cent., those engaged in the sale o£ forest produce 1 per cent., an<f all 
other occupations 4.8 per cent. 

The minimum legal number of members required for the formation 
and working of a co-operative society is seven, but this number is generally 
far exceeded. 

At present the average number of members per co-operative society 
is 145, but some have more than 3,000 members, and one has as many as 

19782. 

A new member may be admitted without much formality; only in 
the case of co-operative societies with unlimited liability, the consent 
of the whole assembly of members is necessary. 

Members may freely withdraw from a co-operative society at the end 
of each working 3"ear, but the^-^ must give the society previous notice of 
not less than six months nor more than two 3^ears. 

Immediate cessation of membership is recognized only in the follow¬ 
ing cases • (i) loss of the qualifications prescribed by the rules of the soc¬ 
iety for becoming a member; (2) death; (3) bankruptcy; (4) loss of 
civil capacity; {5) expulsion. 

All these conditions are prescribed by the legislation on co-operative 
societies 

Area of Operations, -- The area within which a co-operative society 
may cany on its work is fixed by the society itself according to local con¬ 
ditions and the nature of its work. 

Nevertheless in the case of co-operative credit societies the law 
requires, under pain of a fine, that they should fix as their area of oper¬ 
ations an administrative unit, that is a city (sin) town (chd) or village 
(son). Since a co-operative credit society is as a rule obliged to grant 
loans without seairity, this limitation has naturalh^ arisen out of the impos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining the position of each member if a society has too 
extensive a field of action. 

The area of operations of a federation, except in special cases, corre¬ 
sponds to the territorial limits of a province 

General Meetings — The deliberative body of tlie co-operatve socie¬ 
ties is the general meeting, which is convened annually by the committee; 
it iTiBx be ordinary or special. 

The ordinary general meeting is usually held in the first month of 
the financial year. Important business, such as the election of the 
committee and auditors, their re-election, amendments to the rules, 
amalgamation with other co-operative societies, or dissolution, requires as a 
rule the presence of at least half the members, and a three-fourths major¬ 
ity of the members present. Business of minor importance may be decid¬ 
ed merely by a majority of those present at the meeting. Every member 
has a right to only one vote, whatever number of shares he may hold. The 
vote may be delegated to a proxy, who must be chosen from among the 
members. 

Committee anA Auditors, — The committee of management is an ex¬ 
ecutive body and represents the society in all its business. Its members 
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[njTj act itt conformity with the rules and with the decisions adopted by 
the general meeting. 

The committee of management is usually composed of two, three, 
seven or eight committeemen, who hold office for a period varying from one 
to five or six years. In certain cases each committeeman has a distinct 
function, and sometimes full powers are entrusted to one or two o'* them. 

The functions of the auditors [kanji) consist chiefly in inspecting the 
business carried on by the society. Their number and their tenure of office 
vary according to the number and tenure of office of the committeemen. 
Bo1±l committeemen and auditors are elected among the members of the 
general meeting: as a rule they receive no remuneration, except in certain 
c^es, when one of them is appointed manager with a fixed salary. In rural 
districts the mayor of the village and other important persons are often 
elected as committeemen. 

The committeemen are assisted hy a var5dng number of paid secret¬ 
aries. 

Owned, Capital, Ever>" member is expected to subscribe for at least 
one share, and not more than thirty In exceptional cases a single member 
may hold as man}’ as fifty shares. The value of a share, except in special 
cases, must not exceed fiity yen : the average nominal value of a share is 
twenty 3’en. 

The owned capital [zakan-mokurokn) of a co-operative society it- 
formed of the share capital, a reserve fund and other accumulated 
funds. The law requires that every month the co-operative society shall 
set aside a certain sum until a sum equal to the total amoimt of the share 
capital has been reached A co-operative society is also required to set 
aside at least a quarter of the profits [joyokiit) of each working year, until 
such sa\dngs have reached the sum required for the reserve fund. 

All entrance fees, dividends, premiums paid on the increased value of 
shares etc., must by the law be allocated to the resen^e fund The balance 
remaining after the sum to be allocated to the reserve fund has been deduct¬ 
ed, ma}" be allocated in various ways , it may be divided among the members, 
given as a bonus to emploj’^ees, or devoted to special objects. The dividend 
to the members may be fixed (i) in proportion to the shares held by each 
or (2) in proportion to the amount of business done. 

The fiiist form of dividend, viz. that which is in proportion to the 
s^ies, caimot legally exceed 6 per cent, of the shares except in special 
drcuinstances when it may be as much as 10 per cent. 

The^ law sets no limit to the other form of dividend, provided that it 
is in strict conformity with the principle of mutuality in the distribution 
of profits. 

Some figures will give a general idea work of the co-operative societies 
as far as it is can be represented by a financial statement. The total 
am<^t of the shares paid up at the end of 1918 was 37,310,000 yen. The 
various reserve funds and other accumulated funds amounted in all to 
y^i making the total owned capital of the society 54,340,000 
yen; that is, an average of 4>340 y^ per society and 26 yen per members* 
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Formation and- Dissolution of Co-operative Societies, — The fonnatioti of 
co-operaiive societies is effected with the authorization of the Government. 

As a preliminary step the rules must be drawn up in conformity with 
certain provisions of the law, and application for authorization must 
be made to those local administrative authorities within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion the headquarters of the society is to be As soon as this author¬ 
ization is obtained the society is formed. 

Every member of the society is from that date expected to pay the 
first instalment on his shares and the formation of the society must be reg¬ 
istered in the Registration Office 

A co-operative society may be dissolved for the following reasons: 

(i) when the circumstances arise which are laid down in the rules 
as resulting in dissolution ; 

{2) by the decision of the General Assembly , 

(3) by amalgamation with another co-operative society; 

(4) by the diminution of the members below the number seven, 

(5) by bankruptcy. 

The number of co-operative societies dissolved between 1900 and 1917 
was 3,341. Of this number 2,830 were voluntarily dissolved, 180 were 
dissolved by order of the Government, and 331 ceas^ to exist because the 
law required it Of the voluntary dissolutions the chief causes were: 

(1) too few members, 

(2) want of harmony among the members, indifference, want of 
compiehension of the objects of co-opeiation, 

(3) the want of capable comnutteemen, etc. 

Supervision and Management — Co-operative societies and their 
federations are under the supervision of the administrative head of the 
gun (i), of the prefects and of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Urban co-operative credit societies and co-operative societies in urban 
districts are supervised by the Finance Ministry as wdl as by the author¬ 
ities mentioned. The supervising authorities have however at the same time 
the duty of encouraging and guiding the co-operative societes. 

At the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce six technical agents are 
engaged in propagandist work, and the provincial offices generally employ 
two or three agents for the same purpose. 

Privileges, — In order to foster co-operation the Government has 
granted the following privileges 

(1) Co-operative societies enjoy the privilege of exemption from the 
tax on business transactions, and from the income tax, as well as from the 
registration tax when registration is enjoined by the law on co-operative 
societies 

(2) The Government gives facilities to co-operative societies which 
ate willing to undertake contracts. Thus the Japanese army contracts 
with the co-operative societies for the supply of many necessary articles, 
such as grain, rice, hay, etc. 

(0 Rural district subject to the prefecture. 
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(3) The Government purchases bonds of the Mortgage Bank of 
Japan and of the Bank for the Colonization of Hokkaido, witi the funds 
of the Deposits Section of the Finance Ministry, formed chiefly of postal 
savings bank deposits. These banks lend the money thus obtained from 
the Government directly to the co-operative societies or their federations 
at a low rate. 

The Mortgage Bank of Japan grants such loans through the Agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial Banks, which act as its agents. This system of loans 
was begun in 1910. Up to the end of 1919 a sum of 134,300,000 yen 
had been granted in loans at an interest varying from 5 to 6 per cent. 

(4) The Mortgage Bank of Japan and other land credit banks are 
authorized to grant loans to co-operative societies without security. Up 
to the end of 1918 the amount of the loans granted in this way by the 
Mortgage Bank of Japan was 6,910,000 yen. 

Amendments made by the Law of 1921. — The following are the 
principal arherdments made by the Uaw of 1921. 

(1) Co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites are authorized 
to produce directly the articles which they supply to their members. 
Co-operative productive societies {seisanr'kumiai} which, according to 
the fundamental law, perform two distinct operations, namely complete 
the working up of the produce of their members {kakd) and place 
machinery or plant at the disposal of their members (riyd) must no 
longer directly undertake productive work but must confine themselves 
to placing the plant of the society at the diq)osal of the members. The 
name “ co-operative productive society is abolished and replaced by 
that of “ co-operative society for the utilization of plant {riyd). 

(2) In the absence of the committeemen, or. when there are no com¬ 
mitteemen, the auditors are authorized to act for them in certain cases. 

(3) When there are no committeemen, the local supervising author¬ 
ities may nominate temporary committeemen. 

{4) Federations may henceforth be formed, not only of co-operative 
societies, but also of federations of co-operative societies. But a federa¬ 
tion of co-operative credit societies may admit to membership only feder¬ 
ations of co-operative societies which do not carry on credit business. 
Also, federations of co-operative societies of other classes may only admit 
to membership federations doing the same class of work. In consequence 
of the conversion of the co-operative productive societies into co-operative 
societies for the utilization of plant, federations of co-operative productive 
societies must transform themselves into federations of co-operative 
societies for the utilization of plant (riyd-kumiai-rengdkwafj. Federations 
of co-operative societies for the purch^ of requisites will al^ be henceforth 
authorized to produce directly the articles to be furnished to co-operative 
societies or to' federations of co-operative societies for €he purchase of 
requisites affiliated to them. 

The procedure for the r^istration of amendments is much.simplified, 
thereby facililating the working of co-operative societies. 

These are in brief the most important amendments in the legislation 
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on co-operative societies made by the law of 1921. In this article we have 
not taken account of that law, as it is not yet in force. 


^ 3. The general progress op co-operation prom 1900 to 1920. 

To complete our study of the legidation relating to co-operative 
societies and of their organization we here give some statistics of the 
general progress of co-operation in Japan during the twenty years following 
the promulgation of the law on co-operative societies. 

Table I (page 416) contains a summary of the principal statistics 
reg)ecting the devdopment of co-operative societies in the years 1900-1920, 
showing the constant progress of co-operation, and its relation to the 
various amendments to the law. 

As stated above, in speaking of the four classes of co-operative socie¬ 
ties recc^nised by the law, a co-operative sodety may carry on at the same 
time work characteristic of more than one dass. 

On the basis of this legal permission, co-operative sodeties are di¬ 
vided into 15 kinds according to the business they undertake, as diown 
in Table II (page 417), which gives the progress, for the years 1908-1919, 
of co-operative sodeties divided according to the branch of business car¬ 
ried on by them 
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T^ble I — IS umber of Co-operahiC Sociehes, Numbtr of hederations of 
Co-operahie Soctehes, Number of Members^ Amount of Capttal, Number 
of Members of the Central Co-operatne Lnion, Number of Branches 
of the Central Co-operatite Union 
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Table III shows the progress of co-operative societies for the period 
1903-1918, classified according to the form of liability adopted. It is 
worth noting that the number of co-operative societies formed on the basis 
of limited liability is constantly increasing; in fact, while in 1918 it repre¬ 
sented only 47 per cent,, in 1918 it reached 71. i per cent. 


Tabi,B III. — Number of Co-operative Societies Classified accoraing to the 
Form of Liability Adopted. 
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2.0 

1909.. . 

2,917 

2,637 

X36 

5,690 

51.3 

46.3 

2-4 

1910. • . 


2.938 

166 

7.308 

57 5 

40.2 

2.3 

X9IX . . . 

5,235 

3.235 

X 93 

8.663 

60.4 

37-4 

2.2 

19x2. . . 

6,105 

3,368 

210 

9,683 

63 0 

, 348 

2.2 

19x3 . . 


3.430 

220 

10,455 

65.1 

328 

2.1 

19x4. . . 

7,333 


225 


65.7 

32.3 

2.0 

19x5. . . 

7.633 

3.646 • 

230 

xx ^09 

66.3 

31-7 

2.0 

19x6. . . 

8,047 

3.460 

246 

xi ,753 

68.5 

1 29.4 

2.x 

X 9 I 7 ‘ . . 

8,393 

3,376 

256 

12,025 

698 

28.1 

2.x 

19x8. . . 

8,987 

• 3.269 

267 

1 

X 2,523 

7 X.I , 

, 26.8 

2.1 


In Table I\’ (page 419) the statistics of Table II are grouped according 
to the four classes of co-operative society recognized by the law'. That is, 
the co-operative societies are considered and classified, not as single societies 
carrying on one single kind of bu^ess, but according to each class of 
business carried on by them. Thus under the heading of co-operative 
credit societies are included not only co-operative societies which devote 
themselves solely to credit transactions, but also those which at the same 
time carrj’- on oiiier classes of business and figure also under other headings. 
Thus for instance, a co-operative society for credit, purchase, .sale and pro¬ 
duction is classified under all four headings, thus figuring four times, 
because in reality it carries on four class of business'transactions. Under 
this system the number of co-operative societies amounted to 25,736 in 
1917, although the real number was only 12,025. This means that 12,025 
co-opemtive societies carried on 25,736 branches of business, distributed 
according to the four classes recognised by law. 

This method of grouping allows the percentage of the transactions 
carried out to be determined, showing the d^ree of development attained 
by each kind of business according to which the co-operative society is 
classified bj" the law. 
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Table IV. — Classificaiion of Co-operatm Societies according to the Kind 
of Business Carried on. 


■ " ' 

Co-operative 

Co-opemtivc 
societies 
for the sale 
of produce 
(induding 
those which 
also carry on 
other kinds 
of business) 

Co-operative 

sodeties 

Co-operative 



credit 

for ^e 

productive 
sovietks * 



societieb 

purchase 


Year ^ 

(including 
those whkh 
also carry on 
other kinds 

of requisites 
(including 
those whi^ 
also carry on 

(including 
those whi^ < 
also carry on 
other kinds 

Total 


of business) 

other kinds 
of business) 

of bosinessj 


1908. 

2,681 

1,336 

2,273 

537 

0,827 

1909 . ' ■ • p 

3,823 

1,989 

3,292 

738 

9,842 

19101 '.**. '* 

5,331 

2,904 

4,242 

5,208 

908 

13,383 

1911. • • .... 

6,566 

3,495 

X,I 02 

16,371 

XQIjt Vli 

7.736 

4,109 

6,086 

6,710 

X.280 

19,211 

21,238 

1913 . 

1 8,530 

4,537 

x,46x 

1914 . 

7,»74 

4,885 

7 .a 44 

1,599 

23,002 

1915. 

, 9.738 

5,110 

7,457 

1,673 

23,978 

191^ ..... ... 

' 10,197 

5,271 

7,661 

1,755 

24,884 

1917 • • ’ . 

10,490 

5,547 

7.854 

1,845 

*5,736 

Percentage (end of zgi^) of 

i 

1 1 





the total number of busi* 
nesses carried on by co¬ 

1 

40.8 

f 




operative societies . . . 
Proportion of number of co¬ 
operative societies includ¬ 
ed in eadi dass, with re¬ 

21.5 

30.5 

7.2 

100.0 









spect to the num- 

berof societies at the end 






of X9X/ (xs,0S5). 

87,2 

4^*1 

65.3 

15-3 





The wide diffusion of co-operative societies throughout the territory of 
the Empire is made evident by Table V (page 420) which gives the proportion 
between the total number of co-operative societies and the number of dries, 
towns and villages. In the ten years 1908-1917 this proportion has m- 
creased from 35 2 per cent, to 98 per cent., showing a constant and rapid 
increase of the movement, also with regard to the distribution among 
the regions of the country. 

The great increase of the co-operative movement in Japan is not 
merely the result of the increased number of co-operative sodeties,' but it 
is also owing to the constant increase both of the total and average number 
of members, as well as of the number of shares subscribed for.. Table VI 
(page 420) shows these statistics for the years 1907-16. In Table VII (page 
421) the whole number of members at the end of 1916 is classihed according 
to lie various kinds of co-operative sodeties to which they bdong. 

The particulars given in Table VII are daborated in Table VIII (page 
421) according to the system of dassification already explained for Table IV. 
That is, the co-operative sodeties are considered in thdr actual number, 
but on the basis of the four classes of business transactions carried on by 
them. Thus a member of a co-operative sodety for credit, sale, purchase. 
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Table V. — Proportion between Ike Hunger of Co-operative Societies and 
the Ntmber of Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


Year 

Number of 
co-operative 
societies 

Number of 
cities, towns 
and villages 

Percentages 

1908. 

4>39l 

12,453 

35.3 

1909. 

5.690 

12,395 

45.9 

1910. 

7.308 

i*,393 

59.0 

1911. 

8,663 

12,388 

69.9 

1912. 

9,683 

12,382 

78.2 

1913. 

10,455 

12,354 

84.6 

1914 . 

11,160 

12,342 

90.4 

1915. 

11,509 

12,329 

93.3 

1916. 

11,753 

12,292 

95-6 

1917. 

12,025 

12,276 

98.0 


Table VI. — Number of Members and of Shares. 


Year 

Number of 
co-operative 
societies 
investigated 

Number 

of 

members 

Average 
number of 
members 
per co¬ 
operative 
society 

Number 

of 

dhares 

Average 

numbtf 

of 

shares 

1907. 

1 

1,623' 

1 

' 151,123 

93 

319,840 

2.1 

1908. 

2,598 

284.654 

110 

586,994 

1 21 

1909 . 

3,528 

392,411 

III 

782,203 

1 2.0 

1910. 

4.932 

534.085 

109 

1,071,892 1 

2 0 

1911. 

6,650 

722,089 

109 

1 1,441,128 

2.2 

1912. 

8,494 

945,578 

> HI 

1,887,981 

2,0 

1913 . 

9,338 

1,090,475 

I 117 

2,177,010 

2.0 

1914 . 

9,967 

1,204.232 

i 121 

2,399,083 

2.0 

1915 . 

10,374 

1.288,984 

124 

2,567,046 

2.0 

1916. 

10387 

1,357,502 

128 1 

2,711,289 

2.0 


and pioduction, is consideied as bdonging to all four classes, and he does 
in reality catty on all font business transactions recognised by the law, 
while bdonging only to one co-operative society. 

From Table VUI it appears that out of the whole number of members, 
ii357>50®i there ate 1,228,009 members who carry on credit transactions, 
this dto attainix^ a higher number than any of the others. 
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Table VII. — Nuniber of Members of Co-operative Soedeties ClassifieA 
according to the Kind of Society to which they belong {Position at the 
end of igi6). 


Kind of co-operative society 


I Number Number 

of CO operative 

of 

societies 

investigated members 


Average 
numbw 
of members 
per 

co-operative 

society 


Co-opeiiatiye credit societies. 

2,863 

402.533 

141 

Co-operative societies for sale of produce .... 

165 

17,167 

XO4 

Co-operative societies for purchase of requisites . 

364 

47.311 

130 

Co-operative productive societies. 

qS 

7.788 

79 

Co-operative societies for sale and purchase. . 

328 

34,390 

105 

Co-operative societies for sale *and production . . 

99 

6,354 

64 

Co-operative societies for purdiase and production 
Co-operative societies for sale, purchase, and pro- 

25 

2.215 

89 

duction 

144 

14,268 

99 

Co-operative societies for credit and sale . 

328 

34.941 

107 

Co-eperative societies for credit and purchase . . 

2,462 

284,770 

ii(> 

Co-operative societies for credit and production . 
Co-operalive sodetieb tor credit, sale, and pur- 

50 1 

4,037 

45 

dhase. 

Co-operative societies foi credit, sale and pro- 

2,572 

344.7381 

1 

134 

duction. 

Co-operative societies for credit, purchase and 

122 

18,7051 

154 

pi^uctioa ..* * * 1 

Co-operative societies for credit, sale, purchase I 

50 ' 

3.871' 

77 

and production.1 

917 

, 34.354 

H -7 

Total . . 1 

19,587 


198 


T.VBLB VIII. — Number of Members Classified according to Class 
of Business Carried on (Position at the end of 1916). 


Co-operative a edit 
societies (in eluding 
those uhich also 
carry on other 
kinds of business) 


Co-ooerative societies 
for the sale of produce 
(including tnose whicii 
also carry on other 
kinds of bubiness) 


Co-operative socictieb | 
I for the purchase 
of requisites 

' (includmg those wbidi | 
also carry | 
on other kinds of business) 


Co-opeiative productive 
societies (Including those 
wnich also carry 
on othei kmds 
of business) 


805,917 


191,65* 


1,228,009 


^.o^,977 


Table IX (page 422} ^ows the total number of members for igi6 classified 
according to their occupations. It is to be noted that there is a higher 
percentage of agriculturists than of any others; they represent the 
great majority of the total number and give a generally agricultural char¬ 
acter to the whole co-operative movement in Japan. 
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Table IX. — Members Classified according to Occupation 
{Position at the end of 1916). 


Occupation | 

Number 
of co-operative 
societies 
investigated 

Number 

of 

members 

Agriculturists ...". 

1 1 

1 1,124,506 

Artisans. . 


53.084 

Shopkeepers. .. I 


1 91,17a 

Fishermen. 

10,587, 

. 22,205 

Woodmen..| 

1 

1 i.a38 

Other occupations.. 


' 65,297 

Total . . . 

/ 

^ 1.357.502 


Percentage 

82.9 

3.9 

6.7 
1.6 
o.i 

4.8 
100 


Table X enables us to compare the total number of members with 
that of families existing in 1916. It shows that for each member there 
are 7.4 families. The proportion increases considerably if we consider 
only the agriculturist members as compared with families of agriculturists. 
This will show that for every agriculturist member there are 4.9 families. 
The figures given in Table X show that though the co-operative 
movement in Japan has reached a high state of devdopment there is 
scope for further progress and still wider diffuaon. 


Tabib X. — Proportion betwem the Number of Members 
and that of Families [Position at the end of 1916). 


Number 

^ Number 

Number 
of funilies 

member 

1 

Number 

Number 

of 

members 

1 of 

' families 

of agriculturist | 
membeis 

of families 
of agriculturists 

1,357.502 

9,996,104 

7.4 

1 1,124,506 

5,541,6x2 


Number 
ot families 
of agricnltartots 
per agricolturlit 
member 


4-9 


Table XI gives details of the working capital for 1916. In Table VI 
we have already seen that at the end of 1916 of 10,587 co-operative sode- 
tifis e xamin ed, the number of diares was 2,711,289, with an average of 2 
diares per member. 

Now Table XI (page 423) gives a partial total comprising the entire 
amount of diares paid up, of the reserve funds, both ordinary and special, 
and of the loans contracted; and a general total, which adds to this 
working capital of all classes of co-operative societies, the total amount of 
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the savings deposited in co-operative credit societies. These totals are 
compared with those of 1915 and finally completed with a statement of 
the profits for the two years in question. 

Tabi^E XI. — Capital of the Societies [inchiding Profits) 

{Position at the end of 1916). 


Paid up capital. 

Reserve funds. 

Eoans contracted. 

Partial total . 

Deposits. 

General total . 
Partial total for 1015 . 

General total for 1915 . . . 

Surplus for 1916 . . . . 

Surplus for 19x5. 


1 

1 Amount 

Number of 
co-operative 

Average 
amount per 

Number of 
members of 

Average 

societies 

examined 

co-operative i 
society 

the societies 
examined 

member 

_j 

yea 

1 __ 

ym 

- - 1 

yen 

24,488,688 

10.587 

2.3I3»090 

1,357,502 

18,040 

io,oro,6io 

10,587 

945,556 

1,357,502 

7.374 

14,975.^0^1 10,587 

1,1.14,481 

5,357,502 

11,031 

4S,4YMa4 

_ 

4.<T«,i»'r 


3e,44S 

I43.670.205 

9,363 

4,664,145 

1,228,009 

35,-562 


— 


— 


146,401.014 

— 

4.472.818 

— 

35,998 

176,000,173 


7,747,061 


61,652 

1 3.443.824 

I *0.587 

3*5,288 

1,357,502 

2,537 

1 2,895,868 

10.374! 

1 279.147 

1,288,984 

2,251 


{To he continued). 


UNITED STATES. 

A WHEAT MARKETING SCHEME. 

SOtfRCBS: 

Greun Growers* Guide, Vol. XlII, No. 31 and Vol. Nos. y, i), 11,16, xy and 18. V^'innipci;; 
(Canadii), 4 August i9«o and 16 February, 2 and 16 Mnrclx, ao and zy April and 4 May 
192X. 

AgncuUural Journal, Vol. 5, No. ii. Victoria (Canada), January 1921. 

Banker-Farmer, Vol. VIH, Nob 2 and 6. Champaign (Illinoib), Januaiy and May 1921. 

Co-operation in the marketiug of grain has hitherto taken the form 
of farmers' elevators, of which some 4,000 have been built. Most of 
these undertakings are, however, purely local and there are few farmers’ 
companies operating on a large sscale. The farmers' elevators have'cert¬ 
ainly benefited the grower by the savings they have effected and by the 
steadying influence upon local prices, but they have had little effect upon 
the general prices of grain in the United States. These prices are determined 
in a few large centres of distribution, known as terminal markets. The 
market places at these terminals ate owned, operated and maintained by 
private closed corporations or associations known as "grain oxclianges " 
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or " boards of trade. " An examination of the rules governing these associ¬ 
ations shows that elevator companies distributing their earnings on a basis 
of patronage cannot become members. The effect of this is the exclusion 
ot the growers' organizations. 

The grain exchanges furnish the facilities by which speculation in 
grain and its products is carried on. The wheat sold each year in the wheat 
pit of the Chicago Board of Trade is stated to be three times the entire pro¬ 
duction of the world. The total grain sold on the Chicago Board of Trade 
annually is approximately 51 times the amount of grain actually shipped 
to the Chicago market. The credit facilities of‘the country, too, are de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of business, with its quick turnover, and do not 
adequately take care of the farmers' needs. It is often difldcult for the 
fanner to secure sufficient credit to permit the orderly marketing ot grain. 
This difficulty results in wide fluctuations in prices. 

§ I. Origin op the national scheme. 

To remedy this state of affairs the wheat growers of the leading wheat 
growing districts of the United States commenced to draw up plans for the 
co-operative marketing ot wheat and other grain. The first move in this 
direction was made in the State of Washington at the beginning of 1920. 
It was decided at the annual meeting of the Washington Farmers' Union, 
held in Spokane, to form an association covering the wheat-growing sec¬ 
tions ot Eastern Washington and Oregon and Idaho for the co-operative 
n^arketing of wheat. Other Unions soon followed suit. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the great wheat-growing states trom Texas 
north to the Dakotas had been busy, and the project of a national co-oper¬ 
ative wheat marketing scheme was taken in hmd. The movement began 
in a crop marketing conference called at the instance of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This meeting was held in Chicago in July 1920, The 
result of the conference was that the President of the Farm Bureau Ft^der- 
ation was empowered to appoint a "'Committee of Seventeen " composed 
of representatives of existing iarmeis'companies, to draft a plan for the 
co-operative marketing of grain. 

The Committee of Seventeen at once started its investigatioiivS, and 
atter months of patient work its plan was announced in February 1921. 
Meetings were then held in over 20 states. At these meetings the plan was 
explained by members ot the committee, and delegates, apportioned to the 
states m proportion to the grain marketed, were appointed. The delegates 
met at a ratification conference in Chicago on 6 April 1921, to accept, amend, 
or reject the plan. After a two-day debate the ]^n was adopted by a vote 
of 62 to 38. 

§ 2. The united states grain growers, incorporated. 

From this beginning sprang a national association. The United States 
Grain Growers, Incorporated, a non-capital, non-profit institution formed 
for the purpose of marketing the grain crops of America. 
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The three fundamental factors in the proposed system art : (i) the 
grain growers, (2) the local co-operative elevator company or grain growers' 
association, (3) the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. The term grain grower" 
includes any person who raises grain, and any land owner who receives all 
or part of his rent in grain. In order to take advantage of the new mark¬ 
eting system the farmer must: (i) join the U. S. Grain Groweis, Inc., 
paying the membership fee, which is $10 for a five years membership, 01 
when his financial position demands it, arranging that it shall be deducted 
out of his first year's returns; (2) sign a contract to deliver all his surplus 
grain to the local elevator company or grain growers' association for a 
period of five years. 

The existing farmers' elevator companies which have done so much 
valuable pioneer work in co-operative grain marketing, will be made an in¬ 
tegral part of the system if they meet the following requirements : (i) they 
must be truly co-operative; (2) stock must be available at a reasonable price 
to evciy grower in the territory; (3) stock ownership must be limited to 
grain growers; (4) stockholders will probably be required to become mem¬ 
bers of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., which, for the sake of brevity will 
be called the Central. 

A reasonable time will be allowed for elevator companies to make the 
readjustment*? necessary to meet these requirements. Where there are 
no farmers' elevators local grain growers' associations will be formed. These 
will provide facilities for handling grain at local points by making arrange¬ 
ments with elevators or by leasing, buying or building elevators or ware¬ 
house^. 


§ j. Methods oe marketing grain. 

The grower has three options as to how his grain shall be sold. One of 
these is the individual sales method. He maysell direct to the local organiza¬ 
tion or may consign his grain to the Central for outright sale. Under this 
option he will exercise the same selling rights over his grain as he does at 
present with his elevator company, except that he is bound to deliver all 
his marketed grain to the organization by the terms of the contract. 

The second option is the pooling system. The plan provides that the 
farmers themselvewS may elect to pool their grain to any extent that they 
wish. They may form a local pool. In this case they appoint a local pool¬ 
ing committee which shall have complete control over the handling, ship¬ 
ping and selling of the pooled grain. The grain must, however, bo marketed 
through the Central. The power of handling a local pool may, if the 
growers so elect, be delegated to the elevator company or other agency 
on condition that the grain be marketed through the Central. 

Provision is also made for the formation by local associations of joint 
pools. The selling of the grain in a joint pool is tinder the control of a joint 
pooling committee representative of the growers contributing the grain, 
but with power to delegate its authority to the Central. This would 
probably be the course adopted. The handling and shipping of the grain 
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destined to a joint pool is looked after by the local committee, but the 
selling is done by the joint committee or &e Central, ^^hich has povver 
to order the grain in local pools to be moved forward. Pooling is, of course, 
by grade. An advance is made at the time of delivery and the balance 
pro-rated to the local committees, who in turn pro-rate to the individual 
growers. The manner in which it is proposed to finance these transactions 
will be explained later. 

The third method of sale is by the partial wheat pool. The grower 
may elect to pool one third of his wheat crop that is marketed, subject 
to the provisions relative to the local and joint pools previously mentioned, 
and can sell the balance of his wheat crop to or throng the elevator com¬ 
pany as is stated in the first option. 

The relations between the local farmers' elevator company or grain 
growers' association with the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., are as follows: 
(i) it will sign a contract with the Central agreeing to deliver to it all its 
surplus grain for sale for a period of five years; {2) it may ship its grain 
to the Central on consignment, in which case determination of time and 
place of sale will rest with the local elevator company or grain growers' 
association. The Central Will sell the grain to the best possible advantage 
when received and remit the proceeds, less selling costs, to the local 
elevator company or grain growers' association. 

§ 4 . QrOANIZATTON and FINANCE OF THE NATIONAI, ASSOCIATION. 

It is proposed that the members of the association be grouped into 
voting units, with headquarters at shipping points. The members who 
are the patrons of a local elevator company or grain growers' association 
constitute a voting unit. Each member has one vote, and no one can 
belong to more than one voting unit. The aimual meeting is held on the 
first Tuesday of February, when a delegate is elected to a congressional 
district convention. At a district convention which is called b^o weeks 
after the local annual meetings, each delegate casts one vote for each 
member of the local voting unit whichhe represents. The district conventions 
each elect one delegate to a national convention. The national convention, 
which meets each year in Chicago is the supreme council of the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc. It meets on the third Tuesday in March. The national 
delegates each vote the aggregate membership of the districts which they 
represent. 

At the national convention the board of directors of the association 
is elected. It consists of 21 members, elected for two years, approximately 
half of them being elected at each anual convention. Provision is made 
t]^t the board of directors may provide for the election of directors by 
districts on an equitable basis. All directors must be members of the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., that is, they must be actual growers of grain 
marketed throu^ it. 

The directors have the full powers generally exercised by such a board, 
including the filling of vacancies in tiieir number for unexpiied terms 
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until the next national convention. It elects the ofScers of the associa¬ 
tion, who consist of president, three vice-presidents, secretary and trea¬ 
surer. The last two need not necessarily be members of the association. 

The board of directors have divided the company into ei^t depart¬ 
ments, each with definite functions to perform. Each is administered 
by a committee of from three to five directors. The president of the as¬ 
sociation is ex-offioio a member of each committee. The departments 
are; organization, financial, sales, pooling, statistical, legal, transport¬ 
ation, and information. 

In planning organization work it is proposed to consult the directors 
from each district, so that local conditions can be taken into consideration. 
This is particularly necessary where there are already local co-operative 
selling organizations. The general plan of the compaign to secure mem¬ 
bership will be a farm-to-farm canvass, and the state and county farm 
bureaux are expected to give local assistance in organizing. 

The finanang of the activities of the association on a large scale will 
call for the organization of a subsidiary corporation. The maximum which 
whe association itself can borrow has been fixed at one million dollars. A 
rough outline of the financing of the proposition is as follows: There is, 
first, the membership fee, wHch has already been dealt with. Various 
subsidiary corporations will be organized, the ordinary stock being held 
by the association, which will thereby control them. Preferred stock 
will be issued, and this will be offered to farmers. It will bear 6 per cent, 
interest. The preferred stock, which may run into millions of dollars, 
will be paid off by means of deductions made each year from each 
farmer’s returns. By a provision in the contract each fanner agrees 
that one per cent, of his gross returns may be retained by the association 
each year, the moneys thus deducted being utilized in providing working 
capital and in acquiring the ownership of assets through the subsidiary 
corporations. If the plan succeeds on a large scale this will probably 
mean that ten million dollars a year will be put together for the acquisition 
of handling facilities and other purposes of the association. Credits dur¬ 
ing periods of heavy crop movements will have to be arranged, the se¬ 
curity offered being the assets of the subsidiary corporations, the contracts 
with the farmers, and the actual grain held in store by the association. 
A unique featixre in connection with the deductions is that the fanners 
will receive no personal claim on the assets of the association or subsid¬ 
iary corporations. The idea is to build up a big system that will be free 
from interest charges. The articles of incorporation require that provi¬ 
sion shall be made for the disposal of assets in case of the liquidation of the 
a^ociation’s affairs, and it is provided that in such a case the distribution 
will be to the then existing contract holders. 

^ The mode of operation of the sales department is as follows: The 
entire grain-producing territory of the country will be divided into zones 
according to commercial and transportation lines, with a general sales 
office in each zone. Such additional branch offices as may be necessary 
by the conditions of the domestic grain trade can be provided. Each 
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zone office will only handle such grain as naturally comes to the market 
where it is established. 

The general sales offices contemplated will be located at Spokane 
(Washington), St. Paul and Minneapolis (Minnesota), Omaha (Nebraska), 
Kansas Ciity (Missouri), Fort Worth (Texas), Chicago (Illinois), Cleveland 
(Ohio), and New York City. The last-named office will be established 
chiefly for the purpose of getting into touch with the export trade. It 
is probable that a general zone sales office will not be established at any 
point until aproximately 25,000,000 bushels of grain have been contracted 
for in the trade territory tributery to that market. 

On the work of the other departments it is not necessary to speak at 
length. Their names indicate the nature of the work of which they will 
have charge. 

The subsidiary companies formed for the purposes of the associatior 
will include corporations for warehousing, exporting, and financing, and 
any other purpose deemed necessary by the board of directors. The 
warehousing corporation will, it is expected, confine itself chiefly to the 
acquisition of terminal facilities. The farmers’ companies now control 
very little terminal space, and it is proposed to hire, purchase, or, if neces¬ 
sary, build terminals. 

At present the plan, as far as it has matured, does not include the cen¬ 
tralized ownership of country elevators. It is proposed that such eleva¬ 
tors, apart from those now owned by some of the larger companies 
which have lines of elevators, shall be owned and managed locally. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCm.I,ANE(;US INFORMATION RELATING 

TO insurance and thrift. 


GERMANY. 

INStJRAKCB AGAINST AGSICUI/TUSAI, STRIKES. — SI&SCK (o. Geheimer 

ordeitt, Htmurar profehsof, Syndtats der Greiftwaider VerHcherungs-GeseU^chaft ): Ifoad- 

wlitsebaflUdie Stteikvieisicbenuia. Beilin, igei. 

The Landwirtschaftliche VcrmherungsgeselhchaU auf GegenseitigkeU 
of Greifswald has been in existence for 8o years, and TOth an assured 
capital amounting altogether to 2,750,000,000 marks carries on five brandies 
of insurance — hail, fire, deterioration of buildings by time, theft, damage 
by riots. On ii June 1920 a sixth branch was added: insurance against 
agricultural strikes. The new section will be managed in common with the 
others, but its assets and its accounts must be kept separate; it must also 
have its own reserve funds. ThivS initiative and the conditions of insurance 
against strikes have been sanctioned by the ReicJu^aufsicJitsamt In order 
that the new section might from the beginning be placed on a firm basis, 
the old sections have supplied it with a reserve fund of 300,000 marks. 
It will begin business as soon as at least 1000 persons desire insurance. 

Although the sodety is authorized to wortik throughout the Empire, it 
confines itself, in fact, generally to the plain of North Germany — Pomerania, 
Brandenburg and Mecklenburg where large estates predominate, and 
the cultivation of cereals prevails, witli its geographical centre in Greifs¬ 
wald. It is thought tliat insunince against strikes will become general in 
these provinces and also in tlie districts of the former province of West 
PruSvSia which adjoin Pomerania, and particularly those agriculturists who 
are registered in at least one of the old flections ^1 avail themselves of it. 
Individiial cases in this branch of insiirence are regulated by the president 
and officers and general exceptions are dedded by the Council of Supervidoii. 
The basis of a dedsion, whether as regards insurance or compensation for 
damages, must be exclusively the amount of the wages ; values and damages 
apart from this basis are not taken into consideration. Taking into account 
the fact that an agricultural strike cannot as a rule exceed a certain length of 
time, two-twelfths of the annual amoimt of the wages are taken as the basis 
of the amount of the insurance; when it is for periods espedally dangerous 
— for the season of sowing or of harvesting — or for an acute form of strike 
(witli abandonment of urgent work in the care of live stock, etc.) another 
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twelfth IS added. The policy-holder must declare for each farm the annual 
amoimt of wages paid in the previous 3’’ear (beginning from i Julj") taking 
into account both pa3rments in cash and those in kind of whatever nature 
calculated at their real value. By dividing the total annual amount ot 
wages by the total number of working-da^'s, the average daih^ amount of 
wages is obtained. ThivS onl^-^ is taken into account in the insurance, leaving 
out the nature and the description of the occupation of indmdual labourers. 
The policy-holder may choose whether he will insure an equal aveiage day 
for all periods of the year, or whether, in consideration of the difference 
in the gravity of the damage according to the season in which the strike 
occurs, he prefers to indicate certain periods for which he may require a 
higher compensation. There can be no insurance against a strike unless 
it lasts two entire consecutive days and involves at least one-fourth of the 
labourers on the farm. The premiums are fixed in proportion to the whole 
sum required to cover the compensation. They must be in one single pa^"- 
ment, to be effected at one single time for each period of insurance. There 
are to be no fecial pa3Tnents of any kind. The collection of the premiums 
is deferred and the settlement takes place for the whole financial 3"ear from 
I October to 30 September. Tliis is the insurance period. 

The societ3" is exempt from the obligation to pa}' compensation if the 
polic3"-holder has provoked the strike deliberately or through his own 
fault. This is not onl}’’ a natural social rule, but is at the same time a 
guarantee for those members who perform their duty towards their 
workmen and to society and w^ho therefore should not be involved in a 
common responsibility with members w'ho are in fault. 


ITATY 

I. THE DETOWPMENT OF INSURANCE IN loiy — JBvCHi (Riccinl •): ilu Lcono 

mica uel igiy Citla di Ca^tcllo, 1920 

In 1919 the development of insurance in Italy was actively taking 
place. With regard to this question certain notable facts have been ob¬ 
served to which the Year Book LTtaJia econoiuica calls special atten¬ 
tion. Selecting those which are of special interest for agriculture, we 
may mention the fact that in that 3"ear, chiefly through the activp pro¬ 
paganda of the Istititio Nazionale della MnhtahtA Atiraria, tlie movement 
for the development of rural insurance was intensified. 

In consequence of the serious losses caused b}’’ the wide diffusion of 
cattle disease in 1918-19, the idea of the expediency of making cattle in¬ 
surance compulsory was widety suppoited. A powerful impulse to a 
general and organic development of agricultural mutual insurance was 
given by the Ro3'al Decree of 2 September 1919, No. 1,759 (i), which laid 
down a new basis for it. It regulates those insurance societies the object 
of which is to give compensation for damages resulting from every Idnd 


(i) See on this subject the article in our issue of July 1920. 
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of agricultmal risk. To enjoy the advantages given b3’ the law, such 
societies must be organized and administered according to the princi¬ 
ples of mutuality; tlie^" iiiust, therefore, not propose to themselves any 
purpose of gain, and their area of operations must as a rule be only the 
commune in wliich they have tlieii headtpiarters, so as to facilitate reci¬ 
procal supennsion among the members. The legal recognition of mut¬ 
ual societies is made simply by a decree of the prefect; theie are also 
fiscal privileges and giants for initial expenses. As the communal mut¬ 
ual societies with their limited area of operations could only with diffi¬ 
culty C2Lxry on insurance of risks so variable and so unequally distributed, 
the decree enjoins the grouping of mutual societies in provincial federa¬ 
tions, reinsured with the IsHtnio Nazionale delU Assicurazioni, or with 
private undertakings. 

As regards social insurance, during the 3"ear 1919 regulations were 
definitely’ adopted for compulsory’ insurance against invalidity and old 
age (i) and against unemployment (2) while compulsory insurance against 
agricultural accidents came into force (3), and the enquiry^ as to compul¬ 
sory insurance against sickness was concluded. With the speedy in¬ 
troduction of this form of insurance, and the extended application of the 
other forms, Italy will have a vast sy’stem of compulsory’ insurance, 
affecting the whole of the w'orking population. 

Insurance against invalidity and old age, introduced into Italy by the 
lyieutenancy’ Decree of 21 April 1919, No. (>03, is, it must be rememb^ed, 
compulsory’’, not only for paid workmen propeily’ so-called, but also for the 
cultivators of land, for produce-sharing tenants, for small tenants and 
small employees, that is for about 10 million persons, or 43 per cent, of the 
population above the age of 15 y’ears. This is exclusive of certain classes 
of persons in an economic condition similar to that of persons compul¬ 
sorily’ insured, but who are working on tlieir own account independently 
of others; but these are admitted to voluntary insurance, always with 
State support. The idea of mere assistance on the part of the State ha\ - 
ing been rejected, it is provided that the insurance shall rest on a three¬ 
fold contribution (fiom the workman, the employer and the State). The 
State contribution is a .supplement of joo lire to the annual pension paid 
to every" Insured person. Instead of the sy^siem of individual premiums 
that of average premiums has been adopted, which is more simple and 
has for its basis, not the single individuals insured, but the whole mass 
of insured persons; this system has been found possible and convenient 
because when compulsory insurance is established in a fixed form and 
measure the general carrying on of the business takes place in a maimer 
easily’ to be foreseen for the various groups of insured persons. The 
contributions are fixed in a pioportion varying with the amount of the 
remuneration and graduated according to a simple scale; they vary 


(i) Sec the diUclc iu our issue of November-Deccinbct 1919. 
(3) See tb.e article iu our ibsue ol Apiil 1920. 

(3) Sec on this subject the article in out i-^sue of March 
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Irom 4 to 5 i^r cent, of the yearly wages, and are paid half by the em- 
plo^^ers and half by the workers. The pension (with the exception of 
the unifoim supplement of lOO liras paid by the State) is based on the pay¬ 
ments made. The right to it is recognized at the age of 65, provided that 
at least 240 fortnightly contributions have been paid (10 full years of m- 
surance), and at any age in the case of permanent invalidity, if at least 
120 contributions have been paid. Besides old age pensions, there are 
grants to the widow and orphans of an insured man who dies before the 
pension becomes due, and there are measures contemplated in view of 
invalidity. 

The canying out of the insurance is entrusted to the Cassa nazionale 
per le assicurazioni sociali (formerly the Cassa nazionale di previdenm). 
As a rule in every province a social insurance institution has been formed, 
to serve as a link between the central organization on the one hand and 
the insuied persons and the employers of labour on the other, for pur¬ 
poses of inspection and for variou^i other purposes connected with the ap¬ 
plication ot the I^aw. 

In the year now under consideration compulsoiy insurance against 
unemplovment was introduced into Italy b3" a Decree ot 19 Octobet, 
No. 2,214, as a substitute for the system of grants, which had not proved 
factorvi According to this Decree, by which uiiemploymenl was regarded 
as a social risk, the payment of the contributions required to assure un- 
emplojment benefit is divided amongst the working claSvSes, the employers 
of labour and the State, in the same way as for the risk of invalidity. 
This insurance is compulsorv" for workmen in the employment of others, 
w’hether paid by piece-work or receiving fixed wages, w’hatever be the 
amount of the wages, as also for those not working for a private undertak¬ 
ing, whose wages do not exceed 350 lire per month; those are exempt 
from the obligation whose age is tindei 13 01 ovei 65, as w’eU as certain 
classes of workmen who run little oj no risk of unemployment, or for 
wlom the meaning of unemployment would be difi'cult to determine. 

The organization of this toim of insitrauce is wisely co-ordinated with 
that of the labour exchanges: by means of contributions fioiii employers 
and workmen and a grant fiom the State, a national fluid has been formed 
in the National Employment Bureau to piovide against involuntary un¬ 
employment The contributions are calculated by the day, the wi'ck or the 
iortnighl, and are divided into tUiec classes of payment (up to 4 liras, 
from 4 to 8 lira.'-- and abov’-e 8 liras per day); there is a fixed jiroporlion 
for each class (respectively 6, 12 and 18 centerimi per day, that is, about 
2 per cent, of the wages) based soleh' ou the amount of the remuneration. 
The organization rests on mixed banks established in every province and 
managed by the Piovincial Employment Committee, but the special banks 
formed by trade organizations or by agreement between employers and 
workmen may also be authorized to carry’ on this form of insurance. 
For the payment of contributions the system of pass-books and stamps 
is adopted; the employ’ers are responsible for the payment of contribu¬ 
tions but may deduct half from the wages. No contributions are due 
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from workmen if involuntarily unemployed because of insufficiency of 
work. The unemployment banks pay the man out of work a daily sum 
of 1.25 liras, 2.50 liras or 3.75 liras accoiding to the class of contribution 
paid by him. The workman is entitled to the grant from the eighth day 
of unemplo^mient, but the grant must not be paid for more than 120 days 
in any one year. Onl}’’ unemployment resulting from insufficienc}’' of 
work gives the right to the benefit; unemplo3mient due to laboui disputes, 
to illness, etc., does not give the right to the benefit, nor does .seasonal 
unemployment. Under normal circumstances this right cannot be claimed 
unless during the two preceding years at least 24 fortnightly contributions 
have been paid. The recognition of the conditions which give the right 
to the benefit is in the hands of the Provincial Employment Committee. 
To obtain the right a man who is out of work must present himself for 
registration at some organization for procuring employment on the day 
after his dismissal; if he prefers to seek work himself it is understood that 
ho renounces the benefit. The man out of work loses the benefit if with¬ 
out sufficient reason he refuses suitable occupation offered him by an em¬ 
ployment office. 

The burden of this insurance rests on emplo5’'ers and workmen, but 
for the first four 3’ears the State has fixed an annual pa3TOent of 40 million 
liras. 

Eastl3", in 1919 a plan of insurance against sickness was proposed. 
This w'ould be compulsory for the generalit3’^ of working men; it would 
guarantee a sick benefit until recover3^ or until a right to a pension for 
invalidity had been acquired ; it would also guarantee medical aid to the 
insured persons, and to the payment of a smll sum for funeral ex¬ 
penses in case of death. Contributions would be paid by workmen, b3’’ 
employers and by public bodies. The establishment of communal or 
intercommunal mutual insurance funds is under consideration. The sys¬ 
tem would in many respects resemble the S3''stem of insurance against 
old age. 

Thus the pro\nsiou.s already in force for insurance against accidents 
in agriculture, invalidity, old age, and unemplo\'ment, when completed by 
}>rovisions for insurance against illness and unenip]o3’ment, will form a 
complete system of social itisurance, which b3" degrees \\ill become more 
co-ordinated and unified so as to effect the greatest econom3’ in its general 
\\orking, with considerable advantage to those who benefit b3’ it. 


a. THE PRO.>RESS OP INSURANCE COMPANIES AND SOCIETIES IN RECENT 
YEARS. — MOVnsiENTO DBLLE SOCIBTA CiOSCaSBRCIAIrl DAL J® LUGUO I914 AL 3I DICBM- 
BRB 1919. Cbnxi STATISTIC!. Ministero per rindustria, il Commerdo e il Eavoro. Dirc- 
ziouc Generalc del credito, della coopetazione e dellc assicuxazioxii private. Rome, 1920. 

Erom a statistical report recently compiled by the Ministry of In¬ 
dustry, Commerce and Labour we select some interesting particulars as 
to the development of Italian insurance companies in recent years. Ac- 
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cc:rhg to a stalciiient made in 1916, there were in that year 147mutual 
invsurfaicc klaIIcs, and 48 crdinai3’ insiiiance companies; the latter 
hrd capital an^oimting to 134,100,700 liras, of wliich 54,541,490 liras was 
paid up. Ihc values as&uied the mutual societies amounted to 
liras 8,483,Cb3,2oC‘, and those assured by ordinary companies to 
22,595,676,448 liras. The reseive funds of the mutual societies amounted 
to 19,548,352 liias, those of the companies to 30,707,597 liras. 

Going back to 1914 wc find that in that year there were 154 mutual 
societies and 36 ordinary- insuiance companies, having a subscribed capital 
of 119,975,700 liras, of which 51,126,490 liras was paid up. The difference 
betwe en the figures for 1914 and those of 1916 is slight, but on the other 
hand there is a considerable difference between the subscribed and the 
paid up capital. This fact is explained by the nature of the undertakings, 
“ which offer to their members,the greatest and best of guarantees, not 
m rely hy their foundation capital, but also by their excellent organiza¬ 
tion and b3'' their wise choice and wide distribution of risks. ” 

Of the 147 mutual societie.s to which we have referred, no are local 
mutual societies working upon a iiuml*er of risks not exceeding on the 
average half a million. For the most part these are scattered o\'er the 
nortliem provinces of Italj", as will be seen from the following table, 
uhkh bl.cus the distiibulion among the various regions of the kingdom 
ot 1 cll n 1 tisl t-rcieties and ordinan’ companies. 


Nominal Paid u|j 


Regions 

Mutual 

sodelies 

Ordinarj 

companies 

capita capital 

of ordinal; companies 

Piedmont. . 

. . . I16 

10 

13,700,000 

3.14.1.530 

Lombaidy. . . 

• • 13 

14 

38,025.000 

13,871,360 

Liguria . . . , 

• • 3 

II 

40,650,000 

6,435,000 

Tuscanj. . . 

. . . 4 

n 

0 

35,500,000 

29,000,000 

Campania . . . 

• • 3 

3 

550.000 

230,000 

Emilia . . . . 

* • 3 

2 

2,300,700 

2,300,700 

Venetia . . . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Eatiitm. . . . 

. . I 

4 

4,350,000 

570.000 

Sidly . . , . 

. . — 

I 

25,000 

— 

Total .. . 

147 

48 

134,100,700 

54,541,490 


Insurance societies and companies are thus more general in North 
Italy, In I^iguiia the ordinary companies deal chiefly insurance in con¬ 
nection with transport; in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia with other 
branches, such as hail, fire and accidents. 
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During tlifi peiiod igi6 to 1918 the ordinary insvirance companies 
were doubled in number, and the nominal capital almost trebled, rising 
from 134.100,700 liras to 301,846,600 liras. We shall now give a parti¬ 
culars as to the mo\’ement of capital invested in insurance societies or 
companies or withdrawn from them in tlie years from 1914 (latter half) 
to 1919. 

Imestmeiit in and Withdrawal of Capital from Ini>itrancc Societies 
and Companies jrom 19x4 to 1919. 


ITumb^ oi aocietieg | 


Veaia 

and "companies 

! 

1 Investment 
of capital 

Witlidraw^ 

1 ot cai)ital 

DiAeicnce 

r^etonclhall ol 191 n 

3 ' 

5 

-- 2 

650,000 

1 11,075,000 

to, j25,000 

1915 

5 

— 

+ 5 

74350^000 

I 275,000 

+ 7 »«i 7 . 5 ,ooo 

1916 

3 

2 

+ ^ 

8,080,000 

1 1,030,000 

"h 7»c‘5<»»ooo 

1017 

^ 1 

X 

+ 7 

* 20,900 

1,300,000 

+ 35 ,^ 20,900 

Z91S 

34 

— 

, + 3 f 

126.925,000 

— 

+ 126,925,000 

I9IQ 

1 

4 

' +iG 

1 59 , 100,000 

* 17,170,000 

+ 41,630,000 


Except during the latter half of 1914, when there was a diminution 
in the existing eapital, owing to the excess of withdrawals over invest¬ 
ments — 650,000 liras as compared with 11,075,000 liras — due to the 
dissolution of five societies as compared with three formed, in all the other 
^'ears there was a continual progress in insurance institutions. For the 
four years 1915 to 1918 the total amount of capital invested exceeded 
179 millions, while the withdrawals amorrnted to less than 3 millions 
(2,605,000) tluough the dissolutiorr of tluee societies and the diminution 
of the capital of five others. These withdrawals were made during the 
three years 1915-1917, Irecnuse ru iqi8 tliere were none. Subtracting 
the amount of the withdrawals from tlrat of the investments from the 
latter half of 1914 to 1918 we obtain 180,125,000 liras. Of this sum 
160,245,900 liras were devoted to tire foundation of 52 new societies, the 
remainder serving to increase the capital of nine existing societies. 

The 3’ear 1919 as compared with 1918 slrows a considerable decrease 
in the investments of capital ; on the other hand withdrawals were effected 
for 17.4 millions, so that the net balance of investments (41.6^ millions) 
amounted to about one-third of that of 1918, which, as ^own in the 
table given above, amounted to nearly 127 millions. 

According to the results of the inquiry made by the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Eabour, the profits made by the ordinary in- 
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surance companies in 1915 amounted to 8,403,229 liras, while the total 
losses were 58,888 liras. The profits were equivalent to 6.6 per cent, 
of the subscribed capital, and to 15.5 per cent, of the paid-up capital, 
that is, about one-seventh of the whole amount. The profits of the mutual 
societies in the same j^ear amounted to 4,195,992 liras and their losses 
to 775,298 liras. 

During the four j-ears 1915 to 1918 the sum of 14,995,598 liras was 
paid as a dividend which in proportion to the paid up capital represents 
a profit of 7.9 pel cent, for 1915, 8.5 per cent, for 1916, 7.9 per cent for 1917 
and 9 per cent, for 1918. Dastly the total reserve funds correspond to 
about one-eighth of the paid-up capital. 




Part III: Credit 


CANADA. 

RURAL CREDITS 

By W. T. JACOIAN, 

Professor of Economics, UmversUy of Toronto, Canada. 

In the devdopment of agriculture in Canada, a country which is pre 
dominantly agrict'ltural, the same tendencies have been manifested as in 
most other countries; and as agriculture is becoming rapidly a business, 
involving the application of business principles and practices, it is neces¬ 
sary to provide for those engaged in it such facilities for borrowing as 
will enable them to have their credit requirements satisfied according to 
their needs. In all countries it is recognized that the commercial baui^g 
systems are not adapted to the special conditions of agriculture and, con¬ 
sequently, there have come into operation institutions for meeting these 
requirements for rural credit. A brief aescription of the legislation in the 
various provinces of Canada under which organized credit facilities have 
been furnished to farmers wiU be given here in order to keep readers of the 
Review informed concerning this matter. 

§ I. Manitoba. 

The short-term requirements are cared for under the Rural Credits 
Act, which was passed in 1917 and amended at a later time. This Act 
makes provision for the organization by farmers of rural credit societies, 
throu^ which the individual shareholders of these societies may be enabled 
to borrow for productiye purposes. The organization of such a society is 
initiated by not less than fifteen farmers drawing up a petition therefor ad¬ 
dressed to the l 4 eutenant-Govemor-in-Council and sent to the Provincial 
Secretary. This petition contains the names and addresses of the petition¬ 
ers, the lands occupied by them, the name of the proposed society and its 
dfief ^ace of business, the amounts subscribed by each to the capital of the 
proposed society, the amount of the capital stock, the number of shares into 
which it is divided and the amount paid in on each subscription. As soon 
as the Provincial Secretary has satisfied himself in regard to the petition, 
the l 4 eutenant-Govemor-in-Council may issue letters patent incorporating 
the society. The Government then names a secretary-treasurer to act until 
the organization has been completed, after which a permanent officer is 
chosen by the society. No society can commence business until it has re^ 
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cdved Htb^oriptioiis to ittr capital stock irom at Ica^-t thirty-five pcrfcoiis ac¬ 
tually engaged or agreeing to engage within one j-ear in fanning operatiout. 
Eadi member of i\ society must subscribe for at least one share of ^tock and 
all stock subscriptions must be paid up to the aniotnit of not less than lo % 
before the society can undertake to do business. Co-opetalion with fanners 
is also provided by making it lawful for the Pro\niiual Governnicnt and the 
municipality \%ithin which the members of the soclet}^^ arc lo carry on tbeir 
operations to subscribe each for one-half as much vstock as the aggregate of 
the individual subscribers. They, too, like the farmers pay lo %oi the 
value of tbeir subscriptions. The board of directors of a society is 
composed of nine members, three elected by the indi\ddual subscribers, 
three by tlie municipal council and three by the Provincial Government. 
One of those appointed by the Government must be an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment devoting his time to agricultural work or instruction, and he is usually 
appointed on ten or more rural credit society boards in the locality, to in¬ 
sure uniformity and thoroughness in the management ot the societies. The 
secretary-treasurer is the only paid officer of the board ; the others receive 
only their expenses. 

The board of directors of a society** metis two or three times a year, 
usually during the first four months of the 5’ear. Any member desiring v 
loan makes application to the secretary, stating the purpose or purposes of 
the loan and submitting a statement of his assets and liabilities. If the 
application is approved he is granted a line of credit for a year, and all the 
borrower’s personal property of any kind, purchased, partly purdiasca or 
to be purchased with the proceeds of the loans, and all the returns from the 
investment of the loan, are thereb}’^ made subject to a lien in favor of the so¬ 
ciety and none of this personal property can be sold or removed from the 
boiTow’er's premises during the continuance of the loan without the con¬ 
sent of the secretary of the society. Moreover, all proceeds from the sale 
of any of this piopeit}- must be applied without delay toward the repay¬ 
ment of the loan. The lender of the money has not only this individual 
security but abo the guarantee of the society which approved the loan, so 
that little risk is assumed in making the loan. The society, loo, is protect¬ 
ed by the provi'-ion that if the loan should, for any reason, become imsafe, 
or the borrower should have done or allowed to be done anything which is 
or would be detrimental to the loan security or contrary to Ihe intent of the 
loan contract, Ihe amount of the loan shall become due and payable, and the 
society may take pobse>sion of all property upon which it has a lien under 
the terms of the loan and sell this property in satisfaction of its daiiu. 

The rate of interest ][>ayable by the borrower on such a loan must not 
exceed 7 % per annum, and out of the interest paid one-seventli is paid to 
the society by the lender as soon as the loan and all interest on it has been 
received. In case the borrower should not be able to repay the amount of 
his loan by tlie last day of December, the directors of the society may, upon 
sufficient reason, renew the loan for an additional period of not more than 
one year, but it must be cjearly understood that the loan must be for some 
one or more of the productive purposes specified in the Act. 
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The rural cr<^dit society miisl inject the amount of ils paid up capital 
^tock lu government bonds or bonds guaranteLd by tbe government, or in 
municipal or school bonds. The returns received from tWs investment, to¬ 
gether with the society's share of the interest paid by its borrowers, must br 
used to pay the nccc'^saiy cxpeii-sos of the society, after which a dmdeiid 
rot to exceed 6 % per annum may be disbursed on the paid-up stock, and 
the Jcmaindcr must b.* transJeired to a reserve fund Whicli may, in the dis- 
cidtion of the directors, be invested in the same manner as the capital stock. 

Until March 1920, the funds for these loan-^ came frem the bank's, whidi 
farni'^hed the advance*? to the societies at the rate of 6 %, and the societies 
charged the borrowers 7 %. But at that time a conference was held be¬ 
tween the «^odcties and the banks and the latter refused to furnish the socie¬ 
ties with loan«i thenceforth at less than 6 % % iuteiest. The societies 
refused to ^deld to the bank'*- df nianda lor the higher rate, and, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Provincial Treasurer, legislation was passed in the course of 
a few dajs establishing the Provincial Savings OJ 0 S.ee. This institution i*- 
authoiizcd to accept deposits from all sourcc.s and to pay interest (at present 
4 %) on the same. These deposits, which arc guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment, will be subject to withdrawal on demand, in the same way as the cav¬ 
ing - t.ccounts in the chartered banks; and, as the banks are paying only 
thiVL pt J Cent, on such savings, it is indubitable that the Savings Office will 
attract laige sums which would otherwise be deposited in the banks. Sino^ 
the inciugurat’on of this system in JUI3 1920, through the head office and 
its thiec blanches the net amount of savings has now (March 1921) passed 
the 1^2,000,c>oo maik, <0 that its funds will soon be -.ufficicut to meet all 
the dentands for loans from the members of the rural credit societies.* 

Long’-ttnn or mortgage credit is provided in Manitoba through an Act 
passed ill 1917, which created the Manitoba Farm Uoans Aspociaiioji to act 
as the loaning agent between the Govenimeut and the farmers. The affairs 
of the ti-'-ociation are managed by a Board of five members appointed bj” 
the Pro\incinl Govoiumcnt. One of the niembeis, known as the Commis¬ 
sioner (f .Mmiitoba F*»mi I^oans, is the chief executive officer of the board, 
and of the othei one may be nominal ed by the Union of Mtuiicipalitie" 
of the PiDvince *iiid one by the Grain Growers' Association. The capital 
stock of the association, i|5i,()0o,ooo, is divided into 200,000 shares of $5 
each and the <x»-oi)eiativ(‘ principle of the Act is shown by the fact that none 
but boiiowers and the Government of the Province can own shcircs in thi 
association. Every borrower must subscribe and pay cash for shares of 
stock in the association I0 the extent of 5 % ol the amount of his loan ; 
and when the loan is paid back the boriower's shares are surrendered and 
are paid off at par. All loans made by the association must be secured hy 
a first mortgage and must be repaid on the amortization plan. All mort¬ 
gages are taken for a thirty-year period, but a loan may be paid off at any 
annual payment date at or after the end of five years from the date of the 
mortgage. I^oaiis are granted for amounts iiot to exceed in each caae 50 % 
of the fair estimated value of the land mortgaged, together with the value 
of the improvement*- upon the land or those to be effected out of the pro- 
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ceeds ol the loan; but in no case must the loan to any one person be greater 
than ijio,ooo. These loans may be used only for acquiring land for agri¬ 
cultural purposes and pa3ring off encunabrances on it, clearing and draining 
land, erecting farm buildings, purchasing live stock and implements, dis¬ 
charging liabilities incurred for the improvement of the laud, and for any 
purpose calculated to increase the productivity of the land. If the loan 
drould be employed for any other purpose or if it is not being used econom¬ 
ically the board may demand the immediate repayement of the loan with 
interest. 

The funds required for such loans were obtained, in the first place, by a 
contribution from the Pro\dr.cial Treasury. In addition, the board is 
empowered to issue and sell 5 % bonds up to 90 % of its first mortgages, 
whidi are used as collateral security. These bonds must not exceed in the 
aggregate 19,000,000, and the principal and interest are guaranteed by the 
Government. Then, too, the association was authorized to receive depos¬ 
its of money and to act as a depository for any provincial, municipal or 
school district funds ; but as soon as the Provincial Savings Office, men¬ 
tioned above, was established it took over all the provincial business of 
receiving savings deposits. 

When payments are made by borrowers on their mortgage loans, that 
part of each payment which consists of interest must be credited to the re¬ 
venue fund of the association and form part of its cash assets, out of which 
to pay interest on the association's bonds and other vseairities. The remain¬ 
der must be credited to a reserve fund, out of which the expenses of conduct¬ 
ing the business are to be paid before paying any dividends on the shares. 
Tba't part of each payment which consists of ptincipal must be placed in a 
sinking fund account to provide for the retirement of the bonds when due. 

The success of the Manitoba systems of short-term and long-term cre¬ 
dit has been amply attested. The figures showin g the former may be seen in 
the following table: 


Total credits 

Vear No. of societies granted 

1917 I 16,600 

1918 10 215.581 

19^9 38 1,051,876 

1920 . . .. 58 2,066,000 


Asides the fifty-eight aocieties in active operation there were twelve 
more in process of formation. 

As to the results of the operation of the system of long-term loans, the 
following taWe will show what has been accomplished: 


Amount 

Period of loans paid out 

March 1917 to 30 January 1918.$2,000,950.00 


30 X'ovember 1918 to 30 November 1919 , . . 1,220,000.00 
30 iSovember 1919 to 30 November 1920 . . . 1,300,700.00 

Total. . . £4,521,650.00 
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From the beginning of the operation of Ihe board up to 30 November 
1930, the total surplus accumulated, amotmled to 152,961.88, vshich 
equivalent to a dividend of 11.4 % on the capital stoci; but the board 
has decided not to pay any dividends out of this surplus fo:^ the present 
time. During the ttree months £ollov?ing 30 November 1920, the sum of 
$517,600 has h^en disbursed in loans ; so that up to 28 February 1921, the 
aggregate of the loans actually made was $5,039,150 00. 

§ 2 . Saskatchewan. 

In Saskatchewan there has never been any legislation for the establish¬ 
ment ot short-term credits for farmers, althougji there has been recently in 
certain parts of the Pro\dnce a strong desire for some such sj^stem as that 
in Manitoba. 

Concerning long-term credits, there \^as passed in 1917 An Act to pro¬ 
vide for Loanf* to Agriculturists upon the Security of Farm Mortgages. ” 
This Act ^\as similar to the corresponding Act for Manitoba. It created the 
Saskatchewan Farm Loans Board, composed of one commissioner and two 
other members appointed by the Government to have power to do all the 
business connected with lending money on farm property upon the security 
of first mortgages. Its loans were to be made for a term of thirty years and 
no loan was allowed in excess of 50 % of the board's valuation of the pro¬ 
perty ohered as security. Repayment was to be on the amortization prin¬ 
ciple. In several respects the Saskatchewan Act differed from the Manitoba 
legislation, \dz., 

1. No maximam was stated for any irdividuol loan. 

2. All the money for the board's purposes was to be provided by 
the Pro\incial Treasurer through the sale of bonds or other securities. 
The aggregate* amount to bo borrow’’ed for this purpose must not exceed 
$5,000,000. 

3. The first mortgages received by the board were to be handed over 
to the Provincial Treasurer at least equal in value to and as seairity for 
the loans, and the bonds or other securities issued for purposes ot this Act 
by the Treasurer must not exceed the aggregate of the mortgages held by 
the board. (In the ccise of Mcinitoba the bonds issued by the board must 
not exceed 90 %of the amount of the mortgages.) 

In most other lespects the Saskatchewan legislation follows closely that 
of her v^istcr Province, and in both Prordnees efforts were made to appeal 
to the people within the respective boundaries to invest in the bonds which 
were issiiea upon the mortgage security. The bonds or debentures issued 
in each case bore interest at 5 %. In Saskatchewan every campaign to sell 
the bonds showed that for every application for 0 bond there were four 
applications for loans, thus indicating the smaU supply of investment funds 
as compared with the demand for loans in that Province. In the three-year 
period 1917-1920, the Treasurer was able to find $6,500,000 for the Fanu 
Loan Board, and this amount had been loaned to tlie farmers at 6 % %. 
This provision had met only about one-third of the aemands for such loan'-. 
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On these loanb there was, on i January 1921, $300,000 intcre'^t overdue, but 
ofcouisc, it umst be remembered in partial extenuation of this fact that 
^cnic paits of the Province have been destitute of crops for four srcces*-ive 
years. 


§ 3. Adberta. 


This Province pa'^sed three Acts in 1917 for the purpose of aiding farm¬ 
ers, namely, The Live Stock Encouragement Act, commonly calif d the 
“ Cow Bill, ” the Co-operative Credit Act and the Farm Loan Act. 

Under the Live Stock Encouragement Act any five or more persons 
engaged in practical farming in the Province may form an association and 
may jointly apply to the Live Stock Commissioner for a loan the proceeds 
«if which shall be used in purchasing cows and heifers ; except that, upon the 
consent of the commissioner, part of the lean, not io exceed 10 %, may be 
used by one or more members of the as^^ociation for the joint purchase ot 
a pure-bred bull. Each member of the as^ciation may borrow up to $500 
for the purchase of stock, ^^ubject to the commissioner's approval as to the 
amount borrowed and the stock purchased. “Vnien the commissionLi has 
approved the application for such a loan, the bank which is to make the loan 
alter satisfying itself regarding the financial risk, takes from the associ¬ 
ation the joint and several promissory note of the members for a period not 
exceeding five years for the amount of the loan. This note is guaranteed 
by the Provincial Treasurer both as to principal and interest. The interest 
rate must not exceed 6 % and a dollar fee is collected from each member for 
everj' $100 borrowed. The sale of the stock and their offspring is subject 
to the approval of the coumiis^-ioner. 

As the outcome of this Act there have been the following results up to 
31 December 1919. 


No. u£ loans Amt. oi loans 


Vtiit ^arontced gu.imnt*cd 

1917 . -w8 $455,680.00 

1918 . 258 558,880.00 

1910. 315 499,163.00 


681 1,507,663,00 

l.w-< unexpended balance!. . . . 30,350.38 

Total amount of money bpent . . . 1,477,31.8.62 


No ol cattle 
jmreha'^ed 

+536 

8,329 

9*629 

22,49^ 


Up to 31 December 1919, there were arrears of interest due by borrow¬ 
ers amounting to $18,162.35. 

Tlw CJo-opexative Credit Act, for making provision for short-term loans 
authorizes co-operative credit societies of the same organization as the rur¬ 
al cred^.t someties of Manitoba. Paiticipalion of the municipality and of 
the Provincial Government is provided for under tije same conditions as in 
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Manitoba, and there is the ioint guarantee of the loans obtained by the 
borro’uei'-* ThcLC loans are for the parpo«^ of paying the cost of fanning 
operations of all kinds, such as the purchase of seed, feed, implements and 
machinery, live stock, preparation for cultivation, etc. But the Alberta 
Act differs fundamentally from the Manitoba Act in that the rate of interest 
to be paid by the borrovier is not a fixed lale paid bj^ all borro-wers but is 
dedded by agreement bet\^cen the society and the bank as lender. The 
interest rate must indude, os in Manitoba, a proportion for carrying on 
the bUwsiness of the society. While this Act has been in effect in Alberta 
for about four years very few societies have been tonned and very little 
money has been loaned through them. Perhaps the higher rates of 
interest than in Manitoba and the uncertainly of the rate, together with 
the scarcity of capital for anything but the usual commerdal reciuirements, 
has deterred the development of the societies. 

The Alberta Farm Toan Act u not in operation. It was passed in 
April 1917 and as the United States, which had been the chief source of the 
Provindal Government's fluids soon entered into the war this reservoir 
of loanable funds was cut oft and the Treasury of the Province wavS unable 
to obtain the capital at home. Excepting minor details, this Act, like the 
prece'diug, is modelled directly upon the same principles as the Manitoba 
Farm I/)ans Act and is to be administered, like the latter, by a board, call¬ 
ed the Alberta Farm lyoan Board, the exccutii’e officer of whidx shall be 
called the Commissioner of Farm Eoans. He must devote the whole of 
his time to the work of the board. The loans must be made on first mort¬ 
gages on farm lands which are fiee from all prior liens and encumbxance^-. 
The mortage in each case ‘^ball be for thirty years and the repayment 
of the loan is on the amortization plan. The rate of interest charged to the 
borrowers must be enongh to pay the interest payable by the board or the 
Provincial Treasuiy upon the money borrowed for this purpose, the cost 
of raising this money, and the expense of conducting the business of the 
board including the cication of a re^^en^e fund. Loans must not exceed 
thirty per cent, of the appiaised value of the land on which they are made ; 
and not more than ,^5,000 can be loaned to any one pertoii. The entire 
scheme is arranged to have the same intimate connection with the Treasury 
as in the sister proidnce. 


§ 4 , British coi.xj:mblv. 

In this Province, under the I^and Settlement and Development Act " 
of 1917, with its amendments in 1918, 1919 and 1920, there was constitut¬ 
ed the Land Settlement Board to carry out the provisions of the legislation. 
The Board ih» composed of not less than three memberb appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coancil. To this board advances are made from 
the Provincial Treasury in such amounts and at such rates as in the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor in Council may direct. All money received or collected by 
the board under the Act must be paid into the Treasury and becomes there¬ 
by part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Province. All net sux- 
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plub earnings oi the board arc placed iu the Reseive Fund until the lattei 
amounts to at least $100,000 and out of this funa are paid any losses of 
operation. 

The board may approve agrkultiiral loans foi any puipose which will 
maintain or increase agricultural or pastoral production, and may lake as 
security for such loans first mortages on agricultiiial land in British Colunibiii 
free from all encumbrances, other than intercbts vested iu the Crown. It 
cannot loan upon the security of unsurveyed land. Before making any loan 
upon land, the board must be satisfied that the value of the security, based 
on agricultural productiveness, is satisfactoiy, that the loan is for a 
productive purpose, and that the borrower after paying all charges under the 
mortgage can make a fair profit from his investment of the loan in the land. 
To any one borrower the minimum loan is $250 and the maximum $10,000. 
Ordinarily the maximum loan shall not exceed 60 % of the appraised val¬ 
ue of the land at the time of appraisal; but where the loan or any part ol 
it is to be advanced by instalments for iiiipro\-ing the land the maximum 
loan may be rai‘-L<l to 60 %of the appraised value of the laiuUit the time the 
improvements are alfe<led. Undoi all conditions the boirower mii «»1 keep 
the buildings ivlly iuoured. The late of iuteicsL on loans •-hall be aiiangecl 
as nearly as possible by adding not over 1 y2%^o the idle paid by the 
Government on iLs bonds sold to get the axrreiil ituids lor the board. 

Two kinds of loans are made under this Act: long-dated loans, extending 
for 15, 20 or 23 years, repayable on the amortization principle, and short- 
dated loans, extending for not less than three 1101 more than ten years, 
repayable on such terms as the board niaj think fit. Such a short-leim 
loan to an individual must not exceed $5,000 but to certain asbociatiouslo 
which the Act applies the loan in each ca'-e must not be more than $ ro,ooo 
and any sudi loan in excess of $ 5,000 must be approved by Order in Comi- 
cil. Provision is made also foi incieasing tlm loan by such an additional 
amoimt as, with the principal sum owing on the mortgage, will not make 
up more than 60 % of the appraised value whui the additional loan is 
applied foi: and if sucli au incjeaso in the loan is grant* d it nnisl be smil¬ 
ed by the execution of a memoiandum oi additional loan, alt‘(*i which the 
original mortgage shall apply to the aggn^gatc loan, lii tlu* lepayiueul <»£ 
a loan the borrower may on any inl(*rest dale i)ay one or mote ot the iii'-lal- 
ments in advance of maturity. 

Another important powei given to the board is lomul in no otlua'ino- 
unce in Canada, but is an adaptation oi Anst ratasian and Califorr ianpiacticc, 
that is, the power to accept Ciowii lauds or to buy land from private owneis 
and develop it for agricultural or pastoral purposes. For <lcv< lojang such 
land the board has extensive authority to clear, fence, dyke and iirigate the 
land; to erect .suitable buildings on it; to build roads and bridges for it; 
to make explosives for use or for s'ale for the purposes of clearing the land; 
^d to have the powers of a landowner in using the land, in buying and ‘■‘ell- 
ing li\e stock and other essentials for agriciiltural operation, in s^ing, 
leasing or exchanging the land, etc. With the consoiit of the Lieutenant'* 
Governor-in-Coimcil, the board may make any subdivision of its Umds whicli 
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it considers best for cleveloinng and settling them. Moreover, if, after 
investigation, the Board thinks that agricultural production is being re¬ 
tarded because of lands remaining undeveloped, it may establish a “ set¬ 
tlement area ” in any part of the Pro^nce. Within each settlement area 
the boiird shell appraise all lands at .such value as the land would bo taken 
in paynxent of a just debt from a solvent debtor. After every apprai.sal 
the board must send notice thereof to eacli owner oi land in the settlement 
area, and these appraisals .<diall be the basis of the improvements to be made 
on the land by the owners, or else the basis ot sale of the land. The regula¬ 
tions require owners of unimproved lands to inaugurate improvements 
witliin a specified time or render themselves liable to the paialty tax ot 
5 % of the appraised value in addition to other taxation. In 1930 develop¬ 
ment work has proceeded on ten areas. The total amount taken over by 
the government has been 121,141 acres, of which 46,64700108 have been sur¬ 
rendered to the board at a cost of about $200,000 and 19,156 acres were 
resold to bona fide settlers, including 53 returned soldiers, each, of whom .se¬ 
cured the statixtory rebate of $500 on the purcha.so price of the land pur¬ 
chased. On 31 December 1920, the board had outstanding a total of 
284 loans aggregating $596,840 (i). 

Finally, the board was to take over the functions exercised by the Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Commission, so far as this was jjossible,* but as this organ¬ 
ization is still in active operation we must consider its j)Owcrs and its var¬ 
ious activitie.s. It was brouglit into existence under the “ Agnctiltural 
Act, 1915,'' which became operative cm 26 April 1916. This Act brings 
within its purview all tlie means for the development of agriculture within 
the province and makes a provision among other things for the establish¬ 
ment of a system of agricultural credit. For tlie administration of these agri¬ 
cultural loans there was formed the Agricultural Credit Conirnksion, 00m- 
poi-ed of a .superintendent and four directors; tlxc .suixeriixtendeut and two 
directors arc appoiixted by the Ivictitonant-Ooverixor for ten years, and the 
other two directors art the deijxxty ixiijiis'ters of finance aud agriculture. 

The funds for loaixing coiixe partly Irom iixonoy appropriated by the 
legislative {isseixxbly and partly from the sale of securities. I^or the inmied- 
iate necessity at first $50,000 was appropriated from the consolidated re- 
venxie fund of the Proviiiw bxit tlxis wa.s to bo repaid at a later time (a). 
The cv)ixxmi8sion, with the approval ot the l,icutcixant-Govemor-iu-Cottncil 
may ksixc securities fox pcrioJls xiot exceeding thirty years at rates deter¬ 
mined by the Minister ot Knance. These debentures, guaranteed by the 
Provixxce, are sold througlx the ]MSni.ster of l?inance and the proceeds are 
placed to the account of ^c conxmission. All the net earnings of the latter 
up to $100,000 may be turned into a reserve fvmd which may be used to 
meet lo.s.se.s; and, of course, a sinking ftmd is establislxed to provide for 
the redemption of the debentures at maturity. 

(x) Monetary Timee^ xx March Z92X, p. 6 . 

(2) IntemaHoml Rewiev of AgHcuUxml Economics 19x6, Ko. 9, p* 94; v. also 19x7, 
No* 4, p. 70- 
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Ivoans may be made for the acquisition of land or for payment of en¬ 
cumbrances on this land; for clearing land; for dyking, inaction or other 
provision for water; for erecting farm buildings; for purchasing machinery, 
live stock and, generally, for productive purposes. Each applicant for a 
loan must specify the purpose for which it is desiderod. The Comnu.s8ion 
may make loans of three kinds: long-term loans with a minimum of 5^250 
and a maximum of 110,000 for individuals, for 20,30 or 36 % years, repay¬ 
able principal and interest half-yearly on the amortization plan: short¬ 
term loans, for 3 to 10 years, varying in amount up to $2,000 for an individ¬ 
ual or $10,000 for an association, and repayable on terms suitable to the 
commission though not necessarily on the amortization principle ; and sin¬ 
gle season loans, also amounting to $2,000 for individuis and $10,000 for 
associations repayable within twelve months. For any of these loans a 
first mortgage must be taken, and for the sbgle season loan there must be 
give in addition a promissory note. In the repayment of an amortization 
loan before maturity, provision is made that additional sums of $25 or 
any multiple of that amount may be paid on any interest-due date. If the 
borrower fails to observe the terms of his agreement in the use of or pay¬ 
ments upon his loan, the commission may seize the security tor. the loan 
and dispose of it to the best advantage, or may lease the land for a term 
not exceeding tea years. 

The rate of interest to be charged on a loan is not fixed, but it must 
not be more than i % per annum above the rate paid by the commission 
on the net amount reali^ from the sale of securities by which the loan¬ 
able funds were obtained. In this way the rate is kept down to the lowest 
poi't, for since the debentures issuM by the commission are guaranteed 
by the government i hey can be put out at the lowest possible rate and 
the borrowers can secure their loans at a correspondingly low rate of 
interest. 

The period since this Act was passed has been one of great financial 
stress, as a result of the war, and it uould not be expected that i ny large 
amount of loans would be granted. Yet in the first year and a half the com¬ 
mission granted 144 loans a^egating $234,430 and up to the ud of 
the year 1920 there had been a total of 385 loans granted, aiuounting in 
all to $737,350. In each year since it began its duties the commission has 
shown a d^cit in operation, but it will be noted from the iollowing figures 
that this deficit has been greatly reduced in the last three years. Tlie figures 
are for 1916, $19,015; for 1917, $22,200; for 1918, $6,045; for 1919, 
$7,744: for 1920, ,$9,915 (I). . 


§ 5. Ontabio. 

^me partial measures of assistance to agriculture have been enacted 
in this province, but the results of their operation have been relatively 
unimportant. 


(i) Monetary Times, ii March 1921, p. 6. 
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In 1916 an Act was passed authorizing loans to settlers in the newer 
portions of the province, that is in the northern and northwestern section* 
A prospective borrower in making application for a loan must give detailed 
information as to the lauds, buildings, live stock and all equipment and also 
as to the purpose for which the loan is desired. If the loan is granted it 
must be devoted to the purpose si>ecified in the application, such as clear¬ 
ing land, erecting buildings, purchasing machinery, etc., for the object to 
be secured in making these loans is to aid horn fide settlers in making fur¬ 
ther improvements. The maximum amount loaned to any settler is ^500 
and the rate of interest is 6 %. The terms and conditions of the loan are 
determined by the Loan Commissioner, who is entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of this business. Any loan thus made is registered against the laud 
and constitutes a lien on it. The money for this purpose is contributed out 
of the consolidated revenue fund of the Provincial Treasury. Up to 31 Octo¬ 
ber 1917, there had been 1,167 los»<iis made aggregating l|f300,000, and by 
31 October 1920 the total amount of these loans was over $500,000. 

Ill 1917 another piece of legislation, known as the Fann I/>an Act, 
was passed empowering tlie Provincial Treasi rer to lend money to a town¬ 
ship upon the security of the debentures of the township, for the purpose of 
enabling the township to make loans to farmers, chiefly for mgking iier- 
manent improvements, such as drainage systems. The results from this Act 
are insignificant. 

In 1920 the Cooperative Marketing Loan Act was passed, authoriz¬ 
ing the Lieutenant-Govenior-in-Council to loan to a co-o]perative associa¬ 
tion engaged in cleaning, storing and marketing seed and potatoes an 
amount not exceeding ,S3,ooo. The loan must not be more than 30 % 
of the appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. The 
loan is to be free of interest for two years and after that 6 % interest 
must l>e paid. The amount borrowed may be repaid by the association 
at any time; but at least 50 % must be repaid at the end*of five years 
from the date of the loan and the other 50 % at the end of another quin¬ 
quennial period. Itach loan shall be based on a contract made by the 
association with the Minister of Agriculture and may be secured by a 
chattel mortgage or by a first mortgage on real estate. The books, ac¬ 
counts and property of an association receiving such aid shall be open to 
complete inspection and investigation by a person appointed by the Min- 
ister.The limited extent of the authority of this Act must prevent any 
great expansion of these loans. 

I^ter in the year 1920, the government appointed a commission to 
investigate the problems of short-term and long-term credits, with a 
view, if deemed advisable, to bringing in a plan by which to meet the 
needs of the farmers along these lines The report of this commission 
was presented on 15 October 1920 (i), and its recommendations may be 
outlined briefly. 

(i) R,BiPORT ov CoMMXTXSB OR RuitAt. QcueDXXS, zQjto. Ontario DcTmrlnient of 
culture. Toronto, 193X. 
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As to short-term credits : The commission finds that the present bank¬ 
ing facilities are inadequate to the needs of the farmers in the following 
respects; first, that the practice of the commercial banks in making loans 
for at most three mouths, while useftd to the commercial and industrial 
classes, is useless to the farmers, for the latter has but one turnover a 
year while the former classes turn over their capital at least six times and 
often more frequently during the year ; second, that the collateral security 
furnished by the business classes is impossible for the farmer and that if 
the character of the latter is not sufficient he has no bankable security 
which he can offer to the bank as a guarantee for the repayment of a loan. 
The solution offered by the commission to meet the needs of the rural 
classes is the formation of rural credit societies of the same general type 
as those in Manitoba (described above), but with the following modifica¬ 
tions : (i) the stock of the rural credit societies should all be subscribed 
by farmers, thus keeping the provincial government and the municipali¬ 
ties from participation in it; (2) the nine directors of each society should 
consist of six chosen by the farmer shareholders and three others chosen 
by “ such organizations or associations as are best calculated to understand 
and to promote the welfare of the agricultural interests.'' This would 
keep the control of the society in the hands of the farmers and yet would 
secure, through the presence of the other three members of the board, 
men of good ability, of permanent interest, and with a wider view¬ 
point than that of the local community. In order to secure the funds for 
making loans to such societies, the commission recommends the evstablish- 
ment of a savings institution, which would receive deposits, on which in¬ 
terest at the rate of 4 % per annum would be paid, and use these funds 
to make loans to farmers through the rural creffit societies at five to five 
and one-half per cent. 

As to lof}q-ferm credits : the report shows that only a very small part 
of the mortgage loans made to farmers are now made by the companies 
which have been engaged in this special business. At present about 
90 ^'0 or more of these loans are made by wealthy individuals (fre<iueutly 
active or retired farmers) who know the local conditions and are willing 
to invest their money in this way. But tliis precarious vsource of fuucLs 
fails to meet the reqturements of many parts of the province, especially 
in the newer and more backward sections, so that some other provision 
should be made. Then, too, the old-established companies engaged in 
the mortgage business are not satisfactory, for when they make a loan 
upon a mortgage they reserve the right to review their investment at the 
end of five years, and if the security is not what they consider adequate 
or the conditions of the investment market have changed they may call 
in their loans. Such a loan is almost useless for a farmer's purpose, not 
only on account of its short duration but also because of its uncertainty. 
Hence some new system is required under which opportunity would be 
furnished for placing loans for reasonable periods and at a reasonable rate 
of interest.The plan devised by the commission to suit these requirements 
involves the organization of a land mortgage bank with capital of $500,000 
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STibscrilied by funncis. This bank would operate iu conjunction with 
the rural ciedit societies. ^Vs .soon lus loans had been made by the bank 
up to, say, $100,000, the bank would be able to mass its first mortgages 
thus obtained tip to this amount and make them the basis of a debenture 
issue of the .same amount, f>iuuanlml by the government, which would 
be sold to the inve.sting public to get additional loanable funds. By mak¬ 
ing the dnration of the loans conespond to the ixjriod of the bonds, as 
loans were increased the bond issues would lie increased and as loans 
were paid off the bonds could be culled in and redeemed. In this way 
there would be a perfectly elastic system respomsive to the needs, I^oans 
would be made by the land mortgage bank for five to thirty years on the 
amortization principle, and the interest rate would be one per cent, more 
that at which the bonds were is.sued. Provision would be made by 
which the borrower, could pay off all or any part of the principal on any 
interest date after five years. This would enable him to clear off tire mort¬ 
gage as soon as he found it pos.sihle to do so, and would permit him to 
lower the intcre.st rate in the event that he could make Iretter terms in 
the future. The hunk should not bran in excess of 50 % of tire value of 
the land and 20 to .50 of the value of the permanent insured im¬ 
provements ; mid in any individual case the minimum loaned .should be 
$500 and the nuixinmm shouhl be $12,000. The maximum dividend al¬ 
lowed on the stock of the hank shouhl be fixed at 7 

The reiiort urges that the short-term and long-term loans should 
be administered by one institution. To this end the land mortgage hank 
should he empowered to act as a .savings institution in receiving deixisits 
and paying interest on them. The.se savings would bo used to make the 
short-term advances and nothing else, while the mortgage loans would 
be cared for out of the capital of the bank and the sale of its debentures. 
There would be one board of directors for this central institution, but 
the work carried on under the board would have the two branches with 
a separate manager and accounting system for each. Regular reports, 
with supe vision and inspection, *)f this institution would give the g<Jvern- 
meut its apiiropriate function of regulation of the .system. 

The.se recommendations have* not lietm put into effect tiy emictmeut, 
blit on the contrary, the h'gi.slation which liasjust now (April i()2i) 
been passed applies an entirely difTereiit ]>rinciple. Instead of keeping 
the whole system <lis.sociated from the government the entire machinery 
is linked up closely with the government. The .system for granting 
short-term loans is |>racticnlly the .same as that of Manitoba and the Act is 
almost a verbatim copy of the Manitoba Rural Credits Act. The provision 
for long-term loans is virtually a duplication (jf that of the Manitoba Farm 
Boans System, except that, first, the Manitoba Farm Brians Ashociation 
is replaced by an Agricultural Development Board of three members ap¬ 
pointed by the Bieutenaut-Gtivernor-in-Couudl; second, that the board 
will loan, under favourable conditions, up to sixty-five per cent, of the 
value of the laud and buildings ; and, third, loons shall not be made for 
less than three nor more than twenty years. In order to secure funds. 
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the provincial treasurer is authorized to open offices in the province to 
receive deposits of any amounts and from any persons or corporations ; 
to pay interest on these deposits at whatever rate he may fix not in ex¬ 
cess of four per cent, per annum; and also to determine^the conditions 
of repayment of such deposits. 

s 6 . Quebec. 

In this Province there is no system for furnishing loans for distinc¬ 
tively agricultural purposes, but there are many co-operative credit banks 
(known as Caisses Po-t>ulaires), organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 
which provide real assistance to needy farmers and others. In their in¬ 
ception these banks were intended to be for the assistance of the labouring 
classes, but their activities have been widened to include agriculture and 
from their funds loans are made for both short-term and long-term re¬ 
quirements. Each of these banks is a separate entity and operates in a 
restricted locality so that the management of the bank may know all 
those who may apply for loans. The loanable funds of a bank are obtained 
by receiving the deposits of the savings of the people in that section and bj* 
the sale of its shares. The value of each share is usually five dollars and 
is payable in small instalments of a few cents each. The system is volun¬ 
tary and members may withdraw their holdings at any time. The social 
importance of such a system, especially in encouraging thrift, is made a 
paramount feature 

Loans, if of small amounts, are made on the security of promissory 
notes, but all other loans are based on first mortgages. Loans are made 
only to members and the latter, in order to be admitted, must be honest, 
sober and indxistrious, ” There is, therefore, a good reason why these 
banks have never lost a cent on their loans. They aim to vserve the people, 
not to make large profits on their inve.stnients, and, consequently, 
their loans are in small amounts cliiefly. The larger proportion of the 
loans are for sums ranging from 5 to $ 200. The repayment of these 
advances, both as to principal and interest, is made monthly and in this 
way the regular encouragement of saving is promoted. The rate of in¬ 
terest paid to depositors for their savings varies from three to four i>er 
cent, and the average rate of interest charged to borrowers approaches 
six per cent. 

The law under which these banks operate requires each to set aside 
annually out of net profits at least 10 % of the latter as a reserve fund 
and efforts are made during the first years to btdld up this fund to a sub- 
wStantial amount, so as to increase the financial strength of the bank and 
to increase the people's confidence in it. This reserve is never to be dis¬ 
tributed to the shareholders, not even in case of liquidation. Out of the 
balance of the net profits, if any, dividends may be paid to the shareholders 
in proportion to the amount of fully paid shares and to the time dur¬ 
ing wlfich such shares have been paid in full during the last financial year. 
The dividends range usually from four to seven i)er cent. The primary 
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purpose is not to make large returns on capital but to distribute the 
benefits as widely as possible. The only .supervision exercised by the 
government over these banks is in requiring each to prepare, at the close 
of its fiscal year, a report iu triplicate of its ojjerations: one copy to go 
to the provincial secretary, one t<i the clerk ol the municipality and the 
third for its own files. 


§ 7. NHW BROKSWICK 

The need for some means to encourage the till?^ of the land and to 
stop the migration from the country to the towns and the consequent in¬ 
crease of uncultivated farms induced the govermuent to pass in IQ12 “ Air 
Act to Encourage the t^ettlcmeut of Earm Eands . ” Under tliis Act the 
government put out a Ixmd is.sue of $ iuo,ooo to riui for 20 years, and out 
of current revenues .'ll 5,000 \early .ire .‘•el aM.'e to repay the piindi>alol 
this debt. Eoi the execution of the Ad a board of three membi'rs is aiqioint- 
ed, which is empowered to administer this fund, to buy farms and o resell 
them at cost to settlers. A catalogue is ke|)t, with detail oil iuforuiatimi, 
concerning fanns which aic suitable for settlers, and if a settler has no choice 
as to the place in which he wants to locate he is heliicd to make his choice. 
When a .settler has decided ujxni n farm that he would like to buy the iu- 
kpector-member of the lioanl examiiKS it fully and re\x>rts to the board 
concerning its value, etc., ami if the rt»port be satisfactorj’ the board bu>'S 
the property and resells it to the stdtler u|M)n the terms contained in the 
act, namely: If the price to be paid for the ])ioi)erty is less than $ 1,000 
the purchaser imtsl paydown 25 % of the price when he ieceivesi)os.ses8i(>n: 
if the price is over that amount he must make an initial payment of ,J 5 %. 
The balance, with interest at 5 %, must l>e pai<l at such times as may lie 
agreoil uism by the board and the purchaser, but tlie final pajunent must 
be made within ten years of the date of the agreement to purohnse, except 
in excqitional cu,ses when tiu* board by unanimous consent may extend 
the time by two years. In the tnisi* of thosi* young men who want to sidtle 
near their relativi's, a.ssistaiu'e, if asktsl, is given umler the same eonditious 
os those just mentioned. If a .settler fnibs to make his payments the bottKl 
may take the land and place atiotIn*r stdtler utHiu it. This action will bo 
immediately taken if there is evidence* of n gligenee or intentional fmud ; 
but where the dcfaitU is due to unfortiinaU.* eomlitions over which the .settler 
has no control he is given the utiiKist ern'miragcment and assistance. No 
great benefits to the provintHihave bet*n seenred by this legislation, probably 
because the ten-year term is altogether too short for the great majority 
of purchasers of liuid siiicv tlieir yearly payments would be corrcsjmdingly 
heavy. 

“ An Act to Provide for the Purcluiuse of vSheep ” was pas.sed on 2b 
April igr8, by which the Ueutenant-(«overnor-in-Oonncil is authorized, 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, to purchase for the 
province .sirdi a uuinlxir of brci ding shw'p as may be in the public interest 
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but not to exceed in value S 50,000. These sheep are sold to farmers at cost, 
part of the price to be paid when the agreement to purchase is signed, 
another payment to be made when the sheep are delivered, and these two 
payments together shall amount to one-third of the gross purchase price. 
The balance is settled by giving a note, payable in one year, with interest at 
six per cent, per annum until paid. The sheep shall not be sold, killed or 
otherwise disposed of by the farmer until all claims against them are paid. 
The purpose of this legislation was to improve the quality of the farmers^ 
flocks and to keep within the province those grades of animals which 
would 3ddd the largest returns of wool and meat with the greatest economy 
of expenditure. The result of this govememetal action was that the farmers 
generally took advantage of this means of securing valuable stock at the 
lowest cost to themselves. 


§ 8 . Nova scotia. 

No provision has been made in this province for short-term credits, 
but for mortgage credit legislation was passed in 1912 (Acts of 1912, chap. 10) 
entitled An Act for the Encouragement of Settlers on Farm Lands." 
Subsequent amendments were made in Acts of 1913, chap. 56, Acts of 
1915, chap. 35, and Acts of 1919, chap. 7 (Sec! 21). While the legislation 
was designed primarily to aid those who are just coming into the country, 
who are predominantly British, to become landowners, its benefits are 
available also to natives who desire to buy land or to improve their holdings. 

The government does not make the loans to the settlers directly, but 
has made arrangements with an already established company engaged 
in this business. The settler who wishes to borrow must have cash capital 
equal to 20 % of the appraised or purchase value of the land, besides 
what he would require for house furnishings, stock, equipment, and the 
family sustenance until the property is secured. When a man wants a loan 
under this Act, he applies to the Department of Industries and Immigra¬ 
tion. An appraisal of the land which he owns or wishes to purchase is then 
made by the farm inspector of that department and another inspection and 
valuation is made by the land valuer of the lending company. If the con¬ 
ditions are reasonable the latter will lend the man 40 % of the value of the 
property, taking a first mortgage as security; and in approved cases and to 
thoroughly experienced farmers the government will guarantee, if neces^sary, 
an additional loan of 40 %, which makes the company's total loan in sudh 
cases 80 % of the value of the property. Farms on which loans are granted 
are injected by the department and they must be operated efficiently 
according to instructions, so as to keep them and their equipment in proper 
condition. 

The mortgages at first were for a definite period, usually running 
but not exceeding 15 years, but this period proved too short on account 
of the heavy annual payments that were nepessary. In 1919, therefore, 
the Act was amended so as to increase the loaning period to 30 years. Re¬ 
payment of the loans is on the amortization plan. As lotig as the instal- 
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meats are paid, the loaning company cannot call in the loans before the 
expiration of the period; but proviaon is made whereby the mortgagor 
may pay off his indebtedness at any time within that period. In case 
the settler at first finds it difficult to pay anything on the principal, the 
government and the lending company may rdieve him of any such payments 
for a period of not more than five years ; but he must keep up his pa3nnents 
of interest under all conditions,. The rate of interest charged varies from 
six to seven per cent., according to the condition of the money market. 

The foregoing plan is well considered and successful in many ways. 
A large numl^r of loans have bem made under the authority of this Act, 
many of which have been repaid promptly and others more gradually. 
Taking everything into consideration, the number of failures of borrowers 
is very small. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


EARNIKGS AND WORKING HOURS OF PARM-WORKKRvS 
IN SCOTI/AND {Continued). 

SOX 7 B.CB (OBBICUI,): 

(six James), K.C.S. I.: Sepoxt to the Board ol Agtlcolture for Scotlaad on 
Panu-TTOifcas in Scotland in 1919-20. Bdinbutgih, 1931. 


II. — WOjRKl^^G SOURS, 

Before the war in the greater part of Scotland the summer working 
day was recognised as one of ten hours — generally from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
with z hours off at dinner time — but in some areas a Sorter day had been 
adopted. On some farms an interval of 10 or 15 minutes was allowed in 
the ^emoon for tea. In the Lowland part of Perthidiirc and on a few 
farms in Linlithgow and Roxburgh the working day in summer was 9 % 
hours. In the greater part of Fife it was 9 hours—from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
with 2 hours ofi at mid-day — a rule which had been adopted so far back 
as 1893. During the wintCT months the general rule was from dawn to 
dusk, with one hour's interval ^t mid-day, maMng an average of 8 working 
liours—from 7.30 to 4.30 less one hour. In most farms the working-hours 
on Saturdays were the same as on other days, but in some parts of the 
country it was becoming customary to stop work earlier on Saturday at 
4, 3, or I p. m. except at busy seasons. 'Hie Farm Servants’ Union had 
been pressing for a Saturday half holiday, and in a few areas had been 
successful in securing it for part of the year. For the greater part of Scot- 
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land tlic pre-war working hours may be reckoned as having been for 35 
weeks in summer 60 hours a week, and for 17 weeks in winter an average 
of 48 hours a week, making an average for the 52 weeks of 56 hours — to 
which, for the ploughman, must 1» added 7 hours for stable-work, 
making his working week 67 hours in summer and 55 in winter, an average 
of 6j hours for the year. Theses however, were the maxinium working- 
hours, and although endeavour i.s nmde to fiud indoor employment in 
bad weather the fanu workers are often comparatively idle. This i.s 
especially the case in tire Westeni Hi^lands and Islands. The general 
custom about holidays Was that "New Year’s Day and one or two hiring 
fair days were general holidays, and at slack seasons a man could alwasrs 
get a few days’ leave without deduction of pay. Until the pa.ssing of 
the Insurance Act, it was not usual to deduct pay for short periods of sick¬ 
ness, Where the farm-workers were engaged by the half-year, little differ¬ 
ence was made in the rate* of wage between the summer and the winter 
half-year, although the working hours were longer in summer than in 
winter, but less irksome owing to the bettor weather. 


§ I. Agreements hw'wken ito ifA»Mi?Es' and farm servants’ 

UNIONS IN KEG.ARD TO WORKING HOURS OF PtOUGHMEN. 

The Scottish Farm Servants’ Union, which is open to all classes of farm- 
servants and rural workers of either .sex, was founded in 1912 with the 
following objects:— 

To regulate the relation between farm-servants and rural workers 
and their employers; to aasist members in case of dispute ; to provide 
legal aid iii cases arising out of the members’ employment; to provide a 
fund for sickness, and generally to watch over the industrial interests of 
its members, and initiate and aid suiy efforts to improve their conditioits. 

At the end of the year 1919 there were 424 branches and 22,840 mem¬ 
bers - - 2(),9ic) men and 1,930 women comprising about 25 per cent, of 
the male and 15 per cent, of the female fanu-worfccrs of Scotland. 

The National Farmers’ Union of Scotland, which is open to all persons 
'engaged in the actual practice of fanning, and fanning not less than two 
acres of laud, was founded with the following objects: 

To watch over and couservc'the interests of .^riculture in aU its 
branches, and to promote its interests by such means as may from time 
to time appear expedient; to secure Parliamentary and other support 
of British Agriculture ; and to protect and further the interests of members 
of the Union individually and collectively. 

The number of branches at the end of 1919 was 137. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Farm Servants’ Union suspended 
its endeavours to reduce the working hours on farms, which had already 
met with some success; but continued to work for an increase in wages, 
especiallv bv means of collective barzaininc at hirinz fairs and elsewhere. 
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Local conferences were arranged between representatives of the farmers 
and farm-workers, with the object of coming to an agreement as to the 
rate of wages to he adopted as the standard in making new bargains. This 
movement was first successful in the Glasgow* area, and gradually extend¬ 
ed to most counties in Scotland. After the armistice the Farm Servants' 
Union again took up the question of reducing the number of working hours 
on farms, and on 14 February 1919 an important Conference was held at 
Perth between representatives of the National Farmers' Union of Scot¬ 
land and the Scottish Farm Servants' Union. The Conference agreed to 
make the following recommendations for the acceptance of the bodie«^ 
interested 

That it be recommended to the farmers and workmen that the work¬ 
ing hours from Whitsunday term 1919, be based on an average of 9 hours 
from stable to stable and do not indude stable-work or meal hours; 

That this be adjusted so as to secure an average working week 
of 54 hours; 

That there be 21 days’ holidays, or 42 half-days in each year, as 
may be arranged by local conferences; 

That the working week of 54 hours should be subject to the de¬ 
duction of the holidays specified; 

That, in addition, there be allowed (i) the usual New Year's Day 
holiday, (2) in the case of yearly engagements one hiring fair day, and in 
the case of half-yearly engagements two hiring fair days; 

That in arranging for holidays and half-holidays employers should 
have the right to require workmen to work overtime during the periods of 
seed-time and harvest-time on payment of overtime rates; and 

That it be remitted to the County Executive Committees of the two 
bodies to adjust the working hours locally on this basis. 

The effect of these recommendations would be that a ploughman 
would bind himself to work during the whole year 2,610 hours; an average 
of just over 50 hours per working week, besides stable work. 

Unfortunately after the Conference a dispute arose as to whether the 
agreement applied only to ploughmen or extended to other farm-workers. 
The Central Executive Committee of the Farmers' Union insisted on limit¬ 
ing the Perth agreement to ploughmen and in consequence the Farm Serv¬ 
ants' Union announced that they were not bound by the terms of the 
agreement, and left themselves free to take whatever action they deemed 
advisable to secure a weekly half-hdliday and a shorter working day. 

. Notwithstanding the breakdown of the Perth agreement, it greatly 
influenced many local conferences which were held between the county 
branches of the two Unions. These local agreements are not legally 
binding on anyone, being merely recommendations made for the guidance 
of the members of each Union. There is no doubt that these conferences 
as a whole have had a very beneficial effect in reducing the number of 
individual disputes and preventing many changes of employment. 

For a majority of the farm-workers new bargains have been made 
for the year or half-year commencing with Whitsunday 1920, and before 
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that term a number of important local conferences were held at which agree¬ 
ments were come to, both regarding the number of working hours and the 
rate of wages to bo Tcconimcnded for the ensuing year or half-year. It 
was not possible to collect detailed statistics showing how far those re- 
commendatious were generally adopted by individual famrers and fann- 
workers in making tlieir new bargains, but, by putting together such in¬ 
formation as is available, some idea of the state of things in September 
1920 can be given. It will be understood that estimates thus framed can 
only be an approximation to the truth. Sir James Wilson, in his report, 
has given this information in detail, but for brevity we have tlirown the 
data into tabular form. (See pages 458-461). 


§ 2 . 'IHE WORKING HOURS OF CATTI,EMEN. 

The cattleman's duties being ,to tend and feed the cattle, his working 
hours depend uinm their varying needs. During the summer months, 
when they are out at gra.ss, his work with the cattle is comparatively light, 
but at such times he is generally exijccted to help in the other work of the 
farm, and especially in harvest time. At other times of the jrear when 
the cattle are under cover, his work in preparing their food and distribut¬ 
ing it to them takes him about 9 or 10 hours a day, including Saturdays. 
He has to be on duty on Sundays also, but by preparing the food on Satur¬ 
day evenings, he can reduce his Smrday work to from 5 to 7 hours. On 
some farms arrangements are made to relieve him on Sundays by having 
his Sunday work done by some other worker, man or woman. He can 
generally get a week or two of holidays on full pay, if he wishes. 


§ 3 . The working hours oi» shepherds. 

It is imiwssible to fix working Iwnirs for the shi*pherd. In ordinary 
good weatlier, when there is plenty of grass and his flock is healthy, he 
may have little to do except wnlk over the hills with'lus dogs* and .see that 
all is well with liis shoc*p; and tliis he gimorally does on Sundays as on other 
days. But in busy .seasons, .such as lambing, dipping, and dipping-time, 
or when disease is rife or imsects troublesome, ho may have to work hard 
for 12 hours iii the day or more; and in a drifting snowstorm, he may have* 
to risk his life to .«ave his .sheep. 


§ 4. The woitaNO hours of orramrn and women. 

The working hours of orramen and permanent women workers are 
generally the same as those of the ploi^bman, except that they have no 
stable work. When women and children are temporarily employed in 
potato-lifting, it is sometimes arranged tliat they shall work for an hovr 
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Table — Holidays and Half'^holidays in each County 

of Scotland, according L Local Agreements in force in September 19^0. 

County 

Number 

oi 

half-holidays 
allowed 
per year 
(usually 
Saturdays) 

Other holiday h 

Wigtown. 

52 

New Year*s Day and days in lieu of full 
working Saturdays. 

Kirkcudbright and Dumfries . • 

42 


Kosburgh. 


New Year's Day, hiring fairs and show 
days. Usual Saturdays or 14 dear days 
per year. 

Berwick.. 

34 

New Year's Day. i hiring fair day. 

Peebles. 

— 

No agreement. 

Haddington.. 

42 


Midlothian and Linlithgow . . . 

46 


IfOwer Cl3^e Valley (Mid and 
Lower Lanarkshire, E. Ren¬ 
frew, S. 3 >timbartonshire). . • 

42 


Lower Clyde Valley (Outlying 
parts). 

— 

New Year’s Day, hiring fairs. Leave when 
asked for. 

Lanark. 

-7- 

No agreement. 

Ayr.. 

— 

New Year’s Day, 2 hiring fair (lasTS. Leave 
when asked for. 

Argyll. 

— 

Holidays when asked for. 

Arg5ll (Kintyre). 

42 

Holidays in lieu of full working Satur<la5*s 
and 10 clear days per year. 

Bute and Arran.. 


New Year’s Day, s fai*t days, 1 hiring 
fair day and 14-id clear clays per year. 
Sometimes x week’s holiday at end of 
each term. 

Slfe.. 

42 

New Year’s Day, x hiring fair dsiy. 

Kinross. 

42 

New Year’s Day, i hiring fair day. 

Perth. 

42 


Forfar. 

— 

Usual holidays, and leave given in lieu of 
full working Saturdays. 

Kincardine .. 


Men are allowed one day to flit; if they 
take more, it is deducted from their leave. 
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County 

Number 

ot 

UaU-holidtt 3 rfc 
uUowt'd 
per year 
(ubually 
^turdays) 

Aberdeen. 


Momy 

Oil some 

Naim. 

1 

On some 
tamis 52 

Inverness (1) 

Invemebb (2) 

1-2 

BoSb and Cromarty . 

1-2 

Suthevland (3}. 

1 

Coilhuesb .. 

1 38 


Othtii holidays 


12 dear days pel yeai 

Ou <v^me i«irmt3f i halt holiday per mouth. 


On '-cmic fumib, i half holuluy pei month. 


ji Days of 9 hours haIi<Tay i>er yciir. 

I New Vear’s Day; married iiieii* i feeing 
amikot; single men 2 feeing maikct!:. 

NewYeai’.s Day, Thanksgiving Day, j fast 
days. 

New YcarV Day; for yearly cngtigements, 
I hiring iaii; for lialf-yetirly engage- 
meiils, s hiring lair days. 

New Year’s Day, i Idring Ian day. 


(i) Agreed toby the Coutiiy (’ommittees oi the National Kariueib’ Union and ihe 
Farm Sen^ants’ Union in March T919. — (2) Accor<lim* to a printed eontrai't recommended 
by the Comity Branch of the National banners’ irnhm 011 Whitsunday 1920. (3) These 

data axe the stune as drawn up in the Perth agreement. 


or two less than the ploughman. Uairyniaids and Tsyre-womeu have long 
hours, especially where milk heus to be siippHed fre^ in the morning to 
nei^bouring towms. In .such cases the dairymaids have to be up by 
four o’clock ffiud do not finish work till late in the evening, though they 
generally have a few hours rest during the day. Their work on Satur¬ 
day is the same as ou other days, but it is sometimes arranged to let them 
have every second Sunday off. 1%U infonnation on this subject will 
be found in the iReport of the Committee on Women in Agriculture in 
Scotlaud recently submitted to tbe Board. 


Prom the above tables and account of the present working hours 
in the different counties it will be seen that in a great part of the country 
the joint recommendations made by the Perth National Conference have 
been practically followed on many farms, especially in regard to i^e adop¬ 
tion of the nine-hour day in summer and the Saturday half-holiday, ex- 
c^t in busy seasons. There are, however, numerous exceptions. The 
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Saturday half-holiday on some farms hegins at 11.30 a. m. and on others as 
late as 3 or 4 p. m., and also on many farms the ploughman is stiU. ex¬ 
pected to work ten hours a day in summer when the weather is suitable, 
especially in the Highlands, where wet weather often prevents out-door 
work, and it is essential to take full advantage of fine days when tliey 
come. Almost everywhere work is still done for ten hours a day (indud- 
ing Saturdays) during harvest, and in many cases during seed, hay and 
potato-lifting time. On the other hand, the working hours in winter ate 
almost everywhere from dawn to dusk, and average about 8 hours a day 
(except Saturdays) for the three or four winter months. There are many 
A'ariations, but on the whole the ploughman's working-week now aver¬ 
ages for the year about 50 hours, besides about 7 hours stable-work — 
a reduction on the average of about 5 hours a week compared with the 
pre-war working hours. 

CS)nsiderable progress has also been made in defining by agreement 
certain matters regarding which custom was vague, such as stable-work, 
the method of reckoning working hours, overtime and paiipnent during 
sickness. In some counties forms of engagement, to be signed by the 
worker and his employer, have been printed, embodying the terms recom¬ 
mended. All this must have a valuable effect in making the conditions 
of the contract more definite and in obviating disputes. 


II. — LAND SYSTEMS 


GREECE. 

THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

OEViaAl, SOURCES: 

Anitoax, Statbiics ov Aobiculsusal Pkodvction. Kingilom of (>iecvc. Ministry of Mational 
Economy. 'Statistics Eeportment. Year 191S. Atliens, igso. 

Greece : Aoraria» Law or ay Pesrvary (11 WCARCH)_'i9ao 'Journal of the Omitiument offkt 
Ktngdotn of Greece, aS Pubiuary (la Mardi) igao. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Grsbcb sntiB TBB CvcLAEBS AMO MoRiBBRN Srokadss. Handbooks prepared under tbe 
direcUott of the Historlcai Section of the Foreigu OfBce, No. 18. lEndon, H. M. Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1930. 

PAMAjons (A. Decasos), Ph. D.: Die Eandvirtschaft im hentigen Griechenland. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1904. 

GaiBCBiciaANS. WntrscsAmiCHB VERSUiLiinsSB. Nach den Beriditen der K. u. K. tetor.- 
ungar. Eonsnlaiamter. Vienna, E. E. Oster HandelsmuBeinn, 1913. 
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TsouDRRos (B. J): lyC rcl<ivcmcut ucouomiciue de la iVrcee. Paris-Naiicy, Berjjer-I^vrault, 

IQ20. 

WoOASW (Ur. J). K ): solution <le Ui <j- .eslioti imraire cu (iri*ce. Allicuh, J. Sidcris, iqk;* 

Kuvvoho (Ur. Ui;o); Ui cnmoiuioji (uliciiui. Istituto coloniale italiano. Uffido di 

iufonuazioni ooMiomit lio csLore. Rom* i «> n». 

Mvlonas (M.) : I<t‘ UKrtivomcnt uH)pciaUt e 1 c I nnaU s Iti mutiu(l»ti el dc la coophalioH^ 
nth Year, N(». m, Maroh-April i»>i 


§ I vSOMB NrOTE« ON THE RURAL ECONOMY Oi^ GREE:E. 

{a) Territory and Pofitdatmt. 

As a result of the i^eace and the Treaty ol Bucharest oi 1913, the ter¬ 
ritory of Greece was doubled in extent, its area being increased from 
64,29b sciimre kilonietres to 120,000 .square kilometres. The territories 
occupied according to this ticfily were: Northern Macedonia, Kpirus, 
Crete, and the islands of the Kgeau v^ea. (Veece luid another considerable 
territorial increase in c<)u,se([ueuce of the world-war: the conference ot 
San Remo assigned to her Bulgarian and Turkish Thrace as far as the line 
of Tcliataldja, the higean islands which still Ixilonged to Turkey and the 
territory ol Smyrna, that is the vilayet of Aidiu, this last however not in 
full sovereignty. 

The new hairojwau territories measure about 28,500 square kilometres; 
Smyrna and the territory within its administrative limits, 53,735 sixuare 
kilometres, (ireece, tlierefore, at tlieprescnit time, taken as a whole, and tak¬ 
ing into account the resolutions of tlie Conference of San Remo with regard 
to Turkey, has an urea of about 202,500 stiuare kilometres. 

The population oi Greece may be calculated jis follows; 

Obi Greece (territory of the kingdom exclusive of the acquisitions 


made in i()r3 and t<)2o) . 2,765,000 inliabituiits 

New Greece (territory assigned to Greece by 
the treaty of Bucharest). 2,010,000 

Total . . . .-1,785,000 iuliabitants 


the density of pojndat ion l>eing -fo per s<juare kilometre. 

The population of the new I^uropean territories tussigned to Greece in 
1920 may l)c calcalate<l at Ixitweeu 800,000^ and ()Oo,ooo ; for the vilayet 
of Smyrna the estimates vary Irom ()30,ooo'to 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Among this population the agricxiltural class is undoubtedly the most 
numerous; according to the official figures referring only to Old Greece, 
the agricultural population is 01,7 per cent, and M. Tsouderos, founding 
his c^culation on the consideiation that the new provinces are chiefly 
inhSibitcd by agriculturists makes it (page i n of Ids book) for the whole 
of Greece, exclusive of the lately acquired territories, 63 iier cent. 
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(b) Agricukural production. 

The principal crops in Greece are the olive, the vine, cereals, tobacco 
and cotton. 

In the following table we give figures referring to the area cultivated, 
the production and its value, according to classes of produce, in 1918, the 
last year for-which we have official figures from the Statistics Department 
of the Ministry of National Economy of Greece. These figures do not in¬ 
clude the production ol the territories occupied according to the conference 
of San Remo. 


Area CuUivaied, Production and Value of Produce in 19x8. 



Strenunas (x) 

Production 

Value 

Class of produce 

in 

of produce 

cultivated 

quintals 

in drachmas (a) 

Cereals. 

0.425,745 

8,305,102 

662,826,767 

Dried peas, lentils etc. 

713,151 ' 

487,293 

54 »« 05,974 

V^elables. 

341,356 

1,604,867 

84,847,900 

Industrial plants (tobacco, cotton, 
sesame, anise, . 

615,756 

362,213 

178,339,136 

Forage plants. 

286,163 

913.364 

25,003,152 

Must. . *. 

1.644,525 

3,173.656 

153,142,508 

Table grapes .. 

114,700 

227,073 

ii,]oo,8i9 

Balsins. 

1,014,964 

1,241,673 

80,305,355 

Olive oil. 

— 

956,674 

355.633,383 

Table olives . 

— 

175.902 

14,025,087 

Total . . 

14,156,360 


1,519,930,681 


(t) I stiesiuna s of a liectate — (s) i dtacihina <= i ftanc (al p<ir). 


The fruit produced in 1917 amounted to 1,685,066 quintals, of the 
value of 60,544,989 drachmas. 

The total vdlue of the agricultural produce in Greece previous to 1919 
xnigiht be calculated at about 1,900,000,000 drachmas, leOkotung at 250 mil¬ 
lions the value of animals and animd products, and at 76 millions the 
forest produce. 

With r^ard to the new territories annexed to the hingdom in 1920, 
it riiould be observed that in the vilayet of Adrianople the area under cul¬ 
tivation is about 830,000 hectares, of which 347,000 are devoted to cereals. 
In 1920 the value of the cereals produced was 64 millions of dradufias, 
and in the same year the quantity of tobacco produced was 6 millions of 
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kilogrammes, and the value of the tobacco esipotted was z6 millions of 
drachmas: in 1911 the value of tobacco exported was 28 millions of 
drachmas. 

To vine-growing 40,000 hectares are devoted, and 375,000 hectares 
are covered with woods. The breeding of cattle and sheep forms one of the 
chief sources of wealth. The same may be said of the silk culture, which 
produces about x,76(),ooo kilogrammes of dry cocoons. 

In the territory of Smyrna (vilayet of Aidin), the area cultivated is 
divided as follows: about 600,000 hectares are sown annually, of whidifrom 
350,000 to 400,000 are devoted to cereals and other winter crops and from 
200,000 to 250,000 to summer crops; there are 75,000 hectares of vine¬ 
yards, and 60,000 hectares of olive groves, while fig-trees are grown 
on 10,000 hectares. 

The average yearly production of the principal crops is the following in 
millions of kilogrammes: 

Kgs, 15 to 22; tobacco, 5 to 12; cereals, 400; cotton 22; dried 
peas, etc., 40. Of opium 500,000 to i million Mograuimes are produced 
of an average value of 12 millions of drachmas. Of wine 38,000 hecto¬ 
litres ate produced, and 487,000 of alcohol. I^gs are an important item 
of escort, from 18,000 to 20,000 boxes, each containing 1,500 eggs, valued 
at from 6 to 8 millions of drachraa.s, are annually es^ort^. The forests 
produce 72,000 aibie metres of wood aud 36,000 quintals of bark. 

(c) The Organisation of tfie AgricnUttral Administration. 

The Greek government is working directly to meet the needs of agri¬ 
culture and to encourage its progress Its efforts with regard to reafforest¬ 
ation, laud improvement, and ^e supx>ression of malaria are especially 
worthy of notice, 

A ri^ular system of administrative agricultural services, which until 
1909 were almost entirely wanting, has been organized. In that year 
the Ministry of National lliconomy was created and in 1917 the Ministry 
of Agriatlture was estabii.slied. This includes, besides all its other 
d^artments, two laboratoric.s of agricultural chemistry and three special 
la^ralorics for the diM'ases of plants, silk ailtuie and the manufacture 
ol aromatic oils. It also employs a considerable number of specialists, 
each attached to a particuhur branch of agriculture or stock breeding. The 
staff also include managers of <sq)erimeat stations, gardens and nurseries, 
agricultural engineers, ius.sistant-engineers and directors, all of whom have 
eminently practical duties. 

When it is considered desirable and the need is felt, the Government 
has recourse to foreign countries for technical assistance. Thus the State 
has availed itself of Italian experts in regard to olive cultivation and of 
French specialists for the improvement of fruit growing and market 
gardening. 

The Greek agriculturist may derive benefit from this modem form of 
State assistance, aud in fact he makes use of it in order to apply up to date 
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methods, especially in arborictilture, to obtain plants and seeds on advant¬ 
ageous terms and to combat plant ^seases, etc. 

Theoretical instruction has increased remarkably. Until a few years 
ago there was only the Averoff Higher School ot Agriailture and the Kassa- 
vetti Practical School. A law of 1917 enjoined the establishment ot a prac¬ 
tical school in every province, and several of these schools are already work¬ 
ing. Another law made provision for the practical and systematic instruc¬ 
tion of agricultural engineers. 

The introduction of practical agricultural instruction into the primary 
schools must also be reterred to, ats from this measure many advantages are 
to be expected, since the school gardens previously instituted have an¬ 
swered their purpose extremely well. 

A still greater impulse has been given by more recent laws, particu¬ 
larly on the subject of agricultural mechanics. The State has the right to 
obtain a loan from the National Bank for the purchase of improved ap¬ 
pliances, insecticides, seeds, fertilizers, etc., which the Society of Agriculture 
undertakes to distribute among the agriculturists. 

The work of the Government is effectively supplemented by theRoyal 
Society of Agriculture which receives an annual grant varying according 
to the requirements of agriculture. Besides the many other ways in which 
it helps lo diffuse gieater hnowledge, it has established an experiment 
station, where it is proposed to acclimatize various species of cereals 
and foreign l^uminous and industrial plants not known in Greece, two 
great nursery gardens from which fruit trees are distributed at moderate 
prices, a school of agriculture and a school ot silkworm culture in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, 

(d\ Agricultural Credit and Co-operation, 

I. Agricultural Credit, — By the agreement of 6 December 1914, rati¬ 
fied by Daw No. 656 of 1915 the National Bank of Greece is obliged to place 
at the disposal of the State 25 millions of drachmas at 4 per cent, in order 
to enable it to organize agricultural credit. Under Daw No. 603 of 1914 
two State Agricultural Banks were organized, the Agricultural Bank of the 
Egean Islands, and that of Macedonia, both modelled on the General Util¬ 
ity Bank of Crete, which is a small agricultural bank, existing there since the 
time ot the Turkish domination and re-organised by Daw No. 393 of 27 July 
1901 of the autonomous State of Crete ; this organization was preserved with 
some slight modification by the Greek I^w No. 487 ot 1914. The object 
of this bank is the encouragement and advancement of agriculture, ot 
agricultural industries and of stock breeding in the island of Crete, The 
object is attained by granting to peasants mortgage loans on tavouraUe 
terms, repayable in periods ot from 5 to 15 years according to the amount. 
The value of the mortgage must be three times the amount of the sum lent, 
which must never exceed 1,000 drachmas for a loan to private individuals, 
and 4,000 drachmas to agricultural associations. The Bank has made 
considerable progress and has rendered excdlent services. 
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2. A^ricidtitral Co-oheralion. ~ The co-operative movement in Greece 
is of very recent date. In lact before the year 1914 there were not a dozen 
co-operative societies existing in Greece, unless we take into account some 
few early co-operative trarusactious among certain communes and some 
primitive associations among pastoral people relating to their pastures 
and the production and sale in common of the produce of their flocks. 

In iqi-l a fundamental law on co-ojierative societies was passed whereby 
the legal basis ol such societies was laid down, whether they were agricui- 
tural, or among workmen in cities or ior credit and saving, or for purchase, 
sale, distribution, production, mutual insurance, etc. At the .same time the 
Ministry of National Kconomy, by means of a department created tor the 
purpose, undertook a .systematic propaganda in favour of co-operation. 
This effort at .stimulation produced excellent results. Ky the end of 1918 
there were, in tact, 917 co-operative a.ssociation.s of which 820 were agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies registered at tlie Ministry of Agriculture. 

These 820 co-operative sypnailtural societies contained 32,(148 members 
and had a share capital of 2,515,540 draclma.s. 

About 100 of the.se .societies have unlimited liability, nearly all being 
in the department of Me.s.senia. The limited liability of the otlier .societies 
usually varies from twice to five times Uie value ol the share, but in some 
it reaches ten tunes, and even 50 times. The total amoiuit of the sums 
represented by this limited liability is 15,972,845 drachmas. 

These ^iKieties do not generally extend their work beyond the limits 
of the commune in wliich they have their headquarters. 

Of the agricultural co-operative srxaeties about thiee-fourth.s are 
mixed aasociatioms for credit, saving, purcha.se, and .sale; they also, to a 
certain extent, perform the functions of co-operative di.stributive societies, 
procuring for the farmers not only machines, implements, fertilizers, and 
other agriailtural requisites, but also articles for domestic use or con¬ 
sumption. 

These mixed societies render useful service to lamiers in .small locali¬ 
ties. The necessity for cstablisliii^? distinct co-oi)erative societies for the 
various branches only occurs in large villages, where busine.ss is more com- 
pliciited, and where it is po.s,sible to find a larger number of competent 
managers. In Uiese ca.ses it is provided by the rules that the mixed assoc¬ 
iations shall coiitrilmte to the formation of special societies tis .simn as 
cireunistanoes permit. 

Amoug other agricultural societies must be mentioned .special co-oper¬ 
ative societies ior purcha.se, sale and production (co-operative societies for 
the making or sale of wine, co-oiierative dairies and co-ojierative oil mills); 
the societies for the sale of currants, which are tending to federation in a 
great central union, are specially noteworthy. Among the recently formed 
societies, nine are for the purchase of land in Thessaly, where since 1907 
(haw of 7 April 1907) the il^cultural Bank of Thessaly has been engaged 
in the purchase, distribution and colonization of State lands. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have combined to form tour 
regional unions. Others are in process of formation, and also a national 
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federation which will strengthen the movement. At Athens a co-operative 
propagandist newspaper is published. At present the National Bank ob¬ 
tains credit for co-operative societies; the three State Agricultural Banks 
above mentioned, that of the l^ean Islands, that of Macedonia and that of 
Crete, also contribute. 

A very useful provision is that whereby sulphate of copper and sulphur, 
imported in large quantities at reduced prices, under the ^arantee of the 
State, are supplied on credit to co-operative \ine-growers’ societies. 

Lastly it is anticipated that a central credit institution for co-operation 
will be formed. 

At present three are in Greece no mutual agricultural insurance 
socieHes. 


§ 2. Tan I^AND SVSMT^l antd this n^w agrarian taws. 


(a) The Land System. 

(a) In OH Crcece. — Until 1880, that is until the annexation of Thessaly, 
it may be said that Greece had no experience of the serious agricultural crises 
which disturbed the rest of Europe. The Greek general assemblies, trom 
1836 onwards, had passed a series of laws by which any citizen who did not 
possess land could easily purchase a large tract from the publi#and private 
domains ot the State, by annual payments of 3 % to 7 drachmas per 
stremma for a period of 18 to 30 years. Some classes of citizens were even 
di^nsed trom the payment of these sums. 

By this S3^tem many homdess citizens and landless agriculturists 
became small proprietors ; in fact, according to the statistics published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Athens, the grants of land from the State, 
obtained through the above mentioned law, numbered 375,000, and the 
lands thus granted measured more than three millions ot stremmas. These 
figures refer only to Old Greece, and therefore do not include Thessaly nor 
the provinces occupied after 1913 (New Greece). Any inconvenience that 
may have been tdt by the small agriculturists, in consequence of the 
increased necessities ot their families and of the insufficiency ot land, 
soon found a prompt and natural remedy in the inclination ot the poorer 
rural population to the sea-faring trades which had for them a great 
attraction. 

Thus after the lapse of a few years, we find in Old Greece the non- 
urban population differentiated into two great classes, the one comprising 
the small proprietors and those holdiag land by emph3rteusis, almost aS 
wdl off and independent, especially in the Peloponnesus; the other, the 
sea-faring dass, which contributed so much to the prosperity of the mer¬ 
cantile marine ot Greece. 

(b) In Thessaly. — A crisis giving rise to the agrarian question mani¬ 
fested its^ in 1880 and the following years with the annexation ot Thessaly, 
where a totally different land system prevailed; viz. the large estates of 
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the iohifUcks in violent contrast with the pauperism ot the cultivators; 
immense tracts ol ao, 30, and even 50,000 streminas with sumptuous konaks 
and miserable huts in which the peasant families, oppressed by the Beys 
and by tithes, lived iu hardship ' 

With the annexarion, the cofvfes and the tithes flisappeared, but the 
question of the emancipation of the land remained a burning question, all 
the more because of the contrast between the land system in Thessaly and 
that of the rest of the kingdom, and diffiailt to soh-e because the compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to the proprietors amounted to terns of millions. Neverthe¬ 
less the miserable condition of the agricultural proletariat in Thessaly 
could not be neglected, and between 1907 and 1918 the State, 
through' the Agricultural Bank of The.ssa]y, fotmded in 1907, succeeded 
in purchasing 57 estates, 635,782 .stremmas in extent, and distributii^ 
them to the peasants; in this way the nmnber of the tchiflick villages is 
reduced to about 250. In the period from 1880 to 1911 tlie focus of the 
agrarian question in Greece was Thessaly, so that the “ Thessalian question " 
was synonymous with the " agrarian question. " 

But the phase whidi was actually decisive ol the agrarian <juestion in 
Thessaly did not begin until igii, when the National A.ssombly. convoked 
for the revision of the coitstilution, gave to the State by Art. 17 the right 
ol expropriating the ickilHcks of Theasaly for reasons ot public utility, 
to distribute them among the poor cultivators with the object oi malring 
them small proprietors. 

(c) /« Macedonia. — In Macedonia, occupied iu igt} in pursujincc of 
the treaty of Bucharest, the Turkish system of laud holding prevailed. Ac¬ 
cording to Turkish law, rural property did not Kdong absolutely to the hold¬ 
ers, but formed the private domain oi t he titate which by special acts grant¬ 
ed it to private individuals, who tints obtained certain rights over it In 
Turkish this right is called fmaroni; it represents the right of ptjssession 
and usufruct rather Ilian the right of ownership. 

The piivate individual to whom the State made this concessiun could 
not build on the laud without special ixTUiissiou from the iltale, nor yet 
plant vines or trees or utilm* the clay to make earthenware ; he could not 
transfer the priqKirty to others, who if they wt.shed to take his place were 
oUiged to lum* a now act tlrawu up by a sjiedal oUice of public hinds. Any 
testamentary disposition was also i>roIubited; only sons, husbands and 
brothers couhl inlwrit the rights over these lands, and only on condition 
that a new public act should rocogniise tlie suca's.sion. 

There was another rctslricliou of tin economic diaracter; if the nsufruo- 
tuary should n^lect the cultivation of tlie hind for tliree years he was dls- 
posscsswl of his rights, and tlie State could dis})ose of the property. 

Tliis system recalls that of wUective ownership or nationalization 
of the land, but in Ttirkey, because of tlie administrative methods and the 
temperament of the inhabitants it could only be very injurious to agricul¬ 
ture and to pre^ess. 

The Po:^ granted large tracts of tliese lands to powerful individuals, 
generally living at a great distance from tlieui, knowing nothing about them 
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and entrusting their cultivation to produce-sharing tenants, who were ex¬ 
posed to every kind of extortion both trom their employers and from the 
government-tax collectors. The condition ot the Macedonian peasants was 
therefore vWy wretched; heavy taxes, tithes, oppression of every kind, 
corvees which must be carried out, everjrthing contributed to reduce them 
to the condition of slaves. 

There was therefore no interest in thoroughly'' cultivating the land, and 
no win to do it, since he who enjoyed the usufruct sought tor quick returns 
and small expense, while the peasant had no interest in increasing the 
produce, which must nearly all belong to his master. 

(b) The New Af^rarian Laws ol 1917 and 1920. 

Being confronted with this situation, exceptional from a legal point of 
view, and unfavourable to agriculture, the Greek government ot Salonika, 
presided over by Venizelos, found itself compelled to take decisive 
measures. 

The I/aw of 22 December 1917 was linked through a series of other pro¬ 
visions to Art. 17 of the New Constitution of iQii — already'' reierred to 
— and with the object of solving the land problem ot the new provinces, 
a number of provisions of general import were issued, which mark an en¬ 
tirely new departure in the agrarian policy of the State. 

The new Agrarian Law, No. 1,072, of 22 December 1917, consists of 
five clauses, corresponding to the five edicts of the provisional govern¬ 
ment of Salonika (Nos. 2466-2470 of 20 May 1917). The most important 
are those respecting the concession of land to poor cultivators to form 
small proprietors'" and that concerning the “compulsory expropriation 
of rurd landed property." The cultivators who have a right to “ agricul¬ 
tural restitution," that is, to receive from the State “ a sufficient lot" 
of land to cultivate, are classified in nine categories which are successivdy 
called to receive the concession according to the extent of the land at the 
disposal of the State. This land, speaking generally, consists of two- 
thirds of each tchifUch, but it may include the whole of the estate, except 
in every case 1000 stremmas (100 hectares), or the tenth part of the whole 
area (according to the different regions) which are reserved to the pro¬ 
prietor. 

Those who ha\ e a right to the grant of a lot of laud are obliged by 
law to form an association called “ agricultural association for the pur¬ 
chase of land," that is, a special form of commmiity possessed of real 
and personal rights, of which a large number had already arisen in a short 
time in Thessaly. 

Many formalities are needful before the State can exercise the right 
of expropriation, and transfer to the Agricultural Association the expro¬ 
priated land. The principal acts of the procedure are the following. At 
the request of the Ministry of Agriculture a royal decree determines what 
property is subject to expropriation in order to create small proprietors. 
The decree is preceded by instructions which decide questions relating 
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to tlie fertility of tlie soil, the number of streiunias necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of a family of agriculturists, the area to be expropriated, the 
fixing of the compensation, elc. TIk* Council of Public lauds, tlie Council 
of Agriculture, and in the hist resort, tlie Council of Ministers, pronounce 
upon all controversies and disiintes lietween the parties. The first of 
those Councils, wilh the addition of three high oilicials of the Pinance 
Ministry, of tlie Ministry of National Plconomy and of the Ministry of 
Communications, decide upon the <iuestion of public utility, and fix the 
amount of the compensation. A second royal dccice orders the expro¬ 
priation. If the persons interested do not accept the sum fixed by the 
Administration the question is referred to the President of the Court of 
First Instance in the province in which the land is situated. The Presid¬ 
ent sununarily and provisioually pronounces or refuses the expropria¬ 
tion and fixes the sum due to the esqiropiiated proprietor. In the i^ase 
of refusal or dispute, or if the laud is burdened with mortgages, tlie amount 
of the couqieiisation in ready money or in “ expropriation bunds ’’ is 
deposited in the Central Bmik and the receipt therefor is handed to the 
President of the Tribimal. liiglit days after public notice ha.s been given 
of this stei), tlie State acquires the full ownerslni> of the land. Then the 
property, without other formalities, is transfcired to the Agricultural 
Association which adniin’sters it in the comnioii iu 1 ere.st of the members, 
and may divide it if the majority consents. The land thus acquired is 
inalienable, and cannot be mortgaged. It forms the " homestead ” wliich 
the heirs cannot furllier divide. The payment of the price to the Slate 
is made by instalments in a period varying from i to 30 years (Art. 3 of 
I,aw No. 107a I), and Baws Nos. 3951/911 and i()3/<)X5). 

Besides the actual agriculturists, any person carrying on a useful 
trade within the limits uf the tctiifUch has a right to ask for an agricnltunl 
house with a garden of from x to ao stremmas. 

The objects of tlio I^aw of 1917 are therefore tlie transformation of 
poor farmers, and estiecially produce-,sliuring tenants, into small independ¬ 
ent proprietors, the exemption of lioth laige and small estates fnim all 
burdun.s, tlie protection, .stTengtheuing and oiguiiisation of the agficul- 
tural cloas. 

The law is not free ftom imix^rfcutious; the Icguduturc itself, when 
extending it to the province of Trikkala, modified imd completed nine 
of the .sections. Ils cliic 4 f defect is a supcrninindaiicc of rules with regard 
to proceditfc and furuuilities, while Hie oilicials ehaiged with its carrying 
out ate few in munber, badly orguniaed and not decentralized. 

Other small modifications of detail were made to the I^w of 22 Dec¬ 
ember 1917 by the Agrarian Law of 2 ^ February (11 March) 1920, which 
leproduc'es in its broad lines and in all its principal provismns the 
preceding Law of 1917. 

The puhlicatioii of the I^aw of 27 l^ebruary (11 Match) 1920 was 
hastened by Hie fact that the Law of 19x7 contained errors of detail and 
some insuflldent ineasuxes, but the pnivisions made at that time remain 
unaltered in the new text. 
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The new agrarian laws try to eliminate any damage that might be 
caused to the rural economy of the cormtry, through the disappearance 
of the great estates, and their division into small holdings, by favouring 
the formation of co-operative organizations which alone are in a position 
to take the same action and initiative as a large proprietor. For this 
reason the land is not directly distributed amomgst individuals; those 
who wirii to share in the purchase of an estate, must, as has been said, 
form themselves into an association, and with this, not with individuals, 
the State will treat. This provision of the law is of great importance 
because it stimulates, directly and efEectively, the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative organizations and agricultural associations. 

The object at which the l^islature aims is only the dimination of 
great estates which are neglected or badly cultivated, and though no pledge 
has been given, nor does the law distinguish between estates which are let, 
and those which are cultivated directly by the proprietor, or between 
estates wdl cultivated or neglected, it is certain that it will not be ap]>lied 
to those great rural estates which, through the labours and personal ef¬ 
forts of their owners, have becomie model farms, an example and stimulus 
to a whole district. While respecting aS far avS the law permits the exist¬ 
ing situation as long as it serves the general interest and the needs of the 
a)untry, the Greek government possesses through this law every means 
it requires to modify thoroughly the system on whicli hitherto Greek 
agriculture has been based. 


Au?rEdo Ruggeri, gerenie responsabih 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS 


Cadastxal arpenl (Hungary) 

«i 

x.48dox 

acres 

Centimetre 

- 

0 . 3937*5 

inche«» 

Cho (6o ken) (Japan) , 

■H 

XX 9.30337 

yards 

Crown (xoo heller) (Austria-Hungary) 


10 d» 

at pax 

Crown (loo 6re) (Denmark, Norway. Sweden) 


IS.X 

at par 

Dedatine (a tdhetwert, (Russia) 


2.69966 

acres 

Dinar, gold (zoo para) (Serbia) 

mm 

9 ^/bid. 

at pa*- 

Dollar, gold ($) (zoo cents) (United States) 

- 

4 S. 5 /i(,d. 

at par 

Dtacbm, gold (xoo lepta) (Greece) 

- 


at par 

Egyptian Kantar 

- 

99.0498 

lbs. 

Feddan Masn (24 Kirat Hamel) (Egypt) 


z.03805 

acres 

Florin, gold, or Gulden (zoo cents) (Netherlands) 

mm 

IS. 753 /(, 4 d. 

at par 

Franc (zoo centimes) (France) 

- 

93 .V(,,d. 

at pax 

Gramme 


0.03527 

02. 

Hectare 


2.47x09 

ticxeb 

Kilogramme 

a. 

2.2 

lbs. 

Kilometre 

- 

1093.6x3 

yards 

Kokou (xo To) (Japan) 


1.58726 

quarts 

l,ei, gold (100 bani) (Rumania) 

« 

9 ^^/bid. 

at pax 

l<eu (zoo stotinld) (Bulgaria) 


gM/wrf. 

at par 

IJra (xoo centesimi) (Italy) 
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/ 0.0275 

at pnr 
gallons 

I 4 tre 

«e 
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iz i/^d. 
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ftt pa* 
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3.28084 

Icet 
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- 
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9 
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m, 
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mm 
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lbs. 
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wm 

X.96843 

cwls. 

Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

mm 

25.1 ^kd. 
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Rupee (x6 annas) (British India) 

mm 

of £t (gOW) 
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- 
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<• 

T 166.64479 

yards 
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-i 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Tiril C0-0P1<:RATIVE M()VP;mi<;NT {continued). 

»y X,. |f. dvo&Ak 

Diielor «/ /rfrtes, A/aiuiifi'r of the < ('nion of Ai(iieuUmal ('o-ofii'ratiof .'>ocuiies, Putiiue. 


§ 4. PRKHIWr POSITION OP TIIK CO-On{RATIVW SOCTimES. 

I. Total ^limber 0/ Co-ofierativc Sacicties. — According to the list 
of co-opemtive societies iiiscrilied in tlie register of the commercial courts, 
there were in Hohciuiu, Moravia and Silesia on i January 1918, 8,185 
co-operative societies of all kinds', of which 5,123 were based on un¬ 
limited liability and .j,o()2 on limited liability. They were thus diviiled: 
1,331 co-opemtive societies of the Schultze-Delitsch tyjie; 911 co-oixsrative 
distrilnitive societies; <k)() industrial c'o-j>i)eri>tivc societies; 354 co-op¬ 
erative building societies. There were 4,876 agricultuml ix>-operative societies 
— or alKrtit ()0 per cent, of the total number of co-o]Xirative societies • - 
amongst these Ining 3,803 Kuni]x,‘licky creilit societies. Of the 20 «)-oper- 
ative federations, 9 were federations of agriailtuml co-oiierative societies. 

Of all the countries which made up the fonner Austria it is the Czech 
countries in which agricnltural co-operation is most higlily developed. 
Whilst in Bohemia, Moravia and fiilesia the number of inhabitants was 
10,069,257 in 1910 - which represented 36,1 per cent, of the total popul¬ 
ation of Austria — there were 6,978 co-opemtive societies, that is 42,6 
per cent, of the totsd number of co-oiwmtive societies in Austria. If 
we take account only of tJie agricultuml classes and of agriciiltuml co-oper¬ 
ative societies, wo obtain for the year 1910 the following results. In 
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the Czech couutncs the dgiicultiiitil classes luiiiilxiccl 5 l^nsons, 

01 25 2 pel cent oi the total a^iicultmal population oJ: Austria I'heie 
weie, howe^el, in those countries 3,382 Katnpcluky cieclit societies oi 
444 pel cent ot the total number ot such societies in Austiia and 1,007 
nuscellaneous agiicultuial co-operative societies 01 I iki cent ot the 
total number 111 Aubtna 

The place occupied by C/cch agiicultuie in the mattei ol co operation 
indicates cleaily the great efitort winch has been made b> the C/ecli people 
to organize independent agricultural co-opeiative societies 

2 Posthon of Agricultural Credti Societies - Ihe lollowing figures 
show the rapid development of the Czech agncniltural co-operative ciedit 
societies 



Kumbci 0^ 

XTumbci 

"Verr 

Kimpcli ky 

of 


credit societies 

members 

1901 

787 

69,400 

X 9 X 2 

3,516 

350,564 

zgi8 

2 , 5<'8 

261,788 


C\piiil 


R,e«*civt. 

funds 


Deposits 


in thoiisinds of cro\ ns 


3,708 

2 , 94 <> 


311 

3 .t 5 ') 

7,388 


33 8^9 
300,959 


The majonty of the Kampelitky credit societies are affiliated to the 
Cential Union of Czech Agncultural Co-opeiative {Jocieties, Prague II, 
Hybemskii 20 This is now the largest non-German tedeiatiou of co-oper¬ 
ative societies in the whole of Central Burope 

The distribution of the KampehCky ciedit 'iouelies aiiiongst the dif¬ 
ferent federations on i November 1918 was <xs follow? 


Name of fdelation 

Ntunbet 

of 

Soeidicb 

Numl ei 

Capital 

I 

Rtsiive 

Swings 

to v^hich ilie kniupcliMcy 
acdit bouctics are 

o/niiiUd 

CO 

itive 

SOI idles 

which 

fiuuishid 

1 idmus 

ol 

members 

funds 

n thousiuicl 

deposits 

1*1 of lUWtlS 

Central Uni ou rra4uc 
Teder of A*?ncultuial 
Cooperative Socie 

1,656 

1,6J2 

i 4 r <»31 

1,051 

3 , 5^2 


ties, Prague 

219 

227 

241I65 

130 

145 

23,136 

Central Union, Brno 

592 

578 

83,663 

985 

3,tT6 

63,117 

Central leder, Brno 

29 

29 

3,980 

83 

254 


Opava Union 

72 

48 

7.740 

95 

358 

* 8,591 

Total 

2,598 

2 991 

361,788 

2,944 

7,285 

529,89 J 


DtpfHlll 
< 11 

CUtUlll 
t<.< Mtul 




1,170 
2 192 
15 

418 
33 33 ‘J 



Tjno co-opEiUTivio 
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Even ill abnormal circnnustaiices tlie KampcliiSky societies enjoyed 
the complete confidence of their niral depovsitors. Their deposits steadily 
increased, partiailarly during the War, but this must be attributed, it is 
true, to a greater circulation ol money in general. 

On I March 1919 the Central Thiion of Prague made a new inquiry 
into the position of the ‘Kam])eliiJky credit societies which are afliilated 
to it. The results were as follows. 

Of 1,656 Kampelioky credit societies, 1,6-14 furnished returns. The 
capital was 1,657,000 crowns ; the reserve funcls, 97,],000 crowns; the 
savings deposits amounted to 456,703,000 crowns ; the deposits on current 
account to 13,272,000 crowns; the number of depositors was 318,411, so that 
the average sum on deposit was 1,454 crowns. This average shows that 
the societies have reached particularly the clovSS of small fanners mid agri¬ 
cultural labourers. 

Before the War, the Kampelioky societies had invested about 90 per 
cent, of their deposits in loans granted to their meml^rs ; the remainder 
was deposited with the h'cderatioii. At present the ijroportion i»s reversed. 
The societies have 32,i()3,ooo crowns invested in loans granted to 
members ; 6,616,000 crowns in securities; 0,969,000 crowns in mortgage 
loans, whilst the balance, 402,657,000 crowns, is deposited with the Central 
Union at Prague or with other institutions, 

A similar development has taken place amongst the (lennan Kaif- 
feiseii societies. These are aniliated to three federations having their 
headquarters at Prague, Brno and Bflsko (now at Opava) res])ectively. 
The greater number were formed a little earlier than the Czech societies, 
and financially they are somewhat stronger. Latterly, however, their devel¬ 
opment has not been so rapid as that of blie Czech Kampelicky societies. 

The statistics of the (icniian credit and savingvS societies are as fol¬ 
lows : 


Year 


Numltcr 

of 

0r)Ckiie<t 


Ntimlwr 

of 

liK’UUx N 


Capital 


Reserve futulH 


Dt'posits 


in tUousunds of viowni 


1011 
1912 
1918 


11 5f>,<)<«) 

i,io7 


2,107 

2,<iS0 


‘I 7 ‘> 
^0 15 


.jO, 198 
1 15 , 57 <> 


The position of the federations of KaifTeisen societies on 1 November 
1918 was as follows: 
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1 

Nanieb ol icdeitiiioxib 

Nnmtx:i 

Kuinbci 

ol 

rctuitis 

Number ' 

to wliicli the societies I 

ol 

ol 

aic dirihated 1 

&o« ictics 

iuiuishcd 

muubeib 

** ZenLialverband ** 




Prague. 
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Taken together we have the following aggregate felatistics for the co¬ 
operative credit societies of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia: 
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To indicate the importance of these figures which vshow the strength 
of co-operative credit in Czeclioslovakia, it may be added that the local 
societies are developed by their own resources. I'hey are entirely inde¬ 
pendent in their financial business, being able to count only ui)on their 
own resources or those winch tlie inhabitants of tlie district supply to 
them. The rural classes have need of them ; they have Conned them them¬ 
selves and have maintained them with complete confidence iu them, so 
that these societies are very strongly rooted in the ccououuc life of the 
Czech cotintry districts. They have become the niaiiivStay of Czech agri¬ 
culture and it is possible, thanks to them, to continue to extend co-ox)eralion 
to other branches of the economic activity of the fanners. 

* The network of Kampelicky societies is now complete in the whole 
vState, covering all the country districts, even to the most remote luountains. 
A great number of the Kampelicky societies are endeavouring, moreover, 
to improve the mortgage debts of agricultural undertakings. They facil¬ 
itate the transfer of mortgage debts from various institutions to the 
territorial mortgage bank, which grants mortgage loans which cannot 
be called up and are repayable by instalments. Moreover most of them 
are at the same time agents for the Territorial Insurance Fund in Bohemia. 
This national institution, which does not sedk to make profits, carries 
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:)ut olfl age iiLsiirance ou philanthropic lines. 

Almost all the local societies also make purcliascs of agricultural re- 
ciuisites (fertilizers, ct>al, feeding stuffs, machines, seeds, etc.). In addition 
Lo their economic activity, they establish libraries, organize lectures, etc. 

Position and Work of the Agyicullural Federations, — As the Kam- 
pelicky societies developed their federations also developed. The follow¬ 
ing table contains aggregate figures showing the growth of the federations : 
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The aggregate reserve funds of these federations amoimted to i,o<)7,ooo 
crowns in icji,', and to 4,318,000 crowns in 1918. 

The figures for the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for T()i8, which are included in the above table, were as follows: 
Affiliatal Kampelicky credit societies, i,(>54; other affiliated co-operative 
societiCvS, 430; capital, 5,064,300 crowns reser\^e fund, 1,514,557 crowUwS ; 
deposits, 284,586,807 crowns and turnover x,54(1,262,753 crowns; assets, 
324,776,187 crowns. At the end of 1920 the deposits amounted to 460,000,000 
crowns. Tlie de])<)sits come solely from the afFiHated Kampelicky societies 
and oilier co-oporative societies which consider the Union as their central 
l)ank ; on the one Inuid they deposit their suq>luses with it and on tlie other 
they ai)]>l>' to it for the credit which they require. The Central Union, 
speaking genciall}^ assures the service of making payments in Czech agri¬ 
culture. It also e.xteucLs its activity to imblic credit traxivSactionvS. 

Its nifiiii business, according to .the I/aw of 1903, is the legal inspection 
of the aiViHalcd co-op(‘rativc societies. This work is not confined to audit¬ 
ing their books. It supervises also the coniiucrcial and teohnic'til luan- 
agenient of tlie societies liy means of inspectors who are vspecialists in 
tlie different branches (e. g. co-operative dairy societies, co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the dr^diig of chicory, co-operative mills, co-o])- 
erutive societies for the production and distribution of electricity, etc.). 
This work also includes tlic auditing of the accounts of the co-oporative 
societies ulTiliated to the Central Union. This is a tem]>orary arrange¬ 
ment, wliicli was made on account of the inadecpiate number of officials 
during and after the War. The Central Union is also very active as an 
advisory body and rc])resents the interests of the co-operative societies 
before the legislature and the ])ublic administratioii. It compiles statistics 
of the co-()i)erati\x‘ societies and i>ublishes sjiecial co-operative journals, 
besides pamphlets and otlier publications on co-operation. During the first 
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3’ear after tlie foundation of the republic it established, with the aid of a 
subsid}^ from the Ministry of Agriculture, a higher school of agricultural 
co-opemtion for the instruction of the emplo3"ee*s and officials of co-oper¬ 
ative societies. The course is for one year, and is attended, for the most 
part, by pupils of secondary schools. The instructors arc drawn on the 
one hand from persons engaged in tlie maiiagcnicnt of the Central Union 
and on the other hand from the teaching staffs of the Uui\’etsitics and tech¬ 
nical schools. The interest aroused by the schools gives ground for hop¬ 
ing that it will be attended not only by Czechoslovaks, but by other 
Slavs, notably Yugoslavs and Russians. A course of two months is also 
given at the school for persons who are already engaged as emxdoyees of 
co-operative societies. Lastly, the school organizes in the provinces and 
country districts shorter courses, the principal object of which is to ^ve 
practical information to the largest possible number of employees and 
officials of the co-operative societies, and practical advice regarding the 
account keeping and management of co-operative credit societies and other 
co-operative societies. 

The Central Union is, at the same time, a wholcwsale society for the 
societies which are affiliated to it. The co-o]>crative stores, the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the purcliase of requisitCvS and the co-operative mills 
are grouped in a section which supplies agricultural requisites wholesale 
to the co-operative societies and to the Kampelicky credit societies and 
which undertakes the marketing of their produce. The w^ork of the Union 
extends beyond the boundaries of the Republic both in regard to the 
direct purchase of agriailtural requisites (fertilizers, certain kinds of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, feeding stuffs, seeds) and in regard to the sale to other 
countries of agricultural produce (oats, seed-grain, seeds, etc.). IJveu 
during the War, the co-operative stores thought it necessary, in the inters 
est of the food-supply of the country, to undertake the purchase of tlie 
grain requisitioned by the State for the Grain Office; tlie Central Union 
thus played the part of a commissary general, at the same time defending 
the interest of the co-operative societies. After the foundation of the Re¬ 
public, the co-operative societies and the Central Union were utilized 
to a much greater extent in the purchase of grain and i)()tatoes after the 
acceptance of the demand made by the farmers that the vState-rcgulated 
purchase of grain and potatoes should be cutnisted to the co-operative 
societies. The distribution of fertilizers amongst the dealers, which from 
that time was submitted to a certain official control, was also entrusted 
to the Central Union. The Union also served as interyiediary between 
the co-operative societies and the army for the supply of hay and of straw. 

The more the diffiailty of obtaining coal increases, the greater be¬ 
comes the desire, particularly in the country districts, to have electricity. 
It is interesting to note that electricity will he supplied in the country 
mainly by co-operative societies formed for this purpose. They will 
form federations, either by themselves or together with the communes, 
which wiU be in a position to lay down secondary lines at their common 
expense and this will tend to equalize the very different rates charged in the 
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various conunuties and so generalize the use of electricity. This work 
is directed by the electricity section of tlie Central Union. The purchase 
of plant for the majority of electric undertakings in the Republic has 
been entnisted either to the Central Union or to the lilectticity Teague of 
Central Tiolieniia. The electricity' section of the Ceutial Union has been 
entrusted, on the initiative of the pureJjase .section, with the purchase of 
electric plant until vsuch time as the electric xtiideitakings and the Central 
Union can form an independent co-operative society for this purpose. 
The Central Thiion etiters into coniincrcial relations with tlie principal 
firms in the woild. In this field alone, its turnover for the first five 
mouths of I0-2O wus 60,000,000 crowns. 

The Central Union also lias special sections for the co-operative weav¬ 
ing societies, the co-operative distilleries, the co-operative societies for 
the manufacture of potato flour, the co-oi-Hirative dailies and the co-opera¬ 
tive distribulive societies. ThCvse sectioUvS undertake the joint marketing 
of the produce of the societies or the joint pnrchavse of raw material or plant. 
The work of those sections, though independent from tlie commercial ixniit 
of view, must not go beyond the scope of the general work of the Central 
Union. The business development of the Central Union proceeds slowly 
but steadily and rcgttlarly, as may be seen from the following table, which 
shows the putcliase and sales of various products and raw materials : 


Vwir Wtipoa-loatls Milhous ol cxowiis 

I()OI. 0 .2<S 

1<)05. <’’.“5 .5-9 

1910.I2,57f> 7-4 

1915.16,781 ii.i 

igiG.13,650 10. T 

1917 .13.2 

1918 .15,080 16.7 

1919 .27,232 107.4 

1920 .47,o()6 420 


Tho other eo-ojierativc fedorutions carry on work identical with that 
of tlie Central llni(»ii bat on a Miialler scjile. 

The develo])ineiit of the federations of (leruian co-otwrative societies 
is analoRous to that ol the Czech fe<lerations as may seen from the 
following ilgiiKfs : 
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German Federations, 
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Their work is similar to that of the Czech Federations. The Bmo 
Federation, during the War, extended its work to the insurance of various 
risks for the members of its affiliated societies. This example was partially 
followed, with some modifications, by the Prague and Opava Federations. 
The Bmo Fedeiation also undeitakes agricultural work properly so-called 
(land improvement, etc.). 

In general the (lerman Raiffeisen societies are stronger than the Czech 
societies. Their field of action is larger than that of the Czech societies ; 
their financial resources are more considerable. On the other hand, they 
are much less numerous. It must not be forgotten, too, that in respect 
of Czech agriculture, the district agriailtural loan banks work very 
actively side by side with the co-operative credit societies, whereas the 
German civil loan banks have only a secondaiy importance. 

4. Position of the District Agricultural Loan Banh, — The following 
figures give an idea of the development of the Czech district loan banks 
in Bohemia * 
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The number of German banks in Bohemia was 41 in 1(303, 42 in iqii 
and 42 in 1917. Their capital was 3,244,000 crowns in 1911 and 3,152,000 
Clowns in 1917. Their reserve funds were 960,000 crowns in 1911 and 
1,240,000 crowns in 1917. The deposits amounted to 9,098,000 crowns 
in 1903, to 17,515,000 crowns in 1911 and to 29,810,000 crowns in 1917. 
The total number of members in 1911 was 45,473. 

In Moravia, there still exist the so-called tax funds. According to the 
latest statistics, which refer to 1902, there were 339 Czech funds and 87 
German funds; the aggregate capital was about 22,000,000 crowns. Ip 
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Silesia there are 103 of these funds, with 3,000,000 crowns of capital. These 
institutions confine themselves to granting loans to farmers, generalls’ 
in the form of mortgage loans; only a very small number of them accept 
deposits. They have remained without much importance for agricultural 
credit, though they would doubtless have shown considerable progress, 
such as that shown by the district banks, had they been combined into 
district organizatioas. It is only now that it is proposed to group these 
small financial units to form a single institution. 

5. Provincial CredU Fund for Small Partners and Small Manufactur¬ 
ers. — The Provincial Credit Pund for Small Farmers and Small Manu¬ 
facturers at Prague has a special position. It was founded in 1898 by 
Bohemia with the object of obtainiiyj credit for agricultural and vocation¬ 
al co-operative societies. The endowment given by Bohemia was 1,000,000 
crowas; a loan at 3 per cent, was also granted to it by the Zemskd Banka 
of Prague. The work of the Fund for the benefit of small farmers only 
began to be develoiied at the beginning of 1908, when it began to receive 
deposits from the district banks and from the agriatltural co-operative 
.societies. 

The following table contains some statistics .showing its develop¬ 
ment : 
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This Ftuid was oslabli.shed as the nucleus of the future provincial 
co-operative bank which, like the Fimd for Small Manufacturers, was 
to base its work almve all upon tire agricultural and other co-operative 
societies. 

The organization of agricultural credit lias often received help from 
the Fund for Small Farmers. It i.s understood, however, that the alloc¬ 
ation of this fund must be fixed by agreement with tlie other federations 
of agriatltural co-operative .societies when the re-organization of the entire 
financial system of Czechoslovak agriculture is undertaken. 

6. Position of Co-operaHve Societies other than Credit Societies. — 
The agricultural cooperative societies other than credit societies may be 
classed as follows; 
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These co-opeiative sf)deties give the following aggregate figures 

Cenitan co-nperutive 
x(;o9 I TQXJt I 19x8 


]VCembets. 

Paid-up capital (ctb.) 
Resertne funds (cts.) 


To indicate the importance of the principal kinds of co-operative 
societies we give the following figures relating to co-operative dairy societies: 
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Before the War the Czech co-operative dairies had a somewhat dif¬ 
ficult position, often caused by the imperfection of the technical equip¬ 
ment and of the business organization. This was true in particular lor 
the societies in Bohemia; these societies were seriously affected by the War ; 
it is only a vShort time ago that they have begtm to extend their work. 

(')n the other hand, the co-oi)erative stores, the co-oi>erative societies 
for the purchase of re(|uisites and the co-operative iiiilLs are steadily pro- 
grevssing, particularly the Czech societies: 
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Bor Ihe years ic)i2 to 1910, the dovelopiuent of these o<)-oi)erafive 
societies is not known. During the War, they undertook the iwircliase of 
grain andiiolatoesfor supidying theimblic, and this considerably strengtlien- 
ed tlicm and increased their po])ularily. Having begun by the market¬ 
ing of agricultural produce, these societies now carry on a number of 
undertakings, such as milts, bakeries, brickfields, sawmills, etc. In cert¬ 
ain regions, notably in Moravia, stores were established by the co-oper¬ 
ative societies during the War in the form of societies with limited liability. 
However it is the fonn of co-operative society established under the lyaw 
of 1873 whicli always seems best to respond to the needs of agriculture 
On the Czecho-Moravian Plateau, the co-operative divstilleries have 
considerable importance. They increase the retiinis from these mount- 
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ainous regions by the most complete utilization of the potatoes and fac¬ 
ilitate stockbreeding by means of the residues which they resell or return 
gratuitously to their members. 

The development of the co-operative distilleries is shown by the fol- 
lo\\ing table: 
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In spite of their great progress, the, co-operative disstilleries still only 
represent a very small minority relatively to the private undeitakings 
and to the distilleries belonging to evStates and large farms. There are at 
the present time in Czechoslovakia about 800 agricultural distilleries of 
which 420 are in Slovakia. The quantity of alcohol on which excise duty 
is paid by the agricultural distilleries is about 600,000 hectolitres. TJie 
quantity of alcohol on which the co-operative distilleries, numbering 81, 
pay duty is 41,272 hectolitres. According to the new law regarding the 
duty on spirits, each co-operative distillery will manufacture a quantity 
fixed at 600 hectolitres, so that in the aggregate they will manufacture 
48,000 hectolitres. The production of the co-operative distilleries is thus 
8 per cent, of the production of all the agricultural distilleries ; it is 17 per 
cent, if Slovakia be not taken into account. This percentage will be con¬ 
siderably increased by the agrarian refonns; the greater number of the 
distilleries belonging to large estates will become co-o])eralive divstilleries. 

The co-operative societies for the luamxfaclure of iK)tato-flour are 
akin to the co-operative distilleries with which they arc, in some cases, 
combined. They only ocaipy, however, a modest place auiongst the 
private potato-flour factories. There exists a certain number of small 
starch-factories, for the manufacture of liquid vStarch, but they have only 
a very weak position in the business. In all, there are in Czechoslovakia 
128 factories producing liquid and dry starch, 20 factories producing 
syrup and grape sugar and 11 factories for producing dextrine and other 
derivatives; of these undertakings 22, most of whicli are important, are 
in Slovakia. In the first class of factories, there are only 8 co-operative 
societies for the manufacture of potato-flour. Amongst the starch-fac¬ 
tories, there are three co-operative factories and there is one co-operative 
dextrine factory. Of all the 168 undertakings in the former Austria, 
159 were in the lands which now form the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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The c()-oix;r.itjve chicory-drying bodetics, all of which are Czech, 
are verj'’ prosjx'roiis. i'ho following table contains some figures relating 
to them: 
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Cliicory-dryin^^ ivS clone by drying factories wliich are either co-opera¬ 
tive, or the property of private cliicory-dryers, or the property of the sliced 
root factories. There are at the present time 24 private drying factories, 
34 co-operative societies and 17 factories belonging to sliced root factories. 
The following figures indicate the production of those factories: in 1917 
all the factories produced 2,107 waggon-loads of dried chicory, of whicli 
1,0 J 3 waggon-loads were jirodnced by the co-operatiVe chicory drying 
societies, 667 waggon-loads by factories belonging to sliced root factories, 
and 308 waggon-londs by private clr>nng factories. On the average the 
co-c)perative factories produced 55 per cent, of the total quantity, the 
drying factories belonging to the sliced root factories 33 j>er cent, and the 
private drying factories T2 per cent. The co-operative societies dry on 
the average i,joo waggon loads per annum. In Czechoslovakia there are 
at the present time 4^ sliced root factories, cai)able of producing 6,000 
waggon-loads of sliced dried chicory root; 25 of thcvse are small private 
factories ; 13 belong to co-operative societies of various kinds and the ne- 
maining 4 belong to independent co-operative societies. 'I'he owned 
capital of the co-operative chicory-drying societies amounted in 1917 
to 2,580,000 crowns and that of the co-o]>erative sliced root factories was 
3,f)0(),ooo crowns. The co-operative chicory-drying societies now contain 
nearly 4,000 inembeTs. 

The greater tumiber of the agricultunil co-operative societies do their 
business through the federation under whose supervision they have placed 
themselves. I'hc War has greatly encouraged this centralization by com- 
]>elling the co-operative societies which up to then had not been affiliated 
to any fecleiation to bea)nie mcm])ers of a federation. 

Side by side with tlie commercial centres of the various kindvS of co- 
^erative societies which have been referred to above, tliere has recently 
been formed a section for co-operative weaving societies of the Central 
Union at Prague. These societies are composed of persons who carr>' 
on weaving as a home industry and serv^’e as their intermediaries in the 
purchase of cotton and in the marketing of the cloth. Another section 
of the same Union has been formed for the co-operative societies which 
supply, particularly in the provinces, articles of domestic consumption 
such as shoos, clress-stuffs,. etc, 
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7. Progress of ihe Co-operative Societies since the Proclamation of Po¬ 
litical Independence. — A revival of activity has taken place in cO'-t)pera'- 
tiou since the formation of the Czechoslovak f^tate. It is particularly 
co-operative distributive societies, co-operative buildinj< societies and 
vocational and agricultural co-operative societies which have been fonned. 
But a still greater progress is to be noted in the iiitenial strengthening 
of the individual societies and of the central unions. 

The following statistics, compiled from the declarations made to the 
commercial courts show the changes which have taken place in the minibcr 
of co-operative societies during the years 1918 and 1919. 
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In 1921 there were also 9 miscellaneous co-operative societies (J5 
in 1920) and 28 co-operative federations (21 in 1920). 

These figures were compiled by the Central Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies at Prague [tistrHni jednota hospoddfsk'peh druSstev 
V Praze) from the oflicial declarations of the registration and the cancelling 
of the registration of co-operative societies. They show clearly the di¬ 
rections in which co-operation is developing in the Republic. 

. The co-operative agricultural credit societies do not show any appreci¬ 
able change; the network of Kampelicky credit societies was almost 
complete before the War; the creation of new societies is not therefore 
necessary,; it is only necessary to complete the existing organization. 

The Schulze-Delitsch credit societies and the civil credit banks show 
a considerable increase. They are being formed to meet the growing 
needs of industrial circles, and particularly the small manufacturers who 
wish to have their own special credit banks. 
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Being loriiiecl in locnlities wlicre a vSiinilar credit bank is already at 
work, the field of aclion of the new credit banks remains for periods more 
or less long somewhat restricted. 

The co-operative credit societies, then, arc hardly increasing in num¬ 
ber. Oil the other liatid an intense activity is noticeable in regard to the 
extension of the work of the exivsling co-operative creebt societies and 
of the business of their federations. 

' On the contrary many new ^'ocatioiial co-operative societies, co-oper¬ 
ative distributive societies and co-operative building societies are being 
formed. 

The vocational co-operative societies include the very numerous 
productive societies formed by disabled service men. They were often 
formed in haste and there is reason to donbt their vitality. It seems that 
tlie disabled service men see in co-ojxirative productive societies the prin¬ 
cipal moans of assuring themselves a li\'elihood. Jiven if some of these 
societies, composed of comrades who have fought side by side, who know 
aud understand one another, may prosper under prudent management, it 
must be recognized that many of them have a charitable rather than a com¬ 
mercial basis, which may be ])rejudicial to tlie organization of their businesjs. 

The co-operative building societie.s also show a very considerable 
increase, which was to be expected in view of the extraordinary scarcity 
of houses and flats in the towtis and in the country. The State subsidies 
and the guamntees given by the State for loans hasten this development 
considerably. The majority of the co-openitive building societies are 
affiliated to a Central Union whicli acts as supervisor, as adviser and as 
intermediary for the purcliase of building materials. But in spite of the 
large number of these co-operative societies and although many towns 
have drawn up excellent plans for municipal building, there is liardly any 
building going on, owing particularly to the want of available credit. As 
at the present time the rate of interest has reached a height which was 
unknown before the War, it may be anticipated tliat very few of these 
societies will be able to develop much activity. 

The co-operative divStributive societies have undergone great changes. 
The increase in tlie number of these .societies (2()5) does not represent 
the full increase in tli<‘ir strength. Their ])rincipal federation, the Central 
I^ederation of the Czechoslovak Co-operative Distributive Societies ((?s- 
ifcdnl svciz I'csko.slovmiik'^ch druitilmi kommnnkh) does not fonn small 
co-oi)erative di.stributive socieLies, but encourages the amalgamation of 
isolated societies into co-operative .societies embmeing a whole region. 
Such are the societies of Plzen, Brno, and Moravskd Ostrava, whidi con¬ 
tain so great a number of members that they can compare with the largest 
co-operative distributive societies in Phirope; in some places these large 
co-operative societies supply as many as 250,000 pensons. • 

On the other hand, other groups of co-operators fonu local co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies which often even confine themselves to the 
members of a political party, but the.se .societies cannot hope for any great 
succe.ss. 
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The small increase (130) in the mimljer of agricullurul co-oixirative 
societies is due, in the main, to the fonnatioii of societies for taking col¬ 
lective leases of land; these are established by the social-democratic paity, 
which sees in them a step towards the realization of its collectivist pro¬ 
gramme, in so far as the land is concerned. However, these tendencies 
encounter strong opposition in the character of the Czechoslovak small 
farmers, who wish to make the large estates their own individual property. 
Amongst the other agricultural co-operative societies of which the number 
is increasing at present, may be mentioned the district co-operative stores 
and the co-operative societies for the supply of electricity. 

It may be added that it is particularly the Czechoslovaks who take 
part in this movement. Of 1,053 co-operative societies formed in 1918 
and 1919 barely roo were German societies. 


ITALY. 

CO-OPERATIVE LAND-HOLDING SOCIETII^S. (i) 

SOURCES: 

Bbtlixcce (Prof, ArloUo): Come si risolvc la questionc agraria in Romagna. Ravcnnc, Tip. Ra- 
vegnana, 1920. 

CasNABOU (Dolt. Emiliano): l«a ooopeiaaione agraria uel Venclo. La Cooperazionc A^Hcola^ 
No 5-6. Bologne, X March 1920. 


(i) We have hitherto reudered the Italian expression ** affitiama colkHiva ” by the ex¬ 
pression “ coUccUve lease,” which is approximately a lilenil tronshilion. Though orlgintilly 
referring to the fonn of tenure under which societies of agricultural labourcih ocvtipicd land, 
tile expression “ affiiUtnxa colkttm ” came to l>e applied to the society itself. The societies, 
however, also occupy land by oilier tenures, .such as owncwliip or prodiicv-sharing leiLincy 
(inenzadria or cohnia paniaria)^ so that tlie cxpres.sion does not always corresiwmd even to 
the form of tenure. The expression “ affiiUmta tnlUHiva ” is axmmonly applied to all soe- 
ieties which, as such, occupy land, whatever may be the form of tenure, but its unsuitability 
has been recogniaed and the expression ** cooperativa agricoJa ” is sometimes subslilulcd 
for it. This has the disadvantage of being a specialized asc of an expression which has also 
a wider meaning. We have thought it better to adopt the expression “ co operative land¬ 
holding society ’* as a translation both of ** affitiansa colktHva,** when it refers to the society 
and not to the form of tenure, and of “ cooperativa agricola ” when used in the sjxiciaUzed 
sense. The expression “ co-operative fanning society ” has been used in some Itnglish public¬ 
ations as a tra^lation of “ affUtanza collettiva^'* but it suggests that the society itself farms 
the land and iCis is only true of the ” affiUanxa colUtiiva a conduzione unita.** It should also 
be noted that when we speab of “ labourers* societies ** in this connection, the word labourer 
is a translation of the Italian “ lamntore ** and is to be understood in a wide sense and not 
as applying merely to wage-earning labourers; it includes procluce-sliariiig tenants {coUmi) 
and even small peasant-proprietors. 
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Casalini (Miii'io): 11 crudilo allc tw^in'ralivcagrUok*. // i'lllaginio cd i Ctf;»/>/,ISo. 47. Iklilan- 
Rome, 27 November xg^o. 

Del Bo (Carlo): T^c aCatltin^c coUettive in Seiiato. A proivHSito rlclle reecuti diacussioni. 
Cooperazione Popolare, No i, Rome, 2 Jamiary 1921. 

Drago (Giuseppe); Relazioue siil iiioviiiienio wopexxiUvo in SieHia, CaUmia, 1921. 

E. C.: lucMo c fuixziojmxuciiio dcllc tiDOlllaiusc colletlivc. Coupcrasionc Popohm', No 26. Rome, 
24 Jtmcigai. 

Earabou (Giovuimi): lyti Soeietu auotiiitia c«x>peratlvu aifricoln di hivoro di Fonionclle 
(Parma). La Cooperazione Agricola, No 3>4. Rome, 15-28 FelEtiary 1921. 

Gorki (O.): bomixea del lulilondo c lo Stato. La Cooperazione Italiana, No 1439. Milan, 

^ XI Ppbrxaory 1921. 

PXvxrakx (DoU. ISglsto): lya cooperazione agricola ncl Vcronebc. La Coopirazmie Anricolaf 
No 5-6. Bologna, x March 1920. 

FiNOTTi (Alfredo): lya coopemzioue nel Roggiono. La Rivista della Cooperazione^ No 6. Rome, 
June 1921. 

PiPiTONB (Francesco): X^tx cooperazione in Sicilia. La Cooperazione Sicilia7ia, No 12. Palermo, 
20 December 1920. 

RiGum (Biagio): I,a conduzione privata e la conduzionc coopemliva della terra. La Cco- 
perazionc Agricola, No 7-8. Rome, 15-30 April 1921. 

Rossetti (Dott. Eurico): I^’Assodozionc gcucrolc degli opciai braedanti del Commie di 
Ravenna. Reprinted from La Rivisia della Cooperazione, No 6. Rome, June 1921. 

Sat^i (Italo): Movimento cooperativo agdoolo della provincia di Parma. Rclozionc sub 
Tesercizio 19x9. Panne, 1920. 

Samoggia (Massimo): X,a propricGi ierricia dellc cooperative. Perdhd si formi c pcrch6 sia 
conservata. La Cooperazione Agricola, No 3-4. Rome, 15-28 February 1921. 

Serpxeri (Arxigo): Studi sui contratti agrari. Bologna, Zanichclli, 19 0. 

Vassallo (Dott. Cesare): Stato della cooperazione ngricolain Sidlia. /.a Cooperazione Agricola, 
No 23-24. Bologna, X5 December 1920. 

VxROiLii (Filippo); XyC aiHItanze agtarie cooperative. La Rifofina Agtaria, No 6. Parma, 
Juno lyjx. 

IL MOVIMENTO COOPERATIVO INT Xtalia. UfHcio statistico dclla T^cga Nozionolc dellc Coope¬ 
rative. MiUui, 1920. 

X;b APPiTTANZE coLiETTiVE IN IXATJA, Fcderozioiie Nazionalc dclle Cooperative Agricole. Bo¬ 
logna, 1920. 

CoopisRATiVB AGRICOLE DEL Ravennate. XI Gionialc d'Italia Agficolo, No 49 - Rome, 19 
December 1920. 

XL CONSORZIO AUTONOMO D 19 LLE COOPIfKATXVE PEUA PROVINCIA DI XiAVX^NNA. Rclazloue 
del Couslglio d’Axnxiiinlstruzione nelki seduta del 24 aprile T(;eT. ll Sindacato ioo- 
perativo, No 19. Roma, Dec<*mber t9ao. 

lyA GRAVE jjUESTTONE DEL LATn^ONDo *E LA COOPXSRAZION1S. I^ Coopcrazhfie lUtUana, No 1425. 
Milan, 5 November 1920. 

X,B COOPERATIVE PER ACQUISTO E PRAZXONAM 3 WXO DELLA TlfiRRA. BnilCa del XyOVOrO C dcllu 

Cooperazione. Milan, 1921. 

Fbdbrazionb Nazxonaxa^ dvxle Cooperative agricolb. Assembxea qenerale dbi socx. 
REIAZIONE del CONSXGLXO di AMMZNISTRAZXONE PISR IL X920. Bologna, 1921. 

Movimento cooperativo parmensis dx consumo b agricolo. Rclazioni al Congresso 5-8 
June X92X. Ioanna, 1921. 

I;B cooperative per la CONDDZIONE DEI TERREKI NBLLA PROVINCIA DI MANTOVA. La Coope^ 
razione Agricola, No 9-Z0. Rome, 15-31 May 1921. 

RELAZIONE PRBSENTATA ATX’ASSEMBIJBA GX^ERALE del CONSORZIO XnxOVINCXALE Dl^LE COO¬ 
PERATIVE AGRARIB DI BOLOGNA. La CoopcTOzione Agricola, No 9-10. Rome, 15-31 
May 192 z. 
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lu dibatssiuj> the new leiidenccb which have luaniiesleil themselves 
in the modification of agricultural agreements (i) we had occasion to note 
tliat one of the most striking and characteristic features of Italian rural 
economy since the war lias l^n the great movement whereby the status 
of the peasantry is being raised towards that ol indei>etident farmers. 
This movement takes place in varioits ways, begixmint> with the various 
forms of limited participation in the businchs of the farm and passing 
to tenancy and to ownersliip, and lias assumed a notable development in 
the form of co-operative land-holding societies {ajfitlanze collettive). Al¬ 
though we have already spoken of this development (2), the desirability 
of better fiidng the principal types, of indicating the more important 
problems concerning them and of bringing up to date the information 
premously published, induces us to return to the subject. 

§ I. The various types ov co-operative i.\nd iioedincj society. 

The co-operative land-holding societies, as the reader is aware, are 
associations of agricultural labourers formed for tlie purpose of obtaining 
the use of land to cultivate. This is done in most cases by means of a 
letting agreement, but in some cases by means of a prodiice-.sliaring 
agreement {mczzadtia, leruena, etc.) or by means of a jmrcliase agreement. 
These different methods result in three distinct forms: collective leases 
[affittame collettive), collective produce-sharing tenancies [mczsudric collet- 
Uve), and collective ownership {firo/)rictA colldtiva). It is, however, 
customary to apply the term afflttanza colkttiva to the association which 
undertakes the management of the land, whatever may be tlie form 
of agreement by which the land has been obtained. 

As they spread throughout the country — and it is this which it 
is important to make clear — the co-operative land-holding societies had 
to adapt themselves to tlie different methods of obtaining and ocaipying 
land in vogue in different districts. Tints, when the landowners were 
willing to let to the agricultural labourers’ societies land already organ¬ 
ized and equipped for cultivation as produce-sharing or other tenancies 
(divided, that is, into holdings each of which is entrusted for cultivation, 
under a special agreement, to a family of ’[woduce-sharing tenants or of 
rent-paying tenants), societies of produce-sharing or other tenants were 
formed for taking collective leases of laud for cultivation in separate 
holdings {affiitanze coUeitivc a conduzione divisa). Of this form, of whidi 
we shall presently speak more fully, some examples are to be found in 
the provinces of Reggio Emilia and of Bologna and a larger number in 
the province of Milan and of Bergamo; it is now beginning to obtain a 
foothold also in Toscany. 

In like manner the co-operative land-holding societies, as they began 
to spread in Sicily, in Southern Italy (Apulia, Calabria) and in Eatinm, 


(1) See our issue of November 1920. 

(2) See our issues ol May and August 1918 and of Aiigusl-September-Novcmber 1919. 
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had to adapt themselves either to the local coiuhlions in roi^ard to land 
tenure [latifimdia), or to the usunl a£»reemciils for llie hirin^j; of land, or 
even to the needs of the labourers of those roj^ioiis. I'lie labourers there 
aspire, not so much to take up geiieml farminj:; on their own account, 
as to have at their disposal a piece of land on which they can cultivate 
produce mainly for their own consumption. Tlie a.i»ricultural labourers' 
associations are therefore formed for the puqiose of renting a farm or 
part of a farm, but the laud is afterwards divided into lots and distributed 
amongst the members with special agreements. JCven this type of co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding society may be considered as being worked on the 
system of separate management, but, in comparison with the laiuls 
already divided into holdings previously referred lev, there are in this 
case not only a different reason for the labourers' associations and a 
different origin, but even a different organization of the lands rented. 
We may call tliis form the co-operative land-holding society worked on 
the allotment system {affiftanza colletiiva ad azienda qitoHzMa). 

After these remarks we may pass to speak briefly of the working of 
the various types of co-operative land-holding society. 

(a) Co-operative Land’-holdinfi Sociciin with Join! MmiaffmenL — In 
this case the farm is managed and carried on directly by an association of 
agricultural labourers us a single luidertaking, on the same lines as the eco¬ 
nomically managed large holdings of North Italy, The individual farmer is 
replaced by the society which has taken the farm. I/ike the farmer, the soci¬ 
ety has at its disposal the land and a fixed working capital; it engages a 
permanent staff, with yearly wages, to look after the stock au<l the machin¬ 
ery ; it engages casual labourers by the day at so much per hour — and, for 
some crops, with an agreement for sharing in the produce — for carrying 
out other work on the farm ; but with tliis difference tluit the staff, whether 
penuanent or casual, is selected from among the members. A worker on 
the farm, as a meml>er, has a right to share in the net profits of the undertiik- 
ing; as a worker lu‘ has only a right to his wages and to the agreed i>ropor- 
tion of the produce. The societies provides for the management and di¬ 
rection of the farm through its committee ami ofiieers ; often also by means 
of persons specially engaged (te<dmical anannger, aocoimtant) and ])aid 
according to the terms of a s])eeial agn^einenl. If a society has rented 
more than one farm, a manager is idaeed over each of them to direct and 
supervise the work. 

Ill regard to the labour Te<]uitecl, we must consider the cases in which 
the number of members is either more than sufllcicnt for the work to be 
done or is insufficient. In the first case, which is the most usual, the work 
is done by the members in ttirn, taking account, however, of their circum¬ 
stances. The members who are not emifloyed on the Socicty\s fanu 
go to work on private farms. In the second case, the society engages 
such additional labourers as nuiy be re<j[uired. But iu general the tcnclenc)^ 
is to take land in proportion to the number of members and to the labour 
available in the district, so as to avoid unemployment. 

As to the wages paid to the pennanent find lemporary si a IT, the sooie- 
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ties adopt llie local rates. As surety for the obligations assinned by tlie 
society towards tliiid paities and to overcome tlie initial dinicnllies of 
the undertaking, in some societicvS a portion, varying from lo to 25 per cent., 
of the wages is held back, being treated as a loan for an indtdinitc period 
made by the member to the society; in other sociclics a sp<‘cinl ledncod 
rate of wages is adopted; in others it is required that each mcmiber shall 
do a certain number of days work on the society\s farm, either without 
pa3nixeut or by way of loan for an indefinite period or as a means of acquir¬ 
ing new shares in the society. 

(b) Co-operative Land-holding Societies xvith Separate Manage¬ 
ment, — In this case the land is divided into so many small holdings, 
each of which is provided with a dwelling-house, with outhouses and other 
buildings required for the farm or the family which cultivates it (cellar, 
bakehouse, pig-sty, henhouse, etc.). On each holding the crops are 
grown in rotation and the meadow always occupies an important place. 
The holding is generally taken under a produce-sharing agreement, but 
sometimes it is rented. In the former case the landloul supplies the 
land, pa3n[ng the taxes upon it, part of the fixed capital (stock and ma¬ 
chinery), paying a proportion of the taxes, and part of the working 
capital: the tenant supplies all the labour, part of the fixed capital and 
part of the working capital. The produce and the profits are divided 
between landlord and tenant in proportions which vary according to tlxe 
district and according to the nature of the produce. The holding is 
managed by the landowner, either directly or through an agent. 

In the case of rented land the working of the holding is simpler; tlie 
landlord gives the land for a fi^xed yearly rent, paying all the taxes upon 
it; the tenant supplies the fixed and working capital (paying the corres¬ 
ponding taxes) and the labour and manages the holding. The produce 
and the profits belong to the tenant. 

The member who takes a holding is responsible to tlxe society, which, 
in turn, is responsible to the landowner for all the members, in regard to 
the payment of the rent or the fulfilment of the terms of the agreement. 

In the interest of the members generally and to make it possible to 
introduce on each holding the technical means which the iudivichuil meinbers 
would not be in a position to adopt, the society provides for the collective 
purchase of agricultural requisites, for the sale of j)roduco, for the carrying 
on of those inditstries, such as wine-making and chec^se-muking, which 
cannot be carried on by individuals?, and for the purchase siiid joint use 
of costly machinery*. The society, moreover, through its committee 
and of&cers and even through persons specially engaged undertakes the 
technical management of the land. 

(c) Co-operative Land-holding Societies Worked on the Allotment 
System, — It has been noted that this form of co-operative land-holding 
arises most often through the renting, either by direct agreement or by 
a decree of the prefect, of laige holdings [latijondi) or parts of .such holdings. 
Many labourers’ associations belonging to this group were formed in 
1919 in Apulia, Calabria, Latium and Sicily, to take advantage of the 
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decarees isbued by the Government during the war {Decree of 14 February 
1918 on Agriailtural Mobilization) and after the war (Decree of 2 Sept¬ 
ember 1919 oil the Requisition of Uncultivated or Badly Cultivated 
I^auds) whereby farmers who were not adtivating tlieir lands on lines 
which corresponded to the exigencies of the nionient were compelled to 
modify their methods of cultivation in order to meet those exigencies 
itnder penalty of the requisition of the laud and its subsequent assign¬ 
ment to labourers’ associations, subject to the jrayment of rent through 
the Government to the landowner. In accordance with these decrees, 
many farms were requisitioned and assigned to agricultural co-operative 
societies in various parts of Italy, but particularly in the four regions 
mentioned. 

The working of the large holdings is well known. Mo.st of the land is 
laid down to grass, and there are a few buildings for the permanent staff 
(managers, watchmen, herdsmen). Tire grass-land is grazed by tlie farmer’s 
stock. Cereals are cultivated either directly, by means of casual labomers, 
or under produce-sharing agreements in wliicli the farmer amfines himself 
to supplying the land (all the rest being supplied by the sub-tenant), subject 
to tlie right to receive a share in tlie produce varying according to the 
locality and the productivity of the laud. The casual labourers and the sub¬ 
tenants do not live on the land but often at a considerable distance from it. 

When the management of a fanu of this kind is undertaken by agri¬ 
cultural labourers’ as.sociations, the members aim at acquiring as much 
laud as may be necessary to enable them to cultivate imrticularly the 
grain which may be neces.sary for their resijectivc families during tlie whole 
year. The land is distributed as re(|,uired amongst the members, who hand 
over to the society a part of the produce grown or pay it a rent proportionate 
to the total rent whidi the society pays to the landowner. To prevent 
this system from rapidly cxliaustiug the fertility of the soil, some socie¬ 
ties in.si.st upon a rotation whereby tlie cultivation of grain alternates with 
that of an annual vegetable crop (besms, sulla-clover). 

The allotment-holders often furnish directly all the work necessary 
for the oiltivation of the cnqis. lyattcrly a tendency has sliown itself 
to carry out jointly some of the more costly opcnitions, such as motor- 
ploughing and threshing. 

The society purcluises chemical fertilizers and distributes them, for 
cash, to the members in accordance with their resixictive needs. 

These !ire the princqml types of Co-operative land-holding. We will 
now examine sepanitcly the problems whieli are most important in regard 
to them and give rise to keen (Uscu8.siou, the problems, that is. of 
credit, of the method of acquiring land to cultivate, and of assistancss 
in management and in tccluiical questions. 

§ 2. Crboit. 

The co-operative laud-holding societies being formed by labourers of 
small means must necessarily have recourse in large measure to credit in or¬ 
der to obtain a large part of the sums requited for taking and working the 
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farms. It will be readily understood, in view of the great desire of the peas¬ 
ants to acquire land, of the high price of land and of the high rents, tus well 
as of the equipment which is required for a scientilic and intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, that the need of credit has considerably increased in recent years. On 
the other hand, the necessity of organizing a .service of credit vsuited to the 
special conditions and exigencies of this type of association induced the Oov- 
emment to create a Land and Agricultural Credit Section in the National 
Credit Institute for Co-operation, to which the agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties principally have recourse (Decree-Law of 23 April igzo, No. 516). 
This section will undertake to furnish credit to the univvnM agrarie (i) 
and agricultural labourers’ associations legally recognize<l either in the 
form of co-operative societies or otherwise wliich arc owners or tenants 
of land or have in any way obtained possession of land. As we noted in a 
recent article (2) the Section is authorized to carry on the fo^^owing business : 
(«) To make loans of working capital for the management of land, the ordin¬ 
ary cultivation of land, or for the manipulation of produce ; [b) to make 
logns for land improvement and for transfoTinatiou from one kind of cultiv¬ 
ation to another; (r) to make mortgage loans for the purchase of laud, 
for the redemption of dues and for land improvement up to 80 per cent, 
of the purchase price or of the estimated value of the land. The vSectiou 
has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of which 
25,000,000 liras were assigned to it by tlie State as a special contribution 
without interest, 15,000,000 liras contributed by the Opera mzionale per 
i comhattevH and 10,000,000 liras by the National Social Insurance Fund. 
The State has also advanced other 50,000,000 liras in the form of a loan 
for working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 per cent, to the 
payment of interest on mortgage loans. When the Section has invested 
half of its own capital in mortgage loans it can issue land bonds to the 
amount of ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed by the mortgages, 
under rules similar to tliose which' are in force for the bonds of land credit 
institutions. 

The formation of this Section, marking the definite participation of 
the State in the work of financing these societies, is the niOwSt striking in¬ 
stance of the facilities which Inive been accorded to them. The v^ection is 
in fact, a kind of bank for the peasants’ associations, evStablislied in Italy 
and authorized to carry on three forms of credit — for land purchase, 
for improvements, and for working capital. In view of the sum fixed, 
it may be considered as a first experiment which is being made and it 
is particularly important at the present moment in whicli all initiatives 


(i) By this expression is unrlcrstoo'l the sc^deties which have t)eenf()rme<l in sonic cixcamnucs 
in I/atium and other provinces of the former Papal SltLtcsforexcrcidnganddefeudinj^lhe com¬ 
munal rights of sowing, grazing, wood-cutting, etc. for the bcncdl of the rural community, 
or for the cultivation of the public lauds, whether these are regulated by the I^aw of 4 August 
1891, No. 397, or by the communal or provincial law, or by the provisions relating to corporate 
bodies. 

(3) “ Recent I<egislation relating ix> Agricultuial Credit,’^ in our issue of 1931. 
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are of value which tend to the better holution of the land problem, in the 
general interest of production. 

{Similar fuuctionh were assigned (Decree-law of 7 June 1930, No. 775) 
to the Agi icultural Credit Section of the Hank of Sicily, in respect of 
the co-operative landholding societies of that region. 

Ihirtlier, as the avopemtive .v)cieties hecf)nie consolidated the iio.s8i- 
bility presents itself of also obtaining financial aid from other institutions 
working in the various districts in which they are situated. Thus credit 
has been granted to the co-operative land-holding societies by the Savings 
Banks of Milan, of Reggio Ihuilia, of Mirandola (I’rovince of Modena), 
of Piacenza, etc., and b> various other institutions, such as popular banks, 
agricultural banks, etc., us well as by the Credit Institute for Co-operative 
Societie,s, of MUan, batterly it has also been suggested that it might be desir¬ 
able that the w-operatively organized labourers should themselves a.ssist 
in providing directly, as far as is pos.sible and where it is jjossible, the credit 
required for their own societies. It is |K)inted out tbit in Italy many credit 
institutions Ciirry on a i>io.si)erous busine.ss on the basis of the deposits of 
ample labourei's and snuill farmers, and the.se deposits might, as the result of 
energetic action on the part of the agricultural labourers’ otganizations, 
contribute to the formation of .special credit institutions for the agricultural 
co-operative societies. There are some co-o])erative societies whicli, in con¬ 
formity with this order of ideas, have established a sy.steni of deposits and 
have obtained moderately satisfact ory risnults. But, even admitting that in 
this manner the provision of credit for these societies might be thus to 
some degree facilitated, it must be recognized that, however great might 
be the efforts made by the labourers and the guarantees offered by the or¬ 
ganizations with which we are dealing, credit institutions of the kind 
contemplated would not be in a jjosition to dispose of all the means requir¬ 
ed by the vast movement for the taking of collective leases and for the ac- 
qui,sition of land by peasant’s associations. 

Mention must also Iw made of tlie Hank of I/al>our and of Co-oper¬ 
ation, formed in on the initiative of tlie Catholic credit institutioms 
belonging to the Italian Hanking hVileratiou, with the object of placing the 
advantsiges of credit and of .saving at the dis])o.Siil of production and of 
labour. This Hunk, in acconlance with its programme, grants loans 
to co-opemtive societies for the ac<iuisition and division of land. 


§ d. I/ANI) KOU CtU/riVATlON. 

The diffiadties which the co-operative land-holding societies encounter 
in obtaining land to cultivate ate by no means inainsiderable. They 
have obtained it for the mo.st part from private owners. Hut in recent 
years letting agreements have frequently l)een made between imblic 
bodies (notably henevoleut institutions) which po,ssess land and co-oper¬ 
ative societies. As wo shall presently .see there are now many eo-openitivo 
societies which cultivate laud belonging to public IwKlies in the provinces 
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of Ravenna, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza, Mantua, 
Cremona, Milan and Novara. 

The letting of public lands to co-operative societies is regulated by 
the Decree-I^aws of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676, and of 4 Atigust 1918, 
No. 1,218(1). The latter Decree, which.replaces the former, empowers 
the provincial and conununal administrations and public charitable ins¬ 
titutions to let lands belonging to them to co-operative societies by pri¬ 
vate treat3^ subject to the authorization of the prefect. When the ad¬ 
ministrations decide to adopt the S5^steni of letting by public auction, 
preference must be given to co-operative societievS. In the Decree itself 
rules are laid down regarding the length of the lease (maximum nine years, 
except in the case of lands capable of reclamation or improvement, in which 
case a longer lease is allowed) and regarding the security to be given to 
the body which lets the land (deposit of a half-year's rent to be paid by 
instalments within three years, whereas ordinarily a year’s rent is paid 
on the signing of the agreement or on taking possession of the land). 

These measures favoured in some provinces the agreements between 
public ]podies and the labourer’s societies. It must, however, be remarked 
that the negotiations for the acquisition of land, in particular of land be¬ 
longing to benevolent institutions, encounter a financial difficulty: while, 
in fact, the co-operative societies are interested in keeping the rents low, 
both for their own immediate advantage and to limit the excessive in¬ 
crease in the value of land, which is one of the causes of the high cost of 
living, the benevolent institutions, on the other hand, have need of obtain¬ 
ing high rents from their lands in order to meet the increase in their ex¬ 
penses which has taken place in recent years. The benevolent institutions 
sometimes resolve the question by selling their rural property outright. 
The peasants’ associations oppose this tendency, being contrary to the 
alienation of goods belonging to the benevolent institutions, maintaining 
that they form a public domain which ought to remain such and not pass 
into the ownership of private individuals. The solution of this much dis¬ 
cussed question, which we can only note in passing, can only be foimd 
and in practice often is found in a formula by which the interests of both 
parties are eqxiitably adjusted, to mutual satisfaction. 

Many see in the large estates an important source of land which 
could be granted to labourers’ associations. They are very extensive 
and their transformation is a national problem of primary importance. 
It may be noted that the bills for dealing with the large estates wliich have 


(i) The Senate, when ratifying the Decree of ^ Augubt 1918 at ilb bitting on 10 Dewuxber 
1920, xnade considerable anaendmcnlb to it, directed principally to better guaiimtceing the 
public bodies to whom the land belonged, the technical interebtb of agricultural production 
and the associated cultivators themselves, both in regard to the technical and flnaucial capac* 
ity of the co-operative societies, to the fixing of reasonable reutb and to the reviswm of the 
rents in the c’ase of agreements for long periods. The hill embodying the IX'tTcc is now 
before the Chamber of Deputies for approval, having been prcbcuted at tbe silling of S7 Jan¬ 
uary 1931 (Camera dei Deputati: Afit Parlammitari, No, 1,189), 
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recently been laid before Parliament (those introduced by Palcioni, Mi- 
clieli and Giuffrida) arc all based on their subdivision into holdings to be 
assigned directly or through the medium of co-operative societies to per¬ 
sons who will cultivate them. But as the problem of transforming the 
system of cultivation of the large estates is very complicated, rccj[itiring 
uniformity of plan and of direction and large rcvsources which are not at 
the disposal of the small fanner, whether individually or grouped in asso¬ 
ciations, it is urged by some pennons that the State acting through an 
independent State institution, endowed with the requisite powers and 
means, should nationalize the large estates and carry out the necessary 
works of improvement. The execution of these works would be entrusted 
to the co-operative labour societies, while the cultivation of the land, when 
improved, would be entrusted to co-operative land-holding societies under 
letting agreements. 


§ 4. Assistance) in TE)CHNiCAn questions and in managkmjcnt. 

Another problem of capital importance for the land-holding societies 
is that of assistance in technical questions and in management. Por the 
scientific cultivation and the management of the land acquired it is 
indispensable to have the assistance of a technical manager and of a 
secretary-book-keeper who can make clear the position of the undertaking 
and enable it to take advantage ol farming conditions and of the state 
of the market. Now co-operative land-holding societies are not always 
in a position to appoint officers or committees with the necessary 
technical or administrative capacity, as tliis involves heavy expenses 
often out of proportion to their means. Hence the necessity of combining 
the co-operative societies of each province in groups to provide jointly 
those teclmical and administrative services which the associations could 
not individually provide. Provincial federations of co-operative land- 
holding .societies have been formed with this object at Reggio limilia, at 
Bologna, at Milan, at Modena, and at Trapani, while some provincial 
federations of productive, labour and distributive societies have formed 
special sections for the co-operative land-holding societies — at Ravenna, 
Parma, Perrara, Cremona, Pavia, Mantua, Venice, Bari and Catanzaro. 
The objects of these rcderatioiis and sections of federations, which are 
now everywhere making themselves felt, are: to supply technical assis¬ 
tance to the affiliatocl societies by means of a qualified staff who, in the 
case of some of the federations, hold agriailtural degrees ; to give them 
assistance iu bookkeeping, in some cases the accounts of every afiiliated 
society being kept at the oflBice. of the federation; to hdp them in 
negotiating for new land and in some cases (Ravenna, Bologna, Reggio 
Emilia, Cremona, Milan) to take land directly and sub-let it to affiliated 
co-opemtive societies without increase of rent or with a very small 
increase sufficient to cover exi)enses. The federations also assist the 
co-operative societies in negotiations lor obtaining the necessary advances 
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from credit institutions, in the purchuvse of agricultural requisites and 
in all business traUvSactions. 

To give unifoniiity to the movement, to assist theliibourersin thefonu- 
ation of co-operative land-holding societies and in taking land, particularly 
in districts where there are no organizations for these pur])()ses, to obtain 
agricultural requisites for the societies on the best posvsiblc terms by means 
of joint purchase, to provide for the insurance of their buildings and pro¬ 
duce against the various risks to wliich they are ex])osed, there was 
formed at Bologna the National Federation of Co-operative Ivandholding 
Societies {Federazione Nazionale dclle Cooperative Agricolc), to which are 
afifiliated the land-holding societies and their provincial federations (i). 
It acts through four sections, namely, the Secretariate, which besides 
co-ordinating the different branches of the federation's work, carries on 
the work of promoting co-operation and of as'^isting the societies; the J busi¬ 
ness Sections, which obtains agricultural re(iuisites for the societies and 
in 1920 sold goods to the value of about 14,000,000 liras; the Insurance 
Section, which provides insurance against hail, fire and accidents for the 
affiliated societies and in 1920, the first year of its working, assured val¬ 
ues amounting to 81,000,000 liras; and the Bookkeeping vSection, which 
acts as cashier for the Federation, keeps its accounts, and adjusts the 
financial relations between the Federation and the co-operative societies 
which do business with it.^ 

Since in this section we have endeavoured to show how assistance an 
technical <iuestions and in management is furnished to the landholding 
societies, we must emphasize the fact that the National Federation has 
in this matter a definite programme, which it is successfully carrying out. 
In fact, it invites technicians having the necessary aptitude for niauaging 
co-operative societies to come to its offices, where they are trained ; they 
are then sent to the local federations to carry on the work of organization 
and of assistance. The Federation tlius aims at being a school for the train¬ 
ing of technicians, well knowing how iuqiortaut good management 
for the success of the co-operative societies, esi>ecially when they are com¬ 
posed of simple labourers transformed into independent fanners. 

§ 5. SoMP: STATXvSTlCS SllOWmS THK 
OP THK CO-OPI 5 RATIVD nAND-nOI^DINO SOCIUTII^XS. 

Having thus indicated some of the principal problems affecting the 
land-holding societies, we now give some statistics regarding their devel¬ 
opment. 

Emilia. — In this region the movement for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies is steadily progressing. 

(1) The societies wliich belong to this Fedeiation, which, in ttun, is afifiliated to the Na¬ 
tional lyeague of Co-opemtivc Societies (Milan) are socialli^tic in chamctcr. The sodciics 
organised by the Catholics, on the other hand, are aniUated, through their provincial feder¬ 
ations, to tlie Italian Co-operative Federation (Kome). 
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lu tlie province of Ravenna the land-holding societicvs are divided into 
two groups of different political complexion: the group belonging to the 
l^'ederation of Co-operative v^ocictic»s (socialist) and the group'belonging 
to the Independent Consortium (republican). 

The rCwSiills obtained by the socialist movement in the last ten years 
maybe thus summarized: 25 co-operative land-holding societies, 8,077 mem- 
l>ers, 4,45-i‘ib hectares of land of wliich the ownership has been acquired, 
3,42J.J9 hectares leased and 170-4.) hectares held on the produce-sharing 
system. In all the societies hold 8,054.98 hectares of land, most of which 
is directly farmed by the societies, the members sharing in the profits, 
but part of which is let on a produce-sharing system to the members 
themselves. 

h^or their part, the republicans have founded the Consortium men¬ 
tioned ; they have also rented land, acquired estates, carried out imj^orl- 
aiit improvement works, started a clieevse-ninkiiig industry, etc. The 
figures for i<)20 relating to the republican group are : 39 societies, 2039.43 
hectares of which the ownership has been acc[uired, 5,(>70.50 hectares leased. 
In aU 7,709 .c) 3, lieotates arc directly funued by tliis group of societies. 
They possess about 800 horses and cattle, a large number of inqdenients 
and various machines belonging to the Consortium. The land is cultiv¬ 
ated by scientific methods. The cultivation of forage crops (artificial 
meadows, and luccrtic), of cereals (wheat, oats, tiitiize) and of iudustrial 
crops (beetroot, tomatoes) are ]>arlicularly flottrisliing. 

The Consortium reguhitcs all the production by means of its affiliated 
societies, at the disposal of each of which arc placed an agricultural expert 
and a secretary. These officials work under the direction of the Agricultur¬ 
al Office and the Accountjiucy ()ffice of the Consortium. The Agricultural 
Office includes a doctor of agriculture and three exjierts with agricultural 
diplomas whose business it is to make iiisi^ecHous, to give instructions and 
to co-ordinate the work of the exi>erts placed in charge of the various 
farms by the co-oi>CTative societies. The agricultural experts number 
more than 40. The Accountancy Office includes a chief accountant, three 
accountants and other bookkeepers. 

The Coiisorliitm, l)(\si(Ies regulating the production, organizes the 
joint purchase of feriilizers, seeds and imi)letneuts and the joint sale of 
the principal kinds of produces a!id trains the staff by means of winter 
courses for tlie agricultural expert's ami secretaries, 

In the Province of Parma, too, the co-operative movciueut initiiited 
with the object of ** increasing agriailtural production, mitigating the 
evil of tmeiuidoymeiil and improving the moral and economic conditions 
of the peasants i,s growing stronger. Some statistics relating to the so- 
cietiCvS affiliated to tlie federation of Co-operative Ivaud-holding f^ocieties 
[Fderaisionc dcllc cooperaiive agn^olc) of Parma are contained in tlie 
following table: 



Co-operative Land-holding Societies in the Province of Parma. 
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Notwitlistaiiclin.u; the losses cMiusetl l)y foot-and-iiioutli disease, the 
a^gre^>ate value of the live stock, as may be seen from tlie tabic, reached 
the sum of i,524,()C)-l litas; the returns from stockbreeding, including 
tlie value of the milk sold and the gross ])rofits on tlie live stock, amoiiut- 
ed to Hras in i(}i8 and to 521,858 liras in iQic). This shows the 

inii)ortance which is attached to this bianch of farming ; in fact about 
one third of the land is devoted to i)ennanent or temporary j)asttire. The 
cultivation of wheat and maize, which yielded an abundant crop in igig, 
conies next in importance. An average yield per hectare of 17.49 quintals 
of wheat and 31.29 <iuiutals of maize was obtained in 1919 as compared 
with yields of 16 and 21 quintals respectively in iqi 8 . It is worth noting 
that agricultural machines are largely used, their total vjilue reaching 
534,607 liras. 

The position in 1920 shows a furtlier increase. The figures relating 
to the nine societies afliliatod to the h'ederation were in fact as follows: 
Area of land cultivated, 2,77().289 hectares; yearly rent, 607,813 liras; 
number of members, i,574 I subscribed capital, 671,491 liras; owned capit{il 
500,95^ ; value of live stock, 3,516,063 liras ; machines and imple¬ 
ments r,o8<j,994 ; other dead stock, 573,307 liras; value of real jiro- 

perty belonging to the socicltes, laud, 3,179,150 liras and buildings, 55,580 
liras. The greatest increases were in the subscribed capital, in the owned 
capital, in the value of the live stock and in tliat of the machines and 
implements. The returns amounted to 4,913,391 liras, including produce 
sold 3,010,867 liras ; gross profit on live stock (not including milk sold) 
996,077 liras ami other items, 897,^^6 liras. The expenses amounted 
to 4,895,885 liras, including wages, 2,519,883; chemical fertilizers, 218,766 
liras ; seeds, sulphur, sulphate of copiwr and other expenses ol cultivati#n, 
883,126 liras, and general expenses, i,274,oz() liras, 

In the pro\nnoe of Keggio Ihnilia, the co-operative movement is 
under the guidance of the provincial federation, which, besides actively 
assisting the federated societies, itself takes land to eiiltivatc it either 
directly or in conjunction with other co-operative societies. ‘The total 
area of land hold in ownershii) or on lease by the 14 co-opt nitive societies 
in the im>viuee and cultivat ed by them aiuouiited in 1920 to 1 ,527 liectares. 
This province is one of the best organized in Italy. 

In the Pvoviiioe of Hologna, too, there is a central organizntion, the 
rrovincial Consortium of Co operative hand hohling Societies {(loyissorzio 
promncialc dellc coopmiiivc aiiricolc), witli 51 affiliated societies in 1920 
cultivating 3,489 hectares of land. In that year the Consortium uuide 
agreeiueuts for renting 2o() holdings (2,612 hectares) at an aggregate rent 
of 1,113,570 liras, assisted the affiliated sociVtics to obtain loans amounting 
to 6,470,000 liras, and made joint purchavses of agricultural requisites 
and other goods to the value of 6,542,700 liras. 

In the Province of Modena there are 35 societies, jxirtly with separate 
managenieut and partly with joint management; at the begiiiuiug of 
1921 nine of these societies cultivatisl 1,770 hectares (1,260 hectares 
rented aiul 510 lied ares owned). 
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This form of co-operation is also spreading in the Provinces of Perrara, 
Piacenza and Porli. 

Lombardy, — The co-operative landholding niovenienl has nuidc re¬ 
markable progress in this region, partiailarly in the Provinces of Milan, 
Bergamo, Pavia, Cremona and Mantua. In November 1920 there were 
16 societies with separate management and ii societies with joint man¬ 
agement in the Province of Milan> the total area occupied being aboirt 4,500 
hectares. These societies were affiliated to the Interprovincial Agriail- 
tural Federation. 

In the Province of Cremona, in April 1920, ii societies affiliated to 
the Provincial Federation held on lease a total of about 972 hectares. 

The co-operative land-holding movement has lately developed in a 
striking manner in the Province of Mantua, where on 31 December 1920 
there were 20 societies cultivating about 2,300 hectares wliich they rented 
or occupied under a produce-sharing tenancy. 

Co-operative ladholding societies have begun to be formed in the Pro¬ 
vince of Brescia, 

Venetia. — The societies which cultivate land, whether under joint 
or separate management, are working satisfactorily in the Provinces oi 
Rovigo, of Venice (940 hectares held in ownersliip), and of Verona (1,560 
hectares rented). 

Piedmont, — In this region, too, some land-holding societies have 
recently been formed. To those in the Provinces of Novara and of Ver- 
celli, of which we have previously spoken, were added those of the Pro¬ 
vince of Alessandria where the labourers on the one hand and the small 
farmers on the other have formed promising societies. 

• Tuscany, — Co-operative landholding societies are only to be found 
in the Province of Grosseto, where in July 1920 they cultivated 180 hec¬ 
tares of rented land. 

Sicily, — The co-operative land-holding societies in Sicily arose out 
of the defence associations \lc^h€ di rcsistcnzu) and were formed both by 
socialists and by Catholics (x). To-day they number more than 100, 
counting only those which are actually working and not those rec'cntly 
formed by ex-service men. In the Province of Caltatiiscttii there are 25, 
which cultivate about 20,000 hectares of land, and in the Provine'e of Tra¬ 
pani there are 12. 

The number of members is always considerable, varyitig from 200 to 
3,000 for each society. The capital is generally small, which depends 
principally on the fact that many of the societies have taken the form of 
societies with unlimited liability and so can obtain credit in i)roportion 
to the capital possessed by the members. There are, however, some wsocie- 
ties, particularly those which were formed a considerable time ago, with 

(1) Ott the ori>?iu of Uie land-holcliti}? societies in Sidly, sec Vol VI (Ptirt. IV, Chapter V) 
of the “ Inchicsta parlamentare suUe condizioni dei conladini nellc proviude nieridiouali e 
aeJla Sicilia Relatione del deloj^ato tecnico, prof. Oiovatml T,orx-nzoni, ” Rome, 1900 £ind 
iqio. 
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a compiiratively lur^L>e such, for extiiiiple, as that of Marsala, with 

more than 116,000 liras of capital (])aid-up share capital and rcvserve fund) ; 
that of Monte S. (Hiiliano, with 111,000 liras of capital; that of Paceco, 
65,000 liras ; that of Villarosa, ^7,000 liras, etc. "rhe luaiia,element is usual¬ 
ly in the hands of capable ])er.soiis. The leiises are getieriilly for periods 
of 6 years, but are sometinies for o. 13 or more years. The lauds held, 
wliich always belong to private owners, are in general of considerable ex¬ 
tent ; the Co-operative lyand-holdhig Society of Marsala cultivatCvS 2,200 
hectares; the People’s Co-operative J^eague of Marsala, 1,960 hectares; 
the Co-operative Society of IMonte vS. (litiHauo, 1,300 hectares; the Co-oper¬ 
ative Society of Paceco, 1,370 hectares; the Co-operative Society of Val- 
guamera, 1,043 hectares; the Co-operative Society' of’Villarosa, 1,800 
hectares; the Co-operative Society of Terranova, 1,350 hectares. 

The lands now rented by the co-operative societies were always pre¬ 
viously cultivated on a produce-sharing system in which the landowner 
received two-thirds of the produce (Icncria) ; the societies, having done 
away with the produce-sharing system, have cultivated the land on a two 
course rotation of beans and wlicat or other leguminous plants and cereals. 
The general production appreciably increased. The area cultivated by 
each member varies from i to 5 hectares. The peasants live on the 
land if there are hoUvses for them or if straw-cabins are built for them; 
otherwise they live in the villages. ITnquestionably the i>easant who 
belongs to a co-operative societiy gains more than a peasant of the 
same class who does not belong to a society. He has been able, by be¬ 
coming a member of the society, to accpiire land without the intervention 
of the gabcllotio and in obtaining agricultural reciuisitcs to eliminate the 
various niiddlenien. The co-operative societies, thanks to the abolition 
of the produce-sharing system, on account of which half of the land 
remained unproductive, and by bringing under cultivation all the land 
rented, have rendered considerable service to the conimtuiity at large; 
although there are no precise statistics it may be estimated that about 
100,000 hectares of land have been brought under cultivation in Sicily 
by the a)-operative land-holding societies. 

To sum up : Prom the foregoing stutislios and from others which for 
the sake of brevity we omit, it a]>pears that the co-oporative land-holding 
societies, though meeting with serious difticulties both teclmictil and finan¬ 
cial, have already iiuide good in many different parts of Italy. It may 
be said that the experimental i)eriod has l)een passed through and that 
the societies are increasing in number and strength and, thanks also to 
the recent credit facilities accorded to them in au organized fonn by the 
State, are in a fair way to becoming au important factor in the national 
economy, while by ensuring the peaceful transfer of the ownership of 
the land to those who directly cultivate it, UvS they have long and keenly 
desired, they are removing the possibility of conflicts which might be pre¬ 
judicial to agricultural production. 
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MISCELI.ANEOUS INFORMATION RElyATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


FRANCE. 

THB lyARGE MTJTUAI, I<IVE STOCK INSUKANCB COMPANIES IN 1920 — VAttius. 
PaiiSj 2S August 1921. 

Owing to the increase in the value of live stock, the large mntnal live 
stock insurance companies have done a considerable business in 1920, of 
which the Argus gives the following summar>": 

Business done by the Mutual Insurance Companies, 


Naxacs 

of the coiutKinles 

rieadqua tiers 

lii 

Valncb 

assuied 

fr. 

Receipts 

1 fr. 

3 

Num¬ 

ber 

vObses 

Amount 

it. 

Reserve 
fnndb 
nt the 
cud of 
the ycttf 

Avenir. 

Paris 

ia,300 

61,959,867 

X 830,537 

953 

1,514,760 

527,871 

Bitail. 

Paxis 

36b 

363,61? 

12,745 

8 

3,922 


Bon l<aboureur. 

Dieux 

3,701 

ai,33S,t8s 

779,300 

3x8 

545,321 

78,804 

Cultivateurs i^uuls . . . 

Nantes 

2,325 

2,89s,988 

61,544 

103 

30.81s 

9,812 

r^eration dcs a^iicul- 
teuxs franyttis. 

Paris 

5f-*50 

2X,760,125 

1,033,855 

335 

49',854 

44,380 

P^^tion Nationale . . 

Pans 

3,03s 

12,031,0x4 

773,338 

231 

309,850 

— 

Garantle F^d^rale. . . . 

Paris 

6,473 

30,560,800 

1,280,793 

680 

6«i.768 

139,976 

Mntuelle R^gionale Agri- 
cole. 

Chartres 

10,938 

63,617,340 

1,868,3X2 

667, 

1, *38,281 

495,000 

Matcmelle. 

Dteuy 

500 

3,03M8 o 

109,132 

6x 

109,132 

15,130 

Muiuelle Percheroune. . 

Nogent-le-Botrou 

14,874 

30,338,520 

1,179,654 

549 

5x2,646 

400,000 

Pi^voswnte. 

Souppes 

933 

2,500,000 

80,000 

46 

70,010 

29,836 

XTnion F^diiale de Prance 

Paris 

12,270 

414*8,163 

1,152,104 

718 

583,770 

1,465,864 

Almelo. 

Almelo 

(Holland) 

7,073 

30,237,629 

1,202,331 

571 

754,482 

528,984 

Total . . . 


70,255 

343.073,723 

11,368,617 

5,240 

6,856,6x1 

3,738,654 
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llOlJyAND 

rilK INvSlTRAxVClO inf I'AKM l,\n<nrKUUS A(;\lNvST AUMhJCNTS m rUH “J,ANI). 

ltOU\\'“( Vi:ki I'MNO.iNr, “Dl Clnikm- TyANiiorm ondi-klincje. *’ 

\ I'KSl^At;, HAl ANS 1 N KhKi NIN<1 IN VI RAN*n\<j()Kl>IN<,lN(. * OM'K J»L JlOLKfARLN ir)H) 

i,N *0 {( inifiil Mutual I lint ultiiiat Sul t( tv, lethal ami italtnui umi and inzo), 

Iti fill article published iti our is<ue of March 1914 the origin ot the 
Cmtralc Landboiw-Ondcylinfic and its early work were explained. 

It Wfxs then .stated that the larger Dutch agriailtural associations, 
considering that the system pursued by the governiiieut from the year 
1901 for the iasurance of industrial workers did not meet the necessities 
of farm labourers, set to work to form an institution free from vState inter¬ 
vention. 

The Cenirah Landhouw-Onderlin^e ha.s done excellent work lor ten 
years, thus proving that an insurance company absolutely decentralized^ 
and depending chiefly on the impaid collaboration of its {supporters, can 
well meet all the exigencies of tliis important branch of insurance (1). 

JP^om the report of thivS mutual society lor 1919 it apj^ears that the 
number of its iiieml>er.s ro.se from 3,690 in 1910 to 15,000 in 1910, that 
21,845 workers had received compeii.sation and that 95 widows or other 
members of families had been ]il)erally assisted, and this at the moderate 
cost of 12 ^2, florins per 1000 florins of wages. Althouth private initiative 
has produc!^ these results, the management would be glad to see a law to 
compel those agriculturists who have hitherto kept aloof to insure their 
own workmen, and they have lull faith that the Government, seeing the 
good results of private iasurance would allow the greatest possible liberty 
to the existing societies. 

We shall now give some figures referring to the woik of 1920. A com¬ 
parison with the particulars given in the article above mentioned will show 
the progress made by the Society. It may be said that in general the pri¬ 
vate insuranc'e carried oji by the Landbouw-Onderlinge, owing more especi¬ 
ally to the active propaganda for the application of preventive measures 
and for iaicrcasiug the .skill ol the men in charge of machinery, has succeeded 
in reducing considerably the cost ot working. In examining the following 
tables it must be remembcTed that even in Holland money has lost much 
of its value. 

Table T shows the number of sections, the number of members per 
province and the anioimts insured. The slight diminution in the number 
of members is easily explained by the imminence of the new law to which 
reference has already been made 


(t) Wc may remind the rorider Unit llxi* Central Soiiety cxxmbine.'^ tlic iiidcpemlent provin¬ 
cial n'>9(>ciation.H which tliemselveb settle all bmall claims. The.se associntions, in their turn, 
arc diviiled into local Suctioim The Ccutml Society ai'ts aB the cr>miiu>n adminiBtnilivu 
oenlr<^ and provirlcs tlic compensatirai iu the most sexiouh lascs. 
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Table I. — Sections, Members, Sums Insured. 



, 1 


Number of members 




1 Number 

Ou 



Total 

vSwm. 

Pioviuctja 

1 

Resigned 

Admitted 


Insured for 


1 

sections 

31 Decembor 

iu 1930 

in 10 *0 

31 3>wmber 

19’<1 


1 

1919 


IQ-O 


1 1 





lloilns 

Friesland . ... 

. . 32 

3,oqO 

234 

150 

^/>li 

W54 

Zealand . 

22 

1,172 

73 

O2 

r,jOi 

<),II6,006 

south HoUauii. . . 


1.875 


72 

1,788 


North Holland 

. . 42 

2,822 

J.4-2 

f3l 

...Sor 

^587,734 

Qtouingeu ... 

. . ' 27 

r,25'a 

78 

62 

' 1,2 i<> 

^»»8<»5,348 

Ovcryssel .... 

15 1 

611 

H 

42 


r,iQi,07r) 

Utrecht. 

. . 1 T2 1 



25 

|OI 

832,7 o^» 

Drenthe ... 



r33 

01 

1 2,^<)l 

2,<»M7,4<U 

Brabant. 



t8 

LJ 

1 .13^’ 

i,0io,o6t) 

Gticldciluud . . . 

• . 1 20 ' 

X,02I , 

45 


* 1,022 


Individual members oi the 

1 




1 

Central Society . 

I 

2 

— 

— 

1 2 

i,864,7«l 

Total 

1 

2Sl 

1 

1 

<) 7 <) 

tVjb 


1 


Table II (page 507) gives the causes and physical consequencevS of the 
accidents and the compensation paid. 

Table III (page 508) shows the number of accidents per province 
and their financial consequences. 

Table IV (page 508) shows that the total expenses per 100 florins of 
wages is steadily diTninishing. 
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TABI.B II. 


Cati 6 e<i 

Vehicles .... 

Asiixxials: 

Horses . 

Cattle. 

Figs. 

Dogb . . 

Agncullural XDachines 

Falls of persons. . . 

Aeddents caused by 
fall of objects. . 

Contusions . . . 

Sprains. . . 

Use of applinuoes . 

MisceUonctms . . . 

Accidents unconneeb 
ed witli laboui . 

Total of aeddents 

Permanent invalidity 
Fatal result. . . . 


Causes ani Physical Consequences of AccicLents 
and Compensation Paid, 


AcetdentB 


igio- 

X919 

Numbei 


1930 


JIamber|N»“b« of 


1910-1930 

I 

Pcrcent-.^P«- 
satlon 


2 , 559 | 266 

I 


^-^ 54 ] 

59 

I 

I1I31 

3 , «30 

487 

031 

^,i 63 

4. «*7l 

f.505 


SI,875 


2,825 


I 3,01)41 378 a,373l 


122! x,376| 
7 <'»6i 


^1 


^3 


177 J,3ob 


total 

11.3 

9.6 

50 
o 27 

0 13 

5^3 


4,307 18.0 


7^ 559 


136 

299 

387 

(> 5 i 

27 

8,29o| 


i,ob7 

2,561 

3 f2I| 


2.3 

^.2 

10.2 

r 2.9 


5,1561 20.7 


271 O.J 


- 24 , 77 ^ 


100 


for 

Ixfe 


47 

33 

20 ] 


3a 

64 

10 

16 

0 

29 

77 


343 


Total 


35 


18 


9 

24 

4 

2 

7 

4 

42 


Compensation 

^Percent- 
For all age of 
accidents total 
X910-1930 codipeu*' 
sation 

florins 

332,740,51 16.0 

I 0 ii 9 i 5 . 7 i I *00 

128,739,42 I 0.7 
2,262.16 

0.2 

1,238.05 

151,63980 I 7.9 
390,631 78 I S0.4 

48,559.04 I 3.6 
52,304.95 I 3,9 
118,199 205 6.1 

163,333.875 8.5 

340.534 215 17-8 


387-85 


149 


Total cost . . 


1,912,686.565 
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Tabi^b ni. — Accidents and thcir^ Financial Consequences in 1930. 


Provinces 



Not 

compen¬ 

sated 


Medical 
cmc 
I only 


I 

Temi>or- 

aty 

compen- 

batioxi 

I 




Vatal aeddeutb 
I With 'without 


oumpciusaiion 


Tout! 


Friesland .... 


8 

X 7 

54 

.|Ob 

2<)0 1 

■» 

- 1 ' 

On 

Zealand . . 


■i 

*4 

<>3 

39 J 

fxOl 

3 


399 

South Holland . 


7 

19 

iS 

271 

• 50 1 

i 

1 

331 

North HoUahd . 


1 

33 

33 

3 c»i 


1 

1 

2 — 

303 

Groningen.... 


a 

37 

IT 

200 

10 

_1 

- I - 

299 

Oveiyssel .... 


— 

7 



1 i 

I 

- - 

64 

Utrecht. 


— 

5 

7 

.*>-2 

(J 

— 1 

J 1 — 

7 T 

Drenthe. 


I 

22 

ib 


5 

1 

1 1 - 

107 

Brabant, . 


— 

-23 

15 

“1 

1 , 


I 1 - 

*34 

Guelderland . . . 

Individual mem- 


— 

7 



0 

1 

"I 

‘1 - 

T 75 

bers of the Cen¬ 
tral Society . . 




lo 


1 


1 ..... 

112 

Tohil . . 


37 

225 

2 b' 

2 , 2 (><i 

I 2 <> 

XI 

« 1 1 

2,896 

(i) OX which one case only required medical attention afttT two months. 


Tabib IV 

— 

Toted 

Expenses per 100 Florins of Wtipt’s. 






1 

1 v 3 cpcnb(iJ per xoo llorins 

ot wages 


Provinces 



I 0 to-n)i 4 









Avtra^e 


Avenu?<* 







llnniis 


Aoiiiw 

1 ilOTiUR 

Friesland. 



. . . . 

1 

1,08 

1 

1.1(1 

0.07 

Zealand. 



. . . . 


T.IO 


l.l<* 

O.W 

South Holhind . . 



. . . . 




I io 

O .00 

Noith Holland. . . 




1 

1.1 ( 


1 2 ' r 

1 .()<j 

Groningen. 





X.02 

1 

1.01 

0.80 

Overysscl. 





T. 2 « 


1.21 

0.02 

Utrecht . . . . 



. . . . 


1.22 


*•31 

' X .22 

Drenthe. 



. . . . 

1 

I T .5 

1 

1 

1.17 

0.94 

Brabant. 



. . . . 

1 

1.05 

1 

1.22 

0-93 

Guelderland . . . . 



. . . . 

1 

1.22 

1 

1 26 

1 T.O4 

Individual members of the Central 





i 

t 


Society. 

• 

• • 

. . . . 

1 

0.97 

1 

O.08 

I • 0-79 


Average . • . 


T.X25 

! 

1.10 

0.95 
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Lastly, we give some general figures taken trom the balance sheet 
of 1920. 

The total amount of the temporary compensation and of the expense 
of medical attendance after the second month including a reserve fund for 


further probable expenses was. 28,600.67 florins 

The total net amount of available liquid assets 
reserved for compensation payable for life or in 
a single sum including the reserve for cases stiU 

undetermined was.. • - 104,264.12 

The general total amount of compensation 
tor accidents borne by the Central Society was . . . 132,864.79 » 

The other expenses were: 

For appeal to arbitration commissions. , . 685,37 

Management and other expenses. 124,994.17 » 

125,67955 florins 

Deducting Ih. interest on capital . 22,661.84 » 

There remain . . . 103,017.71 florins 

The total expenseb of the Central Society 
amounted to. 235,961.37 » 


But since in 1919 the members i^aid 788,95 florins more than required 
by tfie balajice sheet of 31 December 1919, the contributions for 1920 
amounted only to 235,172.42 florins. 

The wages paid by the members may be calenlated at 44,502,704 
florins; hence the contributions may be valued at 0.53 florins per xoo 
florins of wages. During the years from 19x0 to 1919, these figures were 
respectively 0.63 ; 0.53; 0.66; 0.79; 0,86; 0.70; 0,59; 0.61; 0.91; 0.84 
The year 1921 was thUvS among the most favourable. 

Besides providing for the expense of working the Central, the members 
contribute to the provincial Jassociations The total amount of these 
contributions per 100 floriUvS of wag<^ may be deduced from Table IV, 
The total reserve ol the Central on 31 Dccenibor 1920 amounted to 
727,824,87 florins of which 701,337,37 had been devoted to the purchase 
of land. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BANK OF PARAGUAY 

SOTJRCES (OFFICIAI,) : 

Kl Banco AOKfcoLA dkl Paraguay. Su okganizacx( 5 n v stt orka. KcporL suppHcnl by 
Agricultural Bank of Paraguay to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

1<EV orgAnica del Banco AGRfeoLA del Paraguay, jo Noviismbrk rots. Asuncion, iyi6. 

^IBMORIA DET. BANCO AORfCOLA DEL PARAGUAY CORRESlHJNDrilNTH A ICJEUCICtOS D15 

1915 Y 1916. Asunoi6n, 1917- 

IMemoria del Banco AoRfeoLA del Paraguay corresi*oni>iijnte a u)s djercjcios de 
1917 V igii^. Asmicidn, rgao. 

•MENiiAJB DEL PRESIDBNXB DE LA RKPTJbLICA DEL PARAOtJAY, DR. Josft P. MONTIWO. ABRIL 
DE 1920. Asunci6n, 1920. 

In OUT issue of June-July, we discussed the agricultural economic 
conditions of Paraguay and gave particulars of the laws made iu order to 
further colonization and to promote the agricultural development of the 
country. To complete these laws and, in particular, to foster and to fadli- 
tate the cultivation of the land, the Governmf at of Paraguay has provided 
a weU-organized system of credit in favour rf the settlers and of agri¬ 
culture in general carried out by means of a specifil organization, namely 
the Agricultural Bank, of which we here give a brief account. 

§ I. P\JNDAMENTAI. WW AND AMJ^NDMTtNTS. 

The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, fomided by the Law of i Sept¬ 
ember 1887 order to protect and to promote agrictillure, has its head 
at Asuncidn and various branches and agencies in the principal 
agricultural centres of the Republic. 

The fundamental law assigned to the Bank a nominal capital of 
3,000,0000 pesos (paper), legal currency, which was to have been supple¬ 
mented by special additional duties on the export of mate, tobacco, hides 
and wood. 

The principal duties which were assigned to the Bank by the funda¬ 
mental law were as follows : 

(«) To carry on all Hnds of banking business with farmers and 
manufacturers and, in particular, to open current accounts adequately 
guaranteed, to accept bills of exchange, to buy and sell drafts, to advance 
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money against deposited securities, to open credits in foreign countries for 
the purchase of seeds, agricultural implements, pedigree stock, etc. 

(b) To make loans to farmers and manufacturers on the security 
of pledges, mortgages and sureties. 

(c) To promote meetings between farmers and stock-breeders and 
manufacturers in order to induce them to increase and to better their work, 
their produce, etc. 

Two thirds of the Bank’s total capital were to be used for rnaking 
agricultural loans and one third for making industrial loans. 

For five years the Agricultural Bank carried on under the provisions 
of the fundamental law the work assigned to it, but the scarcity of capital, 
which was only forthcoming to a small amount, did not permit ol useful 
work being done in the interests of agriculture, so much so that the ne¬ 
cessity was felt of reorganizing the Bank in order to put it in a position 
to fulfil the purpose for which it was established. 

This was provided for by the BaVv of 30 June 1892 which entrusted 
to the Agricultural Bank the liquidation of the old National Bank 
and assigned the bills discounted by the Colonization and Works of 
Public Utility Department, as well as the proceeds of the sale of the 
copper money of the National Bank to increase the capital of the new 
Bank. 

As thus reorganized, the Agricultiural Bank ceased to be a simple 
institution giving direct agricultural credit and gradually extended its 
scope, undertaking other oiierations tor the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture. 

These new activities commenced with the encouragement of produc¬ 
tion, the promotion of the working up of agricultiual and natural products, 
and the provision of facilities for placing them on European markets. 

The btafi having been reorganized under a further law, dated 6 October 
1894, the Hank, continuing its work in aid of agriculture, aimed at intensi¬ 
fying production for export and, in particular, developed a liberal system 
of credit for those industries which ore derived from agriculture, such as 
cane sugtu, vegetable oils, and soa|)s made from ground-nut and cocoanut. 
It made experiments and awarded prizes fur the machines best adax>ted for 
these industries. 

To assist the Bonk in this particular work there was fomted by a 
Decree dated 27 December 1895 a Mercado de Frvios del Pais, an office 
tmder the control of the Bank for receiving on de^josit from owners, con¬ 
signees or agents the agricultural and natural products of the country 
against payment of a moderate storage fee These products were to be 
kept, with proper precautions, in special warehouses to which free access 
was to be ^owed to all: those interested in buying and sellii^ them. 

But the work of the Bank was specially directed to fostering the cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture of tobacco Jwhich, as is well known, is the 
most important product of Paraguay) by improving the cultivation and 
perfecting the treatment. To this end the Mercado de Frutos del Pais 
was reorganized and enlarged by the Daw of 19 October 1898 and today 
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works under the name of Oficina Revisadora tic Tdbeicos y Mercado da Frti- 
tos ; it is one of the best institutions under the control of the Bank. 

This department exercises of&cial supervision over all tobacco which 
is exported irom Paraguay and gives the si)ecial certificate upon which 
the exemption irom export duty allowed to tobacco is granted. 

The certificate of inspection affords a guarantee which is accepted and 
required today on the European markets. The guarantee certifies that 
the tobacco has been duly graded, has been properly prepared and is in a 
good state of preservation. ’ 

This inspection department works under the direction of the Man¬ 
agement Committee of the Agricultural Bank and ol Supervising Committee 
appointed by the Government. 

With the object of intensifying the production and substituting more 
modem methods for the traditiond methods of ailtivating and treating 
tobacco, the Agricultural Bank has erected large model drying sheds in 
each of the departments in which tobacco is grown. 

§ 2 . Reorganization of the agricueturae bank. 

The first twenty years of the working of the Agricultural Bank showed 
that direct credit in money which was the principal method by wliich en¬ 
couragement was given to the cultivators, did not adequately meet the 
special conditions of the country and that, in like manner, mortgage 
credit was not sufficient to enable the objects which the Agiiailtural Bank 
proposed to itself in the general interest of agriculture to be attained. 

Prom 1910 onwards the question was again discussed as to what other 
methods could be adopted for aiding and fosteriog agriculture and os a 
result the Bank was completely reorganized under a Ijaw dated 19 Novem¬ 
ber 1915. 

The fundamental idea which underlay the new law was that of assisting 
directly in increasing and improving inoductiou by means of special organ¬ 
izations, of making known the produce of tlie country and oiwiiiug up 
markets for it, even, when neoes.sary, by means of the direct interveutiou 
of the State. On the other hand it wius considered nece.s8ary to introduce 
a new form of credit more readily accessible to the farmers and better ad¬ 
apted to the conditions of the comitry, and this fomi was found in the 
use of agricultural warrants. 

Thus according to the new law, which is still in force, the operations 
of the Bank may be enumerated as follows : 

(a) To grant cash loans to farmers, stodc-breeders and manufac¬ 
turers : 

{b) To provide facilities to the same classes of persons for the pur¬ 
chase of machines, implements and seeds. 

(c) Direc^y to make experiments in the cultivation of certain crops 
or in the carrying on of certain industries; 

(d) To difiuse a knowledge of the best systems of exploiting the land 
and the natural resources of the country; 
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{e) To buy and to sell the produce of the country; 

(/) To oj^en up marketvs and facilitate the marketing of produce; 

(f») To encourage the erection of factories and workshops and the 
breeding of ini])roved stock; 

(A) To promote the establishment of transport undertakings and the 
improvement of the nieana of communication; 

(i) To encourage the foriuatiou ol agricultural co-oper«ative socie-^ 
ties, industrial co-oi^rative societies, co-operative productive societies, 
co-operative societies for the sale of produce and co-operative credit soc¬ 
ieties (known as rural banks), 

{]) To assist in the formation of ** hoinesiteads, giving to farmers 
the loans necessary for the acquisition of cultivable land not exceeding 
20 hectares in area; 

(A) Lastly, to adopt any means which in the opinion of the Man¬ 
agement Committee might seem to be adapted to attaining the objects 
aimed at by the Bank, 

S 5. I'inc SYsxmi of t/)ANs. 

The loans which may be granted by the Bank are of tliree kinds — 
mortgage loans, loans secured by pledges, and loans guaranteed by sure¬ 
ties. In the case of loans secured by plcclges the Bank can insist x\\>oii 
sureties as a ('ollateral seciirily. 

The Committee must nt)1 grant loans cKceecUng 250,000 pesOvS to any 
one person or compiiny. 

The peiiod for which a loan is granted, whatet^^r may be its nature, 
miisi not exceed ten years and the rate of interest, which is fixed by the 
Committee, must not be loss than (> p<‘r cent nor more than to per cent. 
The method of re])aymeut will be determined in each case,- taking account 
of the way in which the money lent is invested or the imrpose to which 
it is applied, hoans of a larger junouiit than 25,000 j^esos cannot be granted 
except on the sectnhy ol a mortgage. 

The law by whic'li the Hank was leoTgaiiiml then lays down various 
rules according to the ]|U'p<)Si»s lor which loans are graiitod. 

Loans for Imilding puiposers, whatever may he their amount, can only 
be granted on the security of a uiorlage and they must not exceed 50,000 
pesos legal currency to any one ]>erh(>n 01 company. Thesc^ logins are grant¬ 
ed by a special doiKirtment of the Hank called the Mortgage Department, 

As to loans for the formation of homesteads, the lawiirovides that 
only one such loan can be granted to any one iierson or head of a family, 
and lays down special rules for such loans. It statCvS in fact that the bor¬ 
rower must give a mortgage on the land wliich is transferred to liim and 
that he nuust devote himself to that branch of agricultural work which 
has been agreed ui)on with the Hank, under penalty of being dispossessed 
without any compensation. He cannot transfer the land nor in any way 
compromise his property rights in it without the consent of the Committee 
for a period of ten years and in any case, if the land is transferred, the per- 
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son to wlioni it is transferred will be subject to the same obligations as the 
original owner. The land cannot be used as securily for any obligations 
other than those connected with thefonuatiou of the “ hoiuesteud " nor 
can it be sub-let without the consent of the Bank. 

Other provisions of the Law relate to the loans according to their 
nature. 

Personal guarantees must be in the form of a bill, and the surety 
and borrower are jointlj’ and severally liable. The liability of the surety 
continues for the whole duration of the loan and no protest or notice to 
pay is required. It is not necessary to renew the guarantee at the dates 
fixed for the ins tal ments of rqiayment it being understood that the debt 
will be cancelled at the end of tlie period by means of the receipts given 
by the Bank or its agents lor the partial repayiueuts. 

As to loans on the security of pledge, tlie law lays down tlrat the Bank 
may leave the articles pledged in the possession of the borrower, who will 
be subject to the same liability, dvil and penal, as a person who accepts 
a deposit in the ordinarj' way. 

With regard to mortgage loans, it is laid down that the security must 
f ulfil the following conditions: (i) The mortgage must be a first mort¬ 
gage ; (3) the propertj' mortgaged must not be burdened with any other 
charge which would diminish its value nor be let for a period exceed¬ 
ing three years; (3) the ownership of the property must not be legally 
contested. 

Mortgage loans must not exceed 70 per cent, of the value ol the property 
mortgaged, and loans on the security of a pledge must not exc'eed 50 per 
cent, of tlie value of tlie articles pledged, the value being fixed in each 
case by the Bank itself. 

Other rules relate to the procedure to be followed in cases where the 
borrowers fail to carry out their obligations. If within thirty dayY from 
the due date, the borrower fails to pay the instalment of repayment and 
interest, he becomes liable to penalties and the interest is incrcnaHl as long 
as the arrears remain unpaid by i per cent, jier annum. 

When sixty days have elapsed from the time when the borrower 
becomes liable to penalties, the payment can no Jonger be made by instal¬ 
ments and the debtor will be obliged is repay the whole amoiuit of the loan 
together with interest due. 

In the case of loans not exceeditrg 500 pesos, the Bank can proceed, 
without the intervention of the courts, to the sale by public auction of 
the land mortgaged or of the articles pledged. 

In the case of loans on the security of a mortgage or a pledge which 
are more than 500 pesos in amount, but do not exceed 5,000 pesos, as wdl 
^ in the case of loans ^laranteed by sureties, the intervention of the courts 
is limited to ascertaining that the payments are in arrears and ordering 
the sequestration of the property mortgaged or the articles pledged. 

Amongst the other general provisions regarding loans, may be noted 
that whereby purchasers of property which serves as a guarantee in fav¬ 
our of the Bank may with the consent of the Bank, assume the rights 
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imd oblif»atioiis of the debtor. Tn cases where several articles or lands 
berve as guarantee for the loan, the partial liberation of such articles or 
hands may be allowed in proportion to the repayments made, provided 
always that the Hank makes no objection to this being done. 

The Bank may also insists that the borrowers shall insure the property 
serving as guarantee and, in case of accident, the insurance goCvS in the 
first in.stauce towards the repayment of the debt. 

§ 4. Warrants and aoricui/htraiv pdicdges. 

As we have noted, the I^aw under consideration includes among the 
innovations made by it the introduction of ** warrants,a form of credit 
which is connected with the working of the market tor produce admini.ster- 
ed by the Agricultural Bank. 

The I^aw authorizes the Bank to receive on deposit in the warehouses 
of the market such kinds of agricultural produce as may be fixed by the 
Council of Agrictilture and Industry, which may limit the right of deposit 
to direct j)roducers, to the exclusion ot middlemen. 

The produce deposited ir the warehouses of the market cannot he dis¬ 
trained upon a>s long as it remains in the warehouses. The Agricultural 
Bank must deliver a deposit certificate and, at the request of the depositor, 
may also issue a duplicate of the certificate, which will be called an ** agri¬ 
cultural warrant. 

'J'hese documents may be n^otiated and transferred to third parties 
by a simple endorsement. The certificate and the ‘‘ agricultural warrant 
(if one were issued), when both are in posscvssion ol the depositor or of 
the party to whom they have been transferred, give the right to dispose of 
the produce to which they refer. The agricultural warrant without 
the certificate gives only a right of pledge over the produce. 

Any person ac(iuiring a certificate or an agricultural warrant has the 
right to iiL^pect the produce to which it refers and the expenses of so doing 
will fall upon the dei)Ositor. 

As has been said, the certificate and the warrant can be transferred 
by means of au endorsement. With regard to this, the I^aw lays down 
that note of the first endorsement miivSt be tixken with a brief vStatement 
of the ])aiticiilars, in the books of the Mercado de /m/os, without which 
the transfer will not be valid. The first transfer of the certificate or of 
the warrant must 1>e written in full on the back of the document itself. 
Subseciueiit transfers, the registration ot which is not compulsory, can 
be made by simple vsignature after the first. 

The Law authorizes the Bank to accept warrants as an agricultural 
pledge and to grant loans upon them to an amount not exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the vadue of the produce deposited. Such loans will be subject 
to the same privileges enjoyed by other loans made by the Bank and must 
only be granted to agricultural producers. 

The produce deposited will not be handed over unless the certificate 
and the warrant are presented together in the event that they have not 
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been tranalerred. Where the transference of the warrant has been re¬ 
gistered, tliis must be presented together with proof that the debt on 
account of which it was transferred has been cancelled. Such proof may 
also be furnished by means of a separate document. 

The holder of the certificate apart from the warrant may repay l)e- 
fore the due date the loan in respect of which the warrant was trans¬ 
ferred. If the holder of the warrant is unknown, or makes difficulties 
in regard to repayment in advance, the bolder of the certificate may hand 
to the Bank the amount of the debt and withdraw the prodttce in store on 
presenting an order from the Bank and pa3dng the fees due. The creditor 
holding the warrant will have the right to receive the sum deposited in 
the Bank as soon as repasunent becomes due. 

On the other hand, when repa3nnent of the debt in respect of whicli 
the warrant is the guarantee is not made on the due date, the creditor 
can request that the produce to which the warrant relers .shall be sold by 
pubUc auction. On receiving such a request the manager of the Mercado 
is frutos must call upou the debtor to repay liis debt within a period of 25 
dajrs and, if that is not done within the time spedfiod, he mitst order the 
sale by auction of the produce. The .sale so ordered will not be suspend¬ 
ed on account of the bankruptcy nor of the death of the debtor nor for any 
other reason except the payment of the amount due together with the 
interest and the expense.® incurred. 


§ 5. Statistics op the working op tiib bank 
IN Tim YEARS 1915 to I919. 

Having thus examined the various branches of the work of the Agri- 
cdtural Bank of Paraguay, we now give some stati.stics concerning the 
principal operations carried on in the years 1915 to 1919. 

It must first be stated thsit the capital of the Bank from its found¬ 
ation to 1920 has undergone the changes shown in tlie following table: 


Capital of ihc Bank from its Rairi’anisation np to 1920. 


1B92. — Effective capital ut the date of 

the roeiganization. 

Bills discounted by the Coloniza¬ 
tion Department of tlie Natio¬ 
nal Bank. 

Successive increases 1895,1896 and 

. 


a ■.11. 

5 «. 423 - 4 « 

i. 454 . 57 f >-52 

125,500.00 


Total ib 07 • • • 4.125.500,00 

1897. — Deducting the sums not realized 
up to 1903 the actual capital 

• • • :. 2,781,822.77 

Increase of capital tmder the Daw 
of 14 July 1903. 11,178,177.23 
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1903. - - Capital of the Bank from 1903 to 


1915. 14,500,000.00 

Increase of capital in 1915 .... 20,000,000.00 


1915. — Capital of the Bank from 1915 

to 1920 .34,500,000.00 


Article 41 of the Law of 29 November 1915, which we have outlined, 
fixes the capital of the Bank at 50,000,000 pesos, legal currency, providing 
that the profits of tlie Bank shall be tuilized to make up the difierenca 
between this sum and tlie then capital of the Bank. 

The following table shows the loans.made in the years 1915 to 1918, 
particulars not being available for the year 1919. 


Loans Made 


^ X^an oa pledges X/iana guatanlced by surcti< s ' Moitgage loans 
I Gold I peso* X^oans | pesos Gold , | pesos 


19x5 • . 

— 135,708 

— 2,300,,(27. JO — 

2,869,634 

19x0 . . 

1 — j 2,89^,118.3^^ 

— 4 , 7 'A^ 5 I.oo I — 

1,135,000 

19x7 • • • 

•1 — 10-,780 

— * 1,5 <’61.45 I — 1 

2,108,362 

I9IS . . > 

— ‘ 50,500 

1,127.2.3 2,100,103.08 1 — ' 

265,300 


I I 


h'rom the above figiire.s it will be .seen that in the year 1916 the amount 
oi the loans made was larger by the considerable .sum of 2,544,400.06 
pesos than in the previous year This increase, as the Beport of the 
Rank .states, was due fo a greater Hlwrality on the part of the Bank in 
granting loans in favour of agricultural undertakings, which had lieen seri¬ 
ously (lainnged by loctisls and by drought. A more* lilicral distribution of 
provisioiw of credit for the Janners had bwii rendered nece.ssary. It was 
thu.s passible rt'peatedly to make now .sowings and, tliaiiks to the money 
loans .siiedally granted to the iuriners who had suffered, the danger of 
an agricultural crisis which might have had a .serious effect on the geiieial 
economy ot the country w.is averted 

An appreciable diminution, on Ihe otlvr hand, is noticeable in the; 
loans granted in the year 1917 and 1918, this diminution being due to a 
stricter limitation of tlie discounts adojited by the Bank, principally with 
a view to meeting the delays in repayment on the part of debtors who had 
suffered through bad harvest. 
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The receipts ol the Bank from repayments of loanvS and as interest 
ing the years tmder review were as follows: 


Vcai 


Repayments 


Interest 



Gold 

pesos 

Gold 

pesos 

1915 . 


1,646,621.32 

— 

1,063,597.15 

1916. 

— 

4,9l3.»*5..8a 

— 

i,.301,448.50 

1917 . 

2,346.18 

3.588,492.44 

— 

1,103,128.04 

1918 . 

1,244-65 

4.485.034.71 

— 

i,I 22.397.8 1 

1919 . 

707.00 
__! 

s. 474.547.£>3 


877.a73.61 


MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO CREDIT 


ITALY 


1 THli) CREDIT CONSOKTIUM FOR PUBIJC WOkKvS. - 1 1 apriijj nu»r, N". |8«, 

« CHE CONVJI»TB IN LEGOE IL REGIO DECRETO 2 SJfiTTmBRB NT. H)27t RWJVTm) ALLA 

CO8TITUZI0NE DI TIN NUOVO l^NTE DENOMINATE “ CON^^ORZIO DI CREDITS PER LIJ OPifRE 
PUBBLICHE 

To fadlitate the revival of the productive activity of the country a 
Credit Consortiuiu for Public Works (Comomo di credito per le opere pub- 
bUche) was fotmdcd in Rome by the Decree of 2 September iQtQ, No. 1,627, 
converted into a law by the Law of 14 April 1921, No. 488. The principle 
on which the Coasortium was based had been pitt forward by the After- 
War Commission (i). 

The Coasortium is composed of the Deposit and I/ian Bunk, the [Na¬ 
tional Insurance Institute, the National Social lasumnce l^iiid, the Na¬ 
tional Credit lastitute for Co-operation, and such savings banks as may 
make application to become members. 

In spite of the serious difficulties of the moment, tlie Consortium suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying on a large and beneficent work. Its Coimuittee of 
Ma na g eme nt approved loaa« to the amoimt of about 170,000,000 liras: 
those already granted amount to about 70,000,000 liras. All the loans 
granted were for worfils of redamation and irrigation. 


(i) Tlio Cuiumlsbiott wUidi wa-s instructed to htudy aufl propose ptovisionH for llw tnuis- 
Ition from a state of war to a state of peace was apix^tcd by the Ucutcmuiey Decree of 
ai March 1918, No. .iGi. See the Report at the PtCRidcnl ol the i^cotunule Sub-wnmnitlee 
(the Hon. Kdi»rdo Pantano), imbllshecl in xyrg. 
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Tho Consortium aims above all at tacilitating tlie execution of works 
which contrilmlc directly to the increase of production, more especially 
of cereal-growing. A work of immense scope is beii^ luidertaken, the 
financing of the reclamation works in Venetia, the cost of which will be 
300,000,000 Hra.s. When these works have been carried out the area devoted 
to cereal-growing will be increased by more than 200,000 hectares. To be 
able to dispo.se of such large sunus, the Consortium endeavours to take ad¬ 
vantage also of private savings, especially in the districts where the works 
are carried out. It ksues, as required, like the land credit institutions 
and on equally substantial .security, bonds corresponding to the loans 
granted; these are negotiable on the .stock exchange and are included 
amongst the securities on which the banks of i.ssuo may grant loams. They 
were well received on the market and have been subscribed for to the ex¬ 
tent of about 70,000,000 liras. 


4 


8. TUI'' WORKJNi. Vl.AR OR nil' M l>l{R.\l. CRHDIT IXSTITUTU T'OR TlIIl 

KlCVlVAly <)I< Tlirc \ l-)NlvTI \S Ri u%/4U‘Nr j>i i coNsroLio Di AWMiNrsrKWioNj; 
sui r>r.ucMio. Veuict, tou 

The I‘‘ederal Credit Iiustitute lor the Revival ol the Veuetias {Isliitifo 
federate di crediio per il risore,immlo dcUe Venezic), wiis e.stablivshed by the 
Decree of 24 March 1919, No. 407, for the purpose of contributing to a more 
rapid recovery from tlie damage caused by tho war, either by granting 
advances on the compensation in course of assessment or of settlement by 
the State, or by making loans or subsidies, even hi the forms laid down by 
the laws on agriailtural credit, to public bodies, private undertakings or 
individuals, for carrying out recoustractiou works of for bringing land un¬ 
der cttltivation. 

The Institute started with a capital of 23,4f>o,<H>o liras wliich on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1920 had ri,seu to 26,000,000 liras. The sunus assigned to it by tho 
State umonnted to 1,010,000,000 liras, of which 818,500,000 liras had al¬ 
ready been received and had been thus employed : in advances to persons 
who has suffered damage in the war, 698,000,000 Unis ; in financing provin¬ 
cial stock-breeding consortia, 90,500,000 liras ; as a contribution to tbe cap¬ 
ital of the National Credit Institute for co-operation, 30,000,000 liras. 

The Institute further decided to start a competition for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of farms, industrial undertakings and dwelling houses and set aside 
220,000 liras for 64 prizes; it took part in financing improvement works; 
it shared to the extent of 500,000 liras in the formation of the Society (Ente) 
for the Reconstruction and Agricultural Revival of the Provinces of Tre¬ 
viso and Venice : it granted 250,000 liras towards an Institute of Mountain 
Economy in Tolmezzo and 450,000 liras to the Friuli Credit Institute for 

Service Men nnrl for the Reclsnintion of the Marshes. 
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I. THIC A<»RlCl*I»TURAI,CkKinT HANK OKHlyOkJiNCI* IUni \ 1>1 OKLDiro 4(JRict>L0 

1)1 klRl^'NSSi-: RrLAZIONI. Dl'L CONSKVLTO l»t AMMIMS I'RA/IONI' IJ 1>1>I SIND\CI SITU 'I'snR- 
cwro n)2n Kloana*, eq-ji 

Up to 1913 there was no special agrictiltitral bank in Tuscany, although 
there were some exceUeut popular banks. In that year an agricultural 
credit bank was formed in Florence with a capital of 6.000 lims held by 
30 menibres. Its progress was steady and rapid as is shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures taken from the Report of the Comiuitee of Management for 
the year 1920. On 31 December 1920 the members minibered 570 and 
held 3,593 shares to the value of 359,300 liras. The advances to fanners 
in 1920 amounted to 8.009,740 liras, of which 839,250 liras were for seeds; 
r6i,ooo UrUvS for fertilizers; 641,200 liras for the purchase of K^''o stock; 
438,200 liras Cor the purchase of machines ; 2.820.5^^^ ptircliase 

of land and for improvements ; 43,200 liras for the intensification of culti¬ 
vation ; 2,580,390 liras for other agricnltural purposes, and 432.000 
liras to agricultiaral societies. I'lie deposits on current acctmnton 3,1 Dec¬ 
ember 1920 amounted to 1.982,211 liras. 

The authorization recently obtained to increase to 20.000 liras the 
amount of capital which each member can subscribe will imablo the Bank 
to extend is work to new fidds by aiding in the development of rural hous¬ 
ing, of land reclamation and of home colonization (i). 


UNION OF $OUTH AFRICA. 

TI-IK I^AND AND AORICUDTURAl< BANK OF SOUTJI AFRICA.- RrJ>OR'i of thb 
T^d and AGRicin.TtrRAi, Bank of South Atoica I'OR nn yfar iindi.T) ust. Doc- 
DMBFSR 19JO. Cuixi Town, 1941. 

The Report of the T^and and Agrionltnral Bank of South Africa for 
1920 states that in that year the Bank received 2,<>78 applications for 
advances totalling £2436,270 as cotnpated wirth 2.662 for £1.976.221 
in 1919 There has been a steady incrcavse in the amount of assistance 
asked for since 1915, when the Bank was compelled for a time to cease 
making advances. Owing to a shortage of funds the Central Board is at 
present compelled to restrict is advances in certain respects. The Bank 
still makes but small headway in the Cape Province, partly owing to the 
fact that its advantages are not sufficiently known, and i)aii;ly l>ecause 
fanners in the Cape province have been able to obtain funds there at a 
low rate of interest. The Bank was, however, represented at the Agricul¬ 
tural Congress hdd at Port Elizabeth in October 1920, and opportunity 
was there taken of explaining to the Congress the working of the Bank. 

(i) For some of tie special in the fealtircs working of this Bank see: tyUZZATTi (Luigi): 
La Banca <li credito agricolo di Firenze, Tip. R, Itamclla, Florence, loso. 
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JXiriu}' the year M )5 applications were received for fencing advances, 
(h'endng Advances Act, 17 of 191a) totalling £57,271, as compared 
with 162 applications totalling £21,742 in 191Q. Of the 295 applica¬ 
tions received during the year, 190 amounting to £35,276 were approved, 
one of £100 was withdrawn and the remainder were pending at the 
date of tlie Report, h'enciug advances amounting to £23,919 us. ad. 
were paid out during the year. The Report notes that vermin-proof 
fencing continues to grow in favour, especially among " small-stock " 
farmers in the Cape and a proportion of the advances were for this type 
of fence. 

There is an anomaly in the Fencing Act of 1912, in that the owner 
of a property desirous of improving his fencing cannot obtain an advance 
under the Act for the purpose, although the adjoining owner who is called 
upon to contribute to the cost of those improvements can obtain an ad¬ 
vance to cover such contribution. The Boards urges that this anoftialy 
be removed by Parliament. 

With regard to dipping tank advances (Act 20 of 1911) there were 
255 applications received during the year totalling £37,357; of these 
184, amounting to £28,070, were approved while 71 are pending. In 
1919, 178 advances totalling £21,782 ware made. The Report states that 
under the DippingTank Advances Act of 1911 and the Fencing Act of 1952, 
an eligible person is entitled to obtain a loan from the Bank, and very little, 
if any, discretion is left to the Bank in the matter. This places the Bank 
in an embarassing position and the Board think that some consideration 
should be given to the fimds at the Bank’s dispo.sal, and that the law should 
be amended in this direction. 

The 41 advances totalling £13,150 made under Act 30 of 1916 011 
second mortgage have all been repaid with interest. Advances made, 
under Act 28 of 1916, from J anuary 1917 onwards for the purpose of re¬ 
lieving distress, caused during 1916 by drought and flood in certain di¬ 
stricts in the Cape province, totalled £50,538 iis. 8d. The loans were 
made to 293 farmers, and were usedtopurcha.se live stock, principally goats 
and sheep. An amount of £1,567 19s. 7d. was still outstanding in re¬ 
spect of capital and interest on 31 December 1920, all of which is overdue. 
Tlie terms of repayment were Interest only (at 6 per cent, per annum) 
for the first .six montlis and five ecitial half yearly instalments there¬ 
after. 

State-aid to settlers (holders of Crown land) is granted principally 
through tlie Department of Band.s, ^but the Bank is empowered to grant 
loans to settlers under Act 18 of 1912 for improvements, purchase of stock, 
etc., under Act 20 of X911 for the construction of oipping tanks, and under 
Act 17 of 1912 for the erection of boundary fencing. The Bank's assist¬ 
ance is .supplementary to, and only given with the consent of the Depart¬ 
ment of Dands. It is thought by the Board that the supplementary as¬ 
sistance granted by the Bank should be discontinued. 

Farly in November the funds for the current financial year and the 
amounts on fixed deposit had been exhausted, and the Board was obliged 
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to stop grantini^ any further advances and to apply the current receipts 
towards working off existing commitments. Tliis occurred at a time when 
the needs of the farmers were most pressing and was s-'oinetliingintlie nature 
of a calamity. The decision of the Board was coninnmicated to the Min¬ 
ister of Finance, who came to the conclusion that the system whereby 
the permanent capital of the Bank has to be earmarked tor the cash credit 
requirements of co-operative societies is not sufliciently elastic. The Min¬ 
ister felt that the time had arrived to introduce legislation empowering 
the Bank to raise money on short date bills, or by overdraft or otherwise, 

It is estimated that an amount of at least '£1,680,000 will be required* 
for Land Bank purposes during the financial year 1921-1922. 

Under the German regime there was established in South West Africa 
an institution under the name of the Landwirfescliaftvsbank. 

This institution was in the nature of a laud bank; advances were made 
to farmers on mortgage and to co-operative societies, but in addition ad¬ 
vances were made against promissory notes, deposits were taken from the 
public and the bank also undertook the negotiation of bills, 

* After an investigation of the affairs of the Ivandwiitschaftsbank 
by an official of the Union Land Bank it was decided by the Administration 
of the South-West Protectorate to place it in liquidation, and a proclama¬ 
tion was issued providing for lliis and for extending the operations of the 
Union Land Bank to the Proteotorale. The necessary funds will be provid¬ 
ed by the Administrator, but in all other respects the Protectorate will, for 
land bank purposes, be administered as an integral paxi of the Union. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 

OE THE.AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 

» 


FRANCE. 


THE STEPS TAKEN DURING THE WAR 
TO REPLACE MOBILIZED EARMERvS AND FARM WORKERS. 

§ I. The mrst efforts at organization. 

The War of 1914 surprized France in the middle of the harvest, but 
except in the extreme North and in the l-Oast, where the invasion took 
place, the crops were almost completely gathered in. The President of 
the Council of Ministers had addressed an urgent appeal to French women 
At the Ministry of Agricultuie were received all the applications for work 
from woikers whom unemployment in indu-stry had 1^ free. From the 
commencement of hostilities, more than 3,000 persons wrote individually 
to the Minister to ask him for work; of these 2,600 offered to do harvesting 
work. More than 12,000 oilers of work, collected by agricultural syndi¬ 
cates, agricultural associations and individuals, transmitted by the Bel¬ 
gian and Roumanian legations or emanating from Alsace-Ivorraine, Italy 
and Spain, were also ad^ssed to the Minister of Agriculture. Replies 
were at once sent to all these curre.spondent.s by an Agricultural Dabout 
Office, which had been immediately organized in the Minister's Cabinet. 

With the help of the great agricultural societies, of the Bdgian leg¬ 
ation, etc., to whom the applications were immediately transmitted, it 
was made possible to utilize a considerable number of the applicants for agri¬ 
cultural labour, They were distributed chiefly in the districts in wHch 
large farms predominate in Seine, Seinc-et-Oise, Aisne, Oise, Eure, Eure-et- 
I/ar, Smne-Inf6rieure and afterwards in Yonne, C6te-d’Or, Indre and Doir- 
et-Cher. In Seine-et-Oise and in Doir-et-Cher more than 700 Bdgians 
were provided with r^ork. In other regions the available labour 
supply of the neighbouring countries was drawn upon. Thus, for example 
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several liunclrecl labourers of b'reucli origin, 1>el<)iigiiig to (ieueva, were 
employed in the 33 conimmies o[ Hautc-vSavoic (1)* 

Thanks to all these sources oi labour, it was only necessary to utilize 
to a very limited extent the 20,000 sailors which the Ministries ol W«i- 
and of Marine had placed at the disposal of agriculture (Circular ol the Min¬ 
ister of Agricultuie to the Prefects, 4 August 

At this time it was thought that the hostilities would not last long. 
When trench warfare began, the country was soon obliged to make pro¬ 
vision for the preparation of future crops. All able-bodied adults having 
been called to the colours, it was necessary to send a certain number back 
to their homes during the busiest seasons. Por this purpose the MinivSter of 
War, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, allowed that leave to 
return home for the autumn sowing, for periods not exceeding 15 days, should 
be granted to the men of the territorial depots outside the war zone who 
had been farmers or farm-workers (Circuhir of the Minister of Agriculture 
to the Prefects, 24 (October 1914). At the beginning of the following spring, 
similar measures were taken for the spring sowing, the pruning of the vines 
and other spring work. Detailed instructioUvS, published in the Journal 
Oficiel of 3 February 1915, and a Circular of the Miuislry ot Agriculture 
to the Prefects laid down the precise conditions ui)on which leave was to be 
granted, spread o^-^er four periods, from S February to 5 April Three 
months later, on 5 May 1915, by decision of the Minister ot War, hay¬ 
making leaves were granted for a period of 15 days, to the farmers and 
farm-workers belonging to the territorial army and the territorial reserve. 

The system of individual leaves rendered important services where 
cultivation was on a small scale; in the case of large and medium-sized 
farms its results could not be other than insignificant. Accordingly, as 
early as 12 March 1915, the Minister of War decided to form a certain num¬ 
ber of companies of agricultural labourers with the object of helping the 
civilian labourers in the work of the fields. The experiment was on ^ mod¬ 
est scale, for it only applied to the war zone and the approximate total 
of the workers thus organized reached at the end of the mouth b,ooo men. 

The ojB&cers and non-commissioned officers of the agricultural labourers* 
companies were chosen Ironi amongst the ofiicets of the territorial army 
and the non-commissioned officers of all branches of the territorial reserve 
who were declared to be unfit for active service. The men were taken 
from the dep6ts of all branches of the service (jnelerably from the terri¬ 
torial depdts in the case of infantry), from the men belonging to the auxi¬ 
liary services and from the men unfit for active service. They were men 
who either had been engaged in agriculture or who were capable oi making 
themselves useful either in the spring sowing or in the threvShing. The 
horses were furnished by the depdts of the mounted services indicated by 
the general commanding a military district [rigion) ; carts and harness 
were requisitioned. 

ff 

( 1 ) MlNISTtoD DE L’AORICULTURB : I^’nPPORT AORICOUS DE lA PJCNDANT SIX 

MOB DB GOJSRRR (AoflrT i<)i^-jANvnsR lOi-S). Farin, Imurimerio Natioxwvlo, i«)i5. 
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This not very bold experiment was the first step towards the organ¬ 
ization ol a permanent body of labourers, side by side with the temporary 
labour furnished by the soldiers on leave. Necessity soon compelled 
the public authorities to take further steps in the same ilirection. 

Agricultural work, in fact, lasts throughout the whole year; ploughing 
and sowing take place as well in spring as in autumn; haymaking, harvest, 
grai>e-gathering and tlrreshing occupy the summer; pnining the vines and 
other accessory work take place in winter. Moreover the date on which 
each kind of work begins and ends is essentially variable according to the 
season, .so that it had to be recognized that it is practically impossible to 
fix periodically by detailed regulation, as was attempted in 1915, the 
aid to be rendered by the army to agriculture in the execution of each of 
the kinds of work mentioned. 

In view of these considerations, a Circular issued by the Minister of 
War on 32 December 1915, laid down a system of decentralization as the 
orily means of regulating all ca.ses with the necessary speed and eflGiciency. 
The generals commanding the military districts were given full power 
to supply to agriculture in all its forms the largest qrrantity of labour 
compatible with the state‘of war. As each military district covers sever¬ 
al departments, the militaiy authorities had to be assisted in each depart¬ 
ment by a permanent organization, at the same time consultative and exec¬ 
utive. 

In the war zone, a little later, the following organization was evolved 
(Instructions issued on 29 Decemljer 1919 by General Headquarters): 

The oflScer commanding each unit as soon as he arrived in the com¬ 
mune in which he was stationed had the duty of: 

(1) Kxamining the statement drawn up by the civil authorities of 
the urgent work to.be done; 

(2) Having the work immediately undertaken in the order of 
urgency with all the means at his dispo.sal in men, houses, carts, etc. 

If the statement of the work to be done was not to be found at the office 
of the mayor it wsis the duty of the officer conmianding the unit himself 
to make imiuiries as to the most urgent work and to .see that it was begun 
at once. 

On leaving the conmiuue, he had to report on the state of the work 
which had hceu done by the men tmder his coumiand; if a statement of 
the work done had not been drawn ui), he had to leave at the mayor’s 
office a note coutaining all the indications which might be usefnl for the 
troops who came after him. 

In each army, an officer was sjjecially appointed for the organization 
and direction ol agricfdtural work in the zone of that army; it was his 
duty to put himself in relations with the prefects in order to obtain all 
necessary information and to make with them all necessary arrangements. 
He had to .supervise the agricultural companies and the labourers detached 
from tlieir units during certain periods to help the farmers; he had to give 
all information to the officers commanding tmits regarding the execution 
of agricultttral work which their position enabled them to undertake. 
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The zone of each army was divided into agricultural sections; for each 
of these sections were appointed, to act under the orders of the officer in 
charge of agricultural work in the army, one or more non-commisbioued 
officers belonging the to territorial army or the territorial reserve and carefully 
chosen as being profebsional iamiers. These non-conimissioned oflicers 
were to remain permanently at the same centres, so as to insure tlie contin¬ 
uity of the work in each section. 

At the beginning of 1917, a Circular isvsued by the Minister of War 
on 12 January, placed at the disposal of agriculture, until further orders, 
soldiers of the classes which had been called up for training in 1888 and 1889, 
who had been farmers or farm-workers. These men, to whom were added 
successively the soldiers of other classes, were thenceforth the most iinx^ort- 
ant element in the permanent labour supplied by the State. 

§ 2. PFRMANFNr rvABOURFRS. 

Leaving out of account the free labourers, h'rench or foreign, whose 
number it is impossible to estimate as they were under no oflicial control, 
the permanent agricultural labourers were drawil, during the war, from the 
following sources: 

{A) Men belonging to the older classes who had been detached lor 
agricultural work; 

(B) Wounded men in course of treatment; 

(C) Students and school-children; 

(D) Prisoners of war; 

(£) Interned civilians; 

(jF) Russian military labourers ; 

(G) Colonial labourers ; * 

(jff) Foreign labourers. 

We will speak separately of each of these classes. 

(A) Mm Bch^igin^ to the Older Classes who had been Detached 
for AgricuUural Work. 

^ The farmers and farm-workers belonging to the classes called up for 
trainii^ in 1888 and 1889 were, as we have seen, detached for agricultural 
work in accordance with a Circular issued by the Minister of War on 12 
January 1917; by a Circular, issued jointly by the Ministers of War, Agri¬ 
culture, Armaments and War Industries, dated 6 May 1917, the same mea- 
sme was adopted in regard to tanners andfann-workets of lie auxiliary ser¬ 
vices belonging to classes called up for training in 1895 or in previous years# 
The same Ministers afterwards extended the same measure to farmers and 
farm-workers of the combatant services of the 1890 class (Circular issued 
on 27 June 1917) and, later, to those of the combatant services of the 1891 
class and to those of the 1892,1893,1894 and 1895 classes (except officers) 
who were fathers of jB.ve children or widowers with four children (Circular 
issued on 22 July 1917). A further Circular issued by the Ministers of 
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War and of Aruiameiits and War Tudnsitries on 18 November 1917, detached 
for aRriailttiral work fanners and farm-workers of the 1896 class belonging 
to the auxiliary hcrviccs, aixd those who,' belonging to the combatant ser¬ 
vices, w®re fathers of five children or widowers with four children. The 
saiTie nieasuTO was taken in favour of the 1897 class by a Joint Circular 
of the Ministers of War, of Anuanients and of War Industries issued on 
6 t 5 e])teniber 1918. 

At the end of 1917 the number of soldiers thus detached for work 
on the land was about 280,000 (i). They were employed in " agiicul- 
turalgangs” {cquipesagrkoles) orin "travdlinggangs" [iquppesvolardes) (2). 

" Agricultural Gangs. ” — By the expression " agricultural gangs ” 
must be understood men detached under orders to work for the farmers 
of the department for a period varying from 15 to 20 days. A " gang ” 
might even be composed of a single man. 

The " agricultural gangs ” were composed, in the first place, of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, to whom were added, in case of necessity, other labourers 
They were formed on the application of the departmental committees 
(whose functions we will presently describe) at the beginm'ng of each of the 
busy agricultural sea.sons. 

"'rravdling Gangs. ” — The so-called “ travdling gangs " were men 
supplied directly to the farmers by the officers commanding units or 
detachments, without the intervention of the departmental committees. 
The men were detached in the same way as those composing the 
" agricultftral gangs ” but for a smaller area (generally speaking for the 
canton or the neighbouring cantons) and for a shorter period, varying 
from half a day to a week. They were particularly useful for giving a 
helping hand at the times when the work was heaviest, as during the 
haymaking, the harvest and tlie grape-gathering. 

Applicaiions. — Applications for soldier labour were addressed in 
eacli department, to the Departmental Agricultural babour Committee. 
Exceptionally " travdling gangs ” could be supplied directly to the farmers 
by the officers commanding units or detachments. 

Disiribulion. • - In each department outside the war zone the De¬ 
partmental Agricultural lyubour Committee decided U]}on the applications 
made. The prelect, who was chairman of the Committee, afterwards 
forwarded the apiwoved applicatioim to the officers commanding sub¬ 
divisions, who organized the gai^^ and distributed them amongst the can¬ 
tons, where they were then placed at the disposal of the mayors or of the 
farmers by the Director of Agricultural Services. 

In the war zone the Departmental Committees came to agreements 
with the military authorities as to the gangs to be distributed and the dis¬ 
tribution was afterwards made by General Headquarters. 


(i) /.a Main-d’ceuvre agriooU. Paris*, xo Jontsaiy xqi8. 

(i) TIiu iiiformatioii which follows is Uikcu tu>in a Cixcstlar is.sucd by the Minbitcr ui W.ir 
oq 4T April iyi7. 
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Wages. — In the war zone, the daily wages of the soldier labourers 
were fixed as follows 

Payable to the State (in Ifind or in cash). n*tr. 

Payable to the labourer. i fr. 

Total ... .1 fr. 

These sums were payable when the soldiers detached for agricultural 
work were distributed amongst the farmers, either individually or ingroups, 
lived with their employers and thus really became agricultural labourers 
detached from their units for a longer or shorter period, the length of which 
was usuallj' fixed in advance. When, on the contrary, the.se men (troops 
resting or staying in the camps on their way through) did not cense to draw 
rations or, at any rate, partly drew their rations, slept in camp, worked in 
groups formed for eadi occasion and remained always under the authority 
of their officers, no payment could be asked from the emidoyer. 

Outside the war zone, tlie wages payable to soldier labourers by 
the farmers depended upon the hours worked, which was determined by 
local custom. These wages were independent of the food, which was 
either supplied to the workers or comimimded for by a sixicial ])aymcnt 
of 3fr. 50c. 

The travelling expenses of the soldiers (both going mid returning, 
railway and other conveyance), as well as their lodging, were payable 
by the farmers. 

{B) Wotinded Men in Course of Treahnenl (i). 

Prom the beginning of the hostilitie.s. Prof. tl. Bergonie, of Bordeaux, 
put forward the idea that agricultural work was superior as a means of 
treating the after-effects of war wounds to the other methods practised 
in the hospitals and, in particular, to mechanical treatment. “ The cure 
sought, ” he wrote later, “ is only the .sum of varied efforts. and move¬ 
ments, slight and ineffectual at first, but afterwards larger au<l more 
effective. Now our wounded are almost all farmers or farm workers. 
It we place them on the land as soon as they have left the hospital, .select¬ 
ing them in accordance with the experience gained of results already 
obtained, they will find in their .smrroundings the accitstomed movements, 
almost involuntary and hardly conscious, to wliich they have been trained 
since their childhood. These exercises, with or without the ancient and 
simple implements which the cultivation of the land requires, by the 
wide range of efforts to make and of powers to develop, of movements in 
all directions, of attitudes to take, have a technical superiority over the 
complicated mechanism used in hospitals for mechanical treatment. Om: 

(1) Wltli Tcgtiid to the eaiplciymcnt ol wounrtwl mon im the IiukI, wc cimHue ourselves 
to summarizing two connnunlcatious mode by 1*K)I. S BcT!(oniO, of lioidumi.'c, to the 
Ae»dfmit d?AgrieuUitr» Prmtee, 9 iSay and 3 October 1917. 
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wouiided work for tlieir own cure almost in spite of themselves, the work 
so iiiges them to make their reflex movements, even when pain restrains 
them from doing so. They do not easily ted fatigue, precisdy because 
thdr attcution is not always fixed. They become cured more quickly 
because the necessary sum of efforts and movements is more quickly 
reached when they work in the fields all day and every day under medic¬ 
al sttixjrvision; they are more completely aired because the general 
heallh and the working of the lungs and heart improve with tlie rapid 
diminution of local powerlessness; finally their morale is incomparably 
better because they find in the house of their employer, who oiten lodges 
them and almost always eats and works with them, a family atmosphere 
more comfortable, Iree and cheerful than that of our convalescent 
hospitals. ” 

As early as September 1914, Prof. Bergonifi had practised the agri 
ailtural aire of wounded men in Auxiliary Hospital, No. 4, annex at Mar- 
tillac (Gironde). In December 1914, twelve wounded were employed 
by three fanners and did, during the month, a total of 147 days’ work. 
During 1915, on the average 24 wounded men worked daily for 10 em¬ 
ployers. In July 1916, 78 farmers were employing 109 wounded men. 

In view of the success of this organization a joint Circular, issued on 
10 May 1917, and .signed by the Minister of Agriculture and by the Under 
Secretary of {State for the Service of Health, gave instructions for the 
formation oi .small hospital centres lor agricultural cures in the country 
districts. A communication by Proi. Bergonifi to the AcadiUnie d’Agri- 
culture de France contains an account of the working of these c'entres. 

Temporary Hospital No. 4, Grand-Debnm, at Bordeaux, which in¬ 
cluded .surgical wards and a great ward for physical treatment, containing 
in all 575 bed.s, evacuated to its annexes at Martillac and Cerons the 
wounded who were capable of benefiting by the agricultural cure. 
These evacuations, made on the ba.sis of the daily reports of the Chief 
Medical Oflicor, took place every Sunday, so that tlie agricultural week 
might 1)0 complete, without interruption or lo,ss of time. Belore leaving 
the hospital the men were cla.ssificd, finst according to their strength 
and secondly according to their mond character and sobriety. The 
strength was inscribed on a card, which the wounded man carried oiieuly. 
There were also written on the card the detailed diagnosis of the wound, 
the date on which it had l)ccn received, the name of the wounded man and 
the unit to which lie belonged. 

When the wounded man, thus ticketed, arrived at the annex, he was 
again examined by the medical officer who, ^ug supplied with the com¬ 
plete do8!>ier relating to the man, prescribed the work which he was to do. 

On the other hand, the mavager of the hospital had inquired from 
the farmers what work there was to be done in the commune or in the neigh¬ 
bouring conumines, or even in communes some distance away ; and, on 
the Sunday, the new w<mnded men were distributed amongst the farmers 
according to their needs and according to tlie distances. 

Those who had only a quarter of the normal strength and, comsequently, 
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had need of more frequent and more direct medical supervision, were not 
sent very far. They returned at midday for lunch, and in the evening lor 
dinner and to sleep, and each time they returned tlioy were subjected to 
medical and military supervision. Those who were not 3’et weU-di.scii> 1 i«ed 
and those on whom the wine-shoiis exorciced loo .strong an altraelion, 
were also not sent very far; tlie adjutant and tlie uou-cotumis,sioued 
officers who supervised them had them constantly under Iheir eye jpid 
repressed, by friendly admonition, the first little lap,se.s. 

A second group left the hospital each morning to go to places within 
a radius of two kilometres. These only returned in the evening, taking the 
midday meal with their employer. J?inally those whose good discipline 
had b^n proved and who had three quarters of their normal strength, 
were distributed amongst employers living sometimes at the extreme 
limit of the canton. These returned only once a week, on {Saturdays, 
to be submitted, like their conuades, to examitmtion by the Chiel 
Medical Officer. These wounded men, working on distant farms, left the 
hospital early on Monday morning, either on foot or, if the distance 
exceeded six kilometres, in a conveyance. They were lodged and boarded 
by the employer. Many ol these men were .sent to places 12 to 14 
kilometres from the hospital and the non-commissioned officers put over 
them for purposes of discipline and supervi.siou visited each of them at 
the farm on which he was working on an average twice a week. This 
was a sufficient check upon them, as the Mcdicd (Iffioer had an infallible 
method of checking the carrying out of liis prescriptions by examining 
the callosities on their hands which are the inevitable and sxtfficient 
indication of work done. 

In the Department of Gironde alone there were in 19T7 twelve hos¬ 
pital centres for agricultural cures, containing 647 beds. The wounded 
in these hospitals did 64,000 days of agricultural work between Septem¬ 
ber 1914 and September 1917. Out of this munber, 28,500 days vrere 
done between 10 May and i September 1917. 

(C) Sliulcnts and SclwokhUdmi. 

The utilization of .students and schoolchildren for iigricultural work 
was contemplated for the fiast time on the approach oi tlie haymaking 
season of 1915. On 14 June 1915 tire Miui.ster of Public Instruction is¬ 
sued a circular to the educational aiitlioritics instructing them to grant, 
in accordance with the Daw of 28 March 1882, Article 15 (1), leave of ab¬ 
sence from school for periods not exceeding tliree mouths in addition to 
the regular holidays. 

In 1917. 1,200 hectares were cultivated in 12,000 communes by 
90,000 girls and 125,000 boys. 

(i) Artlde IS of the Iaw of 28 Mardi 1882 oa leave of abscucc Is as ftdlows : “ 'rtw School 
Committee may gimit to Chlldien livinR with their parents or giumlinns, on the appllration 
of the parents or guardians and for sufficient* reason, leave of aliseuce fnnn school for 
periods not exceeding three months in any one your in addition to tlie hoUdoys, " 
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The following in a statement of the crops and produce obtained: 


Potatoes.8,000,000 kilogrammes 

Cabbages.1,000,000 

I^eks. 1,350,000 

Carrots and turnips. 250,000 kilogrammes 

Kidney beans, peas, beans, etc. . . 800,000 kilogrammes 

Pigs .. 300 

Rabbits. 53,000 

Poultry. 15,000 


The total value of the produce was 4,772,000 francs (i). 

* 

• (D) Prisoners of War. 

It was in 1915, too, that n.se began to be made in agriculture of the 
prisoners of war, A Circular issued by the Minister of War on 6 May 
of that year laid down the conditions of their employment. These con¬ 
ditions having varied but little in the course of the war, we will summar¬ 
ize them as they were in 1917 (2). 

The prisoners were grouped in agricultural companies, composed as 
far as possible of farmers or of men who had some experience of agricultural 
work. Tire oiEcers and non-commissioned officers, commanding detach¬ 
ments, were to be chosen from amongst those who, in civil life, had had 
some technical knowledge of agriculture. 

In each department there was an agricultural company composed 
of the different gangs working in the department. Each company was 
placed at the disposal of the Departmental Agricultural labour Commit¬ 
tee, which gave the final deewtion in regard to all applications for pris¬ 
oners of war to do agricultural work. 

These applications had to be made, not by private individuals, but 
by agriailtural syndicates, agricultural associations or communes, and 
the prisoners were placed at tlie disposal of individuals tluough their 
intervention. 

The prefect could, however, act in place of the communes, syndicates 
or ossociatioirs ot the clcpartmeut and make, on behalf of all, a single agree¬ 
ment with tlie general commanding the military district for the labour 
of prisoners of war. The esisential dauses of sitch an agreement were laid 
down by departmental regulations. The prisoners were placed at the 
disposal of employers after (l) they had signed an agreement to be bound 
by the regulations ; (2) they had prepared quarters for the prisoners and 
(3) the quarters had been approved by the military authorities. Then 
only was application made to the geireral commanding the military district 
to give the necessary movement order. 


(1) La hlain^iVaimt apkolCi to April 1918. 
{4) La agricok, Fcbnuwy 1917, 
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The prisoners, formed into gangs of not more than ten, could be sent 
to their <j[uarters as vSoon as the agreements had been signed, even with¬ 
out awaiting the execution of all the improvements reciuired, a few days 
being allowed for carr^dng them out. When the time allowed had elapsed 
the prisoners might be withdrawn if the quarters weic not considered 
satisfactory. 

A gang might be placed at the disposal of the owner of threshing 
machines, provided he could be regarded as pcrforiiiing a service to the 
community as a whole. This condition might be fulfilled by inserting in 
the agreement a clause fixing the maximum fees which the owner of the 
threshing machines could charge to the farmers and obliging him to place 
the machines at the disposal of all the farmons applying for their use 
within a certain area, in the older of their applications. ICacli gang was 
attached to a particular machine and followed it from place to place. They 
could pass the night on the farm on which the day's work had been done 
or on tire farm on which they were to work the following day. The miii- 
iinuni number of prisoners in such a gang was, in general, twenty. 
Nevertheless, if the urgent needs of the work to be done rc(|iiired the em¬ 
ployment of half-gangs of ten prisoners to each machine, the district 
commandant of the dep6ls of i>risoners of war had full ])ower to author¬ 
ize this exception. 

The prisoners sent to work in forests directly exploited by the for¬ 
estry administration were distinct from the departmental gangs. They 
formed a special group, organized in gangs which could be vSciit according 
to the needs from one State forcvst to another in the military district. 

Lodging, Bedding, Heating, Lighting, etc, — Wlien the employer 
undertook to provide lodging, bedding, heating and lighting for the pris¬ 
oners, as well as for their guards,, he had to conform to the following 
regulations. 

The prisoners were to be lodged in closed premises, easy to guard and 
selected by preference as being at a divStance from other dwellings; the 
premises had, moreover, to be approved by the mililary authorities. 

Each prisoner was to be provided with a straw niattniss containing 
at least five kilogrammes of straw; tliis straw was to be renewed every 
fortnight. The mattrass was to rest on a plank or on a support placed 
at least 12 centimetrevS above the floor if it weie tiled or oi Iwiaten earth. 

The guard was to be lodged on closed preniivses apart from th<xse in 
wliich the prisoners were lodged and these premises also liad to be approved 
by the military authority. The bedding for the men forming the guard 
was to be supplied by the employer. 

The premises in which the guard were lodged and the approaches to 
them were to be lighted all night. They were also to be provided with th$ 
means for Ughting them adequately during waking hours. 

Heating was to be provided in winter from 1 November to 31 March. 

The cooking-stoves, the fuel necessary for cooking the food, the uten¬ 
sils required for the preparation of meals and the various receptacles, as 
wdl as benches and tables, were to beprovided by the employer, but not 
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objects of personal use such as table-cloths, mcss-tius, niuj^s, spoons 
and forks. 

The enipl<)>*er was also to supply the water necessary for ablutions and 
f<^r w’ashiiig clothes and to place buckets or half-barrels at the <1is])osal 
of the prisoners at the rate of one for every ten men. 

Medical AUcndancc, Medical atteiulance for prisoners of wai was 
provided by the Military Administration, which arranged for periodical 
visits as ire<[ucntly as possible. The employer, however, had to provide 
premises to serve as a provisional ambulance. He had also to place at 
the disposal of the uon-conimissioned officer in charge of the guard a 
small locked medicine chest containing the movst necessary medicaments. 
In urgent cases, the employer provided iuiniediate medical attendance 
by calling in civilian doctors. 

Condiiiom of Labour, — The mtmber of hours normally worked per 
day by the prisoners was the same as the number worked by civilian 
labourers in the district engaged in the same class of work. 

As a rule the prisoners were not compelled to work on Sundays and 
holidays, but exceptions could be made to this rule when the work to be 
done was urgent. 

The Gan^ System, — Prisoners could only be employed on the laud 
in gangs. In the war zone, the gangs could not consist of less than lo men, 
strongly guarded. Outside the W'ar zone, gangs of 30 men, which might 
be divided into smaller groui)S of lo or 5 men, with separate quarters, were 
placed at the disposal of coimuunes or agricultuial syndicates. iAoparate 
quarters could not be Cwstublished tor groui)s of le.ss than five men. 

— The wages paid consisted of three parts, of which the Erst 
two, one fixed and the other variable, wore paid to the State and the 
third was given as pocket-money to the prisoners. 

A. The Fixed Part Pay aide to the Stale. — The fixed i)aTt served as 
repayment of the expenses incurred by the military administration for 
the maintenance of the prisoners. 

Three cases must be considered. 

(1) Lodging, lleatini*, Lii*hti>ii{ and Fond Provided by the Employer, 
— If the employer provided the lodging, healing, lighting and food for the 
prisoneis he had to ptiy for each of them a sum of 40 centimes per day, 
of which 30 centimes re))reseuled the cost of ordinary clothing, 5 centimes 
the provision o£ working clothes, and 5 ceulinies the cost of conveying 
the i>risoiiers to the larui and removing them. 

(2) Lod^in^f Healing and Li^hlin^ Provided hv (he Emplover. — 
If the employer only provided lodging, heating and lighting for the prison¬ 
ers their food being supplied at the expense of the State, the employer 
had to pay a total sum of i franc 33 centimes per day for each of them. 

(3) Lod^in^y Healingy Lighting and Food Not Provided by the Ewr 
phyer. — It the emjdoycr provided neither lodging, heating, lighting 
nor lood, the fixed sum payable by him to the f 5 tate was r franc 47 cent¬ 
imes per day. 

H. Variable Part Payable to the State. - The variable part payable 
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to the State was such as to equalize the total wages payable by the em¬ 
ployer to the vState for the work of prisoners of war to the normal wages 
in the district of civilian labourers employed in similar work, taking into 
consideration the return from the two kinds of wotker. It took account, 
on the one hand, of the probable number of full days’ work as well as of 
the smaller return obtainable from prisoner labour when tlmre was siweial 
or difficult work to be done or the gangs were not jret accustomed to work 
of the kind required; on the other hand, of the advantage resulting to the 
employer from the fact that he incurred no pecuniary liability in respect 
of accidents which might happen during the work on his farm, exceirt 
in case of gross cardlessness on his part or on that of his representatives. 

The rate for the variable part of the wages of the prisoners of war 
as stated in the agreements made for the employment of agricultural gangs, 
was fixed by the Departmental Agricultural l^abour Committee which 
could, if necessary, reduce this part even to zero dtrring the winter season. 

C. Pocket-money given to the Prisoners. — Besides the payments 
mentioned above, the employer had to pay, for each prisoner and for 
each day’s work, a sum of 20 centimes, wliich was given to the prisoner 
as pocket-money. This sum might, in exceptional ca.so.s, be increased 
to at most 80 centimes, according to the quality or the aniomrt of the 
work done b}' the prisoner. It might be withheld, as a disciplinary measure, 
on the recommendation of the non commissioned officer in charge of the 
guard, if the prisoner did not work as hard as be was capable of doii%. 

The employer might, if he preferred it, give extra food in place of 
part of the additional pocket-money which he thought fit to give to 
prisoners whose work was particularly satisfactory. 

In cases in which the work was prolonged beyond the noniial num¬ 
ber of hours, the following payments were made: (x) An additional pay¬ 
ment of 10 centimes for each hour of overtime; (2) an additional pay¬ 
ment varying from 30 to 50 centimes per half-day for Sunday work, 
when this overtime work was not compensated for by a rest of equal 
duration in the course of the week. 

It was compulsory to make these addiliounl payments in kind and 
they were never made in cash. 

Penalties. — Prisoners who gave proof of unwilliugnws to work, 
of want of energy, or of laziness, were .set to do the hardest work. 

If imprisonment or detention in the cells was considered indis|Xins- 
able to cure the want of energy, or tlie passive resistance of the prisoner, 
these punishments were inflicted in tlie following manner: 

The prisoners punished with imprisonment were shut up in u room 
specially set aside for use as a prison. They slept on a camp-bed or on 
bed-boards, without mattrass, and with only one blanket as bedding. 
They were compelled to work during the day and put to the hardest kind 
of work which was being done by the gang to which they belonged. Being 
compdled to work, they received the same food as the workers, but 
without any extras. The punishment of imprisonment involved, of course, 
the withholding of the pocket-money. 
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Prisoners of Gcrniau nationality who were condesaned to detention 
in cells, w<2re, in order to equalize their treatment to that given to French 
prisonera in Gernumy, placed upon bread and water, with the normal 
food of non-workers every four days. For prisoners of other nationalities, 
the ptuiibhinent was administered in successive periods of four days in 
cdls and two days of prison, and when they were in the cells they received 
bread and soup twice a day, the soup in one case being without meat. 

During detention in cells the prisoners, whatever their nationality, 
remained always in solitary confinement. 

For exceptionally serious offences, the prisoners could be court- 
martialled. 

Number of Prisoners Employed and Results. — At the end of 1917 
there were about 45,000 prisoners of war employed in agriculture (1). 
According to a communication made in 1917 to the Acadime d’A^ictd- 
tmre de Fratice by M. de Marcillac, it was principally in the northern mil¬ 
itary district tliat applications were made for their labour. The reasons 
for this are various ~ crops similar to those most cultivated in Ger¬ 
many and similar methods of cultivation, large areas adapted to the em¬ 
ployment of labourers grouped in gtxarded gangs, and also certain resem¬ 
blances in customs and kinds of food. On the other hand, south of the 
I/oire, partiailarly in the districts of the Central Heights an(i of the South- 
West, in the Valley of the Wione and in the South, the people were de¬ 
cidedly averse Irom employing prisoners. 

The experience of the agriailtural syndicate of Beauregard and of 
the adjoim’ng communes (Dordogne), of whicli M. de Marcillac was 
president, clearly indicates the precise value of this kind of labour. 

The first gang obtained by the syndicate on 6 May 1916 contained 
ao prisoners accompanied by five guards, a bookkeeper and a sergeant. 
The gang was soon increased to 25 and afterwards, during harvest, to 
30 men, with an additional guard. 

" Quartered on an abandoned farm previously held by metayage, " 
writes M. de Martilhic, " it was spread over five communes; the other 
coiumunes whidi compo,sed the area of operations of the syndicate were 
too far away to be able to utilize this labour. 

" The farm most distant from the pri.soncrs' quarters to which they 
were sent was sometimes nearly four kilometres distant, and the pris¬ 
oners had to walk to it along by-roails; even this distance was too great 
as tlicrc was risk of the prisoners escaping and the amount of work done 
by the prisoners on tliis farm was re(iuccd. 

" The gang was divided into two pennanent groups generally working 
on three medium-sized farms, eitlrer by rotation or permanently, according 
to the nature oi the work, and a ‘ travelling gang,' to which a second was 
added during haymaking and harvest, which worked only for the small 
farmers. 

"The rotation was fixed by fortnight or by week by a committee. 


(1) Tm MtHn^d'vcwm aumoUf lo Jfimury 
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coasibtiug oi three uieiubcrs, a])p()iiite(l 1)> the syudiciito. Kifty small 
farmervS availed theiiLselves ol the ' travellinj^ gam;' which, between 5 May 
and 14 October did 2,^07 full days* work for 3,826 days* attetidaucc. 

“The farm on wliich the prisoners were (luartered having been tak¬ 
en by a metayer, the prisoners* ([tiarters weJe teni()\'ed, but the com¬ 
mune furthest from their <jtturters which had hitheito tiikeii advantage 
of their work, immediately made an application, ami four landowners 
in the commune combined to employ a gang, h'urther off, in two other 
communes included in the area of operations ol the syndicate which had 
not been able to avail themselves of the first gang, on account of their 
distance, a group of three landowners, who were joined later by two others, 
followed our example and arranged to employ ten prisoners of war by 
rotation amongst them. Two other vsimilar groups were organized a 
little further away. 

“ At Beauregard, in 1917, in another abandoned fanii, lent by the 
owner, another gang was (juartered, but it was not so numerous, on 
account of the other gangs in the neighbourhood. A gang ol ten, soon 
afterwards increased to 15, with three guards and a nou-ccnimissioned 
officer, were allotted to us on 23 March; it was not suificieat to satisfy 
all the needs ol the small farmers. We had, however, taken measures 
to increase the subdivision of the gang, entrusting one group of two or 
three men to the communal road-inspector, who during the harvest was 
thus employed instead ol at his ordinary work. ” 

The foregoing account gives a vivid impression of the gangvS and their 
adaptation to the needs of agriculture; it may also be noted how the de¬ 
mand of the farmers for prisoner labour grows as the experiment conducted 
under their eyes gradually convinces them of its value. The f(^ll<^wing 
statistics, which we also take from M. de Marcillac’s communication, 
indicate, on the other hand, its inferiority to free labour : 

“ hVoin 23 March to r November 1917, 2,134 of vvork were done 
for 3,010 day^ of presence; 40 small farmers benefited by the work of 
the prisoners to the extent of 800 or 900 days. 

“ It will be noted that there is a considerable difference lK‘tw<.^»n the 
number of days of work and the nuniber of days of prc^uice. The num¬ 
ber of days on which no work was done was 3() ])ei cent, of the number 
of days of work and 26 per cent, of the mimber of days of ])resenee. 
There were 1,020 such days out of 3,82(> days of altendaiice, including 
550 {Sundays and holidays, 83 days of rain, ir^ days of illness, and 281 
days represented by the pre^^ence of the cooks and of the feldwebel, 
who did not work on the land. In 1917 the proportion was even greater; 
it amounted to almost 40 per cent, of the days of work and to 28 per cent, 
of the days of presence, or to 856 days on wliich no work was done out 
of 3,010 days of presence, although in this year there was no feldwebel. 
The relaxation of discipline increased the number of days lost on account 
of illness, and the number of days lost on account of bad weather also 
increased. 

It is this wastage, these days on wliich no work is done, which in- 
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crease the cost in a high pr(>])OTti4m, and the}^ iiiiist be taken into ac¬ 
count in c(niiparing the cost of prisoner labour with that of the local 
labour, as also must the fact that the local labourers can do work which 
prisoners unaccustomed to it and working in gangs cannot do/' 

(IJ) and (V) Internal Civilians and Russian Soldier Labourers. 

A few words will siiflace in legard to these two classes. We confine 
ourselves to saying that, during the war, about 2,000 interned civilians 
asked pemiisvsion to leave the concentration camps to do agricultural 
work and were placed at the disposal of a certain number of Departmental 
Committees, which proceeded to distribute them. On the other hand, 
Russian soldiers having ceased to ,be used in the army were distributed 
amongst the different Goveriimenl Departments which employed labour. 
The MinivStry of Agriculture was allotted 2,000 of them, and they were 
distributed in much the same way as the prisoners of war (r). 

(G) Colonial Labourers. 

In the early part of 1915, the National Agricultural Labour Office, 
of wliich we shall have occasion to speak later, imiuired from the Govenior- 
Oeneral of Algeria whether it would be possible to call upon the agri- 
ailtural labourers of the colony. The reply was that, in the circumstan¬ 
ces, the attempt would have little chance of vsuccess ; nevertheless, on the 
insistence of the President of the Council of Ministers himself, the Oovenior- 
General was asked to organize the attempt. This was at the end of June ; 
time wavS pressing and it was not easy to organize large convoys. From 
the general point of view, therefore, very effective help from the Algerian 
contingents could not be expected, but it was important to try the exper¬ 
iment. 

I'he Ciovemor-Cieneral of Algeria was informed that labourers going 
to France would receive wjigCvS of 5 francs i>er day, without food, or 3 
francs 50 centimes with food, and in addition, the journey to France 
would 1)0 at the expense of the employer. Their stay might be from 
one mouth to four mouths. 

In the middle of July, the Govemor of Algeria reix>rted tliat 800 lab¬ 
ourers were ready to start. I'he Prefect of Fure-et-Loir liaving applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for the help of native labourers for harvest¬ 
ing in his department, this contingent was offered to him. The offer 
having been accepted, arrangements were immediately made to send 
from Marseilles to Chartres a convoy of 821 laboureiSB, who had been em¬ 
barked in four parties from Philippeville, Algiers, Bona and Oran. 

Later on, 216 lal)ourers were taken to Orleans at the request of the 
Prefect of Tvoirct. 

(i) La MaifUiVteuvrt titiruoht to Jamitiry 


5 
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The first convoy of toibyles readied Kiire-ct-Iyoir on July 20 . It 
iiidudecl a large number of old men, children and persons unfit for 
work. Moreover, amongst the agricultural labourers i)ersons finite unac¬ 
customed to agricultural work had slipped in when they were leaving 
Algeria — hawkers, dock labourers, waiters, bootblacks, diauffeuTS, etc. — 
all animated by the worst possible s]>irit and declaring that they had not 
come to France to work in the fields, but to carry on their usual trade. 

From the very first, it was necessary to send home a certain number 
of persons suffering from consumption, fever and other illnesses. At the 
beginning, too, the defections were numerous. Attracted by the desire 
to visit Paris, many not only amongst the hawkers, but also amongst 
the agriailtural workers, some of whom had come witli that object alone, 
left their work soon after their arrival, and persuaded some of their com¬ 
patriots to go with them, and this just at the time when harvest work 
was becoming most pressing. 

The I/oiret contingent did not reach Orleans until 23 August, when 
the harvest was nearly over and the need of labour had bec^)nic less imper¬ 
ative. It was necessary to employ a considerable number of tbese labour¬ 
ers at the work of threshing, which requires strong arms and a train¬ 
ing whicli the Algerians do not possess. Out of 216, a hundred left their 
employers a few days after their arrival, alleging various motives, such as 
that they were being fed on pork or that the work was excessive. Of these 
kabyles, some went to Clermont-l'^erraud to work in the rubber factories, 
others to Saint-Etienne to work in the mine^; some even reached Paris, 
Rouen and I^yons. 

On the other hand, both in Eure-et-T/)ir and in lyoiret, very good 
qualities were found in a fair number of the labourers. They were very 
anxious to learn methods of cultivation which were new to them and which 
they would be able to apply later on in their own country. Consequently 
they tried hard to understand them and soon after their arrival they ren¬ 
dered the farmers who eiuplo^'ed them services finite cis valuable a.s those 
of the ordinary labourer. In Tvoiret, out of 216 laboitrers, 80 showed 
all the qualities reciuired for being usefully eiui)loye(l (r). 

In a word, for want of careful selection, the experiment tried in icjrs 
could not give conclusive results. 

The war continuing, the Government of the Protectf)rate of the Re¬ 
gency of Tunis, at the pressing request of the IVencli Govennnent, asked 
the Bey in 1917 to authorize the raising and sending to Kranoe for work 
in agriculture of the second part of the contingent of the native class of 
1917 (yotuig men from 18 to 20 years old), including those who had drawn 
high numbers, those who were unfit for combatant service, and those 
who were the supjtorts of families, all these having hitherto been exempt 
from any service. The measure asked was authorized in a Decree issued 

(i) The foregoing siiramathsed from the reports of the J^cfect of Iture-ot-I^oir and of 
the Director of Agricultuml Services of lyoircl, published in La Main d*auvre a^ricah* of April 
T916, 
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by the Bey on 31 January 1917, and the first convoys of Tunisian labourers 
landed at Marseilles at the end of March. 

The Tuni*sian labourers were coniixilled to do agricultural work in 
France for a period not less than one yesr nor more than the period dirring 
which their class remained with the colours. Placed in charge of non- 
coiiunissioued officers chovsen from among the colonists, employees or of¬ 
ficials who resided in Tunis and were familiar with the Arabic language, 
they were clothed and equipi>ed by tlie military administration, were sub¬ 
jected to the military code, and were entitled to wages of 3 fiancs per day 
of work done, out of wliich 2 francs was withheld to provide their food* 
The distribution and utilization of the gangs were entiusted to the Prefects, 
acting in this as representatives of the Ministry of Agiiculturc (i). 

In 1917 there were 4,400 Tunisian agricultural labouiers in Prance, 
distributed over departments. In the same year 700 Indo-Chinese, 
under nulitary discipline, ^^ere also at the dispOvsal of the Minister of 
Agriculture ^2). 


(H) Foreign Labourers, 

The recniiting of foreign labourers was entrusted to the National 
Agricultural I/abour Office, and we shall see how it was cairied out when 
we study the working of that institution. We slull, then, confine 
ourselves here to giving the statistics of the inuuigration of foreign 
labourers between i April 1913 and 31 December igiS. 


Immigration of Foreign Agricidktral Labourers hekmen 1 April 1915 

and 31 Decefnber igi8. 


Spanish and Portuguese, 


Ycor - j 

Mcti 1 

Wotawi 

CiiiUircu 

Total 

X915. 

9 ,ai 4 

2 . 75 S 

1,89s 

14.461 

X91G. 

30,x^I 

6,8.^9 

S.596 

48,386 

19x7. 

36,883 

6,897 

3.530 

47.310 

T9X8 .... . 

29,034 

5.310 

1,745 

36,089 

Total . . . 

111,87s 

21,811 

12,763 

146,440 


(1) La Alairhd^ceuvre aqtkoJe, 25 September 1917. 

(2) Main-d'wtme a^ncoU\ xo Janiuwy toiB, 
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Italians. 


Yeai 

Men 

i 

• 

1915 (>). 


Z916. 

223 

1917. 

300 

1918. 

1,044 

Total . . . 

1,567 


(i) Informaliou not available. 


Women 1 

CluUlicu 1 

Total 

66 

5 t 

343 

06 

X 2 

^08 

369 

61 

1,471 

531 

127 

2,225 


La Main-tl’amre agricole of June igai, which gives the'^e figures 
from information furnished by the National Agricultural lYahour ()llicc, 
states that each year the number of foreign agricultural labourer's who 
left France was 3fi.b7 per cent, of the nirmber of imniigrants. 


§ 3. TEJn'ORARY EABOirRERS. 

Whatever may have been the quantity of permanent labour as 
long as mobilization lasted, it was necessary to continue to grairl 
leave at the times when certain kinds of work had to be done to the 
farmers and farm-workers who were with the colours. In 1916, leave 
was granted for the hay-harvest (25 May 1916), Jor the grape- 
gathering (ii August 1916), for the digging of .sugar-beets (20 t^ptemher 
1916), and for ploughing and sowing (26 September 191ft). I/eave for 
longer periods (postponement of the call to tlie colours) was even granted 
under a Circular dated ii June 1916 Ksued by the Minister of War as the 
result of a vote in the Chamber of Deputies. On 0 June the Cliaiulwr 
liad passed a re.so]ution requesting tlie Mintsler “ to iJo.stixme the call 
to the colours, during the haymaking and the harvest, of tlie re.servists 
of the territorial army belonging to the atu'iliary servii'cs who followed 
agricultural occupations or occupations connected with the cultivation 
of the land, and to seek out, with a view to placing them at the disposal 
of agriculture during the same period, all the farmers and fann-workers 
belonging to the auxiliary services whose presence is not considered indis¬ 
pensable in the depdts, and to take sucli measures that p€rmission.s to enter 
the war zone for agricultural purposes should henceforth be granted at 
any rate to soldiers stationed outside the war zone.” 

In 1917 we may note a telegram sent by the Minister of War on 13 
May granting, for the spring sowing, 20 days’ leave to all farmers and 
farm-workers, ■without exception of ^ss or category, who were mobilized 
and stationed outside the war zone, and a Circular issued by the same 
MSnister on 10 August granting 20 days' leave for the grape-gathering to 
all 'vine-growers in service in the various military district''. 
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Two measures related to the last year of the war: 

On 12 May 1918 a Circular was ivssitcd by the Minister of War assigning 
to each officer connnancUng a depot a district in which lie would have to 
see that labour for the haymnking was ])rovidcd, all the available men in 
the depot being touiiiorarily employed at this work. 

A little later, on 29 May, a further Cirailar issued the Minister 
of War jilacecl temporarily at the disposal of the Minister of Agriailture, 
to satisfy the urgent needs of the haymaking and the harvest, the men 
belonging to the following categories: 

{a) vSoldiers of the 1892 Class, who had been farmers or fami-work- 
ers, and were in the depots, services and establishments of the territory 
(combatant services); 

[b) Men of all professions of the 1919 Class (Auxiliary services), 
with the exception of soldiers of this category^ belonging to the formations 
and services of the nxilitary aviation establishments and to the motor 
services. 

These men were organized in gangs of lalwurcrs which went from 
place to place and consisted of alx)nt 40 to 50 men belonging to the two 
categoric,s above mentioned and under tlie charge of at lea,st two or three 
noii-conuuissioned officers chosen from the farmers or farm-workers be¬ 
longing to the 1892 Class. 

Oil II November the Armistice put an end to all these occasional 
iiieasiiTe,s. On 15 November, the 1887, 1888 and 1889 Classes were de¬ 
mobilized ; on 25 November the 1890 Class and on 7 December the 1891 
Class. The area sown to wheat, which in 1917-18 only amounted to 
4,191,450 hectares, was increa,sed to 4,390,880 hectares and the crop har¬ 
vested rose to 36,625,570 quintals in 1918 and to 61,435,480 quintals 
in 19x9. 

[To be continued). 


MIvSCh:iJ/-'\Nl?OUS INFORMATION RIi;DATINO 
TO TlllC CONDlTIONvS OF TIIJC AORICUI/TURAI, CIvASSKS. 


TIIIO AORIOUX/rUKAly l*()I»TTr,ATXON. -X^irom ijifonualioa supplied by Ihc Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

In Pigypt the rural population constitutes over 88 % of the total 
population. It falls in five categories: 

(1) Small land-owners po,ssessing not more than 10 feddans and 
constituting 14. i % of the rural population. They are personally en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of their own lands. 

(2) I^^argcr land-owner,s holding more than 10 feddans, who are 
either pervsonally engaged in the cultivation of their own property or 
lease it to small cultivators; they constitute 1.3 %. 
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{3) Tenants who take on lease as much land as they can afford 
to cultivate with the help of members of their families. 

(4) Metayers who are personally interested in the yield of the 
land tliey work on. Their personal interest calls upon them to make 
the best of it. 

(5) lyabourers, constituting a very small proportion of tlie rural 
population, who are only resorted to in cases of emergency, as the whole 
work is carried out, in practically all cases, by the cultivators directly 
interested in the 3deld and by members of their families. 

As a matter of fact, this kst category cannot be regarded as a real 
class of labourers in the proper sense of the word. Without esplainiug 
in detail the secular systems adopted to secure their collaboration, it may be 
pointed out briefly that in the majority of cases they axe not paid in specie 
but in kind, for example, from half a kela (i) to two kelas of wheat, one kela 
to four kelas of barley, one quarter of a kela to two kelas of beans, etc. 
according to the nature of the work they do. On the other hand they are 
not, in the majority of cases, day-labourers, but are compemsated for the 
amount of work they produce. 


FRIiNCII COlvONim. 

THE QUESTION OF AGRICUETURAE X,ABOUR IN NEW CAEEUONIA. — L’Oilanu 
Prangaise, Paris, March-Apiil xgzi. 

Agricultural labour is becoming more and more difficult to obtain in 
New Caledonia, as the natives and immigrants leave the faniis and go to 
the mines, which offer them higher wages. 

The Government has appointed a Committee to inquire into all 
mrthods of obtaining a more regular and lesss uncertain supply of Malay, 
Asiatic or other labour for local agriculture, as well as for tlie indu.stries 
and trades connected with it, and to submit proposals to the Administm- 
tion with this object. 

On the other liand, an Order, dated 24 January iqai, lias made the 
following amendments to tluvt of 4 January 1917 which regulates the em¬ 
ployment of native labour in the gathering of the coffee cnip. Wages aie 
fixed at 20 francs per uioutli, iiayable as follows: 15 francs to the Immi¬ 
gration Ofiice and 5 francs to the native in presence of the headman. At 
^ end of the contract tlie administration will forward to its representative 
in the district to which tlie native belongs the sums paid on his behalf 
to the Immigration Office. These sums will be handed to the native in tlie 
presence of his relatives and of the chief of the tribe. But to obtain the 
labour required it would be necessary to compel the natives to work. In 
fact, some of them liave been known to ask wages of 30 franoi per day, 
which is equivalent to a refusal to work, 

(i) A liela « 16,5 litres. 
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• II. — I,AND SYSTEMS 


AUSTRALIA. 

THK PROQRIJSS OP I,AND Sm'TLEMKNT. 

SOURCE (OFFICIAI,): 

Tim OviiciAi. VuAB Book ov xiro CoMUOKWKiVLTa of AubTRAtu. MO 13, igoi-xyxi). McF 

bciumc xgao. 

P'rom time to time we have given information concerning land set¬ 
tlement in various states of Australia. We now take the opportunity 
of giving sucli information for the whole of Australia and of bringing 
it as far as possible up to date to the end of the financial year 1918-1919. 
As we intend to deal witli the quest*'! n of soldier settlement at a later 
date, 110 detailed information on this subject is given in this article. 

§ I. I/AND I^BGISIyATlON IN nsmiVIUUAI, STATUS. 

Nm Soiilh Wales. — The Crown Lauds Act of 1884 and the Supple¬ 
mentary Act of 1889 (now incorporated in the Crown Lands Consolidation 
Act 1913) were passed cliiefly for the purpose of putting an end to spec¬ 
ulative selection without horn fide intention of settlement. Neverthe¬ 
less acamiulation of land into large estates continued, and settlement 
proceeded slowly, lintiroly new principles of agrarian legislation have been 
embodied in the Crown Lands Acts passed in the years 1S95 to 1919, and 
Closer Settlement Acts 190.^ to 1919, also the Closer Settlement Promo¬ 
tion Act 1910, now incorporated in the Closer {iettlemeut Amendment Act 
1918, which offers bom flde settlers siiedal inducements by the introduc¬ 
tion of new forms of temne on easy terms and conditions. In the 
Western Division of New ,South Wales new Jimeudmeuts to the Western 
Lauds Act were made in 1918 and 1919. 

Victoria. -- The Land Act of 1915 deals with the whole system of 
land occupation and alienation in this .State, and all clauses of do-ser set¬ 
tlement are now includeii in the Closer Settlement Act 1915 and the 
Discharged .Soldiers’ .Settlement Act 1917. 

Queensh nd. •• The Acts now in force are the Land Acts 1910 to 1919, 
the Closer Settlement Acts 190O to I()i7 and the Discharged Soldiers' 
SetUeiuent Act 1917. The first mentioned acts substitute perpetual 
leasehold tenures for freeholding tenures in the case of all new selectioirs 
and auction purchiisos, but conversion of erdsting holdings to the leasehold 
tenure is optional with tlie selector. The last mentioned Act provides for 
the settlcuieut of discharged soldiers on Crown laud, loud acquired under 
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the Closer Settlement Acts, or laud aaiuired .specially for soldier set¬ 
tlement. 

South Australia. — The Crown I^ands Act 1915 repealed and con¬ 
solidated previous Acts and also consolidated the Closer Scttlcincnt and 
Village Settlement Acts. The Pastoral Act 1904 controls the pastoral 
occupation of lands, and the Irrigation and Rcdainied lyunds Act of 1914 
provides for leases of reclaimed and irrigable lands. 

Western Australia. — The Land Act 1898 which deals with legi,sta¬ 
tion rdating to the management of Crown lands has been amended at 
various times and is still in force. The Discharged Soldieis' Settlement 
Act 1918 provides for the settlement of discharged soldiers and sailors 
on the land. The principle of repu chasing Crown Lands for the purpose 
of Closer Settlement is consolidated by the Agricultural Lands Purchase 
Act 1909. 

Tasmania. — The law rdating to land tenure and settlement is now 
consolidated in the Crown Lands Act 1911, the Closer Settlement Act 
1913, and the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act I9i() and its amendments. 

Northern Territory. — The conditions of land tenure and settlement 
are now determined by the Crown Lauds Ordinance. 

In each of the States of the Commonwealth there is now a lAuds 
Department inder the direction of a responsibl. Cabinet Mini ter, who is 
charged generally with the administration of the acts relating to the alien¬ 
ation, occupation and management of Crown lands. The administra¬ 
tion of these departments is decentralized by the division of the States 
into Land Districts, in each of which there is a Land Office, under the 
management of a land officer, who deals with applications for selection 
and other matters appertaining to the administration of the Acts within 
the particular district. In some of the States there is also a local Land 
Board or a Commissioner for cacli District or group of Districts. In 
the Northern Territory the administration of the regulatioas relating to 
the occupation and management of Crown lands Is in the hands of a Claasi- 
fication Board, consisting of the Director of Lauds and two other officers 
appointed by the Administrator. 

§ 2. Pnua WRANTS, Rt«SWHVA'i‘rONS AND DWOlCATIONH. 

Although free grants of Crowir lauds were virtually aboli,shed sis far 
back as 1831, the Land Acts of all the States now contain provisions un¬ 
der which the free alienation or occupation of Crown lands for certain 
specified purposes — conipri.sing generally charitable, educational and 
public purposes — is allowed. In all the States, too. Crown Lands may 
be excited from sale and reserved to the Crown or dedicated for various 
public and special purposes. Generally, reservation and dedication are 
conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reser¬ 
vations of a permanent nature, temporary reservations are also made, 
but these are, as a rule, subject to consitlerable fluctuations in area by 
reason of withdrawals, renotifications and fresh reservations. 
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Table I bhows the area for which free grants were issued and the areas 
l)ermanently rchervod or dedicated in each State from 1914 to 1918 
inclusive. 

TAKifB I, — Particulars of Free Grants, Reservations and Dedications, 

1914-1918. 
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{a) ThubC aic free leases for 99 ycais. 

(/;) lucluding 929 acres reserved for ieac«itioxi grouud^ 


In New Sotith Wales, during the financial year 1918-19, the total urea 
for whicli lice grants were prepared was 1,118 acres, including grants 
of 1,099 acres of land resumed under clause 12 of the Public Roads 
Act 1902. Also 381 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the 
number of separate dedications being 53. On 30 June 1919, the total 
area temporarily reserved wa,s* 22,732,240 acres, of which 6,090,618, acres 
were for travelling stock, 3,739,427 acres for forest reserves, 922,034 acres 
for water, 1,307,530 acres for mining, and the remander for temporary 
coumtoas, railways, recreation and parlm, and miscellaneous purposes. 

In Victoria during 1918 there were issued 2 free grants, compris¬ 
ing an area of 25 acres; also permanent and temporary reservations, com¬ 
prising an area of 1,581 acres, were made: of this area 211 acres were 
reserved for recreation grounds. 

In Queensland during 1918 there were 3 free grants issued for a total 
area of 33 acres. The area of reserves cancdled was 142,081 acres in 
excess of areas set ax>art as reserves. The total area reserved up to the 
end of 1918 was 14,312,706 acres. 
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In South Australia during 1918 there were 20 free grants issued for 
a total area of 309 acres, and reserves comprising 12,780 acres were pro¬ 
claimed. 

In Western Australia ditring 1918, no free grants were issued, the area 
reserved was 274,391 acres. 

In Tasmania during 1918, there were issued 2 free leases, comprising 
an area of 5 acres; also 10,453 acres were reserved, of which 2.1.0 acres 
were reserved for scenic purj)Oses, i acre for recreation, 3,000 for wild¬ 
fowl sanctuaries, ii acres for hospital re.sorve,s, i acre for cemetry purposes, 
and 7,200 acres for other purposes. The total area reserved from sale 
and sdection to the end of the year 1918 was 4,800,000 acres. 


§ 3. Sai,es hy auction anu speciat, .saeeh. 

In all the States, sales by auction of Crown lauds are held from time 
to time. Notifications of such sales are given in tlie Government Gasettes 
together with particulars as to the upset jmee and condition.s of sale. 
Excepting in the case of South Au.stialia, where land is sold at auction 
for cash only, the purchase may he either for cjish, or on credit hy deferred 
payments. In most of tlie States land may also be irnrchascd by private 
contract at the upset price, when it has been offered at auction and not 
sold. In the case of auction sales on credit in the Statc,s of We.slern Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania, certain improvement conditions sire imposed, and such 
sales are therefore classed for the purposes of this article among Condi¬ 
tioned Purchases (see § 4). In most of the vStates comparatively small 
areas of Crown lands may be sold without competition under special cir¬ 
cumstances. Sales by auction and special sales under Closer Settlement 
Acts are referred to in § 6. 

Table II (i>age 54b) shows the areas of Crown lands alienated by auction 
and special sales in each stale from 1Q14 to 1919. The figures given for 
New ^uth Wales indude improvement pmcha.se tenures, and those for 
Queensland, perpetual lea.ses, freeholding tenures and micoiidiiiotud selec¬ 
tions, This last form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by audion with 
deferred payment. The minimum price for hmd is 1.5s. an acre, payable 
in twenty annual instalments, imd the maximum area grunted to the appli¬ 
cant is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained upoji payment of 
the purchase money. Selection under this tenure ceased in 1916. 

In New Souffi Wales during the year ended 30 June 1919, the area 
of Crown lands sold by auction and special sales for which grunts were 
prepared amounted to 12,126 acres, of which 10,261 acres were sold by 
auction in 773 lots; 630 acres were sold by after-auction sales in 3O9 lots; 
31 acres were sold as improvement purchases in 51 lots ; and 1,204 
were sold as special purchases in 159 lots. 

In Queensland during 1918 there were auction sales, under perpetual 
lease, of 163 acres for town areas, 428 acres for .suburban areas, and r,ai8 
acres for country areas — a total of 1,809 acres. 
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TabIiB II. — Auction and Special Sales, 1914-1919. 
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(a) Inclusive ol frontage sold under iUc Centennial Paik Bide Act 


§ 4. CONDIMONAI, PURCHASES. 

In all States of the Commonwealth except Queensland since 1916 
the freeliold of the land may be acquired under what are known as systems 
of conditional purchase by deferred payments of half-yearly or yearly 
instalments. Certain conditions, generally as to resideirce and improve¬ 
ments, have to be complied with before the frediold is granted, but 
these conditions are usually of a light nature and are inserted cluefly 
with the object of guaranteeing that the occupier will become of benefit 
to the community by making a reasonable effort to render his holding 
wealth-producing. 

As a rule, a lease or licence for a certain period is first issued to the se¬ 
lector, and upon fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and payment 
of the full amount of the purchase-money the freehold is conveyed to him. 
In Queensland, prior to i January 1917, ‘‘free’’ homesteads could be 
acquired, and they can .still be acquired in Western Australia. Although 
under these tenures no purcliasc-money is payable, tlie grant is con¬ 
ditional on the i)erformance of re.->idcnlial and improvement conditions; 
these tenures arc therefore included here with conditional purchases 
rather than witli free grants. 

Table III (page 5.^8) show,s the areas purchased conditionally in each 
State from 1914 to 1919. 

In New South Wales during the year ended 30 June 1919, deeds of 
grant were prepared on the completion of conditional purchases for 559,779 
acres, making the total number of conditional ptuchases in existence at 
the end of the financial year 36,203 for a total area of 19,435,807 acres. 
There were also 8 original and I2 additional homestead sdections applied 
for, comprising an area of 17,266 acres, during the same period the total 
number of applications confirmed was 23, comprising 19,232 acres, and 
3,092 homestead selections and grants, comprising an area of 985,914 acres. 
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Tabt^E III. — Conditional Purchases, 1914-191Q. 
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were hi existence on 30 June 1919. Tliis tenure is now pmctically 
superseded by the Homestead Farm Tenure. 

In Victoria under the Murray settleineuts leases, i vsettleuient areas 
have been laid out under the Act with due regard to irrigation conditions, 
viz, those at White Cliffs and at Nyah, and at the former place a dry farm 
area has also been subdivided. At White Cliffs 6,273 acrcws were sub¬ 
divided as homestead allotments, and 50,345 acres as dry farm allotments, 
whilst at Nyah 1,960 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments. 
In April, 1918, an area was subdivided at Mcrbein WcwSt (irrigation con¬ 
ditions) and 36 allotments, comprising 571 acres, were allotted to discharged 
soldiers. A large proportion of the areas .shown in the table has reverted 
to the Crown in consequence of non-fullllment of conditions. 

In Queensland, .since the close of the year 1916, no selections can be 
acquired on a freeholdiug basis, but existing selections arc not affected, 
though they can be converted to i)crpetual leases if the selectors so dcvsirc, 

In South Australia the total area held on 30 June was i,:o6,ri4 
acres, of this area purchase has been completed of 471,722 acres, and 
16,179 acres arc hold on ])eipetual right and right of purchase leases, al¬ 
lotted before the Pinuaroo Railway Act was passed. 

§ 5. JylCASI^ ANU IjCWCliS. 

Leases and licences are issued in all the States and in tlic Northern 
Territory for various terras and upon various conditions. Tu Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and the Northern Territory perpetual 
leases are issued for an indefinite period upon payment of an annual rent, 
whilst in all the States leases or licences of comparatively large areas may 
be obtained for pastoral purposes. Also provision has been made in the 
States for convenient forms of leases and licences for various special 
purposes, such as artesian wells, dams, tanks, irrigation works, etc., and 
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for special classes of lands. The leases and licences dealt with bdow 
are exclusive of those issued under Clo.ser J^ettlement and kindred Acts, 
and also of those for niuiing and auxiliary purposes. 

Table IV shows the areas held under various descriptions of leases 
and licences in the States from 1914 to 1919:— 


TabbB rV. — Areas Occupied uttder Leases and Licences, 1914-1919. 
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In Next) South Wales on 30 June 1919, there were 56,932 lea.ses and 
licences current under the lyands Department and the Western Dand Board 
comprising 115,110,607 acres of Crown lands. Of these leases there were 
54,040, comprising 39,867,280 acres, in the Jjasteru and Central Divisions; 
and 2,892, comprising 75)243,327 acres in the Western Division, 

In Queensland the average rent in 1918 for grazing farms was .84(f. 
per acre and for grazing honiesiteads i.x^d. per acre. The total number 
of licences in force at the end of 1918 was 2,443, comprising an area of 
63,585 square miles, the total rent being £49,601. ^ Dining 1918 there 
were 120 lea.ses granted for special purposes, comprising an area of 15,620 
acres, tlie total annual rent being C709, and there were extant at the end 
of the year 791 such leases, compri.sing an area of 55,668 acres and reserv¬ 
ing rents amounting to *4,141 per annum. In addition, 53 leases of re¬ 
serves, aggregating 12,341 acres, were granted at rentals ambunting to 
£278 per annum, tlie total number of tlicse leases of reserves in force at 
the end of the year being 379, comprising an area of 146,696 acres and 
reserving rents amounting to £1,598. The gross area held at the end 
of 1918 for purely pastoral purposes was 397,457 square miles,_ at rentals 
aggregating £366,603 per annum. The area had increased since 1917, 
by 2,909 square miles and the rental by £7,504. The average ^ rent was 
18s. 5 %<?. per square mile, as against 18s 2 for the previous year. 
Six non-competitive perpetual leases were issued during 1918, the total 
area being 183 acres, and the rent £14 per annum. 

In the Northern Territory on 31 December 1919 there were 607,690 acres 
held under leiisos and licenct's, and 4,689,920 acres held under permits. 
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§ 6 , CwBWEL i&nrnMmmT, 

In all the States, acts have been pcusscd aullionzitij* the (ioverninent 
to repurchase alienated lands for the puri)ose of cutting them uj) into 
blocks of suitable vsize and throwing them ot)en to settlement on easy terms 
and conditions. Special acts have also been passed in several of the 
States authorizing the establishment on particular lines of co-operative 
communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. Ivauds may be 
acquired either compulsorily or voluntarily in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in vSouth Australia and 
Western Australia. 

Table V shows the total area acquired by the Oovcrnmenfs of each 
State for the purpose of closer settlement from 1914 to ujig : 


TABiyK V. — Closer Settlement, Area of Lands Acqttired 
ntp to end of each year from 1914 to igiq. 
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I'he main question of i^oldicr fietltemeut enters into this section but 
is omitted here, for, as before stated, we intend to deal with the whole 
subject at an early date. In New Houth Wales, the lyabour Settlements 
Act (1902) was repealed by the Bega and Wilberforce lyabour Settle¬ 
ments Act 1917, which dissolved the Boards of Control, and provides for 
the settlers applying for the blocks they occupy as Homestead Barms, 
under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913. 

In New South Wales up to 30 June 1919, there had been opened 127 
estates lor settlement under the Closer Settlement Acts. 

In Victoria up, to 30 June 1919, there were also acquired under the 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1917 (including Crown Lands and 
Closer Settlement Areas taken over), 182,550 acres, at a cost of £1,982,223. 
Applications granted numbered 995 ; and 144,788 acres were made avail¬ 
able for farm allotments. Under the Small Improved Holdings Acj; 1906, 
which has been repealed, 2,82a acres close to towns where industrial em¬ 
ployment could be obtained were purchased at a cost of £53,568 and al- 
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lotted to z{)0 settlcis. (hi 30 June T()i() ou land leased in Village Com* 
nuuiities there were settlors actually residing, aiwl 146 not residing 
but improving. 

In Qucendand the total area oiKuicd for si‘lpctiou up to the end of 
1918 was 1,3(13 acres, of which 5<)5,7io acres had been selected by 
2,220 selectors. There rcniaincd 45,644 acres unselccted or reserved. 
The total amount of rent pakl up to the same date was £ 1,309,454, the 
amount in arrear being £29,001. The 3,220 selectors held 2,338 agricul¬ 
tural farnw, 252 unconditional .selections, 73 perpetual lease selections and 
5 prickly pear selections. In addition, laud and improvements to the 
value of £86,641 had been .sold at auction. The portions opened up for 
group settlement in 1918 nunilicred 341, lotalling 110,620 acres. XTp to 
tlxe end of tliat year 295 portions, totalling 95,702 acres, and valued at 
£113,498 had been applied for by members of the bodies of settlers for 
whom they were oiienod. This part of the I^and Act is operated almost 
exclu.sively in the settlement of returned soldiers. * 

In Sotfth Australia during the linancitil year 1918-19 one property 
of 5,497 acres was reimrchased for clo.ser .settlement. The total area 
repurcliased at 30 June 1919 was 748,689 acres, the purchase money being 
£2,469,478. Of that area (195,882 acres had been allotted to 2,757 per¬ 
sons, the average area being 252 acres. With regard to homestead blocks, 
the total number of leases and agreements of which purchase had been 
completed to 31 December 1918, wa.s 2,381, compri.sing 35,781 acres, at 
a purchase price ol £87,29(1, an average of £2 8.s. rod. per acre. The 
average area of the holdings wsis 15 acres. 

In Tasmania up to 30 June 1919, there were 24 areas opened up for 
closer settlement. 


§ 7. RBSOMI'TION BV crown of AI,IRNATI«) I,ANnS. 


Under various Acts, alienated lands may be compulsorily resumed 
by the Crown in the several slates for certain purpo-ses, generally connected 
with works of a public nature. lu most of the States there are Dand 
Clauses or similar Acts providing the macliinery and indicating the pro¬ 
cedure to be adopterl in usse.s,sing ilie compensation to be paid by the 
Crown to private owners where the parties have failed to agree as to the 
amounts to be paid. The provisions of these Acts are generally incorpor¬ 
ated in the special Acts specifying the purposes for which alienated lands 
may be re.sumed. Lands leased for pastoral purposes may generally 
be resumed by the Crown on short notice. The lessee is ordinarily en¬ 
titled to compensation for land resiuned, for loss or depreciation in value 
of the lea,se caused by such resumption, and for improvements. 

Table VI shows the areas of private lands resumed, exclusive of re- 
sumptious for closer settlement purpases, in each State from 1914 to 
1918: 
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TabeE VI. — Areas of Private Lands resumed by the Crown, 1914 to 1918 
{Exchtswe of Resumptions for Closer Settlement). 
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(a) Induvlmg 361 acres resumed for soldier settlement purposes In addition lh(,ie was 
resumed by various local authorities, 45 acres; and by the Water and Seweiage Board, 83 acics. 


§ 8. Cl^ASSIPICATIOl* 01^ irOI^DINGS AC'^ORDESTO TO SIZK. 

The classification of holdings is of interest chiefly in relation to the 
efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote settlement 
on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. Returns showing such a classification aie not avail¬ 
able for Queensland nor for the Northern Territory. 


Tabus VIT. — Classification of Ho. 
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Table VII gives a classification of the number and area of holdings, 
of one acre and over, in area series, as returned to the collectors of agri¬ 
cultural and pastural statistics for all the States, excepting Queenwsland, 
and for the Federal Cairital Territory, to the latest available date. 


§ 9. Total areas of settled land. 

The effect of the land laws on the progress of settlement and the 
growth of land alienation has been generally to diminish the number of 
large holdings, at the same time restricting the area held under lease, 
while both the area alienated and the area in process of alienation have 
increased. 

From 1901 to 1918 the area alienated absolutely in the whole Com¬ 
monwealth increased by 30,950,556 acres, or 40 per cent. ; the area in 
process of alienation increased by 20,612,459 acres, or 59 per cent.; the 
area leased, by 160,958,316 acres, or 22 per cent.; while the area unoc¬ 
cupied decreased by 212,521,331 acres, or 20 per cent. 

In Table VIII is shown the total area alienated, in process of alien¬ 
ation, held under lease or license and unoccupied in the years 1901 and 
1918. These are expressed absolutely and as percentages of the area of 
the entire state. 


acre and over) in Area Series 1918-19. 
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Tabi^B Vin — Total Area Alienated, in Process of Alienation, held under Lease or License and Unoccupied. 
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The Intematioaal Institute of Agiicoltuie was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 Jime 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have ^ce adhered to the tnstitnte. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by del^ates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always coufiniug its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(&) conununicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may ai^)ear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

(«) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various goveninieuts, it necessary, 
measnres for the protection of the common interests of farmers and fox the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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933 /e 4 d. 

at pet 

z IJra (zoo centesimi) (Italy) 

- 

933/64^. 

at par 



( 0.2x998 

gallons 

X I4tze 

W 

1 0.0275 

bushds 

z Mark (xoo Plennige) (Germany) 


XZ 3 / 4 d. 

at par 

X Mark (xoo pennl) (Finland) 

“ 

933 ^d. 

at par 

X Metre 

- 

3,28084 

feet 

I Milreis, gold (BiazU) 

- 

2«. at par 

X Mttreis, gold (Fortogal) 

- 

43. 5'^^l6Ad» at per 

X Peseta, gold (zoo ctotimos) (Spain) 

-• 

gMitid 

at par 

X Peso, gold (xoo centavos) (Argentina) 


3s.xx37/e4d. at par 

X Pound, Turkish, gold (zoo piastre) (Ottoman Empire) 

- 

x8s.oU/54d. at par 

X Pund (Sweden) 

- 

0.93712 

lbs. 

X Quintal 

- 

X. 9684 3 

owts. 

X Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

- 

28,1 S/fid. 

. at par 

z Rupee (x6 annas) (British India) 

“ 

of£*(8»W) 

I Talari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 

- 

^s.V'/3J.at pax 

X Verst (Russia) 


TZ66.64479 

) yards 

X Yen, gold 2 fun or zoo sen) (Japan) 

- 

25.037/64^. at par 

X Zentner (Germany 

- 

XX 0,23171 

lbs. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 


TiiK in':viu/jrMi?NT of co-operai'ton. 

{('onlmiicd). 


4 C(Hm;KATivi 5 CRi'Di'r s()cnmi''«. 

{'^hinyd kiimiai). 

The prinoiiKil object of a co-oiiemtivc credit society is to supply its 
ineuibers, in the form <jf loans, witli the uec'essary capital for carrying 
on their occupations, and at the Siiuie time to facilitate saving. 

Ihirthermore, a co-opmtivc credit society may, at tlie same time, ac- 
a)rding to its particular constitution, lend money for tlie improvement of 
the economic conditioiw of its members. 

The society may receive savings deposits also from persons bdonging 
to tlie families of its niembei-s, from public corporations, from corporate 
bodies, from non-profit associations, etc. 

The greater number of active co-operative societies is included in this 
category. In fact, at the end of 1919 the co-operative societies which were 
carrying on credit transactions, including those which were at the same 
time engaged in other business, were 87.6 per cent, of the whole number 
of exis*ting co-opomtive societies. 
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We here give some particulars from which a general idea may be fonued 
of the nature of the work done by co-operative credit societies. 

I'he iiuixiiimm amount of individual loans is fixed by tire ordinary 
general meeting year by year. The same body also elects annually a 
couimitlec of .seveml persons (sJtinyd-hydtei-in) to enquire iut<) the i)osi- 
tion of e\cry meinljer, and to decide as to tlic amount of the loan, 
wliich of course, must not exceed tlie limit fixed by the genenil 
meeting. 

At the end of 1918 the loans thus granted amounted to 91,700,000 yen, 
that is an average of 8,399 7 ^ society, and 62 yen per member. As 
a rule these loans are not guaranteed, and they represent about 80 per cent, 
of the total amount of aU the loans. 

The interest in the great majority of cases is fixed at from 9 to 10 per 
cent., which is lower by i or 2 per cent, than tlie ordinary local rate. 

if a dty {shi) or an urban district indicated by the Minister concerned, 
belongs to the area of operations of a co-operative credit society, that soci¬ 
ety has power, imder certain conditions prescribed by its rules, to discount 
bills of exchange for members who require funds for carrying on their oc¬ 
cupations or for the improvement of their economic condition. Such 
a society may also receive deposits from non-members. This branch of 
business belongs to a special kind of co-operative credit association known 
as an urban co-operative credit society (skigachi-shinyd-kumiai) which is 
carried on for the benefit of small tradesmen and artisans of urban districts. 
It practically performs the functions of a popular bank. At present there 
ate in Japan 75 cities and 100 urban districts indicated by the authorities 
in which co-operative urban credit societies may be founded, and up to 
the present 80 urban credit societies have been formed. 

At the end of 1918 these organizations had deposits to a total amomit 
of 2,300,000 yen, and the loans, including the bills discounted, amounted 
to 2,700,000 yen. 

Tlus sqjecial kind of co-operative credit society is .still in its initial 
stage of development, but it has increased rapidly, for the law which 
permitted its formation dates only from 1917. 

The deposits made in the c<>-oi)erative credit societies generally are 
usiuilly of three lands: dejwsits on currejit account, dqxxsits for short 
tenns, aud deposits for long terms. 

The amount of the dejmsits lias increased rapidly during the last few 
years, rising at the end of 1918 to about 133,000,000 yen, that is, an aver¬ 
age of 12,200 yen per society, and 9.4 yen per member. The usual rate 
of interest is 5 or 6 per cent, per annum. 

In Tables XII to XV we give some statistics showing the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative credit societies. In Table XII those co-operative 
societies which confine themselves to credit business are classified accord¬ 
ing to the form of liability of their members, and in Table XIII those 
which do other business besides credit business are amilarly classified. 
The period to which the statistics relate is from 1911 to 1917. 
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Tabi^B XII. — Co-operative Societies Confining themdves 
to Credit Transactions. 


Year 

With 

limited 

liability 

With 

unlimitod 

liability 

With 

guaran¬ 

teed 

lUbillty 

Total 

Percentage 

With 

limited 

liabilty 

With 

unlimited 

liability 

With 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liabiUty 

19IT .. 

1,169 

r, 32 i 

44 

1 

2,534 

46.1 

52.1 

i 

1.8 

191a. . .. 

1,360 

1,269 

44 

2,673 

509 

47-5 

1.6 

• 

1913-. 

1,478 

1,246 

43 

2,767 

53.4 

45-0 

1.6 

191. 

1,615 

1,272 

43 

2,930 

55.1 

434 

r .5 

1915*. 

l,7i« 

1,259 

44 

3,015 

56.7 


JC 5 

1916 . . 

1,873 

1,151 

46 

3,070 

6x.o 

37-5 

1.5 

1917*. 

1,960 

1,085 

47 

3,092 

C 3 -< 

35-1 

1.5 


Tabt.b XIII. — Co-opereUive Credit Societies, 
including those xvhich also Carry on Other Business. 



With 

Witli 

With 



Peiccntage 

Ycmx 

limited 

liability 

nnlmiitcHl 

liability 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liability 

ToUl 

With 

limited 

liabilty 

With 

unlimited 

liabiUty 

With 

guar<m- 

teed 

liability 

.. 

3,761 

2,618 

154 

6,566 

57-3 

10.3 

24 

1912. 

*1,702 

2,86x 

J 73 

7,736 

60.8 

37-0 

22 

19x3. 

5,383 

2,965 

1S2 

8,530 

63.x 

31.8 

2.x 

Jt <)14 . 

5,033 

3,155 

t86 

9,27*1 

6i,o 

33-0 

20 

1015 . 

6,{05 

MU 

180 

9 , 73 « 

617 

33-3 

2 0 

1916. 

6,813 

3 ,i 8 r 

203 J 

10,197 

66.8 

31.2 

2.0 

I 9 i 7 . 

7,156 

3,120 

2X2} 

10,490 

68.2 

29.8 

2.0 


Table XIV gives statistics relating to loan transactions carried out 
in 19x7 by co-operative credit societies including those which were also 
carrying on other business. 
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Tahwo XIV. — Credit Tranb^aciion oj Co operatirc Credit Societies, 
iiwhidinfi those lehieh also Carry on iUher Business, 


X/IKIUS 

Number 

of 

eratm* 

1 sock Iks 

I fiirnisU- 
iiiu; 

reliirus 

Total .uiioniil 

NiimlxTt)! 

Avewgo 

lo-ojwr.ilKc 

mw'uty 

Av.»nii?c per 
Ukuv 



yeu 


yea 

yen 

noaus granted 

] \ 

ii3.6|t.176 

i, 711 , 8 iz 

^3,805,6^7 

70,086 

IfOaas repaid .. 


67,a<)o,(«* 

866,550 

7,186,850 

77 /> 5 ^ 

Outslmiding at end of 1917 

) 1 

5 <>. 353 , 0 <J 1 

875,86r 

6,018,797 

6 1,385 

Oulstondiug at cud of 19x6 

1 0,010 1 

SA 8 l<),T 7 J 

880,900 

5,77f>.-l57 

r>3,6i2 


Statistics of the saviiij*s deposits in the same societies for 1917 are 
given iu Table XV. 


TabIvK XV. — Savine^s Deposits in Co~operaCm Credit Societies, 
mchidinq those which also Carry on Other Busmess, 


Deposits 

Number 
of co-op¬ 
erative 
societies 
fumisli- 

ins 

returns 

Amount 

Number of 
deposllors 

Average amount 
per co-operative 
society 

Average 
amount per 
depositor 



1 


yen 

yea 

Deposits paid in. 

1 1 

[ 105,905,887 

— 

11,380,718 

— 

Deposits wilhdniwu . . . . j 



—- 

<>, 656 , 5().3 


In hand at cml of 1917 . . 

\ 1 

f \.i,(> 7 o,zo 5 

91 O, 3‘»0 

1 , 66 |,JJ 5 

•irM 38 

Iu hand at end of 1916 . . 

1 '), 0 |O 

1 ■i<), 59 <),r 59 

819,032 

3,^7 l.i 13 

i|,8()2 


§ 5. Co OPUKATIVE SOClWnOS POR TUIO vSMyK 01^ PROIMTCI^. 
[llanhai-htmiai). 

Co-operative societies for the sale of produce are fonuecl with the object 
of selling articles produced by their members either manutactured or not, 
usually consigned to them by members. In some localities these articles 
are purchased by the members and so^d without being consigned to the 
society. About 50 per cent, of the whole number of co-operative societies 
in Japan are societies carr3dng on this kind of transaction. 

At the end of 1918 the yearly sums accruing from sales amounted 
to about 134,000,000 yen, that is an average of 22,383 yen per co-operative 
society and 179 yen per member. The products handled by the co-opera- 
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tive societies are very varied, but are principally rice, wheat, barley, soya 
beans, fresh vegetables, fntit, tea, colz;a oil, cocoons, raw silk, matting, 
straw and articles made of straw, live slock, le^ctile fabrics, drapery 
goods, earthenware and porcelain, wood for burning and for builchag, 
coal, marine produce, sugar, paper, etc. 

h'or this class also we give two tables, in which co-operative societies 
for the sale of produce are classified according to the form of liability 
ol the nieml)ers. I'able XVI shows the co-operative societies confining 
themselves exclusively to the sale of produce, and Table XVII those 
which carry on other business as well. 


Table XVI. — Co-operative Societies 
Confining themsdves to the Sale of Produce, 



With 

With 

Whit 



Percentage 


Vcai 

limited 

liability 

unlimited 

liabUlty 

guotan- 

teed 

liability 

Total 

with 

limited 

liability 

with 

unlimited 

liability 

with 
guaran- 
, teed 
liabihty 

1911 .. 

X90 

26 

1 9 

325 

81-4 

XI.6 

4.0 

1913 .. 

x8o 

29 

XX 

220 

81.8 

13.3 

5.0 

1913. 

195 

37 

XX 

223 

83.7 

IX.6 

4.7 

19x4 .. 

x88 

35 

XX 

224 

839 

XX.2 

4.9 

1915 . . 

X95 

35 

X4 

33^ 

833 

X07 

6.0 

1916 ,. 

X90 

19 

X2 

221 

86.0 

8,6 

5.4 

1917 . • . 

217 

20 

XX 

248 

87.5 

8.1 

4-4 


Table *XV[I. — Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Produce 
incliuUng those which also Carry on Other Business, 



With 

With 

Whit 


Percentage 

Year 

limited 

nnhmited 

guoiau- 

Total 

with 

with 


liability 

liability 

teed 

liability 


limited 

liability 

imlimlted 

liability 

tort . 

2,360 

1,036 

99 

3,495 

67.5 

39.7 

. . 

2,805 

1,197 

X07 

4 ,xo 9 

68.3 

29.x 

1913 . 

3,148 

X,272 

117 

4,537 

69.4 

28.0 

1914. 

3,371 

1,390 

X2|. 

4,385 

69.0 

28.5 

1915 . 

3,53<> 

I, hS 

X27 

5,xxT 

69.2 

28.3 

1916 . . 

3,707 

I,|25 

139 

5,371 

70.3 

27.0 

1917 . 

3,967 

X,435 

145 

5,547 

71.5 

25.9 

- 


- 

— 

— 

- - 

- - 


with 

guaian- 

t«ed 

liability 


2.8 

2,8 

2.6 

3.5 

3.5 
2.7 

2.6 
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The total value of the goods sold by co-operative societies for the sale 
of produce is given in Table XVIII which shows all the co-operative societies 
which sell produce, even ii at the same time they carry on other business. 


TABiyB XVIII. — Sales of Co-operaHve Societies for the Sale of Produce, 
including those which also Carry on Other Business, 


Year 

Numl>«r 
of co-operative 
aocieties 
furnishing 
Tclums 

Amount of bales 

AveroRe 
per co-operative 
society 

Niinibor 

of membeib 

Average 

per member 



yen 

yen 


yea 

1916 .... 

1917 • • - • 

4,554 

4.67a 

40,777.399 

59,090,177 

8,955,402 

12,647,726 

573,601 

(>o^,q'r7 

71,090 


§ 6. Co-OPEJRAITVK SOCIBTIKS FOR THE) PURCIL\.SI$ OP KI^QUISITEJS. 

(Kdbai-humiai), 

The object of a co-operative .society for the purcluise of requisites 
is to buy articles nece&sary for carrying on industries, of for the daily con¬ 
sumption of its members, to whom it sells them either in the original state 
as purchased, or after a certain degree of manufacture. 

This generic name is in fact given to two distinct kinds of co-opera¬ 
tive society, viz, those which purchase raw materials or other reiiuisites 
for agriculture and manufactures, and those which purchase articles for 
consumption. Since the co-operative societies of this class are for the most 
part found at present in agricultural districts, no .distinction is as a rule 
made between the two kindvS, and the raw materials and reqitisites for 
manufacture are purchased at the same time as articles rccpiired ford aily 
consTunption. The purcliuvses are generally made as .soon as the orders 
are received from the members, but sometimes shops are opened in which 
articles reqitired bj»’ members are stocked and sold as needed. 

The prices are in many cases 5 per cent, lower than the market prices; 
as a rule the sale is made for cash, but where old customs still exist payment 
is made half-yearly or at the end of the year, 

There are nearly as many co-opemtive societies carrying on this kind 
of business as there are doing credit business, about 70 i)er cent, of all the 
co-oi)erative societies in Japan, 

The purchases made in 1918 amounted to 85,630,000 yen, tliat is 
an average of 10,240 yen per co-operative society, and 89 yen per 
member. 

The chief articles purchased through these co-operative societies 
for manufactures and agriculture are fertilizers, agricultural implements, 
seeds and seedlings, eggs of silkworms, and implements for the silk 
industry, every kind of raw material for manufacture, tools and machin- 
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ery, fishing implements, etc. Among goods for daily consumption, we 
may mention rice, wheat, barley and other cereals, salt, silk, sugar, 
sake, maccaroni, fish, coal, petroleum, textile fabrics, etc. 

Tables XIX and XX show the development of co-operative societies 
for the purchase of requisites during the period 1911 to 1917. The socie¬ 
ties are classified according to the form of liability adopted. 

Table XIX gives the co-operative societies which carry on only the 
purchase of requisites, and Table XX all those which carry on this class 
of business including those which carry on other business as well. 


TABXii XIX. — Co-Cfperative Societies 
Confining themselves to the Purchase of Requisites. 



Wllli 

With 

With 


Percentage 


Year 

UmitcU 

unlimited 

jsiuomu- 

Total 

with 

witli 

with 


liability 

liability 

Iced 

liabUity 

. 

Uinitcd 

lubiUty 

unlimited 

habiliiy 

guaran¬ 

teed 

hability 

I<) 1 I. 

54 « 

438 

9 

787 

68.G 

30.2 

1.2 

191-8. 

488 

177 

8 

073 

72*5 

2G.3 

1.2 

ryi 3 . 

470 

163 

8 

641 

73-3 

25.4 

1.3 

1911 . 

154 

140 

5 

5 yy 

75.8 

23.-1 

0.8 

1915. 

409 

I 2 I 

G 

530 

76-3 

22.6 

1.1 

19 lO. 

366 

76 

G 

448 

81.7 

17.0 

1*3 

1917. 

330 

7*8 

6 

414 

8t.2 

17.4 

1..I 


Tabw4 XX. — Co-operative Societies for the Purchase of Requisites 
including those which also Carry on Other Business. 



With 

With 

With 



Percentage 


Year 

Umlted 

liability 

unlimited 

liability 

guaran- 

tCCMl 

liabihty 

Total 

with 

limited 

liability 

with 

unlimited 

liabihty 

whh 

guanui- 

tced 

liability 

X9T1 . 

3»292 

1,788 

X28 

5,ao8 

63.2 

34.3 

2.5 

1912 . 

3,968 

1,972 

14G • 

6,086 

G5.2 

32.4 

2.4 

1913. 

4,487 

2,0{)7 

156 

6,710 

6G.9 

30.8 

2.3 

1914. 

4,883 

2,199 

162 

7.844 

G7.4 

30.4 

2.2 

1915. 

5,041 

2,253 

163 

7.457 

67.6 

30.2 

2.2 

lOlG . 

5,292 

2,191 

X78 

7 , 66 x 

69.x 

28.6 

2,3 

1917 . 

5,493 

2,1 7 G 

185 

7.854 

C9.9 

27-7 

2.1 
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The amount of the purchases in the years 1916 and 1917 is shown 
in Table XXI, which lelers both to co-operative societies which confine 
themselves to the purchase of requisites and to those which carry on other 
business as well. 


Taulic XXI. — Purchases of Co-opemHw Sociciios for the Purchase 
of Requisites, including those toliuh also Carry on Other Business, 



Number 

PUlchObCS 

Sales 




o£ 





Number 

Average 

YOcir 

co-opcara- 

ttve 

societies 

lumishing 

ToUl 

Average 

amount 

ToUl 

Average 

amount 

of 

per 


amount 

perco-oper- 

otive 

.imouut 

per co-oper¬ 
ative 

members 

member 


returns 

1 ' 

society 


society 





yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 


yen 

1916 

6,73a 

27,5 19,91 f 

002,382 

*8,318,753 

H,805,697 

830,603 

31.087 

1917 

6.863 

32,805,072 

4,793,i<^4 

33.811, |8i 

‘ 1 . 987,070 

865,917 

39,050 


§ 7. Co-OPERATlVli PKODtJCTIVB SOCWD^. 

{Scisaurkitmiai), 

The object of co-operative productive societies is to manufacture 
to a certain extent the articles produced by their members, or to place 
at their disposal the plant and machinery necessary for their trade. This 
would include not only such material neceSvSitiCvS as land or factory buildings 
but also men, as inspectors or technical ext)erts in certain special branches 
of industry. 

The reciuisites usually supplied to the members are, for instance, land, 
drying-rooms, warehouses and stores, tiaction engines, fishing implements, 
machinery for making ropes and matting, machinery for cleaning rice, 
for husking, etc. 

Manufacturing, or the application of human skill, is largely carried 
on, and includes every kind of process from the simplest processes such 
as grading and bagging rice to the working of coinpUcated systems such 
as tihose adopted for the manufacture of paper or sugar. 

As an illustration we give a list of the chief ])rocesses carried on by 
this kind of co-operative society: bagging and grading rice and other cereals, 
treating and packing of raw silk, drying of cocoons, weaving, dyeing, 
cleaning of rice and other cereals, milling, paper making, sugar making, 
preparation of fish products, condensed milk, etc- 
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This is least iiiinicrous class of co-operative society in Japan, repre¬ 
senting only 16 per cent, of the whole ntiinhcr. Manufacture and the util¬ 
ization of plant, expressed in figuies, would be only 1,160,000 yen at the 
end of 1918, an average of 584 yen per society, and about 5 yen per 
niember. 

The co-operative societies cxclusi\'cly engaged in production are classi¬ 
fied in Table XXII according to the form of liability adopted. In Table 
XXIII those co-operative societies which carry on other business as well 
as production are classified in the same manner. 


Tabt^k XXII. — Co-operalive Socidies Confining thenisdves to Production 



With 

With 

With 

I 


Percentage 


Year 

Uinitcd 

liabihly 

unlimited 

liability 

guar¬ 

anteed 

liabiUty 

ToUl 

with 

IbnKed 

lUbility 

with 

unlimited 

liability 

with 

guar¬ 

anteed 

liability 

1 

I9ZX. 

ag 

23 

2 

II4 

78.x 

20.2 

1 

1.7 

1912 . . 

06 

20 

X 

II7 

82.x 

17.1 

0.8 

1913 . 

I2X 

16 

X 

X38 

87.7 

XI.6 

0.7 

X914 . 

125 

17 

2 

X 43 

87 .- 1 . 

XI.9 

0.7 

19x5 . 

117 

13 

2 

132 

88.7 

9.8 

X.5 

X9X6. 

XX7 

X5 

2 

X 34 

87.3 

XI.2 

X .5 

1917 • . 

XX8 

X 3 

2 

133 

88.7 

0.8 

x .5 


Tabw XXIIL — Co-operative Productive Societies 
including those which also Carry ondthor Business. 




With 

With 

With 



Percentage 



Year 

limited 

Uniillity 

iinliiiiitcd 

UabUity 

gnur- 

antced 

lUbility 

Totnl 

with 

limited 

liabiUty 

with 

milimited 

UabiUty 

with 

guar¬ 

anteed 

1 Uability 

19LX . 


691 

377 

34 

1,102 

62.7 

34-2 

3 -x 

1912 • 


837 

408 

35 

1,280 

63.4 

31.9 

2.7 

1913 . 


<176 

4 t 5 

40 

1,461 

C6.8 

30.5 

2.7 

X914 ‘ 


1,082 

473 

44 

1,599 

67.7 

29.6 

2.7 

1915 • 

. 

x,X 47 

482 

4 \ 

x ,673 

68.6 

28.8 

2.6 

1916 , 


1,24*1 

461 

50 

1,755 

70'9 

26.3 

2.8 

X 9 X 7 • 



450 

51 

x,8 \5 

78.8 

2 M 

2.8 
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The amount of bu&iness done by co-operative productive societies 
is indicated by the payments to the societievS for the manufacture of the 
goods of the members and for the use of the ])lant owned by the co-ope¬ 
rative society. Table XXIV gives these figures for the years 1916 and 1917. 
In the number of co-operative societies furnishing retunis are included 
those which, in addition to production, can\ on (Uher business at the 
same time, 

Tablk XXIV. - Paymenls to Co-operative Proditctiee Societies {inclmling 
those which also Carry on Other Business) [or Maniifucturing or [or the 
Use of Ptanf, 



Number 

Paymeutb for mauuftictutuig 

Payments loi the use 
of pUni 


of co-operative 1 

- 




Year 

1 bocietieb 

furniblimiif 

TAal 

Avor.w;e 

Total 

Avciage 


returns 

.luicnmt 

pet society 

tUUOUlli 

l>ei boaety 



>011 

>cu 

>eu 

yen 

XQlO. . . . 


179,081 


2,<),2(>3 

I^5i053 

1917 * • • 

1,502 

^ 77 , 731 

t8|,<)<)8 

-288,115 

H)2,<>T9 


7. AoRiciTi/nmAi. sTOk\(nc. 

The I,aw of 20 July 1917, No. 15, defines agricultural vStomge as the 
preser^^ation in special granaries or warehouses of cereals and cocoons 
produced directly by agriculturists, or representing the payment in kind 
of the rent of their land. This stomge must not l)e for profit. In the 
warehouses other agricultural produce may be stored, but only if it cannot 
injure the cereals or cocoons. The organization wliich undertakes the 
.storage besides preserving the produce, may not only carry on all the pro¬ 
cesses for the improvement and grading of the produce deposited and 
prepare it for sale, but also act as intermediary with regard to the sale, 
and grant loans on the guarantee of the deposit certificates (" warrants '*). 

The adminivstration of the agricultural warehouses must te exclusive¬ 
ly in the hands of co-o])erative societies, agricultural societies, institu¬ 
tions of public utility having for their object the develo])inent of agricul¬ 
ture, cities, towns and villages (shichdson) and similar public bodies. 

The State grants many advantages to those agricultural warehouses 
which were instituted in conformity with the law, and further a consi¬ 
derable sum is set apart in the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce to assist the prefectures in paying the cost of subsidizing the 
establishment and working of agricultural warehouses. 

After the Law of 1917 on Agriailtural Storage had come into force, 
many co-operative societies opened granaries and warehouses for the pre- 
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servation of cereals and cocoons for a£>riculturists, also carrying on the other 
business contemplated by the law, such as the manufacture of the produce 
entrusted to them, the bagging, grading and transport of such articles, 
and acting also as sale agents, or in general as intermediaries, and lending 
money to agricultural communities on the guarantee of the warrants 
of the agricultunil warehouses. 

This branch of business, though of very recent date, seems likely to 
have a brilliant future, especially as in Kebmary 1920, a comparative short 
time after the I/aw came into force, there were already 564 co-operative 
societies carrying on the business of agricultural storage, and the total 
number of agricultural warehouses established in accordance with the I^aw 
was 666. 

§ 8 . Fedi$raimons. 

We will now describe succinctly the position of the federations 
at the end of 1918. 

At that time there were 100 federations, containing 5,956 co-opera¬ 
tive societies. Their total capital amounted to 2,000,000 yen (of which 
1,250,000 yen was paid up) and ihe aggregate reserve funds amounted 
to 540,000 yen; the loans granted amoiuiled to 3,250,000 yen; the deposits 
to 11,000,000 yen. The total sum realized by the sales was 27,400,000 
yen, and the imrehases amounted to 4,200,000 yen. These figures, except 
the number of federations, are only approximate, but are taken from 
oflidal estimates. 

On an average there were 59 co-operative societies affiliated to each 
federation, the average capital per federation was 20,000 yen, of which 
12,500 yen was paid ii]),* the average reserve fund per federation was 
5,400 yen. Taking account only of those federations which carry on the 
respective businesses the average amount of the loans granted was 
42,000 yen; the average deposits, 136,800 yen; the average sales 548,700 
yen ; and the average purchases 71,000 yen. 

The work of the federations is as yet only beginning, but they are 
developing with considerable rapidity. At the end of September 1920 
there were 146 tedcrations of co-operative societies. 

§ 9. Tino acNTKAi, ifnion of co-opicuativk sociKTms. 

{San ^jfyd-kwniai-ohiidkwat ). 

The Central Xhiion was established with the obj^t of organizing 
and developing co-operative s<icieties and federations of co-operative 
societies, and of •promoting close relations among them. It was founded 
in 1905 by Viscount Hirata. 

In IQTO a law was passed regulating the constitution of this central 
organization, which was accordingly amended in conformity with the pro¬ 
visions of the law. The Central Union is a legally recognized body, formed 
of co-operative societies, federations of co-operative societies, and of in¬ 
dividuals specially interested in the co-operative movement. There is 
only one Central Union with its head-quarters at T6ky6. 
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At the end of >Septeiuber 1920, the mcmbens of the Union nniiibered 
ii, 65 (), thus classified : 9,378 ordinary members (iiicliidiun 9,288 co-o]>ero- 
tive societies, and 90 fcdcralious of co-operative societies) and 3,278 as-.o- 
ciated members (individuals). 

The Union has 4(3 branch otfices throu^houl the coimlry, each with 
the duty of promoting in its own neii>hlx3urhood the iuLeresls of co-opera- 
tionand of fosteringgood relatioixs among the existingco-oporalivo socielies. 

The Central Union proposes to grant prizes and diplomas to those 
co-operative societies which can show the best results, to ojg«iiiize a series 
of propagandist lectures in favour of co-operation and of agiicultuml 
storage, to publish an official organ of co-operation and pamphlets for 
distribution, also to encourage the formation of new co-operative societies 
by various modes of propaganda, etc. 

The Central Union acts also as an intermediary l^etween local enter- 
prizes and the capital, makes profitable investments of tlie funds of asso¬ 
ciated co-operative societies, and by promoting the exchange of goods, 
facilitates their manifold labours. It seeks to Cvstublish close intercourse 
among individual societies, and urges U])on the ministry couceniod the 
importance of the extension and development of the co-operative move¬ 
ment. 

The Central Union is under the diicct superrision of the Winistry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 

In 1911 the Emperor of Japan, desiring to reward the great and 
meritorious work done by the Central Union was pleased to grant to it a 
sum of 20,000 yen, together with an official message of encouragement. 

§ 10. CONCI.XISION. 

In conclusion we may say that the co-oiierative societies of Japan 
are organized in conformity with special piovisions of the law, inleuded 
to bring into piominence the special chaiactcristics which co-openilive 
societies ought to have. These are: 

I. Limitation of the amount which each iiumibcr may iiix'CvStiii the 
co-operative society; 

3. Perfect ecjuality among the members irieipective of the juuuber 
of shares held by them ; 

3, Limitation of dividends. 

These conditions are made compulsory to ]>Tevent the society Irom 
assuming a speculative character, and to bring into greater prominence 
the principle of mutuality. 

The result of these precautions has hitherto been satisfactory, because 
at present it seems that no society lias assumed a capitalist character, 
but all are making healthy and natural progress. 

Furthermore, considering that only a short time has paSvSed since 
the law on co-operation came into force, and also that Japanese society 
in general is not quite prepared to receive new ideas with favour, tire pre¬ 
sent results are very encouraging. 
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The iniix)rtaixce of the work done seems, however, to offer a guarantee 
that the continual and tenacious efforts of the Japanese government will 
successfully conduct the system of co-openition to its full realization, 

I'lie foregoing study, based as it is on statistics and precise information, 
shows, moreover, the increasing diffusion of co-operative societies through¬ 
out the Kiiipire, and the importance of their influence on the markets 
and on the economic life of the country; it also indicates the fact that 
the enormous devdopment of all the economic, industrial and commerdal 
activities of Japan, promoted by the world war, is reflected to a consid¬ 
erable extent in tlie co-operative movement, showing its full maturity 
and the possibility of an eventual extensive development, such as the al¬ 
tered condition of the prosperity of the country requires. 

The great want of Japanese co-operation is a special institution of 
credit .such as exists in other coiuitiies. This want is so strongly felt by 
Japanese co-operators that an active effort is being made for the creation 
of a ccntrcil credit institution for co-operation. Many demands and 
proi)()sals have been put forward by various co-operative congresses, and it 
seems that the Japanese government is taking the question into serious 
consideration (l). 


MISOEI.LANKOUS INFORMATION 
RFXATING TO 0 O-Orh:RATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 

Tin^ CO OPICUATIVIC SXW or chain. - i:Koho lie Dulmrie, Sophia 5 , 18, 21, a6 July, 

6 Octolxr 1021, 

l'‘or the i)a'?t two year’s the export o£ grain from Bulgaria has been 
niouopolizocl for the benefit of a Cousortimu of co-operative so(Jieties and 
of syndicates fouued solely of agricultural producers, known as the 
Co-o]w>rative drain Consortium. 

During its first years’ working the Consorthun had agencies managed 
cxelasively by merchants, The hairdling of tlie grain was defective, in 
certain agencies the quality of the tmiduce was so inferior that dilficulties 
arose between the central management and the buyers. The quantities 
of grain delivered to the coasortinm during tlie year 1920 are shown in 
Table I (page 568). 

The sale of these products enabled the Consortium to realise a profit 
of 138 millions of leva, which has been employed in the construction of 
great silos at Varna and Bourgas, and of sheds and grain warehouses 
at the Danubiau ports, and at the great railway stations. 

(j) By Imperial IDecrce of 3 Auuu^t 1921, No. 371, the date on which the I^aw of 
12 April 1931, No. 73, was to come into foicc was fixed as lo August 1921, This LtiW 
amend** the previoub law on co-opciation with which we dealt iu the first part of this 
articU‘, on page ^09 tif oiir issue ol August-Heptexnber 1921. 
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Tauub I. — Grain Delivered io the Consortium in 1920, 



Quantities dclivacd by 
syndicates and I 

co-f)i>cmtive appri- | 
cultiiml bocietieb ' 
and by individual 
agriculturists 

Qiuinlitiw 

dclivcicd by grain 

incrchnutB 


hectolitres 

hectolitres 

Wheat. 

11.750.381 

6.242.431 

Haise . 

67.6 14 . 79 * 

56.943.894 

Rye. . 

491.190 

240.373 

Barley 

8,301.604 

5.907,234 

Oats . 

243.054 

185,122 

Millet. 

890,100 

0,2 (0,063 


In its second year; the Consortium entrusted the management of 
the agencies to syndicates and co-operative societies of agriculturists. The 
following figures show the quantities of grain delivered by them in 1921. 


Tabie II. — Cereals Delivered to the Consortium in 1921. 


Quantities delivered 
by the syndicates 
and co-opemtive 
agricultuial societies 
and individual 
ngrieulturisl*? 


Quantities 
dcliverctl by i,T:aiu 
mcrclmnt** 


lu'ctohircs 


liwlolitres 


Wheat. . . . 

Kyc. 

Barley . . . 
Oat^ .... 
Malse .... 
KUlet. . . . 
Elidney beans 
Chick peas . 


23,916,72.1 

227,It>8 

25,000,173 
- 20.35 y 
1,852,909 
1,238,018 


302,112 
390,303 
566,180 
217,100 
2 |. 3 ,G 55 

86,807 

375.<5oo 


The profits accruing from the sale of grain are estimated at too mil¬ 
lions of leva, and amount to between 90 stotinki and i lev per kilogramme 
of wheat. Of these profits 60 per cent, go to the producers, 25 per cent, 
to a fund for the construction of elevators, 10 per cent, to syndical and 
co-operative education, and 5 per cent, to a fund for the encouragement 
of co-operative agricultural industry and of co-operative trade in grain. 
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The Oovenunent having decided to remove the monopoly, the State 
co-operative consortium was abolished by law, and it is now in process 
of liquidation. But a congress held by 44 regional agricultural syndicates 
on the 22, 23 and 24 September 1921 at Sophia, decided to form a new 
free co-operative consortium for the sale of agricultural produce. 

This Consortium will have its head-quarters at Sophia but it will open 
agencies for exportation in various parts of the country The necessary 
funds for its working will be supplied: 

(1) by the liquidation of the old consortium, which will at once 
pay the Afferent commissions due to syndicates and co-operative societies ; 

(2) by the Co-operative Agricultural Bank, which is to make 
advances to the different societies trading in agricultural produce on the 
security of “ warrants " ; 

(3) private individuals, banks and private companies which 
may even become members. 

The Consortium will be managed by two representatives of the Cen¬ 
tral Syndicate and one from the General Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. 

The profits will be thus divided: 75 per cent, to the producers, 5 per 
cent, to the Central Syndicate and to the General Union of Agrictdtural 
Co-operative Societies, 5 per cent, to the reserve fund of the Consortium, 
and 15 per cent, to the syndicates. 

The creation of the free consortium is due to the initiative of the Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Bank. 

This Bank, which had already played an important part in the work¬ 
ing of the State Consortium, contains 3,735 private members. 46 syndica¬ 
tes, and 20 co-operative societies. Practically all the syndicates in Bul¬ 
garia are in connection with it. The paid up capital in May 1921 was 
4,000,000 leva, the deposits amounted to 1,000,000 leva; 35 per cent, 
of the profits are devoted to co-operative propaganda 

frAncb. 

I. THK NATIONAry CONFRDKRATXON OI« AORICUIyTUHAI, ASSOCIATIONS. — La 

France t>avsantie^ Vunb, August 19:11. 

The journal La France faysame having undertaken to request the 
principal agricultural institutions of Prance to give a description of their 
working, M. J. Ponsard, administrative secretary of the National Confed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Associations (39 Rue d’Amsterdam, Paris, VIII) 
founded in 1919 immediately after the war, thus describes the object 
and work of this Confederation: 

“ The National Confederation of Agricultural Associations co-ordin¬ 
ates the work of the agricultural associations : it is the link which unites 
them: it is the permanent bureau common to aU, while each retains its 
complete autonomy and continues as before its fruitful labours with 
full freedom of action. Should any association witii to call the attention 
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of farmers to tlie desirability of solving a particular probleni, or feel that 
it is not sufficiently powerful to secure the satisfaction of a demand "of 
a general nature, it appeals through the Confederation for the*collaboration 
and help of other associations. In its ttuii the Confederation, through its 
permaneute secretariat, follows in the parliament ajid the administrative 
bodies all questions concerning agriculture, and calls the attention of its 
members to them. Then at the meetings of its general committee or of 
its federal bureau, the deflates from associations describe the results of 
their work, and agree together to secure unity of action, to take further 
steps, or to make necessary demands. 

“ Thus the National Confederation plays a twofold part as a centre 
of information and as a means of protecting the interests of farmers. 
But it will be seen at once that to render the services required of it, the 
Confederation must know as thoroughly and as rapidly as possible the 
opinion of all the agriculturists. It can therefore enter into direct rela¬ 
tions only with large groups, which in their turn are in constant relation 
with their members whose desires and needs they are in a position to know. 

" The Confederation is therefore solely formed by the union of na¬ 
tional and regional associations. Thus it includes at present. 

" (i) Societies and Unions, extending all over France, and dealing 
with aU agricultural questions: the Society of X^ench Agriculturists, the 
National Society for the Fmcouragement of Agriculture, the Natioual Union 
of French Peasants, the Central Union of the Syndicates of the Agriail- 
tuiists of France, the Central S3mdicate of the Agriculturists of France, etc. 

“ (2} National organizations devoting their attention to one single 
branch of production: the National Horticultural Society of France, 
the National Federation of Agricultural Mutuality and Co-operation, the 
Syndicate of Agricultural Distillation, etc. 

“ (3) Regional h'ederations and Unions: the Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations of the Centre, tlie Union of Agriailtural Syndicates 
of the South liast, etc. 

" (4) Regional organizations devoting their attention to a special 
kind of cidtivation: the General CoiSederatiou of Vine-growers, the Fed¬ 
eration ot the Vine-growers of Charente, etc, 

" (5) Colonial grouiKj: Union of the Agriailtural Associations of 
Morocco, Confederation of Agriculturists of the Department of Algeria. 

" In addition, besides its nomuil activity and its direct rdations 
with its members, the National Confederation of Agricultural Associations 
organizes every year a general Congress of French Agriculture to which 
it invites all agricultural associations of every kind, important or unim¬ 
portant. This vast meeting of the agricultural world, in which all opinions 
are expressed, makes known all its desires and requirements to the Con¬ 
federation, which, from the resolutions passed, is enabled to evolve its 
course of action. Confederated action, wloich alone is permanent, after¬ 
wards devdops under the impulse of the Bureau and of the Committee, 
who direct the President, the Vice-president and the General Secretary 
to cany out tlw decisions. It must be observed tliat these are only ap- 
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pointed for a short time, and are chosen by turns from among the various 
affiliated associfitions, but they are seconded, where necessary, by a Man¬ 
aging Committee formed of a few members, who can meet easily when 
some important action has to be taken rapidly. We may add that when, 
after en<iuiry and in its tneetingvS, the necessary unity of opinion has 
been reached, the Confederation has intervened in regard to the great 
agricultural questi<ms which have arisen since its foundation On many 
occasions it has been consulted by the Oovernment and parliamentary 
commissions have desired to heat its opinions. Great industrial and 
commercial organizations h<we also addressed themselves to the Confed¬ 
eration as soon as they knew of its existence. 


J. TIIICDISTRini TION M>VANCnS IN FA\OtfR OF CO-( >rJi,RAXlVZi 

A<,RICUT,TURA1, ( RKDlX .fomnal 0/^ntil, n Juno u) 2 i. 

By the l^aw of 5 August 1920 on co-operative credit and agricultiural 
co-operation, the yearly duos to be paid into the Treasury by the Bank 
of France were placed at the disposal ol the Government to be handed 
over as advances to the regional credit banks. A Decree of 3 June 1921, 
published in the Journal Oifionl of 9 June, fixed as follows the proportion 
in which these sums are to be distributed according to the nature of the 
advance: 

5 twentietlis for advances for short term loans ; 

2 twentieths for advances for medium term loans ; 

6.5 twentieths for advances lot long term individual loans ; 

6.5 twentieths for advances as loans to co-operative societies, to 
syndicates, or to other associations formed in the general interest of agri- 
ciilturists. 


TUNLS 

TIIIC XATIVIC TlIRlhT >S0C1OT1F:S IN’ uya (r) CoMPrn rrndt^ i)r.s opi.uations nna 

SociTTis i)i; PRrvovANti: on Xums t^)^l 

The recdpls whicli increased the assets of the societies amounted 
in igao to 1,345,534.36 francs, and, after deduction of the State advances 
to be repaid (577,081.44 francs) to 768,452.92 francs. 

This amount, though indudiug the additional centimes on the new 
imposition of the tax on cattle, amounting to 118,181.95 francs, is lower 
than the corresponding amounts for the years 1918 and 1919, which were 
respectively 931,387.21 francs and 895,025.93 francs. The diminution is 
chiefly owing to the difference in the amount of the additional centimes 
in the achow tax (tax on crops) which fell from 308,055.69 francs in 1919 
to 194.837,95 francs in 1920. The cereal crop in 1920 was indeed disas¬ 
trous, so much so that the Government was compelled to import large quan¬ 
tities of seed barley, and of maize for consumption. It was therefore not 

(i) For the wt>rk of these societies durint; the year lyio our issue of Mai6h 1921, 
page 112. 
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without real difiBiculty that the Govenunent was able to put the native 
thrift societies in a position to grant to their members the loans of which 
they were in urgent need for seed and for subsistence For wheat the sow¬ 
ing was assured by the distribution of all that could be bought in the 
market, as well as that which had been stored by the members who received 
foreign wheat in exchange. For barley, the requisition having pro¬ 
cured only about 10,000 quintals, it was necessary to obtain the remsiinder 
in countries enjoying a climate similar to that of Tunis. After many 
efforts, the Government succeeded in obtaining 30,000 quintals from Mo¬ 
rocco, and an equal quantity from Cyrenaica, Thus about 70,000 quintals 
of wheat and nearly the same quantity of barley were distributed. For 
loans for subsistence it was necessary to have recourse to maize and its 
derivatives; of these nearly 100,000 quintals were distributed. 

As in previous years the societies also placed at the disposal of their 
members the amount of superphosphates, potatoes and seed chick-peas 
which they required. 

These various loans for seed and for subsistence represented an ap¬ 
proximate expenditure of 25 millions francs, of wliich 15 millions were for 
seed and 10 millions for subsistence. The assets of the societies l^eing 
insufficient to meet such an expenditure, it was necessary to appeal to the 
State for a contribution. But the transactions were greatly facilitated 
by the balance at the disposal of the societies, whicli exceeded 7 millions. 
The harvest of 1921, generally favourable t^oughout the country, will 
permit the societies to recover, within the year, the greater part of their 
loans for seed, and thus to reconstitute their reserves after having repaid 
the advances made by the State. 

Of the loans for subsistence part will be repaid by the borrowers, 
but an important fraction for the aged, the infirm, or the poor, nurst be 
regarded as irrecoverable. In accordance with precedent, this part must 
remain at the chsrge of the State. The resultant outlay is included 
in tlie estimates of the deficit of the liarvest of 1920. 

The insurance organized bj' the Decree of 31 March 1919 ha.s permitted 
the distiibution of a total sum of 187,501.25 francs among r,()5o cultivators, 
belonging to eleven different ciridats, who had suffered loss. These payments 
absorbed the contributions of the year. The results of the soa.son of 1920 
were more favourable. The losses declared only reached the sum of 87,878 
francs out of 104,819.11 francs of contributions, thus leaving a reserve 
of 76,941.11 francs to be added to the contributions of 1921, to constitute 
the insurance fund of that year. 

.Tastly, the mortgage loans, suspended during the war, have been 
resumed. Although the accounts of 1920 as yet show only one new loan 
of 12,493.45 francs yet, in fact, from i January 1920 up to the present 
time 57 loans for a total sum of 356,955 francs have been granted. 

With their assets amounting to 11,557,566.31 francs on 31 December 
1920, and with the experience acquired the native thrift societies form a 
powerful instrument to check usury in all its forms. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIlfT. 


HOIJvAND. 

I. JllJ^r, INi^iriiANCK A<iAlNvST ACOmnN-Tv^ IN’ AGUICtn/rUKAI, l^ADOUE.. —• 
Mmfuhthijt van )u\ Cinijttl Uinutu voor lU Stattstn^ {'Munihly of tht Lanital Of- 

jut Of Shitisins) i6tliyotU, uuiubci, 31 August piU^es r-j'JO-T *?o. Ntemtu* Roihr- 

( oumnt, 6 Aujiust lO’i, mtnniu^ edition 

« 

The Dutch law n^specting labour accidents, promulgated in 1901, and 
considerably amended in 192X, does not apply to agricultural labourers. 
A bill intended to supply this want, proposed for the first time in 1905, 
corrected, and twice placed on the agenda, has now been definitely with¬ 
drawn, and replaced by an enthely new biU. 

Owing to the continued success of several mutual insurance societies 
founded about 1910, among others the Centrale Landhonw-Onderlings 
to which we referred in our issues of March 1914 and October 1921, the Min¬ 
ister has resolved to make them the basis of a new system, on condition 
that their rules shall be previously submitted to him. An employer will be 
only obliged to insure lus workmen in the State Insurance Ftmd, in the case 
of his not being registered in one of these mutual societies. Consequently 
the most interesting part of the bill is that which regulates the work of 
private associations. 

As these are working well and satisfying both employers and workers, 
their lilwrty has been restricted iis little as poi^ble. In general the govern¬ 
ment has merely seatred to itself certain guarantees. IMvate societies 
have no right to make profits. Their meiiibers must be personally liable 
for the common debts, for a year after their resignation of membership 
A society which does not make this a condition must deposit in the State 
Fund a certain sum as a guarantee of each temporary compensation. The 
compensation must not be fixed at sums lower than those to be paid 
by the vState Fund. For life annuities the guarantees are compulsory, even 
for companies whose members are personally liable. Every employer 
must inform the central administration of the character of his undertaWng, 
and of the accidents which have occurred. To avoid one-sided decisions, 
the Minister compels the societies to take half the number of their directors 
from among the agricultural labourers. These labour members will be 
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chosen by the Minister from a list drawn up by workmen’s societies select¬ 
ed by the minister. A miscd council of employers and workmen will 
supervise the management of private companies. 

As the same man is sometimes by turns a paid workman and an in¬ 
dependent employer, and' as his wages may vary from week to week, the 
temporary compensation will not be according to the wages received by the 
insured person at the time of the accident but according to the average 
weekly wages of the class to which he belongs. 


* 

s!* 


2. MUTlTAIy TJA’IC STGCK INSrHANCr. IN 1919 (i) - 

VAX i^E Dirfctie v\n DEN lyANi^BOHW {Reports and ComnumctUiofk, of the 
Depaibnenl), 1921, No. The Hague, 1921 


The position of mutual live stock insurance societies in 1919 is shown 
in the tables on pages 575 and 576. 

Comparing it with the position in the year 1916, it may be noted that 
between 1916 and 1919 the number of societies insuring horses increased 
from 538 to 562, while their membership increased from 57,516 to 67,591 
The total number of horses insured increased from 104,494 ti> 131,147; 
the average number of horses insured per member increased from 1.8 
to 1.9. 

The societies insuring cattle increased from 882 to 919 and their mem 
bership from 90,319 to 93,024. On the other hand the number of head 
of cattle insured feU from 403,059 to 379,082 and the average per member 
from 4.5 to 4.1. This results from the general decrease in the number of 
cattle. While in June 1910 there were 2,026,943 head of cattle in Holland, 
in March X919 there were only 1,968,609 head. 

The insurance of pigs shows a marked decline. It is true that the 
number of societies insuring pigs rose from 114 to 122, but the number of 
members fell from 12,273 to 10,2(7, and the number of pigs insured 
from 31,886 to Z2,66i, a diminution of more thou 60 per cent. Here again 
the decline corresponds to a diminution in the number of pigs, which feU 
from 1,259,844 in June 1910 to 449,825 in March 1919. 

As to the mutual insurance of sheep and goats, it remains ins^poific- 
ant, only one tenth of the goats in Holland being so insured, athough 
their number has fallen considerably since 1914. 


(i) See our feaw of June-July iqiv, pages 373 to 37O. 
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MUTItaL LIVIC vSTOCK. INHrRANCI'' IN TtllC TRKNTINO. — riu>^RA7iONr l»i«>\wciAUi 

DELLE MUTTTi; BBSTIAME DELLA VnNlWL\. 'r»I13r.NTIN V. RbLV/IONE E RENDICONro 1»I:K 

IL jO ANNO AMMINLSTRATIVO (l‘» NOVEMJiRE I9H> U OITOBRE lOJO) TlOllt, r<)2T 

Insurance against lass through mortality in live stock was originally 
carried on in the Trentino by mutual vsocieties go\erned imperfect 
rules and working on the levy system. 

In 1897 arose the first thiee societies with rules regularly approved. 
In the meantime the Provincial Council of Agriculture at Trent was 
drawiii'y up a plan for forming in every judicial district an associatiou 
to be managed by a veterinary surgeon who was not onl3’’ to attend to the 
animals, but to encourage the adoption of sound rules for the rational 
breeding of live .stock. The association was to pay 90 per cent, in case of 
loss, to give meoiciiie gratis and to subject animals to one or two valuations 
annually. Some societies founded on these linCwS in 1899 did not, however, 
produce the desired results; indeed, because the too extended sphere of 
operations only permitted of slight supervision or becauwse the members, 
considering that in case of loss ih&y could realize 90 per cent., thought 
it more to their interest that theii animals should die rather than remain 
long under treatment e\'en if the cure was certain, the expenses coutinuallj^ 
increased, and the premium instead of remaining stationary' at about t 
per cent, rose from year to year until in about six j'ears it amounted to 
180 and even 2 per cent. 

Notwithstanding this, in 1900 the District Agri'mltural Consortium of 
Riva founded a society for that district, and others were formed immedi¬ 
ately afterwards in 9 other localities, under the name of Catholic Dive Stock 
Insurance Societies. 

The diflEiculties encountered by these early societies brought to 
light a series of mistakes to be corrected; it became evident that with 
societies covering large areas it was impossible to exercise efficient control, 
that giving too many facilitations to members increased expenses inordin- 
ately,and that the annual premium, no longer within the desired limits, 
was l)ecoming too burdensome. Therefore the Provincial Council in the 
light of the experience acquired, drew up in 1903 a very simple set of 
model rules and proposed that societies should be constituted in every com¬ 
mune where there were at least 25 members, with xoo animals to be insured. 
The premium is i per cent, per annum, to be paid in advance in two half- 
yearly instalments: the society pays 80 per cent, in case of loss, and leaves 
to the member the expense of the care of sick animals. The Provincial Coun¬ 
cil places the necessary forms and printed matter at the disposal of the socie¬ 
ties and grants to every society a sum for its preliminary expenses. The 
societies may re-insure in the Provincial Re-insurance Institute, which, if 
desired, will keep the accounts of the societies affiliated to it, and, in con- 
isderation of receiving half the annual premimns fixed by the rules, will 
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pay half the compensation for loss, less the sum realized hy the sale of 
injured or slaughtered animals 

In 1904 about 15 societies had been formed according to the proposed 
system. In 1905-1906, 12 more were formed; each year new societies 
were formed and all worked so excellently that several succeeded in realiz¬ 
ing considerable savings. 

Some particulars as to the dex^elopment of this iiiiporlant branch of 
mutual insurance may be drawn from the report on the second year’s 
work {i November 1919 to 31 (Xtober 1920) of the Federation of Mutual 
Ivive Stock Insurance Societies of the Trentino. 

The work of the Federation in 1919-20 was chiefly propaganda, not 
specially aiming at the immediate formation of individual local .societies, 
but rather at the preparation of the whole district for live stock insurance 
on a wide basis and on rational lines. As is well known the war destroyed 
a large percentage of the cattle which were to a great extent replaced by 
horses, the numbers of which have increased so much that the Federation 
has been induced to undertake their insurance. 

In the Trentino horses, mules, and asses, which before the war number¬ 
ed about 9,800, were at the end of the war reduced to quite an insignificant 
number, but on i November 1919 they had risen to 8,281; on 30 April 
1920 to 9,909, and on 31 December following to 11,007. Federation 
then asked and obtained from the provincial administration permission 
to extend its action to the insurance of horses, mules and asses. 

Another of its important tasks was the compilation of rules for local 
mutual cattle insurance societies and for the Federation itself, to replace 
those previously in force, which had become unsuitable by the lapse oi time. 

A census of cattle was frequently made by the Federation in order to 
ascertain where its work was most needed, and to keep in view the increase 
in the number of cattle in the various dislricts 

According to calculations the increase of head of cattle in the Trentino 
and Ami>ezzano, Iroiu the end of the war to 31 December 1920 was about 
42,583, partly owing to the liel]^ given by the authorities (T^nmndal Coun¬ 
cil of Agriculture) partly through private importation and above all through 
breeding in the districts themselves. 

In Dpper Adige the increase of cattle from the end of the war (80,400 
head) to 31 December 3920 (100,715 head) amounted to 20,315 head, but 
there is reason to think that the figures obtained by the census are inferior 
to the real member. It is evident that the rapid increase in the number 
of cattle will aiot fail to have a perceptible effect on the extension of cat¬ 
tle insurance- 

The number of societies affiliated to the Federation on 31 October 
1920 was 63, of which 48 belonged to the Trentino and 15 to the Upper 
Adige. In the first halt of the insurance year the societies were 49, with 
2,349 members, 5,232 animals, and an assured capital of 7,658,070 lire; 
in the second half the number of societies rose to 63, with 3,334 members, 
7,704 animals, and an assured capital of 17,0x3,810 lire. 

According to the result of inquiries, the number of cattle in the pro- 
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vince 01131 October 1920 was about 180,000, from whicb must be subtracted 
about 10,000 as being under the age of 3 months, and therefore not admit¬ 
ted to insurance ; thus in the year 1919-1920 4.53 per cent of the cattle in 
the country were insured in local mutual societies, and re-insured in 
the Federation. 

The average value of insurance per head amounted in the second half 
year to 2,208.44 liras. 

On an average a local society contained 53 members with 122 animals. 

The net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases of dead 
animals, was 35.34 per cent of the compensation, the liighest percentage 
reached since 1907 (the beginning of provincial cattle insurance). The 
increase of this amount reduced the compensation paid; thus while in 

1918- 19 (in which the amount realized was 21.79 per cent.; the net com¬ 
pensation amounted to 2.16 per cent of the average capital assured, and 
in igiq it fell to 1.57 per cent. 

In the year 1919-1920 in 63 re-insured mutual societies there were 
210 lovsses, while in the previous year the number of losses was 271, with 
36 insured societies. 

The total amount of compensation paid was 332,637.60 liras; of 
this sum 35.34 per cent, were covered by the amount realized by the util¬ 
ization of the*carcases (117,537.96 liras) while 64.66 per cent, (net compensa¬ 
tion), equal to 215.099.64 liras, was paid by the Federation to the societies. 

The largest number of losses occurred in the summer months. Of 
210 animals in respect of which compensation was paid, 140 (66.67 
cent.) had to be slaughtered, and 70 (33.33 per cent) died from various ^s- 
eases. The net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases 
was 117,537,96 liras, of which 3i,434.94liras were in respect of the 70 animals 
which had died, and 86,103.02 liras in respect of the 140 ayiiinals compulsor¬ 
ily slaughtered. The average amount thus realized was 449.07 liras for 
every animal that died, and 651.02 liras for every animal slaughtered. 

The management expenses of the mutual cattle insurance societies 
was 12,492.54 and the cost of the treatment of the animals and for vet¬ 
erinary attendance was 5,353.56 liras. 

The mutual horse insurance societies which had adopted the 
modd rules and were affiliated to the Federation were four in number in 

1919- 20, with 242 members, 398 horses and an assured capital of 635,985 

liras. The losses were three, the compensation paid amounted to 5,520 
liras, the net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases was 
1,257 * the net compensation was 4,263 liras, representing 0.67 per 

cent of the average assured capital. 

It is stated that at the date of the publication of the report from which 
these particulars have been extracted, the number of mutual cattle insur¬ 
ance societies re-insured with the Federation was 90 and the number 
of mutual horse insurance societies re-insured was eight. It may there¬ 
fore be concluded that the system of working adopted by the Federa¬ 
tion, and the active propaganda it has carried on, have given the best 
results. 
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vSPAIN 

THJC MUTITAI, ILMl, INSURANCIC v^OCIlCTV <)U TIIU IfAUMI'JUS* Av^SOOlATlON OK 
vSPAIN IN iQjo — Mkmorxa DU Nuusm\ Cata. nr SutiUkos IMuTuos contra 
PUORWCO I'N STr QtrARTO rjURCicio SOCIAL n)Jo - HMhi tick issoituium de h\ 
Agncultoic^ dc Espaila^ No 11.3. Madrid, Jiiiic n} 3 i 

The following are a few particulars of the busineas done by the Mutual 
Hail Insurance Societ3' of the Farmers’ Association of Spain dunng 1920, 
the fourth year of its existence. 

In that year the proposals for new insurances were 1,442 in number, 
and of these 1,425 were accepted. If we add to these the policies of the 
preceding years, 1,743 in number, which were still in force, we have a total 
of 3,168 policies. 

In 1919 there were 1,141 proposals. Of these 1,093 were accepted 
which, added to 685 of the preceding year still in force, made a total 
of 1,779 policies. At the end of the year there was thus an increa.se 
of 1,389 policies, over those of the preceding year. 

The values assured in 1920 amounted to 19,434,158.95 pe.setas, of which 
12,107,965.37 pesetas were assured by policies previously taken out and 
7,326,193.58 by new policies; while in 1919 the values assured amounted 
to 11,216,574.43 pesetas of which 4,708,959.97 pesetas was assured by 
policies taken out in previous years and 6,507,614.46 by new policies. 

The following table shows the progress made by the Mutual Hail 
Insurance Society during the four years of its working existence. 
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With the considerable increase in the number of policies issued by tlie 
Society in 1920 there was a corresponding increase in its area of operations. 
In fact, while in the preceding year the work of the Socieiy was conlSned to 
twenty-four provinces, viz. Alava, Alicante, Albaoete, Baredona, Badajos, 
Baleares, Ciudad Seal, Cuen9a, Oerona. Guadalajara, Huesca, Jaen, 
Lerida, lyogrofio. Madrid, Murcia, Salamanca, Soria, Tanagona, Teruel, 
Toledo, Valencia, and SaJugozza, in the year 1920 it extended to thirty 
provinces, enlarging its sphere of action to include the provinces of 
Burgos, I^n, Navarre, Palencia, Valladolid and Zamora. 

The number of claims in 1920 was 1,297. These were, however, in 
respect of only 997 policies, as in some cases more that one claim was made 
in respect of crops covered by a single policy. 
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in consequence of irregularities, damages were assessed in respect 
of only 978 policies. The total amount of the assessed damage was 
596,592.46 pesetas. 

Of this sum 17,427.93 pesetas was in respect of policies issued in 1917 ; 
211,956.27 pesetas in respect of policies issued in 1918; 150,656.70 pesatas 
in respect of policies issued in 1919 and 216,551.57 pesetas in respect ol 
policies issued in 1920. 

The Society had taken out a re-insurance policy with the MutuaUdad 
Nactoml dd Seguro Agro-pecmrio, covering 50 per cent, of the risks. 
Compensation to the amount of half of the damages assessed was accord¬ 
ingly paid by the Midticdidad Nacional, but the funds at the disposal of 
the Society were not sufficient to enable the remainder to be paid in full. 
The compensation actually paid was 17,427.93 pesetas in respect of pol^ 
ides issued in 1917; 304,594.90 pesetas in respect of polides issued in 1918 
and 1919, and 168,875.24 in respect of policies issued in 1920. 

Thus while the damages assessed were fully compensated for polides 
issued in 1917, the compensation paid only amounted to 84 per cent, of 
the damages in respect of policies issued in 1918 and 1919 and to 78 per 
cent of the damages in respect of polides issued in 1920. 



Part 111: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGKICUIyTURAE CREDIT PROVIDED 
BY THE BANK OF NAPLES AND THE BANK OF SICILY. ' 

SOXJRCES: 

Banco di Napoli. Cassa di Risparmio. Crkiuto Aorario. Rklazionb ainj/icsKucizio 
CoNSKSuo Generals del Banco di Sicilia. Sisssionii ordinaiua del Kendiconto 

E BILANOO CONSUNTIVO SllL SERVIZIO DEL CRISDITO AGKARIO. iCscTcizio KJJO. PalonUO, 
I92X. 

lyBOGE 29 MARZO igoft, N, TOU, CllK INHTlTIlt PREf^HO IL BANCO DI vStCILTA (INA S 15 ZIONE PER 
L*ESBRCizio DEL CRRDiTO AORARio. Gaincttit Vifuiale ikl AVrf«<) d*Jlaliai No. 85 . Romt‘, 
iz April 1006 . 

Regio decrbto y giogno 1920, n. 775, cue kstendi? e disciplina lm pcnzioni della Se- 
zioNB DI CREDiTO AORARio DEI. BANCO DI SiciLTA. Gaszciia UffiCMk dcl Regno d*Italia^ 
No. 144. Rome, 19 June iqsu. 

Regio dbcreto 19 ssttesiidre 1920, n. 14x8 cue approva xl risoolamento per il fun- 
ziONAMENTO DELIA SEZiONE PREDETTA. (iaszclta U^cialc dcl Rcguo d'Halia^ No. 245. 
Rome, 16 October 1920, 


§ I. ThB AGSICTOTDRAI, CRRDIT 
KTRNISOSP BY THB SAVINOS BANE OF THB BANE OF NAPBBS. 

In 1920, as in the four preceding years, the ftavings Bank of tlie Bank 
of Naples had at its disposal, for its agncnltural credit transactions, 
besides its own deposits ard the capital of the Provincial Banks 
administered by it in eleven iwovinoes of Southern Italy, the funds alloc* 
ated by the State for increasing the cultivation of food-stuifs (Decrees of 
20 July 1919, No. 1,414, and of 13 March 1920, No. 421, for the agricultural 
year 1919-20, and Decrees of 30 September 1920, No. 1,34a, and of lo 
November 1920. No. 1,636, for the agricultural year 1920-21). Conseipjently 
e^;ain in 1920 the operations were divided into two dasses: oriimary 
agricultural credit and extraotdinaiy agricultural credit. 

It must be premised that both the Daw oi 7 July 1901, No. 334, which 
authorized the Savii^p Bank of Ihe BaiA of Naples lo utilize two tenths 
of its d^osits in agricultural credit transactions in the provinces on the 
mainland of Southern Italy and m the Island of Sardinia, and the Daw 
of 2 Pebmaiy 1911, No, 70, which entrusted to the Bank itsdl the man¬ 
agement of the Provindal Agricultural Credit Banks in deven oi those 

(i) See also Article 8 of the oi a Pebruury 19x1, No 70. 
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provLices, provided that the credit was not to be furnished directly to 
the farmers but through the medium of local institutions, known as in¬ 
termediary bodies, which knowing more intimately the applicants tor 
loans and the local circumstances, could also watch over the effective 
application of the sums advanced. Only in certain cases d'^termined 
by Article 6 of the I^aw of 29 March 1906, No 100 (r) can loans be direct¬ 
ly granted, that is in cases in which there is no intermediary body or 
the existing body is inactive or does not inspire confidence. 

On 31 December 1920 the institutions capable of acting usefully as 
intermediary^ bodies numbered 1,258 and were thus classified: Agiicul- 
tural co-operative consortia (including co-operative dairies, co-operative 
distilleries, co-operative vine-growers* societies, co-operative land-holding 
societies, etc), 135 ; co-operative agricultural and rural banks, 537; agri¬ 
cultural loan banks, which have replaced the old monii frmnentari, 117 ; 
iftoytU fnmientan, not converted into loan banks, 5; agricultural credit 
societies, 9, Sardinian Monti fymmnian, 288; mutual aid societies, 7, 
popular banks, 139; savings banks, 15 ; independent provincial agricul¬ 
tural credit banks, established by special laws, 6, of which three are in 
Calabria, one is in Basilicata and 2 an in Sardinia, The intermediary 
bodies insenbed in the castdletfo ai^rioolo, that is in whose favour credits 
had been opened by the Bank of Naples, on 31 December 1920, were 
709, the total amount ol the credits opened being 34,610,000 liras. In 
respect of the amounts of the credits oi>ered, the first place is occupied 
by the consortia (12,157,500 liras) ; next come the agricultural and rural 
banks (11,479,000 liras) and the popular banks (5,818,000 liras). 

In the working year under review, 2 I,t()(), 489 liras were employed in 
ordinary agricultural credit transactions. This sum was distributed as 
follows: Rediscounts for the intermediary bodies, 9,070,917 liras; direct 
loans to farmers, 133,930 liras; direct discounts for the intermediary 
bodies, 11,961,641 liras. The total amount of ^credit supplied by the 
Savings Bank of the Bank of Napl^ under the provisions ot the I<aws ot 
7 July 190T and a Kebniary 1911 thti»s reached the sum of 161,435,323 liras. 

The credil supplied to farmerb (rediscounts and direct loans) may be 
thus classified according to the purposes for wlxich the loans were obtained: 


t. Loans guaranteed by legal privilege. 



Nfunibcr 

AllKtllllt 

For cultivation. 

. . 

2,689,074.43 liras 

» spraydng materials . . . 

. . 1.615 

663,935-95 » 

» seeds. 

. . 1,188 

627,102.30 » 

« fertilizers. 

• • 1.333 

597,290.41 » 

» harvesting. 

. . a 4 

22,870.00 » 

» food lor kbourets . . . 

. . 8 

4,500.00 » 

» several purposes . . . . 

• . 350 

234,546.29 » 


7.579 

4.839.369-37 liras 


(z) See albo Article 8 of the I^aw of 2 February tuix, No. 70. 
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2. Lom& not guaranteed by legot prin^ege. 



Nimi 1 >ei 

Amolint 

For large live stock .... 

. 2,192 

3.548,535.90 Uras 

» machines. 

. 159 

391,126.34 >' 

» small srtock. 

269 

154,429.00 » 

» agricultural implements. 

139 

138,253-67 » 

» dead stock.. 

43 

27,201.00 » 

D several purposes. . . . 

65 

95,932.00 » 


2,867 

4.355.478-41 liras 

3. Loans gua/ranteed hy the pledge oj agricuUural produce 

One loan of 10,000 hras was 

grouted on 

the security of almonds 

pledged. 


and their total amount 

The total number of loans 

vwus 10,477, 

9,204,847.88 liras. 


The loans may be thus classified according to the classes of persons 

to whom they were granted ; 

NunitKT 

Anuamt 

Occupying owners. 

• . 7.207 

6,918,230.18 liras 

Rent-paying tenants. 

. 3»029 

1,987.557-61 » 

Produce-sharing tenants . . . 

153 

234,524-57 » 

Tenants in emph3rteusis . . . 

. 58 

64 , 535 - 42 ' >■ 


10,477 

9,204,847.78 liras 


Direct discounts to the number of 474 were granted to the internied> 
iary bodies. Of these discounts to the amount of 8,888,999 liras were 
for collective purcha.seH to the amount of 2,348,233 liras lor collective 
sales and to the amount of 724,408 liras for sttpplying deficiencies in the 
means at tlic disposal of the intermediary bo^es themselves. 

The rate.s of interest charged by the Savings Bank renuiincd unchanged 
in 1920. They were 3 % per cent, on transactions with the load insti¬ 
tutions (rediscounts and direct discounts) and 4 per cent, on direct loans 
to farm ts. The intermediary bodies, in their turn, charged rates of in¬ 
terest varying from 3 to 6 per cent., the most usual rates being 5 or 5 ^ 
per cent. 

The &ctraordincay agricultural credit operations, that is the transac¬ 
tions carded out with State money with the object of intensifying cul¬ 
tivation, amounted to a total of 66,363,8x7 liras. From the time when 
loans of this kind were first grant^ up to 31 December 1920 the total 
transactions amounted to 184,294,296 hxas, so that in all, between ordin¬ 
ary and extraordinary credit, a sum of 345,729,619 liras had been advanced 
to the taxmers of some oi the Southern Provinces and of the two Prov¬ 
inces of Sardinia. 
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With regard to the working of agricultural credit in recent 3rears, 
it is noted in the Report of the Bank oi Naples that, owing to the high 
prices of agricultural produce, the financial position of the farmers has 
been changed in many localities, and particularly that ot the small farm¬ 
ers, whom the I/aw ot 7 July 1901 was specially intended to help. In 
fact, to the requests made by the Savings Bank for greater activity on 
the part of the intermediary bodies it was replied by one ot them that 
the association remained inactive " because the peasants and landowners 
of the district had no need to contract loans, having acquired sufficient 
money by the sale ot their produce. ” The farmers, ” wrote another, 
“ are all supplied with money which they employ partly in the cultivation 
of the land and partly in the purchase of real estate ; in lact the hum¬ 
blest peasant of some years ago has become a landowner and a cap¬ 
italist, since he has received and stiU receives 10 to 15 liras a day lor his 
labour. Another intermediary body asserted that the diminution in 
the loans was due to the prosperity of the pcasantwS : " let it suffice to say 
that il all the ofiiers of savings deposits had been accepled it would have 
been necessary to open current accounts with other institutions to pre¬ 
vent vast sums from lying unused. Again, to justi+y the inactivity 
of one of these institutions, the president intormed the general meeting 
that during the year 1919 no loans were granted, because the improved 
economic conditions oi the peasants enabled them to purchase live stock 
with the savings accumulated by means of their labour. " By another 
association it was reported to the general meeting that no application 
for a loan had been received, a fact which if, on the one hand, it para¬ 
lysed the development of one of the ontstanding objects of the institu¬ 
tion, on the other hand, was a gratifying indication of the money at the 
disposal of the members who no longer recpiired, in order to provide for 
the needs of their farms, to have recourse to credit '' Yet another as¬ 
sociation, in setting forth the same reasons lor inactivity, remarked that 
even in the future the need will not he felt ot drawing largely upon 
the funds available for agricuHural credit. 

We have thought it devsirable to give prominence to these indications 
of the new situation which is arising, both to keei) the reader informed as 
to the development oi agiicultunil credit in Italy and to give him the 
means of forming an accurate idea of the national agriaxltural problem 
which, according to the Director-Oeucnil of the Bank of Naples is not, 
in present circumstances, a problem merely of credit but is also a problem 
of " agricultural knowledge, of an accurate idea of technical necessities 
and a clear conception oi commeraal requirements, *’ which would bring 
about tlie conditions best adapted for the useiul employment of credit, 

§ 2. The AORICtTLTtJRAE CmEKDIT SECTION OF THE BANK OF SICILY 
AND THE NEW PROVISIONS IN REGARD TO IT. 

In 1920, in accordance with the wishes and the needs of the Sicil¬ 
ian agriculturists, a complex series of minute provivsions was issued to 
meet the various needs of agricultural credit in the island, irom the point 
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of view both of the amount of credit to be given and of the methods of 
granting it. We have already referred to these i^rovisions in an arti¬ 
cle on Recent lyegislation relating to Agricultural Credit ” published in 
our issue of May T92T ; we here treat them in greater detail in older to 
show their importance. 

A. Extension of the Functions and Nm Com^titution of the ^eciioH, 
— The Decree-I^aw of 7 ] une 1920, No. 775, and the Regulations of 19 ti>ep- 
tember 1920, No. 1,418, made under that law, assigned to the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Section of the Bank ot Sicily the new task of providing long 
term agricultural and land credit in Sicily and made considerable modi¬ 
fications in its constitution, almost all of which were rendered necessary 
by the new functions assigned to it, 

1. Constitution, — The Section, while retaining the name of the Bank 
of Sicily and continuing to be managed by it, was formed into an inde¬ 
pendent body and endowed with an initial capital of about 17,000,000 
liras, formed partly by transferring and assigning to the Section the 
capital of the Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks of Sicily, partly by an 
advance from the State of 10,000.000 liras as a special contribution, with¬ 
out interest, until further instructions. This initial capital will be in¬ 
creased by the addition of; {a) the eventual amount ol the sums set aside 
representing 30 per cent, of the land tax on taxable reveniiCvS higher than 
6,000 liras paid into or to be paid into the State Treasury uudtr the terms 
of the lyaw ol 15 July 1906, No. 383; and (&) for ten years, beginning with 
the year 1920, five per cent, of the annual net profits of the Bank of Sic¬ 
ily, as well as those of the Savings Bank attached to it, but, in the case 
of the latter, not until it has accumulated capital ec[iial to one tenth of 
tlie deposits in hand. 

The Victor Emanuel Savings Bank for the Sicilian Province,s may also 
devote 5 i)er ceiit ol its net annual ]>rofits to the ,same puiposc* 

2. Functions. ■— Being thus put in apasitioii to offer a .siifliciciil fin¬ 
ancial guarantee (to which may be added that of inudent munageiueut) 
to those who may apply to it for credit in order to provide them,selves 
with moie ample means l(^r carrying on their business, the section has 
been authorized to grant loams to individual fanners or to associations ol 
fanners, or to open in their favour current accounts guaraut<*ed by mort¬ 
gages for tlie purchase of land, for the eniranchiseinent of land from dues, 
and for laud improvement, as well as to grant loans and open current 
aocoimts guaranteed by various forms ot security for changes in the 
systems of cultivation. 

Loans for the purchase of land may also be granted to public 
bodies, to co-operative land-holding societies or to other agrictdtural 
credit institutions in Sicily to enable them to acquire rural land for the 
purpose of dividing it amongst individual agriculturists, who will direct¬ 
ly cultivate it, 

The maximum period for which current accounts may be opened 
has been fixed at five years, but they may be converted into loans, if it 
be so agreed. Loans may be granted for a period not exceeding 30 yeans. 
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When a current account is converted into a loan, the period of 30 years 
begins at the date at which the current account expires. 

The State will contribute to the payment oJ: interest on loans for the 
purchase or eturanchisement of land, or for land improvement to on amount 
to be determined each year b^’^ a Decree issued by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture with the sanction of the Minister of the Treasury, but not exceeding 
2 34 advanced. 

In regard to credit for working capital, in addition to the granting 
of loans for the purposes specified in the Daws of 29 March 1906, No. too, 
of 15 July 1906, No. 383, and of 2 February 1911, No. 70, and the Reg¬ 
ulations made under these laws, the Sections had been given the task 
of granting credit tor the management of land, lor its ordinary cultivation 
and for the manipulation and transformation of agricultural produce, 
so as completely to satisfy every requirement of the agricultural industry. 
The limits to the sums to be advanced previously laid down have been 
removed and the Section is authorized to grant credit for working capital 
to whatever amount may really be required. 

This new system, which allows the fullest scope and gives the greatest 
possible efficiency to the Section in the work entrusted to it of assisting 
agriculture in Sicily, is based on the new conception, whicli was formed 
during the war as a result of the difficulty in maintaining the food-sup¬ 
ply of the country — the conception, that is, of all enterprises connected 
with agricultural production not as a private interest but as a vital in- 
terCvSt of the whole nation. As a consequence of this conception, the 
function of agricultural credit is no longer regarded as consisting only 
in giving facilities to the small farmers and taldug them out of the hand 
of the usurers, but rather as contributing in the highest possible degree 
to the increase and improvement of agricultural production, by providing 
the necessary help in a measure corresponding to the real needs of each 
fann and by ensuring the most effective application of the credit supplied. 

3. Means for Suj)plyin^ Credit. — For long tenn land and agricultural 
credit transactions the Section utilizes its own capitc'l, and when this 
does not suffice, it has itself recourse to credit. In case of neccwssity the 
Section has the power to issue bonds {carlellc) corresponding to the loans 
guaranteed by first mortgages and in accordance with the rules laid down 
by the laWvS relating to land credit up to the amount of ten times its own 
capital. • 

The Deposit and Doan Bank, the National Insurance Institute, the 
National Social Insurance Fund, the Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank 
for the Sicilian Provinces, and the Savings Bank of the Bank of Sicily, 
are authorized to purchase these bonds, but the last named only to the' 
extent of two tenths of the deposits in hand. The Bank of Sicily and 
the institutions above-mentioned, as well as the Savings Banks in general, 
are also authorized to make advances on the security of sucb, bonds. 

For suppl3dng credit for the provision of agricultural working cap¬ 
ital, the Section has the following sums at its disposal: (a) the sums vthich, 
taking account of the investment in bonds above refeited to, remain 
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available out of the three tenths of its deposits which the Savings Bank 
of the Bank of Sicily can devote to agricultural credit transactions; 
(6) the sum of 3,000,000 liras which, under the old provisions, could be 
supplied by the Bank of Sicily by way of an investment of its reserves; 
(c) the loan on interest-bearing current account which, even in the past, 
could be granted by the Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank for the Sicilian 
Provinces and which can now amount to 20,000,000 liras. 

The means thus provided will probably meet all requirements, at 
any rate for the present. 

4. Seouriiy, — Loans and current accounts for the purchase of land, 
for its enfranchisement from dues, or for improvements must be guaran¬ 
teed by first mortgages; those for changes in the system of cultivation 
by mortgages of a degree sufficient to give adequate security, except, 
as we sh^ see presently, in the case of loans and current accounts not 
exceeding 10,000 liras. Mortgage loans may be granted for sums not 
exceeding 80 per cent, of the purchase price or tlie estimated value of 
the land. 

Loans for the provision of working capital, whether they are granted 
directly by the Section or through the medium of intermediary bodies, 
and loans for changes in the system of cultivation, if they do not 
10,000 liras, may be guaranteed by an agreement giving to the Section 
that form of pri'^ege which was established by the Law of 23 ] anuary 
1887, No. 4,276, and was further regulated by the Lieutenancy Decrees 
of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, and of 26 July 1917, No 1,269, ''"th rules 
which greatly increased its efficacy. The legal privileges arising out of 
the Code and previous special laws remain intact. 

5. Eised Privileges. — By virtue of the provisions of Article 7 of the 
Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, confirmed by Article i of the Decree 
of 7 June 1920, No. 773, acts of every kind connected with tlvc traiwac- 
tiom of the Section with individual farmers or farmers’ associations are 
exempt from any stamp, registration or mortgage ta.x, and no due or 
charge is payable for any reason on the acts thetnselvcs. The new pro¬ 
visions do not explicitly sissign to tlie Section the fiscal privileges men- 

.tioued in Article 9 of the Law of 15 July 1906, No. 383, which granted 
to tlie Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks, now aiiuilganmted with 
the Section, exemption from the tax on personal property and the tight 
to gratuitous legal representation before the courts, but there seems lit¬ 
tle doubt that these privileges, too, are enjoyed by the Section. 

6. Changes in the Organizaiion. — As the new transactions involve the 
necessity of examinations, valuations and inspections of a toolinit^al char¬ 
acter, the Regulations of 19 September 1920, No. 1,418, laid down that 
a roister must be kept from which are to selected the valuens who will 
he asked to report case by case from the technical point of view on the 
vaiioni aplplicatlons for loans, or to make the necessary iuspectious when 
advaucss are giadinally made according as the work progresses. 

I'liOforeover.iigt'hile tte comptsition of the Special Discount Committees 
foil Ai^cxdtiiralfGkeclit/reinamied/ linohah^d, as far as credit for the pro- 
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visioii ot workiog capital is concerned, as it was laid down by Article z 
of the I41W of 2 February 1911, No. 70, it was provided that, for giving 
an opinion on or deciding in regard to land improvements, dranges in the 
system of cultivation, mifranchisement from dues, and the purchase of 
land , lour members instead of two were to be nominated by the Commit¬ 
tee of Management of the Bank and these four were to be a member of 
the Technical Committee of the Cadastral Survey, and an engitif^ of the 
OfBlce of Civil Engmeers, nominated by the hea^ of these offices respect¬ 
ively, the local Director ot Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, or, failing 
him an espert attached to agricultural institutions in the province, and a 
valuer. 

A Central Credit Committee has been established for the Section, 
composed of the Director of the Section, who is chairman, and of tour 
other members, of whom one is nominated by the Minister of Agriculture 
with the approval of the Minister of the Treasury, two by the Committee 
of Management of the Bank from amongst the managers of co-operative 
land-holding societies and one by the Committee of Management of the 
Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank for the Sicilian Provinces. The Central 
Credit Committee has the following important duties: 

(а) to fix the principles upon which agricultural credit skall be dis¬ 
tributed and to propose to the Committee ot Management of the Bank 
the special rules which it may be* necessary to issue. 

(б) to give its opinion upon general questions and upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the Laws and Regulations relating to agricultural credit. 

(c) to keep tlie register of valuers of which we have spoken above. 

(d) to propose to the Committee of Management of the Bank the 
scale of fees payable by the borrowers to the valuers and lawyers for their 
respective services. 

{$) to decide upon the granting of loans and the opening of current 
accounts for the purchase of laud, for the enfranchisement of land from 
dues, for land improvement and for changes in the system ot cultivation, 
with power to ddegate to the local Discount Committees the granting of 
loans and opening of current accounts for sums less than 15,000 liras. 

Lastly there has been established in connection with the Section a 
permanent Government Commissioner's Office, to watch over and report 
upon the working of the Section and upon the arrangements which it is 
necessary to make in order that the transactions connected with the sub¬ 
division of laud, with land improvement and witli changes in the system of 
cultivation may benefit by the assistance ot the technical bodies depend¬ 
ent on the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The new regulations regarding credit for the provision of working 
capital and, in particular, the relation concerning the amount of the 
loans came into force cm i November 1920. 

With regard to long term agricultural credit, this service was started 
in 1921. The Bank of Sicily proposes to give the most careful attention 
to it " knowing how greatly fadUties for subdividing land are desired by 
the rural poptdation and how great an advantage it is, as a rule, from an 
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economic point of view, provided tlie technical necebsitifts ate borne in 
mind, to substitute small holdings cultivated by the owner for the large 
estates owned by absentee landlords, and what an important contiibution 
may be made to the permanent re-establishment of social peace in the 
rural districts by hastening the peaceful and beneficial transfer of 
the owneiship of the land into the hands ot those who cultivate it; know¬ 
ing, too, what a vast field there is in Sicily for fmitiul enterprises for the 
improvement of the laud and tor changes in the S3?stem of cultivation and 
how greatly facilities for such enterprises may contribute to local well¬ 
being and to the improvement ot the general economic condition ot the 
country ." 

Having thus noted the new organization and the new duties of the 
Section, we pass to speak bnefly of the actual working of the Section in 
the year 1920. 

B. Working and Results of Oie Service in 1920. — On 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1920 the intermediary bodies inscribed in the casteUdto agricolo num¬ 
bered 305; of these 285 wore co-operative societies (including 248 socie¬ 
ties with unlimited liability, 33 limited liability sodeties and 2 societies 
containing members with unlimited liability and members with limited 
liability) and 20 were otherwise incorporated. The co-oiierative land- 
holding societies which acted as intermediary bodies numbered 29 and 
rented land to the extent of 23,778.1982 hectares. 

The members of the intermediary bodies numbered 45,640 in 1920. 
The total assets of the members of the co-operative societies with un¬ 
limited liability amounted to 212,246,452 liras. The owned capital of the 
intermediary bodies amounted to 5,020,765 liras, the deposits lodged 
with thtm to 26,753,258 liras and the bills in hand to 12,515,019 Uras. 

The number of communes in the island in which there was an inter¬ 
mediary body for the provision of agricultural credit was 179 out of a 
total of 358 commxuies. 

The aggregate amount of the credits opened in favour of the inter¬ 
mediary bodies was 17,982,000 liras. Of the intermediary bodies in 
whose favour credits were opened 144 did business with tire Section in 
1920. In all 14,916 bills to a total amount ol 18,063,125 liras were dis- 
cotgited for the rntermediaxy bodies and for private individuals. Ac¬ 
cording to the purpose for which the bills were discounted, they may 
he thus dassrfied; For seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, cultivation 
and harvesting, 14,505 bills to the total amormt of 13,605,207 liras; for 
machines, implements, and live and dead stock, 296 bills to the tbtal 
amount of 834,576 liras; direct discounts to intermediary bodies, 115 bills 
to the total amount ot 3,623,342 liras. 

Up to 31 October 1920 the rate of interest on all agricultural credit 
transactions, direct or indirect, remained unchanged at 4 % per cent., 
as the piovisroirs in force requited. When the B^ulatious of 19 Septem¬ 
ber 1920, No. 1,4x8, whidr authorized the Committee of ManiigAtTiAtit of 
tte Bank to fix annually, at a figure not exceeding the normal rate of 
disoonnt, the rate of interest to be charged on credit trairsactiorrs for 
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the provision ot working capital, came into force on i November 1920, 
it was considered necessary to rai«^e the rate of interest to 6 per cent, 
on direct transactions with individual farmers and to 5 per cent, on trans¬ 
actions with or through the medium of the intermediary bodies. 

We need not give further particulars of the working and results of 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in 1920; but it 
must be noted that the gradual diminution in the demand for agricultural 
credit which took place in Sicily, for various reasons, between 1914 and 
1919, now seems to have definitely ceased. The increase in the transac¬ 
tions which is now beginning to take place will be the more rapid and the 
more considerable in proportion as the farmers devote themselves to 
making technical progress in the methods of cultivation and to perfecting 
the conservation, manipulation and sale of agricultural produce. To 
promote and to assist development in these directions, the G^eral Council 
of the Bank of Sicily appeals to the zealous and persistent activity ot the 
technical bodies interested in the matter, chief amongst these being the 
Itinerant Agricultural Instructors. 



Part IV: Misc.ellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 


FRANCE. 


THE STEPS TAKEN DURING THE WAR 
TO REPLACE .MOBILIZED FARMERS AND FARM-WORKERS. 

{Conclusion). 

§ 4. The institutions engaged in rbceuiting and disteibuting 
agsicudtueai, iaboue. 

In the course of this study, we have had occasion to mention mote 
than once the work of the National Agricultuxal Dabour Office and the 
Departoental Agricultural Dabour Committees Wc must now state 
the objects and examine the working of these two institutions. 

A. — The National AgricuUMral Labour O'ffice. 

At the beginning of the War, there was establidaed at the Mus6e 
Fans, a committee for dealing with the oiler and demand for 
agricultural labour for the refugees. This Committee was a section of 
the Central Co mmit tee for the Refugees, attached to the Ministry of 
Intmor, and was managed by a group of persons representing 
agricultural societies, with M. Moline as cTiairtnfliti The 
asfad the Minister of Agriculture to assist in developing this rudimentary 
oiganization. The Minister promised his hdp, obtained offices for the Com¬ 
mittee in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and on 15 March 1915 the National 
Agricultural labour Office was opened there, under the patronage of the 
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Minister of Agriculture and of the great agricultural societies. By an 
Order of 3 January 1917, the Office became a service of the Ministry" of 
Agriculture, attached to the Minister's Cabinet. 

At that time it consisted of a Central Service at Paris and Immi¬ 
gration Offices at the frontiers. 

The Central Service was divided into three sections. 

The first of these conducted the negotiations with the military author¬ 
ities with a view to obtaining from them the indispensable aid of soldiers 
or prisoners of war, either individually or in groups, for agriculture and the 
allied industries. 

As it was impossible to restore to the land all the labour of which 
it had need, it was necessary to establish a second section, with the object 
of collecting the available labour wherever it could be found, unemployed 
or refugees, persons unfit for military service or foreign immigrants. 

I/astly, a third section undertook the release and distribution of the 
older soldiers whom the Ministry of War consented to place at the disposal 
of agriculture. The same section also undertook the necessary inquiries 
into cases where men were released without sufficient justification. 

The Chief of the Service co-ordinated the work of the three sections. 
Under his directions technical studies regarding agricultural labour were 
carried out and the bulletin called La Main-d*reuvre agricole was edited. 
It is from this bulletin that most of the information contained in this study 
has been drawn. It was addressed to those who were interested in knowing 
the general ideas, the decisions and the regulations regarding agricultural 
labour and it served as a means of keeping the Central Service in touch 
with the Departmental Agricultural labour Committees. The Central 
Service negotiated with other administrations for the purpose of obtaining 
labour, which it distributed amongst the departments. The Department¬ 
al Committees, in turn, distributed the labour within the departments, 
dealt with questions of agricultural labour from the local point of view, 
and corresponded with the Central Service whenever difficulties arose which 
could not be settled on the spot. An Inspector-General of Agricultural 
Labour travelled continually over France to get into touch with the offic¬ 
ers who were appointed to supervise military agricultural labourers. These 
officers were, as far as possible, theinselve.s farmers and one such officer 
was appointed for each department. They were attached to the Depart¬ 
mental Agticultural Labour Committees and came in touch, in the course 
of their tours of inspections, with the inspectors in each canton, who were 
professional agriculturists giving their services voluntarily, when such 
men could be found (i). 

As to foreign labourers, the National Agricultural Labour Office 

(i) statement made by M. Henry Girard, Asbibtant Chief of the Service, to tht‘ f?euerul 
meeting of 19x7 of the Soci6t6 d’Ecoiiomie Sociale {La RSforme SociaU\ 1-15 September 1917, 
pages 102 to 196). We may add that the Agiiciiltiiial T^bour Office .subsidized, iu a cer¬ 
tain number of depaitmcnls, Departmental Agricultural labour Exchanges. As thc.se Ex¬ 
changes only undertook to find employment for ordiiuiry agricultural labourers they do not 
here concern us. 
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early provided for the establishment of Iminigration Bureaux, especially 
on the Spanish frontier (i). As early as 1915 stich Bureaux were e*stab- 
lished at Cette, Cerb^re, Fos and Hendaye. In the succeeding years they 
were ra])idly formed ; in 1916, new Bureaux were open<‘d at Marseilles, 
Arreau-Tramezaigttes and Bordeaux, and in 1917 at Saint-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port, Bourg-Madamc, l^e Perthus, Port-Veiidrcs, Arlcs-sur-Tcch, hl-Iospi- 
talet, Bagneres-de«Luchon, Pierrefitte-Ne>stalas and Osses. 

In February 1917, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, the 
OflBce tried to organize the immigration of Portuguese agricultural labourers 
and with this object sent a special representative to lyisbon to study the 
question thoroughly on the spot. 

It was not to be expected that many immigrant labourers would 
enter France by the Italian or Swiss frontiers during the continuation of 
hostilities. Nevertheless it was necessary that foreign labourers arriving 
either from Italy or from Switzerland should not be exempted from the reg¬ 
ulations applying to immigrants entering the country. Bureaux were 
accordingly established at Mentone, I^arche and Modane in 1916 and at 
Bellegarde, Saint-Julien, Annemasse-Rvian, Annecy, Brian 9on, Fontan 
in 1917 and afterwards at Gex, Frasne*^, Pontarlier and Mortcau. 

At the beginning the organization of the Bureaux wavS naturally 
tentative, but after some experiments had been made the mechanism be¬ 
came sufficiently well defined to admit of general instructions being issued. 
The first regulations were issued by the Minister of Agriculture on i March 
1916 Up to 1917, the Bureaux were established in the different localities 
with special rules. 

Experience showed which were the best regulations, so that in the 
course of the year 1917 it became possible to complete the organization of 
each of the Immigration Posts and Bureaux and to remodel their rules 
with a view to their unification. 

The question of immigration, moreover, being closely connected with 
the surveillance of foreigners in France was of special importance for the 
Public Safety 1 'opartuient. The Ministry of the Interior was ncccss*irily 
interested in the question. In fact a report was issued by that Ministry 
on 18 April IQ17 with a view to regulating the recruiting and distribution 
of foreign labourers in such a manner as to reconcile tlie interests of the 
workers and those of their employers with the exigencies of the defence 
of the country. It was laid down that the workers must provide them¬ 
selves with an identification card whicli would serve as a safe-conduct 
for them within the limits of the locality to which they had been author¬ 
ized to proceed. Penalties were laid down for infringements of the rules 
on the part of the labourers and failure to fulfil their liabilities on the 
part of the employers. To this report was added a very complete decree 
stipulating that each Immigration ^Post should be provided with an iden- 

(I) lu regard to thib (luestion, we give a htmauary of a iJamphlel publislied in 1918 by the 
National Agricultural I.abour Ofiicc under the title of PJaccnient ct dc la main- 

d^auvn aqricole. 
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tificatioii service and, as far as possible, a medical and photographic 
service. 

Following upon this decree of 27 April 1917, the Minister of the In¬ 
terior addressed a note on 12 May to the prefects of the frontier depart¬ 
ments informing them that the Ministry of Agriculture had reorganized 
and completed the system previously adopted for the Immigration Bureaux 
and Posts. In fact on 15 May 1917 a new and enlarged set of general reg¬ 
ulations was issued, signed by the Ministers of the Interior and of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Subsequently a Decree dated 18 October 1917 entrusted to the Min¬ 
istry of Labour the work of centralizing the i:d[ormation regarding the 
demand for labour and the available sources of labour and of distributing 
the available labour between the public services which required it, except 
in regard to the foreign labourers engaged on agricultural work, this re¬ 
maining one of the duties of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Thus, at the end of the war, there was a uniform set of regulations 
applied by the immigration services working under the direction of Special 
Police Commissioners on the Spanish, Mediterranean, Italian, and Swiss 
frontiers These immigration services comprised Posts and Bureaux, 
all organized by the National Agricultural Labour Cffice and in constant 
touch with it. In the Immigration Posts the Special Commissioners 
themselves supervised the variotas operations. There was a Bureau in 
those localities where the number of immigrants was sufficiently large to 
necessitate the employment of a special employee. In that case an agent 
was appointed by the Agricultural Labour Office subject to the approval 
of the C6mmissioner. It was his duty to regulate, under the direction of 
the Special Commissioner, all questions of detail regarding immigration. 
The Director of the National Office fixed his salary and gave all instructions 
for the working of the different services. At the beginning of each month 
the agents and the Special Commissioners sent to the Paris office copies 
of their accounts for the previous month as well the statistics of immi¬ 
gration. 

The practical working of an Inmiigration Bureau maybe thus described: 

Every labourer entering France had to present papers showing his 
age, whether he was married or single, etc. These were examined at 
the Commissioner's office, an essential formality which preceded all other 
formalities. As soon as his entry into France was authorized, the immi¬ 
grant had to obtain a special card giving him the right to move from place 
to place and serving instead of a French passport. It was at this point 
that he entered into relations with the Immigration Services. 

However, before delivering the cards, the agents of these services 
had to deal with the questions of (i) photographs, (2) vaccination, (3) en¬ 
gagement. 

(i) Photo^aphs. — Photographs were affixed to the identification 
cards, to the counterfoil remaining at the Commissioner's office and to 
the notifications sent to the mayors or police commissioners in the interior. 
When the immigrants did not possess photographs in accordance with the 
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requirements of the Public Safety Department, facilities were provided 
to enable them to obtain them on the spot, through tlie immigration 
services, at reasonable prices, 

(2) VaccinaMon. — Every hiunigrant had to present a medical cer¬ 
tificate showing that he had been vaccinated not more than three years 
before and as experience had shown that there was reason to fear that 
in foreign countries false certificates were obtainable, the certificate pre¬ 
sented had to be obtained in France. Under these circumstances, the 
greater number of immigrants were unable to prove that they had been 
vaccinated. The i mmi gration services arranged for the vaccination of 
the immigrants at certain hours. The immigrant paid 50 centimes a* 
medical fees. 

(3) Engagement. — The identification card had necessarily to indi¬ 
cate the name of the employer to whom the immigrant was going. Ex¬ 
ceptionally the name of the employer might be replaced by that of a De¬ 
partmental Agricultural Dabour Of&ce, this Office taking care to have all 
the necessary indications inserted in the card when the worker wa.s de¬ 
finitely engaged. 

But three ca.ses might occur: (i) the worker might arrive with a 
hiring agreement signed by the employer to whom he was going; (2) he 
might be brought by an employment agent; (3) he might travelling 
alone, without a hiring agreement and without knowing lor whom he 
was going to work. 

In the first case, there were no difficulties, provided the hiring agree¬ 
ment or certificate of engagement bore the signature of the employer wit¬ 
nessed by the mayor. 

In the seconde case the recruited workers had to present them.selves 
at the Immigration Bureau, accompanied by the employment agent, 
whose duty it was to submit to the representative of the National Agri¬ 
cultural lyaboTir Office the certificates of engagements, signed by the em¬ 
ployer and witue.sse(l by tlie mayor. The agents satisfied th<»mselve.s 
whether these immigrants .seemed to be suited or not for tlie work for which 
they were engaged, and, whore neceasary, referred cases to the ,s|x»cial 
commissioners. They were also ii).stracted to notify to tin* onnmissioners 
whatever instances of reoruitiug or eugagemeut caiuc to their knowledge, 
as the National Agricultural lyabour Office neither recognized nor commis¬ 
sioned any employement agent. 

Lastly, when an agricultural labourer arrived nt the frontier without 
any hiring agreement, the representative of the Agricultural Labour 
Office submitted offers of work to him. If the labourer accepted one of 
these offers, the agent then engaged him after having satisfied himself 
of his ability to do the proposed work and having examined the certificates 
he presented. 

Sometimes private individuals, agricultural syndicates, or Depart¬ 
ment^ Committees preferred themsdves to send a representative to the 
frontier to sdect labourers from amongst the immigrants in accordance 
withi their requirements. In this case, the conditions whi^ such repte- 
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sentatives proposed were submitted to the agents of the Agricultural I^abour 
Office, in order that the latter might exercise such control as would prevent 
as far as possible the exploitation of the immigrants. In no case were the 
employment agents or employers allowed to treat with the immigrants 
without the knowledge of the Immigration Offices. 

As soon as the hiring agreements had been examined by the Special 
Commissioners and the photographs and vaccination certificates had 
been recehed by the Immigration Agents, the labourers were given their 
identification cards. These were vis6d by the Special Commissioners and 
handed back to their holders on payment of a fee of 50 centimes. The 
immigrants were then allowed to proceed, at their o^vn expense, to the 
place where they were to be employed. 

As might have been anticipated, the National Agricultural Labour 
OjflSce has continued to exist after the war and has been adapted to the 
new conditions arising out of the state of peace (i). This is not true, 
however, of the Departmental Agricultural Labour Committees, the work 
of which ceased when the exceptional state of affairs which led to their 
formation came to an end. 

B. -- The Bepartmental A^iculkwal Labour Committees {z). 

The De])artmental Agricultural Labour Committees were formed 
under the terms of a Circular, dated 22 December 1915, issixed by the 
Minister of War, Originally they were composed of the Prefect, or his 
deputy, as chairman, a General or his deputy, and the Director of Agricul¬ 
tural Services. A further Circular, issued on 8 August 1916 added to these 
members a member of the General Council of the Department for delib¬ 
erations concerning prisoners of war. By a Circular dated 31 January 
1917, the Minister of Agriculture added to each committee three farmers 
representing the agricultural organizations of the department. Finally, 
by a circular dated 3 May 1917, tlie Minister of War and the Minister of 
AL^cnlture added to the Committees, but without the right to vote, the 
Officer appointed as inspector of agricultural labour in the department. 

Formed for purposes of decentralization, the Departmental Agricul¬ 
tural Lab<nir Committee acted as intermediary between the Army and the 
Minister of Agriculture on the one hand and, on the other hand, the persons 
requiring agricultural labourers or skilled workmen in allied industries. 
Its essential duties were: (i) to receive applications for labour (agricul¬ 
tural labourers and skilled workmen) and to distribute the labourers 
placed at its disposal; (2) to supervise the strict utilization of the labour, 
through the departmental agriailtural inspectors-, assisted by the cantonal 
agricultural inspectors, the mayors, the agricultural committees, and the 

(i) Oil this point sec* the Internationa] Revim 0/ At^n'culfural Economics^ December 1950, 
imgc l/OI. 

(a) The ticonuil which follows is ilniwii from a Note, dated September tqi;, siddrcssed 
bv the Minister of Ajpiculture and the Minister of War io the Deptirtinental Atsrltultur*il 
lyOlwnr Commit tecs. 
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police; (3) to intervene in certain cases in administrative qiaevStioiis, in 
disputes and in matters of discipline. 

These functions were sufficiently complex to make it necessary to 
describe the more important of them in greater detail. 

(i) Applications for and Distribution of Labour, — By inenns of 
agricultural labourers released for work on the land, gangs of soldier lab¬ 
ourers, gangs of prisoners of war, interned civilians, or colonial iabourors, 
the Departmental CommitteesThad to satisfy all demands, giving preference 
to the farms of widows of wives of farmers who had been called to the 
Colours. 

fa) Agricultural Labourers Released for Work on the Land, — When 
such labourers, coming from a depot, arrived at the Prefecture, they were 
assigned to a particular locality, account being taken of the wishes express¬ 
ed by both employers and workers, of the needs of the different parts 
of the department, etc. Generally speaking, the men were assigned to 
a commune, in which they worked under the supervision of the mayor. 
The Committee could, however, assign the released labourers directly 
to a particular farm, when its importance or special circumstances justified 
this step. 

With regard to the distribution of men belonging to the invaded dis¬ 
tricts the following principles were adopted from the time when agricul¬ 
tural labourers were first released : to place the men in the district to which 
they asked to be sent, whether it was in the uninvaded part of their depart¬ 
ment, or in the department in which their family resided, or where they 
had found a farmer who wished to utilize their services or their skill. 

(b) Gangs of Soldiers Labourers, — Throughout the year and more 
particularly during the busy seasons, it was the military authorities who 
placed the largest number of labourers at the disposal of the Committee. 
It was the duty of the Committee to distribute them judiciously. 

If the supply obtained through the help of the departmental depots 
was clearly insufficient, in view of the needs, the Committee, through 
the medium of the representative of the military authorities, ai>i)lied to 
the General Commanding the Military District to have additional gangs 
sent to the points where the situation was most critical. Tvastly, when the 
ordinary resources of the military district were exhausted, the civil author¬ 
ities, in agreement with the military authorities, made application to 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

(c) Prisoners of War; Interned Civilians ; Colonial Labourers, — 
Prisoners of war were supplied by drawing upon the prisoners' contingent 
of the Departmental Agricultural Company. If this contingent was 
insufficient, the Committee, through the medium of its chairman, the 
Prefect, applied for its reinforcement to the Minister of Agriculture (Na¬ 
tional Agricultural I^abour Office). It was also to the National Labour Office 
that applications were made for colonial labourers and interned civilians. 

(d) Skilled Workmen, whose call to the Colours was Postponed or who 
were pven Special Leave, — The Committee played a not less important 
part in regard to the skilled workmen indispensable for agricultural pro- 
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dtictioii. It had to draw up in good time, according to the instructions 
received, detailed statements regarding skilled workers, such as owners 
of threshing tackle and mechanics in attendance thereon, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, harness-makers, repairers of agricultural implements, the 
specialized workers rc(iuired for particular crops, etc. The Committee 
drew up these statements, after obtaining all useful information, in such 
a manner as to distribute the available supply to the best advantage over 
the whole of the department and to bring the applications into proportion 
to the work to be done. 

The Committee also drew up the individual applications for post¬ 
ponement of the call to the Colours in the comse of the year. 

The men whose call to the Colours had been postponed were super¬ 
vised by the Departmental Inspecting Officer, by an Inspector specially 
appointed to supervise them luid by the police. Infractions of the regu¬ 
lations were submitted to the Departmental Agricultural Labour Committee 
who could propose to the special inspector that the men in question should 
be called to the Colours and could ask at the same time that a disciplinary 
punishment should be indicted when they joined their miits. But it 
was understood that the Committee had no authority to inflict either pen¬ 
alty, tliis being within the competence of the military authorities alone. 

(2) Ulilizaiion of Qie Labour. — The labourers were under the super¬ 
vision of the Departmental Inspecting Officer and the non-commissioned 
officers who assisted him, tjxe cantonal inispectors of agricultural works, 
the mayors, the agricultural committees, and the police, acting in close 
touch with the Committee. All dasse>s of soldier labourers were thus 
supervised, gangs, soldiers on leave or whase call to the Colours had been 
postponed, but more particularly the mobilized agriculturists released 
tor work on the laud. 

(a) Farmers Released for Work on the Land. — The men of this class 
werd not only expected to produce as much as possible, either by the 
energy which they displayed in manual labour or by the judicious man- 
agoinenl of their farms, but besides the ordinary work done on their 
farms they wore called upon to render services to the community. 

The luiture and amount of the services to be rendered varied with 
the size of their farms; the small farmers were expected to do a certain 
number of days’ work on the other farms of the commune ; persons farm- 
ming a slightly larger area were expected to do the same but to a less ex¬ 
tent. As to the medium-sized and large farmers, it would have been a 
mistake to impose one or two days of manual work a week on persons de¬ 
voting all their time to the management and supervision of their farms ; 
they had nevertheless to participate in the collective effort, being compelled 
to render services to their neighbours by placing at their disposal teams 
or labourers for ploughing, sowing, harvesting, carting, by giving advice 
in the organizing the cultivation of particular crops and in the care of 
animals, by helping in purchases and sales, etc. 

(b) Agricultural Labourers Released for Work on the Land. — These 
men were assigned either to a commiine or to a particular farm. 
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In any case they were placed under the direct supervision of the mayors 
who proceeded to utilize them in the limits fixed by the Departmental 
Commission according to how they were assigned. 

Men who were not assigned to a partiailar farm were placed with 
the farmers of the commune, preference being given to the widows or 
wives of farmers called to the Colours. 

If it was desirable, gangs could be formed on the initiative of the mayor 
or on that of the cantonsd inspector, or by an order of the Department¬ 
al Committee; these gangs were then employed either in a commune, or 
in part of a canton or in a spedfiied portion of the department. 

(3) Disputes, Admmisfrative Questions and Matters of Discipline. — 
I'he Committee expressed, after inquiry, an opinion on the claims made 
by the military authorities or by the interested parties on the occasion of 
applications for release. It was the Committee, too, whidi took cogniz¬ 
ance of the movement of men released for agricultural work. Men al¬ 
ready assigned, at the request of the employers or of the labourers, might 
be moved from one place to another within the department The appli¬ 
cations were received directly by the Departmental Conunittee or transmit¬ 
ted by the National Office; movements might also be ordered by the Com¬ 
mittee on its own initiative, in consequence of local need.*?. 

The National Agricultural Dabour Office alone could order movements 
from one d^artment to another. The men so moved had to be sent to 
the prefecture of the new department to which they were assigned. 

It was the Departmental Committee whidi ordered changes of class, 
either oh the application of the interested parties or as a punishment. The 
transfer of a man from the class of farmers to the class of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, ordered as a punishment, could not be revoked except by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

It was the duty of the Departmental Committee to proceed to the 
revision of the cases of men released for work on the land who.se position 
seemed to them to be irregtrlat; only men who in normal lime.s were 
wholly or i>rincipally occupied in agriculture could be so released. Any 
man wrongly released Wiis to be immediately sent back to his unit. The 
National Office afterwards made investigations to ascertain how far the 
mayor guilty of issuing incorrect certificates could be held responsible. 

As to the luen regularly released, the penalties were: Admonition, 
imprisonment, inflicted by the Inspecting Officer, up to eight dayw, or 
by the military authorities, and undergone, if neoe.ssary, in the d^ot 
nearest to their places of residence ; transfer from the class of fanners 
to the class of agricultural labourers and, lastly, return to their units. 
The last two penalties were inflicted by the Departmental Committee. 

We may add that the Departmental Committees were expected to 
meet at least twice a month. Every three months they held a special 
meeting to which the cantonal inspectors of agricultural works, the Com¬ 
mander of the Company of Cendarmes and the Officer Commanding the 
Prisoners of War Depot were summoned. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

THE REPATRIATION OF AUSTRAI.IAN vSOLDIERS. 

SOURCES (OEFICIAI,); 

Speech by Senator K. D. IVIilien (Minister for 1^.epatriation) on Australian Soldiers" 
Repatriation Bill. Wednesday 2 |Th March, 1920. Melbotiine. 

Speech by the Hon A. Poynton, M. P., on Atjstralian Soldiers’ Repatriation Bill. 

(From the “Parliamentary Debates,” ifth April, 1920). Melbourne. 

Official Year Book op the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 13,1920. Melbourne, 1920. 
I,AND for Soldiers. Issued under authority of the Minister for I^ds, N. S. W. (Hon. W. G. 

Ashford, M. A.). Sydney, 1919. 

Official Year Book of New South WalEvS. 1919. Sydney, 1920. 

Forty-first Report of the Department of I^ands being for the year ended 30 June 
1920 • also the Rei»ort of the Director of Soldiers’ SRTTLE&mNTS and the Report 
OF THE Western J^and Board for the same period, Sy<lney, 1920. 

§ I. EaKIY history of THU REPATRIATION MOVICMENT 
DSr Tim COMMONWEAIA'H OF ATTSTRMJA. 

In 1915, the first Federal ParlianienUiry War Committee and tlie 
State War Councils, were brought into existence. Already at that time 
])tivate fforts were being made for the benefit of returned soldiers, hut, 
although good work was Ijciug done, it was of a temporary or ameliorative 
character, and even at that early date it was felt that there was need 
for some financial assistance towards the permanent rcMiStabUsluueiit of 
the vsoldiers. * 

Al the begitiiiiug of 19IC> the Federtil rarlianieutaxy War Committee 
propounded the idea of a Repatriation Fund, from which advances might 
be made to returned soldiers and tlieir dejxmdontsforthe purchase of stock, 
seed or plant, and by way of general cussistance as distinct from amelior¬ 
ative aid Tills idea was agreed to at a conference of Federal and State 
Ministers held in Melbourne in February 1916, and on 18 April 1916 a spe¬ 
cial appeal for funds was issued by the Federal and State Governments, and 
to enable the fund to become immediately operative, the Commonwealth 
Parliament voted a contribution of £250,000 to supplement some large 
private donations then promised 

The control of these funds was regulated by the Australian Soldiers' 
Repatriation Fund Act, which was passed on 31 May xgi 6 , A Board of 
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Trustees was foiiiied, having the Prime Minister of the day lus dminuaii 
and embodying representatives of all parties in the P'edeml Parliament 
and of outside iuteiests, and, at a later date, a coiumitce ot live was 
appointed to tRuistict the busauess oi this lloanl. 

The Act provided tliat tire disbursement of moiie> and the allocation 
of projieity should be effected through the State War Councils, but there 
were so many activities carried on in tlie States that weie outside the itiris- 
diction of the trustees that although the admuiistraliou was designed to 
secure equality of treatment so far as the Repatriation Fund was concerned, 
their efforts at best but touched tlie fringe of thiirgs. The necessity of 
Comirrowealth control arose out oi these circumstairces, and tire Prinre 
Minister, as dhaimian ot the Repatriation Fund Trustees, requested the 
T 5 xecutive Council of tlie Trustees to submit recommendations for giving 
effect to the desires of the Government. 

These recommendations were submitted, and at a conference of Fed¬ 
eral and State Ministers held in Melbourne in January iqiy, Ibc broad 
lines of repatriation were agreed upon. 

In 1917 the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was passed, giving 
the Commonwealth control of the repatriation effort in Australia. The 
Act itself embodied no scheme, but provided the machiucry for carrying 
any sdieme into effect 

In moving the second reading of the first Repalriatiou Bill, in the Sen¬ 
ate, the Minister (Senator Milieu) defined " repatriation ” as “ an organiz¬ 
ed effort on the part of the community to look after those who have buffer¬ 
ed either from woimds or illness as a result of the war, and who stand in 

need of such care and attention.a sympathetic effort to reinstate in 

civil life all those who are capable of such reiuslateineut. ” 

On 31 December 1917 the Australian Soldiers' Repatriation hhuid was 
in creilit to llie extent of iijQS.+bq. 'Phis amount was received from the 
following sources; 

Connuouwedlth grant. . . 

Interest tliereou. 

State Contributory Funels 

Exhibition of War Films. 

Against tliis amount gifts, exi^euses, etc,, to the value of £75,383 
were to be set on 31 December 1917. leaving assets to the value of 
£323,081. Disbursements were made by the State War Councils to the 
extent of £235,248. 

The Repatriation Department was officially inaugurated on 8 April 
1918, but officers of the new department were actually at work from the 
end of 1917, When the Act came into force the Minister had as his advisers 
a Commission of seven members. 


i 

250, (KK) 
7 .<' 4.5 
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§ 2. The depar'j'mbn'b op repatriation. 

« 

The organization of the Department of Repatriation provides for a 
Central Administrative Committee of tlixee paid members, termed the 
Repatriation Commission, one of whom is chairman, and each of whom 
is a returned soldier. Repatriation headquarters are in Melbourne. 
District branches have been established in the capital city of each State, 
and associated with these branches are State Boards, compriang three 
paid members, one of whom is chairman, and providing for the represent¬ 
ation of returned soldiers. The permanent official at the head of each 
State organization is termed Deputy Commissioner. A network of local Com¬ 
mittees, working within dearly defined territorial boundaries, is coimected 
with the district branches. The local committees are voluntary organiza¬ 
tions possessing dual functions. They act as sub-agents under the control 
and direction of the Department so far as the disbursement of asdstance 
spedfically provided by the Department is concerned, and they are vested 
with discretionary powers in regard to the disbursement of supplementary 
assistance, organized and raised locally. This policy, though in the main 
the same in each State, differs in its operation according to the laws of 
the individual States. 

The iKilicy of the Department is based upon four main priudples: 
(<z) To secure the re-establidiment of returned soldiers in the industrial 
Ufe of the community to the fullest extent that circumstances permit; 
(b) to maintain these soldiers until an opportunity for such re-establishment 
is assured; (c) to provide for the care of the dependants of soldiers who 
on account of injuries sustained are unable to provide for those formerly 
dependent upon them, and {d) to provide medical treatment after discharge 
for returned nurses, sailors, soldiers and others who are suffering from dis¬ 
abilities caused or aggravated by War service. 

To give effect to these principles the Department undertakes: 

(1) To provide suitable employment for those who are able to follow 
thdr previous occupation or one similar to it, and to pay maintenance 
allowance imtil such opportunities are presented; 

(2) To restore to the fullest d^^ree of efficiency possible, by means 
of vocational training, those who on account of war service are unable to 
follow their pre-war occupations, and during the period of training to as¬ 
sure them adequate maintenance; 

(3) To luantain by pensions or in hostels totally and permanently 
incapacitated soldiers and thdr dependants, and soldiers’ widows wifi, 
duldren; 

(4) To supply gratis all necessary treatment, surgical aid and med¬ 
icaments ; all ho^tal fees, and transport expenses to and from the hos¬ 
pital; with allowances for certain classes for the period of treatment. 
(Where hospital treatment is not feasible, treatment may be given in the 
home or in such place as may be approved). 
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The piiman’ narrow definition of Discharged or Returned Soldier 
has now been extended and we here give the definition as it stands 
today in the States of Australia. * 


Definition of Discharged or Returned Soldier in the Stales 
of Australia, 

New South Wales, — {a) Resident in Commonwealth, who enlisted 
in naval or military forces of Commonwealth for service abroad or in 
United Kingdom and has served outside the Commonwealth. 

(6) Resident in Commonwealth who enlisted as above but was un¬ 
able to serve abroad through circumstances not wdthin his own control. 

(c) Who has received his discharge and is resident in Common¬ 
wealth. Minister may extend definition to other residents who are dis¬ 
charged and are residing in the Commonwealth. 

Victoria, — (a) Resident in Commonwealth who was appointed 
an ojBBcer or enlisted in His Majesty's or in Commonwealth naval or milit¬ 
ary forces for service abroad and served abroad, who was discharged and 
returned to or resides in Victoria. 

(b) Any such person who enlisted and was unable through circum¬ 
stances not within his own control to serve as aforesaid. 

(c) Non-resident member of His Majesty's naval or military force*^ 
who has come to Victoria. 

Queensland, — Any person who has been a member of the A. I. F 
or of any naval or military forces of the Commonwealth or has joined the 
naval or military forces of the United Kingdom and who has received an 
honourable disdiarge. Governor may extend definition to include any 
member of His Maiest3^'s naval or military- forces oi of the naval or milit- 
aay" forces of any allied power w^ho received his discharge before arri\nl 
in Queensland. 

South Australia, — Any person who {a) has been a member of 
the British Navy or Army or of the A. I. F. or of any naval or military" 
force raised in an^" part of the British Empire for service in the war; and 
( 5 ) has served in connection with the war; and (c) has received his discharge. 

Western Australia. — kny person who has been on active service 
with His Majest^^'s naval or military forces. 

Tasmania, — Any person (I) who (a) has been a member of the 
A. I. F. or of any other naval or military force raised in the Commonwealth 
for service in the war, or, though a resident of the Commonwealth, has 
joined the naval and military forces of the United Kingdom (6) has served 
abroad, {c) has returned to Tasmania ; (II) who enlisted and was unable 
to serve abroad owing to circumstances not within his own control; 
(HI) who has been a member of the naval or military forces of the United 
Kingdom, and has been discharged and has come to Tasmania to farm 
or settle upon the land pursuant to arrangement with the Imperial 
Government. 
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The activities of the Department of Repatriation are classified tinder 
five sections — emplo^mient, vocational training, land settlement, housing, 
and assistance. 

From 8 April 1918 to 39 June 1920 the number of applications for 
employment was 185,727, and the number of positions filled 106,139. 

Vocational training is designed for — (I) Soldiers incapacitated from 
following their usual occupations; (II) Apprentices wliose indentures were 
interrupted by war service ; (III) Widows without children (In cases where 
a widow with children satisfies the State Board that adequate arrangements 
can be made for the care of her children during training hours, applications 
for vocational training may be approved); (IV) Students whose studies 
were interrupted by war services; (V) Members of the A. I. F. who enlisted 
under the age of twenty’ years. 

Up to 30 June 1920 dasses representing 95 trades and callings had 
been established, and the number of men who had completed training 
was 6,070; and the number in training 21,437. 

V ith regard to the settlement of the soldiers on the land, it was agreed 
at the Premiers' Conference in Melbourne in 1917 that the States should 
undertake the work of settling soldiers on the land and that the Common¬ 
wealth should finance them for this purpose. The original arrangement 
provided that the Conmionw'eath should take the responsibility of finding 
up to £500 per settler as working capital, for improvements, implements, 
seed etc., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625 per 
settler. 

At the Premiers’ Conference held in January 1919, the grants shown 
in Table I (page 606) were agreed upon. 

As the number of applicants exceeded the estimates, the States sought 
further assistance from the Commonwealth, and at the Premiers’ Confer¬ 
ence held in July 1920 it wus agreed that the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment should advance to the States £1,000 per settler — £625 per settler 
(on the average) as working capital, and £375 per settler (on the average) 
for resumptions and works incidental to land .settlement, approved by 
the Commonwealth. 

The question of housing in the Commonwealth is dealt with by the 
War Sersdce Homes Commission and through the Commonwealth Bank. 
T'^p to 31 May 1920 the results were as follows; — Altogether 581 homes 
had been completed under the Commission, wliile 2,198 were in course of 
construction. There were 481 additional contracts let for houses upon 
which constructional work had not yet been commenced, wliile tenders 
been called for a further 819 houses but these tenders had not been 
finally dealt with at that date. The number of houses which the 
Commissioner had assisted to build was 41, and 5,150 e.visting houses had 
been purchased by the Commissioner on behalf of returned soldiers or 
dependants digible under the Act, at a cost of £2,894,629. Mortgages lifted 
number 1,288, involving £609,794. The total applications approved 
by the Commis^oner to 31 May 1920 numbered 10,554, amount 
"involved being £6,186,195. The Commissioner also had purchased 
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approximately 2,168 acres upon which to erect homes for soldiers 
under the pro\isions of the War Service Homes Act. 

Also under the housing scheme a nurse, a returned soldier, a muni¬ 
tion or war ■v^orker, a soldier's widow, or his dependant is entitled to a maxi¬ 
mum advance of £800 for the purpose of acquiring a dwdling. According 
to the material of the house the period of lepayment will vary. Principal 
and interest are repayable by annuity charges at the rate of 5 % per an¬ 
num. 

The last section of the Department of Repatriation — assistance •— 
covers a very wide field indeed, medical treatment, maintenance rates, 
pensions, furniture, tran^ort, etc. and we can only deal with those 
activities which most nearly concern us. The maintenance rates that may 
be granted to applicants awaiting fulfilment by the department of certain 
specified obligations are: {a) to a soldier without dependents a weekly 
income inclusive of pension of £2 2s. ( 5 ) to a soldier with a wife a weddy 
income inclusive of their combined pensions of £2 17s. 

An additional allowance of 3s. . per week is made for each child up 

to four, the maximum sum payable being £3 g$. per week. Those who are 
eligible for this benefit are applicants awaiting employment, approved 
applicants waiting to take up land, blind soldiers undergoing training, 
students receiving training in commercial or professional occupations, 
students in technical schools, convalescents and soldiers receiving medic¬ 
al treatment. The average total amount paid in maintenance allowance 
up to March 1920 was £8 5s. per man. The number of applications received 
for assistance other than vocational training and employment up to 30 
June 1920 was 266,701 and the number approved 227,884. 

The total assistance — general, loans and gifts ~ given by the Depart¬ 
ment of Repatriation from 8 April to 31 Wxy 1920, amounted to £5,849,120; 
of this amoimt, £2,054,121 were expended in providing employment, 
including tools of trade and transportation expenses; £1,445,890 in voca¬ 
tional training; £15,766 in live stock and £129,528 in settlers' mainten¬ 
ance and other expenses. The remainder was spent in medical treat¬ 
ment, education, administration, etc. 

Having given in outline the question of the repatriation of the dis¬ 
charged and returned soldiers in the Commonwealth of Australia, we 
intend to deal somewhat more fully with this question as regards soldier 
settlememt on the land in each of the individual Commonwealth States. 


[To he continued). 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS 


AUSTRIA. 

THE T,AW ON THE REDE:MnPTION OP AGRICUIyTURAI, HOI.D 1 NGS OCCUPIED IN 
TENANCY. 

In connection with the agrarian legislation which during the last 
few years has regulated a whole series of important questions, a law was 
promulgated on 20 May 1921, for the purpose of revising the system of 
letting which had existed for a long time, and which, owing to the absence 
of regular agreement and to the existence of very antiquated customs, 
stood in urgent need of systematization. It was especially necessary 
to dear up those cases in which the tenant had erected buildings on his 
plot of ground. These, being built on soil not belonging to the owner of 
the house, were, so to speak, " in the air; ” hence the expressions Luft- 
keuschen and Litftkeuschanablosungsgesetz, 

The following are the essential points of this law. The ownership 
of farms which have been let without interruption for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, at least since i January 1880, and which form part of an estate 
exceeding the dimensions of a small farm {Bauerngut), must be transferred 
to the tenant, should he desire it, subject the payment of compensation, 
under the following drcumstances: 

(1) If previous to i January 1880, on the land in question, without 
opposition from the owner, buildings had been constructed for a dwelling 
house, with or without farm-buildings, provided that they are not the pro¬ 
perty of the owner, even if he have supplied the necessary materials 
Luftkeuschen or Duckhiitten); 

(2) If the drcumstances made it appear that the letting of the land, 
and the permission to build the house, were originally intended to fix lab¬ 
our on the owner’s land. 

(3) If the tenant lives on the land which he rents, if he cultivates it 
with the help of his family, and if the average return serves essentially 
to provide for the needs of hi§ domestic consumption. A change in the 
composition of the farm, which has occurred subsequently to i January 
1880, does not hinder the redemption. 

It is for the agrarian authorities to dedde the question of redemption 
and the price. There is a right of appeal against their dedsions. 


FRANCE. 


I. CONSOIylDATION OF HOLDINGS IN THE DEVASTATED REGIONS. — Blum (Eu- 
den): Ea reconstitution des pays devast6s. Rezwe internaitofiaU du commerce, de VIndus¬ 
trie et de la banque, Paris, September 1921. 

Before the war the land in the devastated regions was e«»ssively 
snb-divided. Thus in Aisne, of 66,000 holdings, 31,000 were under one 
hectare; in iiCord the proportion was similar, 42,600 out of 86,500; in 
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Somme, of 69,674 holdings, 27,161 were less than one hectare, 30,198 
were from one to 10 hectares, 10,652 from 10 to 49 hectares, and 1,663 
40 hectares. Naturally, among the plots of less than one hectare there 
were some extremely small. At Bray-sur-Somme one land owner possessed 
114 hectares divided into 300 plots; another at Guendecourt cultivated 
27 plots amounting in all to 2 hectares; at Villers-Bretonneux the 372 
hectares of one owner were divided into 660 plots, grouped into 190 se¬ 
parate blocks. In general, the division was such that there were between 
3 and 4 plots per hectare. According to the law, the desire of one single 
landowner in a commune was sufficient to impose consolidation on the 
others, but persuasion was the method generally adopted. It is calculated 
that it win be necessary" to consolidate the holdings in 150 communes of 
the Somme: 10 r committees have been formed; 72 of these have demanded 
consolidation; 25, hoping to attain their object more rapidly, asked for 
the restoration of the old boundaries of property, but hitherto only 2 
have obtaineo satisfaction, while 3 of the 72 communes in which consolida¬ 
tion is to be carried out have finished the work of redistribution. From the 
results obtained we can appreciate the benefits of the work done. In the 
commune of Villers-Carbonnel, 156 owners possessing 465 hectares divided 
into 846 plots have come to an understanding. There are now only 292 
holdings. The average extent of each plot was 54 ares; it is now 160 ares. 
The average number of plots per owner was 5.4; it has been reduced 
to 1.8. One owner possessed 19 hectares in 23 independent blocks composed 
of 33 plots of ground; he now has only 2. The owner of Villers-Bretonneux 
referred to above has seen his 660 plots of ground united to make two hold¬ 
ings. There are no more holdings completely surrounded by others and 
Ihe length of the roads has been shortened by 1,200 metres. 

♦ 

« * 

2. AN OFFICIAL EXFICRIMIONT IN IIOMi; COLONIZATION. — L<t Mdvt ni^n- 

colCj Paris, Jmic-July n)2i. 

In consequence of the rural exodus, there are in France lands uncultiv¬ 
ated or imperfectly cultivated, while from Brittany, an over-populated 
country, many families of cultivators emigrate to Canada, because they can¬ 
not find a farm to work. 

This condition of things, pointed out at the end of 1920 by the Depart¬ 
mental Office of Morbihan, attracted the attention of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, who endeavoured, by publishing lists of Breton families and 
sending them to certain departments of the south-west, to create a current 
of emigration towards those districts. 

IfQjst February, before this attempt could produce any definite results, 
the intervention of M. Inizan, deputy for Finist^e, when the budget was 
under discussion in the Chamber, led the Government to undertake more 
energetic action. Dordogne having been proved to be one of the depart¬ 
ments which seemed to be suffering most from depopulation, the Under- 
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Secretary of State for Agricultiire, through his Agricultural lyabour Office, 
endeavoured to establish relations between Dordogne on the one hand 
and Binist^re on the other. 

In this latter department, in the absence of a Departmental Agricul¬ 
tural Dabour Bureau, the Union of S3mdicates of Pinist^e offered its help. 
In Dordogne a Departmental Agricultural Labour Bureau, established 
on 6 April 1921, declared itself read^" to take up the question vigorously. 

On 13 April the Agricultural Labour Office appointed an inspector at 
P&dgord, who through the intervention of the Departmental Labour 
Bureau obtained credit to pay the expense of a prdiminary journey of 
investigation for those Breton cultivators who should desire to settle in 
Dordogne and afterwards to defray part of the cost of permanent settle¬ 
ment. It was decided that a grant might be made of 100 francs for each 
person making the preliminary journey, and 500 francs for each family 
settling in Dordogne. The Agricultural Labour Office also obtained from 
the Under-Secretary of State a promise of 1200 francs to be placed at the 
disposal of three leaders of groups of Bretons, carefully chosen, to accom¬ 
pany and to pilot into Dordogne the cultivators from Finist^re. 

The financial difficulties having been overcome the journey had to 
be organized. At the headquarters of the Union of S3mdicates of Pi- 
nist^e, 45 Breton cultivators registered themselves in May for the jour¬ 
ney to Dordogne, which was fixed for the middle of June. It was arranged 
that these cultivators should form themselves into three groups in the 
centres of Landerneau, Chateaulin, and Quimper, according to the district 
to which they belonged, and that they should set out the same day under 
the direction of the leaders of the groups. The Agricultural Labour 
Bureau of Dordogne, for its part, undertook to seek out, to classify and to 
examine the farms to be disposed of, and at the same time to draw up 
a draft agreement for produce-sharing tenancies which might form a basis 
of discussion between the landowners of Perigord and the cultivators from 
Brittany. This draft agreement, while to a certain extent respecting 
local customs, embodied the moffifications necessary to guarantee the 
interests of the future tenants. It was laid before both parties for con¬ 
sideration. 

On 14 June, 37 natives of Finist^re arrived at Perigueux. On the same 
day the Agricultural Labour Bureau of Dordogne met in order definitely 
to fix the agreement for produce-sharing tenancies, the draft of which had 
been submitted to them, and in which some modifications were made. It 
was also decided that to each leader of a group representing a district of 
Finist^e, a district in Dordogne should be assigned, in which the leader in 
chaige should endeavour to settle as far as possible the Breton families 
entrusted to his care. Thus centres of colonization were to be formed, which 
would be the more solid, the more compact they were. The following 
day, about a hundred landowners of Perigord presented themsdlves at the 
appointed meeting place. According to the district in which their estates 
were situated, they were put into communication with the leader of a group, 
who presented them to the cultivators from Finistfere whom he was accom- 
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panying The demand exceeding the supply, there was competition for 
the Bretons, who that same day were able to begin their tour of investi¬ 
gation in company with the landowners. Meanwhile the leaders of the 
groups established themselves in a centre near the sphere of action of their 
compatriots, in order to be able in case of necessity to help them with advice. 

This attempt was crowned with success; b^ore 28 hours had passed 
all the Finist^e men had chosen a farm, and nearly all had made an agree¬ 
ment with a Perigord landowner. The draft agreement served as a basis 
for the arrangements, which differed according to circumstances. Many 
of the Bretons made an agreement for six years, or even for nine years, 
the tenant to have the power of cancelling it at the end of three years. 
Others, in the case of farms which had been n^lected or required clearing 
obtained the right to the whole crops for one, two, or even three years, ac¬ 
cording to draimstances, the taxes only being at their expense. The 
greater number obtained from the landowner part pasrment of the cost of 
their household removal; thus many were enabled to bring part of their 
live or dead stock from Brittany. 

Some groups of families were formed in the north and north-east of 
the department of Dordogne; five families are installing themsdves in 
neighbouring farms to the south of Nontron; five others are settling side by 
side near Lanonaille; four grouped themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Thenon. Other less compact groups were formed near Perigueux, Monpont, 
and Bugue. Lastly, three families are settling in the south of the depart¬ 
ment in spite of the efforts made to prevent scattering. 

The installation of these families was expected for the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 


TUNIS. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, COI^ONIZATION IN 1931. — U Temps, P&ris, 4 October igsi. 

The number of plots offered for sale by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in 1921, was 128; viz. 109 medium-sized plots, 76 of which were 
reserved for local applicants and 33 for immigrants, 9 small plots, and 
10 plots for assisted colonization, to be subsequently offered for sale. 

If we add to these figures those for the years 1919 and 1920, we find 
that the Agricultural Department since the cessation of hostilities has 
settled 403 families on an area of about 80,000 hectares, of which 19,000 
hectares have been allotted for planting in the South in 30 plots. 

At the same time the acquisition of private property has been made 
easier for the native fellaheen. Thus lan^ containing more than 35,000 
hectares have been allocated, or soon will be allocated, for their benefit, 
and a new and very extensive area will be placed at their disposal in the 
course of the years 1922 and 1923. 
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III. — MIvSCFXLi^NEOUvS QUESTIONS 


AUSTRIA. 


THE MEASURES ADOPTED EOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE WAR (1914 TO 1918) 

• By Dr. He^ioiann’ Kaixbrunnisr, 

Agricultural Lngtncir 


To give even a sketch of the measures adopted by the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment for the encouragement of agriculture would now be extremely 
difficult; to give a complete account of them would be quite impossible. 
Even now the effects of the war and of the dismemberment of the State 
are too persistent to allow of judging these measures or of fully estimating 
the results which they have produced. I*' view of many events, we 
ate not yet in a position to say, even approximately, whether they 
will have lasting results, or whether all traces of them will pass away 
with the return of normal conditions. The rise of a series of States on 
the territory of the ex-Monarchy has much increased the difficulty of 
judgment, because of the diversity of the conditions of each of these. Some 
of the Government measures, though based upon circumstances which 
might seem permanent in character, are yet, unless we are much mistaken, 
destined to have but a short existence; for instance the State regulation 
of cereals, which extended till it seemed almost a monopoly, but after¬ 
wards shrank to smaller and smaller proportions. 

The want of rdiable statistics is another difficulty in the way of giving 
a complete statement. There are but few sources of information, for the 
most part limited to a simple enumeration of laws and decrees, with few 
statistics, and these often doubtful. During the war there were as a rule 
no ample detailed reports, such as had previously been published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Central Statistics Office. On 
some subjects which would have been of the greatest interest, such as 
the action of the military authorities with regard to cultivation, there 
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is absolutely no information. During the war period few jBgures were 
available, so that for the future it will be very difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, to draw up correct statistics; and this will be a serious hin¬ 
drance to any retrospective statement of the economic conditions existing 
during the war. 

It seems to be especially necessary, for the understanding of the de¬ 
velopment of circumstances, to give a short preliminary sketch of agri¬ 
cultural production in Austria before the War and of the position of the 
country in regard to it, as this is the basis on which the war measures 
necessarily rested. In the second place, it will be necessary to explain 
clearly the fundamental principles by which the decrees and other measures 
were inspired, and which therefore had a powerful influence on the whole 
character of the policy of encouragement of production. Afterwards a 
statement will be given of the most important decrees and legislative meas¬ 
ures as well as of their effects on production, in chronological order and, 
as far as possible, according to the different branches of agriculture. 

§ I. The condition of agricudtxjre before the war. 

Austria and Hungary formed one united State, ruled by one supreme 
authority, but as regards their internal condition and in many aspects, the 
two countries were entirely distinct. Each had a Ministry of Agriculture 
with supreme administrative power, and the two Ministries were quite 
independent of each other. As at present, the organizations for promoting 
agriculture were differently formed. Thus in the government offices 
of the Crown countries which, taken together, formed the old Austria, 
were organizations the functions of which related exclusively to agriculture 
and forestry. To other bodies, the agricultural authorities, bdonged the 
duty of providing for the carrying out of various plans, such as the con¬ 
solidation [Komniassierimgen) of agricultural estates, the division of public 
lands, and the care of alpine pasture districts. 

The Landeskulturratc (provincial councils for cultivation) as being 
executive organs of the elective provincial administrations, had to provide 
for the carrying out of regulations relating to certain forms of agricultural 
improvement. At the district offices (Bezirkslmipimannschaften), the 
lowest grade,of the State administration, there were forestry officials 
with ample rights of supervision over communal and private woods. To 
these offices, during the war, the supervision of agricultural production 
was also entrusted. 

The agricultural societies, throtagh their local sections, which were 
subsidized by the State, also sought, by lectures, by publications, by shows 
and by grants, to promote the improvement of the cultivation of the soil (i). 

Many co-operative societies, with their federations, and schools of 
every kind, encouraged agriculture by facilitating the sale of produce, and 

(i) See: GESCHicaTB der Osterreichischen Eand- tjnd Forstwjrtschai't und ihrer 
Industries, 1848-1898, 5 volimies. Vienna 1899; Hausler, Die Enlwicklung <ler k. k. 
Iyan<lwirtsdmftc»ge&ellsciiall in Wien, walxrcnd ihres hundcitjalirigen Bestandos. Vienna, lyoj^. 
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providing agricultural instruction (i). The schools are partly maintained 
by the State, partly by the autonomous provincial governments, and partly 
also by communes and associations. 

In the school year 1912-13, there were 223 teaching institutions, with 
2,004 teachers regularly instructing 8,860 pupils and activdy conducting 
courses of lectures for a large circle of the agricultural population (2). 

Compared with the total expenditure of the State, that which related 
to agriculture was comparatively small. 

The total area of the old Austrian State, about 30 million hectares, 
was thus divided: 


Tabee I. — Distribaiion of Land. 


I^nd under crops. 

Meadows. . 

Pasture, including mouiitiiu pastures [Alpjv) (3). 

Market gardens. 

Vineyards. 

Forests. .. 

Lakes, ponds, unproductive land (exempt from taxes).... 


Hectares 

Per cent. 

10,623,711 

35.4 

3,0'TO,7'J2 

10.3 

030,908 

13-5 

372.251 

X.2 

1,596 

0.8 

9,783.341 

32.6 

1,858,273 

6.2 


During the last ten years of peace, 1903 to 1912, the average area 
sown, and the produce from the different kinds of crop were as shown in 
Table II (page 615) (4). 

The produce per hectare in the different regions, and even in different 
parts of the same region, varies greatly, according to diversities of climate, 
soil, and systems of cultivation. According to the Osterreichisches Staii- 
stisches Handbuch, for every 100 persons over ten years of age the number 
of those who could neither read nor write in different regions was as shown 

(x) See: Osterrbxchischbs statbtischbs Jahrbuch. Vienna; Fuhrsr, Das land- 
wirtsdbaffcliche Genossens<±aftswesen in Osterreicih. Vienna, 19x3; Kessler, Das landwirt- 
sdhafUiche Genossenschaftswesen in Oberdsterreicb. Linz, X903; Jabrbxtcb dbs Zentbal- 
VE 3 RSA 1 TDES DER ZAKDWZRISCSAE 1 IJCHES 7 GENOSSBNSCEAPIEN m PRAG. VailoUS aiticleS 
^ pubUshed in previous years in tbe InUrnaHonal Review of AgricuUural Economics, Reports 
of provincial governments. Genossenschaftspresse (publication suspended in 19x9). 

(2) See: OsoERiusicazscHES sxAmsiiscHBS Jashbxtcs, Vienna. OsferreicMsche land- 
wMschafUiche UnUrnchtszeUung, Vienna. 

(3) By ** Alpen ** we understand mountain pastures, which can be utilized as sucb only 
for three or four months of the year. Their production is usually very small, and it ceases 
entirely in the hi ghe r r<^;ians, for whicb reason these latter are considered (piite unproductive. 

(4) See: SxAonsrxscass Hsndbuch dbs s. k, Acebxubauuiiusteseudms fOr das Jahr 
19x2. Vienna, X913. 
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Tabw II. — Average Area Sown and Average Produce, 1903 to 1913. 


Crops 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

TVtfl^y.P' . 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

Sugar beet. 

Beet for fodder. 

Clover. 

Fodder crops, gieen maize 
Eggarten ” (i). 


Meadows 



Produce in 

Produce 

Areainhcctaies 1 , ^ , 

' qtiintals 

per hectare 
in qumtals 

— 

-- — 

1 

1,171,142 

15,561.853 

1 13*3 

1,984,846 

25,772,238 

13-0 

1,143,243 

16,003,131 

14.0 

1,848,103 

21,321,638 

II -5 

330,890 

3 . 977,359 

12.0 

276,765 

2.774.651 

10.0 

1,251*775 

128,570,784 

102.7 

236,660 

59.917.300 

2532 

208,249 

1 36,738,388 

176.4 

1,081,446 

36,162,740 

33*4 

22^,943 

6 , 541 . 35 ’ 

29.x 

125,905 

4,021,915 

31-9 

1 (2) 28.7 

3,070,3^72 


(3) 8.6 


in Tabk III (page 6i6), in which we also show the produce per hectare 
of rye and oats. 

Of the 28,571,934 inhabitants enumerated in the census of 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1910, 13,842,707 declared that they bdonged to the occupational 
group of of “ agriculture, forestry and allied industries. ’’ Amongst these 
there were: 

2,598,882 independent agriculturists including tenants; 

22,319 permanently employed labourers; 

1.335.091 day-labourers; 

3.930.937 members of a family sharing the work; 

5,291,319 pemons whose occupation was not further defined; 

44,924 domestic servants. 

The importance in Austria of agriculture as compared with other 


(1) “ ^sarten ” are fields which for one or two years are sown to wheat, and then tor sev- 
eml years are laid down to grass. 

(2) Average production of meadows in the Valles’s. 

(3) Average production of mountain meadows. 
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TabIiE III. — RelaHon between the Intellectual Condition 
of the Agriculturists and the Produce per Hectare. 


Regions 


I,ower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg . . 
Styria . . . 
Carinthia . . 
Tyrol . . . 
Vorarlbers* . 
Camiola . • 
Trieste . . . 
Goiizia. . • 
Istria .... 
Bohemia . . 
^loravia 
SUesia . • . 
Galicia. . • 
Buhovina. • 
Dalmatia . . 


Percentage ' 

Produce in quintals per hectare 

ol 1 

illiterates i 

Rye 

1 Oats 

2-4 

14.4 

1 II-3 

1.7 

13-5 

, X2.0 

2.9 

14.6 

1 6.4 

7.0 

i 9.9 

10.6 

12.3 1 

! 10-3 

10.7 

2.4 

1 

10.6 

0.8 ' 

8.0 1 

6.6 

12.2 

7.0 1 

9.6 

8.5 1 

6.6 

1 5.3 

I *5 1 

S.3 

1 9-5 

30.8 

5.2 

4-X 

2.1 

16.3 

14.8 

2.9 , 

, ^4-3 ! 

1 12.5 

3*7 

11.7 

11.5 

40.6 

10.3 

10.2 

53.0 

13.0 


62.8 

6.0 

4.1 


capations is still more clearly shown by the following figures. Out of 
every 10,000 persons 

• 4,845 were occupied in agriculture (i); 

2,627 » » idl industry; 

1,239 » » in commerce and transport; 

1,269 » » in the public service, liberal professions, the 

army, or had no definite occupation. 

The following figures show the distribution of agriculture holdings (2); 


Total Number 

number of exclusively 

of holdings agricultural 

V holdings 

Holdings under 3 hectares.1,275,221 1,164,657 

» from 2 to 5 hectares . . 793,415 614,403 

» » 5 to 20 n ... . 625,624 300,488 

» » 20 to 50 » . . . . 127,828 22,276 

» above 50 » . . . . 35,261 8,489 


(i) See: Osterubichische STAaiSHK, New Series, Vol. i, Nos. i, s, 3. — Vol. i. 
Nos. a, 3 — Vol. 3, No. I. — Vol. 4. 

{a) Fiom BXGESNISSB SSt UiNDWlRXSCBAjmiCBIEN BBIiaBBSZABI.UN<3 VOU JABKB IQOS. 
Vienna, 1908. 
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The number of head of live stock, according to the census was (i) : 

Horses, 1,802,848; calves less than one year old, 1,742,117; cows, 
4,901,886; other cattle, 2,516,006; goats, 1,256,778; sheep, 2,428,101; pigs, 
6,432,080. 

For every 100 hectares of agricultural land there were 10 horses, 
52 head of cattle, 7 goats, 4 sheep and 36 pigs. 

Though, as we have seen, a large part of the population was employed 
in agriculture and this led to the system of protection being adopted which 
must have been fairly efEective, nevertheless the country was not in 
a position to provide entirely for its own support. Large quantities of food 
had to be imported from Hungary, which was not separated from Austria 
by any customs barrier, and also from abroad (2). 

The amount of the chief imports and exports of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1913 is given below in thousands of crowns (3) : 

Table IV. — Imports ani Exports of Agricultural Produce of Austria’- 
Hungary in 1913 (in thousand of crowns). 


Produce 

Imports 1 

Exports 

imports over 
exports 

exports over 
imports 

Wheat. 

. . . 3,18b' 

442 

2»744 


Rye .. 

.... 914 

21 

893 


Barley. . 

• ... I >i<>5 1 

34.058 

— 

33.063 

Oats . .... 


1,004 

931 


Mauic. 

.... 8^,o8l 1 

143 

83.938 


Sugar. 

• • • • 3.598 

*97.338 

1 — 

*93.740- 

Vegetables. 

• • 7..HI 

11..55.3 

— 

1 4,212 

Flour . 

.... 2,209 

10,068 

— 

7.859 

Rice. 

..... 3<>,835 

39 

2(),796 


Market garden produce . 

.... 25,151 


15,705 


Cattle .. 

■ ■ ■ 11.905 

45,222 

— 

30,317 

Pigs. 

• • • 7.^-|l ' 

177 

7,264 


Horses . . 

• • • 7.537 

i(», 3<)8 I 

1 — 1 

8,861 

Fruit. 

.... 21.395 

39,212 


17.817 

Hops. 

.... I,96<) 

3‘MQ3 


37.5*4 


(ij SOC* : VlBirSTANDSLBXlCON FUK UHS lU RBICIISK.VTB VERTRETENRN KONIGREXCHB 
rxD Lander. Xaoh detii Slaude der ViohzalUuin» voiii 31. Dc'zembcr 1910. 3 volumes. Vienna, 
1912; MR.SSNBR, Die Viehproduktion und die Flcisdivcitsorgung Osterreischs. Munich, 1915. 

(2) There is an excellent book on the eftecth of ciustoms duties on the production of 
cereals: Strakosch, Die Grundlagen dcr Agrarwirtschaft in Osterreich, Vienna, 1917- It also 
gives a dear exposition of the state of agriculture in Austria, and of the mo.sl important 
kinds of production. 

(3) See: Statzstik des auswXrtigen Handels des Vertraoszollcbbzbtbs dbr BsmBN 
Staaten der Ostbrreichisck-uncarisceen Monarchie im Jahre 1913, Vienna, 1915* 
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This table shows how far the ex-Dual Monarchy was from being 
able to provide for suppl3d2ig its people with wheat, maize, rice, market 
garden produce and pigs. It was equally unable to supply them with 
butter and other animal and vegetable fats. If we consider the exports 
from Austria to Hungary and from Hungary to Austria, we shall obtain 
a stiU more unfavourable view of the situation of Austria. 

In the year 1913 the exports from Hungary to Austria and the exports 
from Austria to Hungary were as follow, in thousand of crowns : 

Tabm V. — Exchange of Agricultural Produce between Austria 
and Hungary {in thousand of crowns). 


le 

Exports 1 
from 

Huugarj^ 
to ' 

Austria | 

Exports 

from 

Austria | 
to 1 

Hungary 

. Excess of 

1 

Produce 

exports 

from 

Hungary 

to 

Austria 

exports 

1 from 

1 Austria 

to 

Hungary 

UTieat .. 

113,522 

1 

1 809 

1x2,713 


Rje .. 

45,173 

1 

45,098 

— 

Barley. 

35,304 

574 

34,730 

— 

Oats. 

ao ,794 

2,060 

18,734 

— 

Maize. 

24,321 

792 

23,529 

— 

Sugar . 

387 

11,374 

— 

10,987 

Vegetables. 

3,754 

1,214 

2,540 

— 

Flour. 

249,046 

3.334 

245,912 

— 

Rice. 

12,911 

2,362 

10,549 

— 

Fruit. 

io ,<533 

5,397 

5,*36 

— 

Market garden produce. 

11.558 

1,123 

10,435 

— 

Cattle. 

146,072 

2,800 

143,272 

— 

Sheep. 

3,023 

54 

2.069 

— 

Figs. 

128,989 

19 

128,970 

— 

Horses .. 

19,109 

872 

18,236 

— 

Game. 

24,353 

286 

24,067 

— 

•Mfmr. 

11,427 

895 

10,732 

— 

Eggs.; 

18,569 

228 

16.341 

— 

Butter. 

7,727 

942 

6,785 

— 

Bacon. 

15,823 

134 

13.689 

— 

I^ard. 

10,011 

89 

9.932 

— 

Meat.. . 

10,896 

3,064 

16,832 

— 


Recapitulating, it may be stated that production in Austria, even 
in the favourable condition that prevailed before the war, was far from 
sufBknng for the food requirements of the people, and that even the Hun¬ 
garian contributions were insufficient to supply the deficit. 
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It would also be easy to demonstrate from statistics referring to the 
use of machinery and other requisites that production was in a comparat¬ 
ively backward state of development, and was dependent largely on the 
assistance of human and animal labour. 

§ 2. Measures adopted dtoinc the war (i). 

The mobilization of the Austrian army from an agricultural point 
of view took place at a most unfavourable moment. In the colder districts 
in the mountains the harvest had not even begun when unexpectedly 
the best labour power was called to the Colours and a laige number of 
draught animals was requisitioned for the army. In order to finish the 
harvest with the Hmited labour available and at the same time to ensure 
the preparatory labour for the autumn sowing, which in Austria begins 
in the early days of September, it was necessary to take measures at once. 

[a) Measures for Intensifying Proditction. — Special Harvest Commis¬ 
sions {Erntekommissionen) were appointed under a Decree of 5 August 1914 
{Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 200) and another of the same date {R, G, Bl., No. 199), 
by which the Government was authorized to issue decrees in the intere^ 
of the public economy without the sanction of the elected legislative bod¬ 
ies- These Commissions were to act in all the agricultural communes. 

They were to be composed of from 3 to 7 trustworthly persons resident 
in the commune such as clergymen, school managers and schoolmasters, 
and officials of agricultural organizations. 

The chief man of the commune {Genieinde^wsieher) was to act as pre¬ 
sident. One of the duties of these Commissions was to carry out all the 
measures necessary for the early gathering in of the harvest, and for en¬ 
suring the sowing in the best way possible. With this object all persons 
of both sexes resident in the locality might be obliged to give their work 
on those farms which most needed hdp. The decree was completed by 
another of 25 September 1914 {R, Ci, BL, No. 252), which empowered the 
Harvest Commissions to assign draught animals and the implements 
required for cultivation to those farms wliicli, owing to mobilisation and 
requisitions, were not in a position to get through the work in time. As 
the days passed, tlaese measures were perfected and extended. Of special 
importance were the Decrees of 15 February 1915 {R, G. BL, No. 38) and 


(z) For bourcvs, see : (1) DENSscmirr User die von k. k, Rjsoibrxtno aus Azuass 
DBS Kbzbobs ostroffeeten Massnahscbn. Bis Eade Jimi 1915. Viamai 1915. — (2) II. Teil. 
Jtili bis Desember 1915. Viejwa, 1916. — (3) III, Teil. Januar bis Juni 1916. Vienna, igijr. 
— (4) IV. Teil Juli 1916-Juni 1917. Vienna, 1918. — ( 5 ) Gesetze, Verordnungen und Kund- 
madiungen aus dem Dienstbereldie des beslandenen k. k. Adcerbaundnistexiuxns. 48. Heft. 
Vienna, 1920. — (6) D(zs ReichsgesetfsblaM, of the years X914 to 1918 (referred to by the ab¬ 
breviation R. G, Bl,) — (7) Stahstxschb JasrbUchbr des k. e. Aceerbattministeridhs, 
for Z913 and following years. Vienna. — (8) AnBAUPL&CBBNr uin> Hrkteergebnissb m 
OsiERREicH, for 19x6 and ibUowing years. — (9) AhbaufxXcheet vnd ERNXBEROBBmssB mi 
Gebietb dbr Rjbeublie OsTERRBicn IM JAHRB 1918. Vienna, 1919. 
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of 3 March 1915 {R. G. BL, No. 55) by which all landowners were obliged 
to sow their fidds. Those which remained tmcnltivated were to revert to 
the comnatine to be utilized, and should the commune be unable to un¬ 
dertake them, the3^ 'overe to be handed over to others. The Harvest Com¬ 
missions were also obliged to provide, throughout the district under their 
care, for the intensive utilization according to season of all meadows, 
pastures, and mountain lands appropriated to the production of fodder 
crops. By the Decree of 6 May 1915 {R. G, BL, No. in) they were also 
required to assist the owners of pasture land and to hand over to the com¬ 
munes for working and utilizing, such land as, notwithstanding the help 
given, should remain unutilized on 30 June. In such a case the communes 
might take the necessary measures for securing the use of the pasture, 
such as the construction of fences, drinking-troughs, sheds for grazing 
cattle, etc. The owner would have no claim to compensation, except 
for damage not directly connected with the utilization of the land. 

Among the regulations issued during the first year of the war, one of 
local importance should be mentioned. The production of sugar in Aus¬ 
tria being excessive, owing to the impossibility of exporting the usual 
amount, and the available quantity of cereals being quite insufficient, an 
attempt was made to limit the cultivation of sugar beet with a view to 
a larger sowing of cereals. The same circumstance decided the passing 
of other measures, especially in rdation to the production of forage crops, 
of which we shall speak presently. 

The Decree of 20 February 1915 ( 1 ?, G. BL, No. 40) enacted that own¬ 
ers of land who were obliged by contract to cultivate sugar beet must 
sow only 70 per cent of the area which they had contracted to cultivate, 
while the remaining 30 per cent, must be devoted to potatoes or 
cereals. 

In order to extend the area sown to cereals, which in some districts 
was too small, the authorities by which the State forests are administered 
were enjoined by a Decree of 29 January 1915, No. 2682, to cedegratuit- 
ouriy to small cultivators for three years ail tracts of land adapted for 
cultivation. Private owners of forests lands were requested to follow this 
example. 

By the Decree of 21 October 1915 (R. G. BL, No. 317) followed by others 
of II October 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 352), of 26 February 1917 ( 2 ?. G. BL, 
No. 74) and 10 April 1917 (i?. G. BL, No. 161) efforts were made to util¬ 
ize unproductive land, especially building land in the vicinity of towns. 
Here chiefly were laid out small market-gardens, called Schrebergdrien 
from the name of Dr. Schreber, a physician of Deipsic, who suggested 
the idea (i). 

Since it often happened that there were lands which would not pro¬ 
duce any real return from cultivation, a Decree of March 1916 {R. G. BL, 


(x) See an article on ** Hie Development of Small Garden Unions during tlie War '* in 
the InUmahonal Review of Agtieuttural Eccnomks, of March 1920. 
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No. 59) provided that all lands “ adapted for cultivation " should be 
sown, while preceding decrees had spoken of all lands in general (i). 

At the same time the Harvest Commissions were directed to lay 
before the civil authorities every circumstance which might require special 
measures on the part of the Government, thus ensuring to the Commissions 
a certain influence on legislation. 

A Decree of 23 February 1916 (R. G, BL, No. 53) regulated for that 
year, in the same way as for the year before, the utilization of all land 
adapted for growing forage crops or for pasture. Subsequent measures, 
still partly in force, such as that of 18 March 1918 {R. G, Bl, No. 102), 
extended these regulations to the following years. Other measures 
referred in like mamier to the utilization of uncultivated lands, building 
land, etc., in each case for the duration of a year. 

To preserve crops from malicious damage, pre-existing laws were 
strengthened by a Decree of 11 July 1918, and power was given to inflict 
hea\w fines. 

To obtain an increased agricultural production, many measures 
were adopted to offer inducements to the farmers, but they were only 
applied to a limited extent. Particularly worthy of notice were the grand¬ 
iose plans for the systematic improvement of large tracts of land which 
gave rise to the formation of the Deutsches Mehorationsverband in Bohemia 
(27 February 1917). This body, after inquiries made, was able to show 
that about 25 per cent, of the area of Bohemia was capable of improve¬ 
ment, and that if the necessary works were carried out it might produce 
50 per cent, more (2). 

Similar inquiries were made in other provinces (3). It is certain 
that the need of food-staffs and the increased value of all the produce of 
the soil attracted general interest to the subject and to the best way of 
increasing production. 

The same causes led to the formation of the D&uisohe Landwirstchafts- 
qesclhcliaft (13 October 1916). This association, following the example 
of the Deutsche Landnirtschafts^esellsohalt of Berlin and of the similar 
association in linglaud, proposes to promote agriculture in every part of 
the country without having recourse to State aid, to help its members 
with ad\dce and practical assistance, whether by facilitating the rdations 
between supply and demand, or by practical ideas imparted through 
the weekly paper Miiieilungen, by circulars and pamphlets. One section 
of the Association takes up questions relating to the cultivation of plants, 

(1) According to the statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, uncultivated tracts, and 
those in whidi grass only vms grown (** Egg&ten ”) increased largely during the war, a natural 
result of the insufficiency of labotur. From 1903 to 1912 the average area of uncultivated 
land in Lower Austria was 42^403 hectares and in 19x8 it was 243 » 53 z hectares. At the 
same time the eslcnt of the “ Eggarten ** rose in Carinthia from 10,871 to 29,659 hectares. 
It was the same in other provinces. Elsewhere conditions were somewhat better, except 
in districts which had suffered dixecUy from the war. 

(2) See: Josef KmiHSL, VolksemShrung und Bodenmeliorationen, Prague, 1917. 

(3} See: Sxoda, Zur Forderang des Meliorationswesen in Tirol, in Ingenieur und 
AfcJntektefvoemnsseUmgt No. 46. Vienna, 1930. 
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another, cattle raisins:, adnce on fiscal subjects, building, etc. The im¬ 
plement section gives advice to members about purchasing machines and 
implemerts, worHng gratuitously for them as intermediary. It also assists 
in the purchase of other requisites. The society organizes new researches 
and new methods of cultivation, and urges its members to make systematic 
observations. Twice a 3'ear meetings are held for the discussion of inter¬ 
esting questions (i). 

Industrial firms and others have often adopted special measures for 
increasing production, buying or renting land for the purpose of making 
better provision for feeding their own workmen. These Industrieguter 
generally adopted the best means of attaining their object; they are for 
the most part well managed, and owing to the employment of a large 
working capital, they can supply great quantities of food-stuffs. Tands 
formerly belonging to mills ha^'e often been changed into Industriegiitef, 
when the mills have been purchased b^’ industrial undertakings for the 
utilization of water power. 

The formation of the association Allgemeine NdhrpflicJit is interesting, 
because it originated in the project of the social reformer Popper-I^yn- 
kens, which was to induce all men to work for two or three years on land 
belonging to them collectively", in return for which every’' one was to be 
gratuitously" provided for life with food, clothing, lodging and medical 
care. 

(6) Measures for Protection against Plant Diseases and against Vermin. — 
Closely connected with the efforts to promote production are those intended 
to protect plants in the best possible way from damage caused by disease. 

Immediately" after the outbreak of the war greater attention was 
given to the question of the protection of plants, and special efforts were 
made to place at the disposal of farmers all the necessary" materials, which 
during the war naturally became increasingly difficult to procure. This 
was especially the case with sulphate of copper, used in immense quantities 
foi ■vines. It was generally replaced by Perocid, a sulphate produced in 
Av rtria from some rare earths which, previous to the war, had been tried 
and had given excellent results. By’’ a Decree of 28 August 1915 {R. (r. Bl.^ 
No. 352) the production of Perocid was placed under State control, in 
order to eliminate as far as possible unnecessary middlemen ; by a Decree 
of 28 September 1915 (i?. G. BL, No. 292) all the sulphate of copper in the 
country was requisitioned, and in 1915 the Government succeeded in 
ensuring a considerable amount of this product, 
j Sulphur used against oidium presented still greater difficulties, be¬ 
cause it was all absorbed by the requirements of the military administra¬ 
tion.* The substitutes put on the market had to be prenously examined 
by the State experiment stations. To a certain extent recourse was 
had to sulphur obtained in the process of purifying gas. 

(t) See: Jahresberichte der Deuischen Landwiiischaftsgesellschafi fUr OstetfHch, Vienna, 
1918 (for 1917), and 1919 (for 1918); besides Nachrichten, the works published in the fonn 
of pamphlets, calendars and communicatioxis. 
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Protection was needed against other pests. Field-mice were destroyed 
as far as possible, as well as certain widely distributed weeds. 

Special efEorts were made to combat the olive fly in Dalnaatia, and also 
in Montenegro and in Albania, which were then occupied. By a Decree 
of 3 July 1917 {Landesgesetzhlatt, No. 116) the corms frugilegus was in¬ 
cluded among birds which were harmful within the meaning of the law 
for the protection of birds, and consequently its destruction was permitted. 

In order to restrict as far as possible the often serious damage caused 
even in time of peace by game, measures were taken to encoumge their 
being killed. 

In the last two years of the war the vine-growers were provided with 
incomparably better means of combating mildew, which must have con¬ 
tributed largely to the fact that the vintage for both years was excellent 
as to quantity and quality. But in some districts it was difficult to obtain 
the slacked lime required, as is well known, with sulphate of copper to make 
the Bordeaux mixture. By suppl3dng explosives for quarr3nng the lime- 
mestone, and coal for burning it, tHs deficiency was in many cases made 
good. 

The improved supply of sulphate of copper was of great importance, 
because in 1917 owing to the exhaustion of the stocks of raw material the 
production of Perocii was suspended. The paste Bosna, containing copper 
was also extensivdy used as a substitute for sulphate of copper. 

As in the course of the war the supply of sulphur became more and 
more inadequate, and the small available quantities were required for the 
sulphuration of casks, hyposulphite of sodium was used in 1917 and 1918. 

(c) The Suf ply of Fertilizers, — Various measures were adopted in 
regard to the supply of fertilizers. 

In 1914, while the quantity available was still sufficient, and there 
was reason to fear that farmers had to a certain extent diminished the 
use of fertilizers, the Ministry of Agriculture tried to show landowners 
the necessity of using them. At the same time efforts were made to increase 
the production, especially of nitrogenous fertilizers. By a Decree of 18 
January 1915 (K. (j. BL, No. 13) factories producing fertilizers of this 
kind were obliged to place a certain portion at the disposal of agriculturists. 

The scanty i)roduction of basic slag was encouraged as much as pos¬ 
sible, and the price of all phosphatic fertilizers was for the first time reg¬ 
ulated by a Decree of 31 July 1915 [R. G, BL, No. 224). The distribution 
was gradually withdrawn from private trade, and entrusted to the Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which endeavoured to 
effect it according to uniform rules (Decree of 31 July 1915, R, G, BL, 
No. 274), By a Decree of ii March 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 136), the object 
of which was to unify the trade in bone manure, the Knochenzenirale was 
formed, to which aH the available supply was to be notified, and to which 
was entrusted all the trade in bones, bone-fat and bone-m^. The prin¬ 
ciples to be observed in their distribution were partly fixed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Industry, and partly by the Decree of 49 June 191b 
R, G. BL, No. 205). The prices were regulated by the Decrees of ii May 
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and 2 g June 1916 (i?. G. Bl., Nos. 137 and 206) according to the amount 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained in the fertilizers. 

In the course of the war the available quantity of bones continually 
diminished. In the first place the consumption of meat perceptibly 
lessened, and then the breeders, owing to the scarcity of concentrated 
cattle feeds, used ground bones more extensively for feeding poultry 
and pigs. Through the systematic search made by the Government 
for phosphatic fertilizers, large deposits were found in the limestone 
mountains, where they had been formed and preserved in great caverns. 
The Hdhl^iinger (cave manures), must have been chiefly formed of the 
remains of the skeletons and the excretions of animals long since dead. 
The working of these deposits was immediatdy begun. They were estim¬ 
ated at about a million quintals, and were for the most part difficult 
of access. Their utilization was forbidden to private persons, and reserved 
exclusively" for the State by a I^aw of 21 April 1918 (K. G. J 5 Z., No. 161) 

Interest was naturally aroused in the great deposits of phosphates 
in foreign countries, and a common action was planned among all the coun¬ 
tries which did not possess such deposits (i). 

Nor was it possible for the supply of potassic fertilizers to continue 
under more favourable conditions than that of phosphates. They were 
the more needed because of the great quantities of hay and straw sent to 
the front, thus in a great measure depriving the soil of this plant food. 
The possibility of obtaining those potash salts which were generally to 
be had during the war was obstructed by the financial authorities, who, 
in the interest of the salt monopoly, permitted only the importation of 
salts containing less than 50 per cent of kitchen salt. The decree of 
6 April 1918 (jR, G. B/., No. 136) raised the limit to 70 per cent. 

{d) Measures relating to Labour, — The scarcity of labour was that 
from which agriculture suffered most, and many measures were adopted 
to attenuate it. 

The first of these were promptly passed in 1914, when, as we have 
already stated, Harvest Commissions were appointed to intervene and to 
send help to farms where the want of labour was felt (Decree of 5 August 
1914, R, G, BL, No. 200). According to this decree a Labour Bureau 
was formed at the Ministry of Agriculture, with provincial offices in all 
the Crown countries, and district offices (LandesarbeiisnacJiweissiellen 
and BezirksarbeitsnachweissieUen) depending upon it. The largest oper¬ 
ations were those connected with placing agricultural labourers from the 
evacuated parts of Galicia on farms in the interior. While these labourers 
(who, however, soon returned to their own country) were usually sent to 
large ferms, the prisoners of war, having at first worked in gangs of 20 
or 30 men, each under special supervision, were also distributed indivi¬ 
dually or in very small groups, among small farms. 

In special cases, particukrly during the last period of the war, when 

(1) Sec No. 19 of the year 1920 of the NachHchten dir Dmtschm txmdwirtscMtsgeselU 
tidutfi fOr Oestemich, of Vicmia. 
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because of the general scarcity and the continued serious want of labour, 
the management of small farms became more and more difficult, independent 
agriculturists were released from military service for longer or shorter 
periods, in order to ensure the crops and the sowing. Several special 
classes of agricnltuial labourers, such as threshing machine attendants, 
drivers of motor or steam ploughs, blacksmiths, Cartwrights, mountain 
shepherds, etc., were also released for periods of different duration. Here 
and there soldiers of the army in the field were formed into gangs of lab¬ 
ourers and placed at the disposal of rural communes for work of this 
kind. 

The hours of school attendance were shortened so that the older boys 
might help in agricultural work, and long holidays were given to boys 
of from 12 to 14 years of age. Examinations were facilitated for pupils 
attending the middle schools who helped with field labour in their holidays, 
and effo^ were made to induce them to give such help. 

In the course of the war some cases having occurred of soldiers' relatives 
who received government assistance under the Xaw of 26 December 1912 
{R, G, BL, No* 237) and then refused to help in agricultural labour, a Decree 
of 15 February 1915 authorized the Harvest Commissions to oblige such 
persons to work, pro^dded that they were physically fit, and that their 
iamily circumstances allowed of their working away from home. 

When the number of prisoners of war was continually increasing, and 
they were assigned also to sugar refineries and forestry administrations, 
it tecame necessary to place them under the civil authorities, who were 
obliged to settle all difficulties inherent in employing them. 

Very serious conditions presented themsdves with regard to forestry. 
The specialized labour was nearly aU under arms, and prisoners of war, 
ignorant of sylviculture, could give little help. The need of timber being 
enormous, and continually increasing, eight military commands fonned 
gangs of woodmen, who were sent by the agricultural labour bureaux 
to give their labour where it was required. These groups consisted ex¬ 
clusively of specialized workmen, partly drawn even from the front Hues. 

For works of improvement, which during the war could of course only 
be carried out to a small extent, prisoners of war were utilized; thus in 
Lower Austria and Carinthia they were employed on drainage works, 
and in Carinthia also for the improvement of alpine pastures, in St5Tia 
tor the construction of six roads and for the improvement of two pastures; 
in the Tyrol for five roads, etc. (i). 

In some cases a sort of exodus from the cities was observed, a phen¬ 
omenon precisely contrary to the rural exodus. Food conditions in the 
towns becoming increasingly difficult, many sought work, temporary 
or permanent, in the country, in the hope of being able to provide better 
for themsdves. They preferred to carry their contribution of labour 
into the country, often for no more than ten days, and to return in the 

(i) See: Pantz, Die Erfolge der Kiiegsgefaageaenarbeiten bei den agrarisdben Opera- 
tlonen in den Jaliren 19x5^x917, in Winner landunrtschajthGhe Znttmg, 25 Januaxy 1919- 
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evening to their homes with their wages paid in kind. I^arge proprietors 
often succeeded in this way with only a very reduced staff in gathering 
in their potato crop. 

(e) Measures relating to Draught Animals, — In order to obviate at 
least to some extent the extreme scarcity of draught animals several mea¬ 
sures were adopted. The deficiency was directly dangerous for many 
farms ; there were some which in a short space of time had been obliged to 
ddiver up 90 per cent, of their draught animals. In the requisition of horses 
made in the autumn of 1914, sugar refineries, which of course especially 
require dray horses, were to some extent spared. Animals not adapted 
for military service, and especially those coming out of hospitals, were 
assigned to agriculturists who needed them most, but they were often 
again requisitioned when their state of health improved. In order to 
remedy at least in part the deficiency of draught oxen which was ^ecially 
observable in districts where breeding was not carried on, the General 
Austrian Cattle Trade Company (Allgememe Osterreichische Viehverkehrs- 
gesellschaft) procured cattle to be distributed among agriculturists who 
were most in need. At the same time where possible, stallions were lent 
to farmers, and mares bdonging to the military department were sent to 
breeders who were obliged to care for the foals and return the mares. 

In the course of the war these measures were continued in a sufficiently 
uniform maimer. The foals of military mares especially were consigned 
to farmers, thus facilitating to a certain extent the replacing of iJieir 
horses. Up to the end of 1917, 10,483 horses fit for military service and 
12,870 foals were distributed. 

(/) Production and Distibution of Agricultural Machines, — In order 
to remedy at least in part the scarcity of labour power both human and 
animal, the production and distribution of agricultural machinery was 
encouraged. First through the Harvest Commissions, and afterwards 
through administrative offices, the owners of ulilizable machines, more 
especiall3’^ of motor ploughs and threshing machines, were requested to 
lend them to other farmers. At the same time grants were made to ne¬ 
cessitous farmers who wished to buy seed distributors in order to economize 
the seed. By a Decree of 19 June 1915 (i?. (r, Bl, No. 166) makers and 
sellers of agricultural machines were obliged to furnish a list of their slock 
of reaping and threshing machines for the information of fanners desirous 
of buying. ^ 

\^en in 1915 a scarcity of material began to be manifest, and the 
available quantities were placed under State control, special care was 
taken that machine factories should be kept in full efficiency. 

As the military authorities undertook the task of placing under cul¬ 
tivation the zones lying immediately behind the front, which were deserted 
by the civil population, they also frequently purchased machines. 

Serious difficulties arose with regard to furnishing agriculture with 
coal, lubricants and benzine, only surmounted when Eastern Galicia was 
liberated, and Austria could again supply herself with petroleum. 

By I)ecrees of 18 December 1915 and 29 April 1916 {R, G, Bl, Nos. 377 
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and 127), the distrihution of mineral oils and their products was regulated, 
and every possible consideration given to the requirements of agriculture, 
but the quantities available were so limited that the demands could be 
satisfied only to a very small extent. The supply of petroleum for lighting 
was particularly inadequate so that many had not even light for the most 
ordinarj^ stable work and much inconvenience was thus caused. 

In 1916 the Government purchased an immense quantity of Manilla 
hemp, and for some time part of the material required for pressing and 
stacking straw was thus supplied. 

Towards the end of 1916 certain qualities of iron became scarce, and 
its consumption was placed under uniform rules by a Decree of 31 January 
1917 {R. 0. SZ., Nos. 4^ and 44). In this respect also the manufacture 
of agricultural machines was specially privileged. In the spring of 1917 
a consultative committee was appointed to ad\dse the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture on all questions connected with agricultural machines. It was 
composed of representatives of the Higher {Jchool for the Cultivation of 
the Soil [Ilochschvle [Ur Bodenkuliur), of agricultural organizations, and of 
manufacturers of machines. 

With the great diminution of the production of coal, absorbed prim¬ 
arily by the requirements of war industries, there was also a diminution 
of the fuel available for working the various agricultural machines, which 
therelore often remained useless. By a Decree of 19 September 1916 
{R. G, BL, Nos 323 and 324), the distribution of the small quantities of 
benzine and benzol assigned to agriculture was entrusted to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Owing to the deficiency of requisites for lighting and 
heating many farmers, where the want was felt, supplied themselves 
with power from electric works, which was very costly during the war, 
but which enabled them to carry on their work as usu^, even from early 
in the morning until late in the evening. 

(") Measures for Encouraging Market Gardening ami Fruit Growing, — 
Not only were measures taken for the development and continuation of 
agricultural production in general, but also for special branches of produc¬ 
tion. 

In particular, the raising of vegetables, owing to the scarcity of bread- 
stuffs, was destined to become increasingly important, inasmuch as veget¬ 
ables grew more and more important as an article of food. It must also 
be remembered tliat previously the industrial centres consumed large 
quantities of early vegetables from It^y, and when the frontier was 
dosed home production had to replace them. 

Even in 1914 the cultivation of vegetables, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vieima, was encouraged by a vigorous propaganda. Earge 
areas were specially reserved for the cultivation of spinach.- In the South¬ 
ern provinces there was a more extensive cultivation of potatoes and 
early onions. Vegetables were preserved in various ways, especially 
by desiccation, but the renewal of nurseries of fruit-trees was entirely 
neglected. Empty spaces were not filled, but devoted to the raising 
of vegetables. Thus there was great scarcity of fruit trees after the war. 
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We have alread3’ spoken of the devdopment of areas devoted to market 
gardening, especiallj' in the vicinity of towns, in connection with the 
Decree of the 21 October 1915. But all these new kitchen-gardens had 
to be pro\dded with seed, and the necessity became the more urgent, 
because before the war Germany had supplied most of the seed and she 
now restricted and -sometimes forbade its exportation. 

Some centres did excellent work in establishing nurseries for vegetables, 
often in greenhouses which had previoudy been merely a luxury’, and 
handing them over to small cultivators. In this respect the Commune 
of Vienna set an example, letting large tracts of land under the best pos¬ 
sible conditions, supplied wdth fences and water-pipes. 

The Decree of 16 March 1917 {R. G, BL, No. 118) was of great import¬ 
ance, because it pro\Tided that for small gardens no rent should be paid 
higher than the average sum paid during the period from i October 1913 
to 30 September 1916 for gardens equal or similar in the same district. 
This was intended to prevent speculation or the taking advantage b^"" pro¬ 
prietors of small cultivators. At the same time a measure was passed 
to protect small cultivators from being dispossessed of their land except 
in fpeciall}’' important cases. The court of first instance was empowered 
to decide disputes as to raising rents and also to declare whether a small 
plot of ground should be considered a Schrelergartm or not. 

This measure remained in force up to the end of 1918, when it was 
merged in the Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants," {Volh 
zugsanueisung uher den Schutz der Klempdchter), contained in the Offi- 
cid Gazette, No. 589, of 18 December 1918, which similarly protects the 
interests of other small tenants. 

In the first v’ears of the war liberty to trade in fruit and vegetables 
was maintained, especially because of the very perishable nature of these 
products, but in 1917 this trade was centralized, in accordance with cert¬ 
ain rules drawn up the year before, on the subject of maximum prices 
and trade limitation. Thus for instance, a Decree of 6 September 1916 
{R. G. BL, No. 290) fixed the maximum price of fresh and dried plums, 
and of preseiv^ed plums, and at the same time a S3m(iicate was formed of 
the German and Czech Central Societies of Bohemia for trade in plums. 
The Daw of 23 October 1916 (R, G. BL, No. 372) made way-bills (Tmn- 
sporischehie) compidsory for the carriage of apples (i). 

An office for regulating the sale of vegetables was established by a 
Decree of 22 April 1917 (R, G, BL, No. 127) under the denomination of 
Vom K. K, Amte fur Volhsernahning autorisierte Gemiseund Ohstveriver- 
iungstelle {Geos), It was,to obtain the produce in the open market and 
arrange for its being uniformly distributed, as wdl as to promote fruit 
cultivation and market-gardening, and to facilitate the supply of seed 
and requisites of every Hnd. Attached to the ** Geos " was a scientific 
and statistical section. 

(i) By a Decree of 20 February 1917 (i2. G, BZ., No. 65) way-bills {Transporischetne) 
were introduced also for beet-root seeds and vegetable seeds. 
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Contmcts of ^edal importance for agriculture were concluded with 
producers, obliging them to devote certain plots to various kinds of v^- 
etables, and to ta]te the crop to the nearest railway station. Olie producer 
was to be re^onsible for the gathering and the packing. The Geos in 
its turn undertook to receive all the produce at the prices fixed, graduated 
according as the consignment took place before or after the date fixed. 
The preservation of vegetables was thus compensated by special additions 
-to the prices (i). 

Other contracts were made with agriculturists by which they were 
obliged to produce vegetable seeds. Great importance was attached to 
obtaining s^ from good plants of pure varieties Bvery seed supplied 
was to be examined at the seed-control station at the expense of the Cen¬ 
tral. The agriculturist was obliged to accept reduction in the price if 
as per cent, of the seed was incapable of germination. 


(To he eonlinuei^ 


(i) See: Halban, EjdegswiitsdiafUiche Verf&gtmgen auf dem Gebiete der Gemftse- tmd 
Obstversorgung. Viemia, z9i8< Fuesbergisr, Bie Bmaluimgsvois<^ Beutsdiostezreicihs. 
Vienna, X9Z9. 


AI^FREDO RUGG:BRI, gerente responsabile 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


PRANCE. 

THE MEASURES ADOPTED SINCE 1914 
TO ENCOURAGE AGRICUDTURAI, CO-OPERATION 

To form an exact appredation of the measures adopted in France 
since X914 to encourage agricultural co-operation, it must be borne in 
mind that, except in the case of co-operative sodeties for mechanical cul¬ 
tivation and of mutual agricultural insurance sodeties, the State knovra 
nothing of agricultural co-operative assodations except through the region¬ 
al credit ba^, one of the express objects of which is " to transmit 
to agricultural co-opemtive sodeties, agricultural syndicates, and other 
assodations, such spedal advances as may be made to them by the State.” 

The members of agricultural credit banks are not only individuals 
These banks also admit the following organizations to membership: 

1. Agricultural co-operative sodeties formed for the purpose of 
carrying out or fadlitating all operations connected with the production, 
manipulation, preservation or sale of agricultural produce, derived ex- 
dusively from the members’ farms; 

2. Co-operative societies for the joint purchase and supply of 
requisites; 

3. Agricultural S3nadicates and similar assodations formed ex- 
dusively for an agricultural purpose ; 

4. Agricultural sodeties, the object of which is to carry on the 
manufacture of all artides, products, or implements required in agriculture, 
to execute agricultural works of public utility, to provide a district or a 
rural commrmity with modem installations of public utility, such as abat- 
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toirs, cold stores, electricity supplies, railways, etc., sanitary systems, 
and particularly for the erection of sanitary houses for rural labourers, 
or for the improvement of agricultural buildings which are admittedly 
unsanitarj^ 

Individual members and aflSliated societies may obtain from the agri¬ 
cultural mutual credit banks loans for short terms, medium terms (ten 
3"ears), or long terms. Unfortunately it is only for this last category that 
it is possible to indicate separatdy the amount of the loans granted to 
individuals and to co-operative societies, as well as the advances made by 
the State in both cases. This distinction in the statistics arises from the 
fact that until the I^aw of 5 August 1920, which, so to speak, codified the 
legislation on mutual credit and agricultural co-operation, long term loans 
were regulated by two different laws: loans to societies were instituted 
by a I^aw of 29 December 1906 ; individual loans only go back to a Law 
of 19 March 1910. 

On 31 December 1913, there were 97 regional banks working, with a 
subscribed capital of 25,070,087 francs, of which 23,202,305 francs were 
paid up. On 31 December 1918, the subscribed capital was 27,537,179 
francs, of which 25,523,187 francs were paid up, and on 31 December 1919, 
the paid up capital amounted to 27,123,457 francs. The deposits amounted 
to 4,412,240 francs on 31 December 1913, to 13,849,817 francs on 31 De¬ 
cember 1918, and to 18,879,313 francs on 31 December 1919. The re¬ 
serves rose from 8,000,785 francs at the end of 1913 to 16,791,547 francs 
at the end of 1918, and to 20,646,874 francs at the end of 1919 We 
may add that to the regional banks are affiliated about 4,500 local banks, 
the number of which remained nearly stationary from 1913 to 1919 (i). 

We are now in a position to describe the support which public author¬ 
ities have given since 1914 to the mutual agricultural credit banks, 
whether the borrowers from them have been agricultural societies, or sim¬ 
ply individuals. We shall first speak of the normal activity of these banks, 
bearing upon traiisactions effected in virtue of laws previous to the war; 
we shall afterwards see how under the pressure of circumstances they have 
been obliged to extend their sphere of action. 

§ I. The ^roRMAE AcnviTy oe mutoai, agricuxtitrai, credit banks. 

The normal activity of mutual agricultural credit banks was consider¬ 
ably reduced as a restilt of the war. Mobilization had deprived the 
country of all the young and vigorous men, and the work on the land was 
done for the most part by women and old men, who, as a general rule, hesit¬ 
ated to have recourse to agricultural credit in the absence of the head 
of the family. On the other hand the high price of requisites, the scarcity 
of labour, and the difficulties of transport, prevented agriciilturists from 

(i) We take all these figures from the Rapport du Ministre db l*Agriculture sur lb 
F 0 : 7 CT 10 N 19 EMENT DBS CAISSBS DE CREDIT AGRXCOLB MUTUEL BE Z914 A 19x9, Paxis, 192O. 
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undertaking large expenditure on their farms. Lastly most of the mutual 
agricultural credit banks were disorganized by the mobilization of their 
staffs. 

Short Term Loans, — The capital provided by the regional banks 
for short term loans is shown in Table I (r). 


Table I. — Fmids Available for Short Term Loans, 


1 

1913 

x^iS 1 

1 

1919 


fr 

fr. 

fr. 

From theii paid up capital. 

23,220,305 

' 25.5*3,187 

27,123,457 

From their reserve fund (dose ot pn ceding 
year) .. 

6,212,076 

16,791.547 1 

20,646,874 

Advanct-b irom the State. 

67.541.782 

09,385,091 1 

67,646,223 

Total . . . 

9(5,975.06'? 

1 111,609,091 

115,^16,554 


As will be seen, the State advances at the end of 1919 amounted only 
to 104,441 fr. more than at the end of 1913. The region^ banks, except 
that of Ni^vre, which received an advance of 50,000 fr., were able to meet 
applications for loans with their available funds. In some cases these 
funds were very considerable, because of the limited number of loans granted 
and the many repayments wliich the borrowers were able to make by reason 
of the increased prices received for agricultural produce. 

Medium Term Loans, — Medium term credit is a war time innovation. 
A certain number of regional banks conceived the happy idea of introducing 
it to enable agriculturists to carry out operations which would not have 
been possible with the aid of short term credit only. To regulate this prac¬ 
tice and to point out its utility, a circular was addressed to all the regional 
banks on 7 October 1916, stating the conditions under which medium 
term loans might be granted, and fixing the amount at 3,000 francs, and 
the maximum duration at 5 years. A ministerial decision of 15 February 
1917 raised to 5,000 francs the maximum amount of medium term loans. 
As this limit did not correspond to the high prices of stock and agricultural 
implements, the Law of 5 August 1920 abolished all limitation of the amount 
of loans, and left to the regional banks the power of deciding the amount 
of the loan to be granted, in view of the needs of the borrower and the 
security furnished by him. The limit of time for repayment was increased 
to ten years. 

There are no statistics of the amount of middle term loans. 

Individual Long Term Loans (Law of 19 March 1910). — On the 
contrary, the Ministerial Report on the Working of Agricultural Mutual 
Credit Banks from 1914 to 1919 shows us the total amount of long term 

(i) The Report of the Mmi.ster of Agricultore already cited. 
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loans, whether to individuals or to associations. The number of individual 
loans outstanding at the end of 1913 was 3,099 and their total amount 
11,745,611 francs. The loans granted from the end of 1913 to the end of 
1918 were 632 in number and totalled 2,350,491 francs, giving an average 
of 3,900 francs per loan. Thus, from the passing of the I<aw up to the end 
of 1918, 3,731 loans were granted for a total amount of 14,096,102 francs. 
Up to the end of 1919, the number of loans granted was 3,883 and their 
total amount 15,857,594 francs 

Tor carrying out these transactions, the regional banks had received 
from the State, up to 31 December 1919, 19,348,809.65 francs of which 
5,569,015.49 francs had been repaid. The sums advanced which remained 
at their disposal amounted to 13,779,794.16 francs as compared with 
14,528,488.14 francs at the end of 1913 and 13,943,981.44 francs at the 
end of 1918 

CoUedive Long Term Loans fUaw of 29 December 1907). — The 
nrunber of co-operative societies which were granted loans is shown in the 
foUowit]^ table: 

Tabeb II. — Long Term Loans Granted by the State 
to AgrtcvMural Co-operative Societies. 

Number i , 



of 1 

Years 

co-operative I 
societies 1 

Number | 
of maubers ^ 

Capital 

paid up 

X^oans granted 

1913 • • 

1 i 

48.431, 

fr. 

7,519,588 1 

fr. 

13,188,134 

191 \ 

1915 . . 

. 1 *5 i 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 

1 2.052,250 

522,4150 

1916 

1917 • ■ 

1918 . • 

. 7 ^ 

2157,534 1 

1 160,000 

312,000 
260,^67 

1019 . . 




542,900 


Total ... 1 479 

56,879 

9,677,1*8 

17,009,101 


These 479 co-operative societies, out of 17,009,101 fr. of loans granted, 
had up to 31 December 1919 only actually received 16,870,809.23 francs 
of which they had repaid 5,900,698.35 francs; on 31 December 1919 they 
had remaining at their disposal 10,970,110.68 francs. 

§ 2 . The war transactions of AORICOETDRAI, HtTTU'AI, CREDIT BANES. 

While the war considerably reduced the normal work of the agricul¬ 
tural mutual credit banks, it opened to them on the other hand a new 
sphere of addon in the granting of loans for cultivating ne^ected land» 
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and of loans to military pensioners and civilian victims of the war for the 
purchase of small rural properties. 

A. Advances for the Cultivation of Neglected Land. — When the stat¬ 
istics revealed that for autiimn cereals alone the diminution of land sown 
on I January 1916 was 740,000 hectares, as compared with 1914, in the 
territory which had not been invaded, the Government took action and on 
6 October 1916 a lyaw was passed authorizing advances to communes 
for a period equal to that which must elapse before the harvest. The dif¬ 
ficulties of applying this law prevented it from producing appreciable prac¬ 
tical results. To remove these difiaculties it was replaced by a new Law, 
dated 7 April 1917, and it was decided that the advances for which appli¬ 
cation had been made under the repealed law would be granted in conform¬ 
ity with the Law of 7 April 1917, to be in force for the duration of the 
war and of the agricultural season following the cessation of hostilities 
(Art. i). 

This law authorizes advances for the cultivation of neglected land 
to departments and communes, co-operative societies and associations for 
mechanical cultivation. The advances thus granted are for a period of three 
years and interest at one per cent, is payable on them. The members 
of co-operative societies are not obliged to subscribe capital in cash, as 
their liability towards the society can be represented by their occupation 
of the land of which they are proprietors or tenants. 

In fact the advances for which the Law of 1917 provides were almost 
exclusively applied for by co-operative societies belonging for the most 
part to the liberated departments. The agriculturists of these districts, 
unable by their own unaided efforts to overcome the obstacles of every 
kind which met them while restoring their farms to cultivation, under¬ 
stood perfectly all the advantages they might derive from the Law of 1917. 
They not only perceived the possibility of obtaining advances on advan¬ 
tageous terms while waiting for compensation for war damages, but they 
also took into consideration the facilities that co-operation might offer 
for the purchase of fertilizers, animals, and indispensable requisites. Under 
these circumstances the co-operative societies of the liberated regions de¬ 
veloped rapidly, and contributed to the rehabilitation of life in the devas¬ 
tated districts. On the other hand, no department claimed the benefit 
of the law, and to communes only very few advances were granted. 

Fifty-six communes have benefited by the law of 16 October 1916. 
They received 405,661 francs in advances for the purpose of putting un¬ 
der cultivation 1,401 hectares. In 1918 the repayments and credits with¬ 
drawn amounted to 202,479 francs, and in 1919 to 36,674.60 francs, that is, 
a total of 239,153.60 francs. On 31 December 1919 the outstanding loans 
to communes only amounted to 166,507.40 francs. Seven other co mmun es 
availed themselves of the Law of 7 April 1917 for putting under cultivation 
557 hectares and received advances to a total amount of 191,450 francs. 
The repayments and credits withdrawn amounting to 67,000 francs the 
outstanding loans at the end of 1918 were 124,450 francs. 

On the other hand 20 co-operative societies with 602 members took 
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advantage of the I^aw of 7 April 1917 for the cultivation of 9,153 hectares 
in 1918. In that year they received advances to a total amount of 2,597,400 
francs. The repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 1,530,484.15 
francs, so that the outstanding loans at the end of 1918 amounted to 
1,066,915.85 francs. In the course of the following year 19 co-operative 
societies numbering 627 members, and cultivating 11,473 hectares, ob¬ 
tained loans to the amount of 7,364,000 francs of which, however, at the 
end of December 1919 only 5,750,000 francs had been actually paid to them. 

I’^p to the end of 1919, co-operative societies and communes had received 
through the application of the Law of 7 April 1917, a total sum of 8,548,850 
francs in advances; the repa3nments and crecKts withdrawn amounted to 
1,759,484.15 francs so that the outstanding loans were 6,789,365.85 
francs (i;. 

B. Credit for the Purchase of Small Rural Properties hy Military Pen¬ 
sioners and Civilian Victims of the War, — A Law of 9 April 1919 pro¬ 
vided for granting loans to facilitate the purchase and improvement 
of small rural properties by persons belonging to the following classes: 

[a) Ex-soldiers and ex-sailors entitled to pensions paid by the State 
for wounds received or illnesses contracted during the course of the war: 

{b) Widows entitled to pensions or life annuities paid by the State 
or by the Caisse de prevoyance des inarins francais , because of the deaths 
of their husbands from wounds received or illness contracted during the war; 

(c) Those who are entitled to life indemnities or pensions paid 
by the State or b^’ the Caisse de privoyance des marins francais because 
of injuries caused to persons by the war. 

These loans, granted by the agricultural mutual credit banks, or by 
building societies (2), were repayable by annual instalments, the interest be¬ 
ing at the reduced rate of i per cent. Unfortunately the properties purchased 
by the help of these loans were not to have a value above 10,000 francs. 
It was doubtless this low figure which prevented purchasers from seeking 
to benefit b3" the law. The Minister of Agriculture, replying recently 
to a question asked in the Chamber of Deputies by M. de Rothschild de¬ 
clared that “ the regional agricultural mutual credit banks had, by appli¬ 
cation of the Law of 9 April 1918, granted to military pensioners and civ'l- 
ian victims of the war in 1918 and 1919,95 loans amounting to 4,059,986.46 
francs. Up to i January 1921 loans to the total amount of 4,898,675.69 
were granted to 537 persons of whom 453 were ex-service men and 84 
were war widows (3). ” 

These figures are insignificant. The Law of 9 April 1918 was repealed 
and replaced by a section of the Law of 5 August 1920, which raises to 
40,000 francs the amount of individual long term loans, whoever may 


(1) AU these figures are taken from the J^Iinistcrxal Report pre^ously died. 

(2) These so ieties, organized under the of 10 Apiil 1008 aie lor the purpose of gxsiil- 

ing long term loans at a reduced rate of interest to purchaseis of btnall proptilicb (fields., 
gardens or pri'^te houses). See our issues of June, July and September 1015. 

(3) Journal Ofiiciii^ 20 May 1921 
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be the bonower. Military pensioners and civilian war victims alone have 
the right to pay only i per cent, interest, accorded to them by the Law 
of 9 AiDril 1918, and the new law continues in their favour that clause of 
the repealed law according to which a bonus of 50 centimes per 100 francs 
is annually paid by the State, for each legitimate child bom after contract¬ 
ing the loan, so as to diminish the annuity charges payable by the bor¬ 
rower to the lending society. 

These allowances are paid by the State directly to the lending society 
on account of the borrower who thus has to pay the difference between 
the total annuity charge and the allowance of the State. To make the 
matter clear let us take for example a loan of 40,000 francs for 23 5^ears. 
The annuity charge payable is 1,816.26 fr. 

Should a child be bom to the borrower after con¬ 


tracting the loan the State will pay for him. . . . 200,00 francs 

The borrower will therefore pay only.1,616.28 » 

For the second child the State will pay. 400.00 y 

The borrower will only pay.1,416.28 » 

For the third child the share of the State will be . . . . 600.00 » 

And that of the borrower.1,216.28 » 

For the sixth child the share of the State will be . . . , 1,200.00 » 

And that of the borrower. 616.28 » 

For the ninth child the share of the State will be . . . . 1,800.00 » 

/jad that of the borrower will be reduced to. 16.28 » 


And with the tenth child the annual pa3mient will be entirely at the 
expense of the State (i). 

§ 3. The nationae oepice of agricueturae credit. 

The crisis through which, owing to the war, co-operative agricultural 
credit passed, and still more the necessity of re-adjusting it to the new 
conditions of existence after the cessation of hostilities, led to the accom¬ 
plishment of a long desired reform. Agricultural co-operative credit, 
as it exists in France, did not originate in an a priori conception of the 
legislature; it is the outcome of experience, and its legal status was based 
on a variety of different provisions. At the close of the war there were 
no fewer than twelve laws on the subject (2) and the time seemed to have 
come for the unification of this scattered legislation. This was accom¬ 
plished by the Law of 5 August 1920, referred to more than once in the 
course of this study. 

(i) It would have been necessary here to refer to the Eaw of 21 June 1019 by which special 
credit facilities were given to agriculturists of the invaded departments, if this law had not 
been almost at once repealed by the Eaw of 5 August 1920 which consolidated the legislation 
on mutual credit and co-operation. 

(3) Eaws of 5 November 1804, 31 J^Iarch 1899, 25 December iqoo , 20 Julj" 1901, 29 
December 1906, 14 January 1908, 18 February 1910, iq ilarch 1910, 26 February" 19x2, 
30 November igia, 9 April 1918, and 21 June 1919 
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Not only did this Law unify and adapt to new requirements the legal 
status of mutual agricultural credit, but it was also an effort to reduce to 
a mitiiimim the necessary delay in obtaining advances. With this object 
a public office was opened, financially independent and directed by re¬ 
sponsible managers: the National Office of Agricultural Credit. In a general 
way this office ensures the application of the legislation on mutud agri¬ 
cultural credit. It special objects are: 

1. The management of the funds appropriated to agricultural 
credit (i); 

2. The management of deposits received by the regional mutual 
agricultural credit banks and entrusted to it by them; 

3. The issue of bonds through the regional mutual agncultural 
credit banks; 

4. The management of the funds arising from the repayment made 
on an advance of 100 millions of francs granted by the State to Depart¬ 
mental Agricultural Committees, under the Law of 4 May 1918, relating 
to the cultivation of neglected land (2). 


(i) the lenns of the of 17 November 1897, the Bank of France was to advance 
40,000,000 francs?, without interest, to the State, for purposes of agricultural credit, and to 
make an annual payment equal to the eighth pari of the rate of discoimt multiplied by the 
figures of the productive circulation. When the rate of discount is 3.50 per cent, the propor¬ 
tion fixed for the calculation of the annuity is raised to one seventh of the rate of divseount, 
and when it exceeds 4 p» cent, the proportion is fixed at one eighth (Agreements of 1911). 
By an Agreement of 26 October 1917 the advance of 40,000,000 francs was continued and new 
rules were made for the calculation of the annual payment. According to M. Henry Sagnier 
{Journal d*AgricuUiire pfotiquCf Paris, 5 November 1921) on 31 December 1920 the sums paid 
to the State by the Bank of France and appropriated to agricultural credit amounted to 
40,000,000 francs for the advance without interest, and about 300,000,000 francs for the annual 
payments. The advances, made out of this, less repayments, amounted to : 


francs 

Short term credit. 64,719,920 

Advances to communeb. 54,908 

Advances to co-operative societies. 21,745,463 

Advances to co-operative societies and to communcj-. 10,547,516 

I/jug term credit. 18,012,150 

I/)ng term credit to disabled soldiers. 8,147,638 

Special advances to the liberated regions... 1,080,000 

Total . . . 124,307,595 


From April to August 1921 the Committee of IManagement of the National 0 £Bce advanced 
about 50,000,000 francs to the regional agricultural credit banks. In September 39 regional 
banks again received advances amounting to about 5,600,000 francs. Of these advances 
more than three-quarters were devoted, on the one hand to long tenn loans for cultivatlort 
on a small scale, especially to disabled soldiers, and on the other, to loans to agricultuial 
co-operative societies. 

(2) These repayments amounted about 36,500,000 francs ai the end of October 1921. 
(Henry Saonier, in the article cited). 
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The organization and working of the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit resemble those of great financial institutions. For the payment and 
repajnnent of advances, it adopts the banking methods of current accounts 
and cheques, which enables it exactly to proportion the State advances 
to the real and urgent needs of regional banks. It will serve as a bank 
for adjusting the funds at the disposal of the regional banks to their needs, 
being in a position to take account of the requirements of every agricultural 
credit bank according to the time of year and the nature of the cultivation 
in the district. 

The advances for short and medium term loans will be made by mea-na 
of current accounts to be opened with the Treasurj"- Office, with the Caisse 
ies Depdis et Consignaiions, and with the Bank of France. This will 
enable the regional banks to obtain in a few days the advances needed 
and will reduce to a minimum the paper currency, the advances being 
only granted in proportion to the requirements. 

For long term advances the regional banks may receive in cash the 
sums to be paid to their members; but these sums will only be given to 
them according to the number and amount of the loans applied for. 

§ 4. Subsidies to associations 

BOR THB BNCOURAGEJmNT OF MOTOR-CUETII’ATION. 

The question of the encouragement of motor-cultivation was brought 
before Parliament as early as 1913, but it was not until 1915 that a Decree 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated 7 September, decided that a sub¬ 
sidy of 33 per cent, should be given to agricultural associations for the pur- 
dhase of tractors “ for purposes of experiment and demonstration. ” For 
the liberated regions the stibsidy might be raised to 50 per cent. 

Subsidies were also granted for the purchase of 29 tractors in 1916 
and of 195 in 1917. They amounted to 66,650 francs in 1916 and to 
X,011,224 francs in 19x7. 

At this time the I^ws of 2 January and 7 April 19x7 on the cultiva¬ 
tion of land were passed These laws authorized the granting of sub¬ 
sidies of 50 per cent, to agricultural associations, departments, and com¬ 
munes for the purchase of tractors. For this object fecial credits were 
inserted in 1917, 1918, and X9X9 in the budget of exceptional expenses 
of the civil departments of the Ministry of Agriculture; they were managed 
by the Motor-Cultivation Department established at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, under a Decree of 6 May X917, and attached to the Ministry of 
the liberated Fegions by a Decree of 18 September X919. 

The conditions attached to these subsidies were laid down by several 
decrees. In the departments which had not been invaded they were al¬ 
lotted to agricultural associations, departments and communes. But 
in the liberated regions they might be given tiiiough the medium of the 
Office of Agricultural Reconstruction to individual agriculturists who 
had suffered loss through the war (Order of x6 July 1919). In conformity 
with these provisions, from i January 1918 to 31 December X919, subsidies 
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amoimting to 13,306,319 francs were granted for the purchase of 1,793 
machines. There were dso sent in for consideration up to 31 December 
1919, applications for subsidies which would amount to about 34,340,000 
francs, I 3 millions of which would be for the departments which had not 
been invaded, and 23,340,000 francs for the liberated regions. 

The granting of subsidies authorized by the two laws of 1917 regarding 
the cultivation of land was an exceptional war-time measure. But after 
I January 1930 the Minister of Agriculture had no longer at his disposal 
the exceptional credit of the Motor-cultivation Department as it was 
transferred to the Ministry of the Liberated Regions, which henceforth 
was exclusively charged with the duty of ensuring the citltivation of the 
land in the departments devastated by the war. It was therefore necessary 
to consider new provisions for 1930. 

By an Order of 26 December 1919 the new conditions for the grant¬ 
ing of subsidies for motor-cultivation were fixed, the administration un¬ 
dertaking to apply to Parliament for the necessary credit. By the terms 
of this Order the subsidies were reduced to 10 per cent, for machines im¬ 
ported from abroad, and to 35 per cent, for those of French manufacture, 
to be raised by 5 or 10 per cent, according to the place of manufacture, 
for co-operative societies. In the Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for 1920, the Chambers voted a credit of 14,110,000 francs for the encour¬ 
agement of motor-cultivation for the benefit of the departments which 
had not been invaded as well as for the liberated districts. But a special 
Order was issued on 18 December 1930, raising the subsidies somewhat 
in 1920 for agriculturists who had suffered losses through the war. For 
them the maximum rate might be 25 per cent, for imported machines, 
and 40 per cent, for machines of French manufacture. 

The Report of the Ministry of Agriculture upon the Measures taken 
for the Fncouragement of Mechanical Cultivation, dated 8 January 1921 (i), 
from which we take the subjoined information, contains a statistical state¬ 
ment according to dejiartments, of the number and amount of the sub¬ 
sidies granted to various motor-cultivation societies indicated by name. 

It may be thus summarized: 

Tabi,k III. — Subsidies to Motor-cultivation Societies. 


Years 

Nnmbei ot motor-cultivation 
societies and other 

Puicliase price 

1 Amount ot the subsid 

1 

inbtitutious to whidi 
subsidies were granted 

ot machin'-s 


1 

tr. 

fi. 

1916 . . . 

19 

217,.^62 

66,650 

1917 . . . 

I 5 p 1 

2,818,322 

1.0x1,224 

1918 . . 

155 

6,464.530 

*■909,300 


(i) Journal Officicl, 2 February lOJi. 
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There are no figures for 1919 in the Report, but they are to be found 
in the Preliminary Report of the Order for the Appointment of the Cen¬ 
tral Cominisbion for Mechanical Cultivation, which was established in 
March 1920. Tliese figures are unfortunately on a different basis from 
those which we have given; hut we think neverthelesb they are ot suffici¬ 
ent interest to be given here 


Tabie IV. Number of Tractors 
for the Purchase of which a Subsidy was Granted. 



Number oi m cliint*? loi the 

NiunLcroi machines tor the 


Yeaifa 

piirduse oi which a subside 
ol pci ccut was .’lonted 

puichnsc oi which a subside 
of 50 pel cent was i^ranted 

ioUl 


1Qt6 

1 

— 

46 

lOI? 

15^ 

" 1 

t6i 

191S 


24T 

365 

1919 

53 


2,571 


4 } 5 SlTBSnUES TO MlTTUa INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

Subsidies to societies for mutual insurance against agricultural risks 
date from 1897. At tliat time M Meline, then Minister of Agriculture, 
on his own initiative altered the danse in the agricultural budget which 
related to assistance in case of losses, and devoted x)art of the funds to 
subsidies for the encouragement of mtitual insurance sodeties. To legal¬ 
ize this reform, the Minister introduced the alteration into the budget 
for the year 1898, at 1he same time asking the Chamber for credit for this 
purpose Parliament t*itifiecl the innovation, giving its consent to the 
inserlioti oi a sum of 500,000 fiaucs in the budget, withdrawn from the fmids 
hitherto devoted to the assistance ol individual cases, and appropriated 
for subsidies to small mutudl insurance societies. 

On 31 December 1807, the number of societies receiving subsidies 
was 1,484 ; IK) new societies were formed hi 1898, 341 iu 1899, 342 in 1900, 
396 in igc)!, 460 iu 1902, 737 in 1903, 1,105 iu 1904,1,116 in 1905,1,138 
in 1906, 1,(^8 ill IQ07, 977 in 1908, 784 in 1909, 676 in 1910, 963 in 1911, 
884 in 1912, and 902 in 1913. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of the societies, the sum 
appropriated to subsidies soon became insuffident The original credit of 
500,000 francs was raised to 600,000 francs in 1903, and to 1,200,000 francs 
in 1905 It was 1,540,000 francs in 1914. 

The subvsidies are of two kinds, the one to encourage the formation 
of new societies, the other to help those which have suffered serious loss 
in the course of their business. 
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The first, called initial or foundation subsidiOvS, are granted to socie¬ 
ties in the course of formation. They enable them not only to cover the 
cost of organization, which is usually trifling, but also to form a small re¬ 
serve fund. They are fixed according to a scale, taking into account the 
value of the capital assured, the number of members, and the extent of 
the area of operations. The3^ varj* from 500 to 1,000 francs. 

The second kind of subsidy is granted to societies in full working order, 
which have existed for at least twelve months and have suffered excep¬ 
tional losses in the course of the year. Their object is to help the societies 
when they have not the required resources either to compensate their 
members sufficiently or to replace the reserve funds to which they have 
been obliged to have recourse to pay compensation. These subsidies 
are calculated in proportion to the losses, taking into account the importance 
of the society, the number of its members, and especially of the extent 
to which each member contributes, that is of the rate of premiums and 
le\ues. The^" are also calculated according to a scale, and must not be 
less than 100 francs. 

We may add that the subsidies are reserved solely for re-insured soci¬ 
eties, to the exclusion of those which prefer to remain in isolation. The 
local mutual societies, which exist or have been formed in a department 
or district where there is not yet a re-insurance society, may re-insure 
themselves in one of the societies in Paris, which directly re-insure the local 
societies not within the area of operations of a re-insurance society, until 
such a society can be formed. 

The agricultural mutual insurance societies suffered heavily during 
the war, not only in the invaded districts, where many of them completely 
disappeared, but throughout the whole country. Many of the managers 
and secretary-treasurers of these associations were mobilized. It was as 
a rule, impossible for the older agriculturists and the women and children, 
anxious before ever3rthing else to carry on from day to day the most urgent 
part of the farm work, to take the place of those who were absent, and 
ensure the working of agricultural mutual insurance institutions. The 
scourges usually so dreaded by agriculturists, fire, hail, cattle disease, etc., 
were a menace much less serious that that held over them by the war. 
Consequently the necessity of insuring crops and cattle against the different 
agricultural risks caused less anxiety to most of the agriculturists, and this 
state of things was not favourable to the growth of insurance institutions. 
While in 1914 578 mutual societies were formed, the numbers fell to 68 
in 1915,*48 in 1916, 38 in 1917, and 68 in 1918. In 1919 the number rose 
to 127 and in 1920 to 162, 

Owing to tins stagnation the credit appropriated to subsidies was 
considerably reduced during the war; for 1918 it was only 300,000 francs. 

But directly after the cessation of hostilities the legislature again 
announced its intention of encouraging mutual agricultural insurance in¬ 
stitutions as largdy as before by inserting in the budget of 1919 a credit 
of 900,000 francs, raised to 1,400,000 francs in the budget of 1920. A 
corresponding revival of the mutual societies took place, for no fewer 
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than 14,400 niutual agricultural insurance societies were in receipt of sub- 
siclies on 31 December 1919 and 14,562 on 31 December 1920. 

According to the Reports of the Ministry of Agriculture on their 
working (i), these 14,562 societies were thus divided: 


Dive stock insurance societies.10,138 

Dive stock re-insurance societies. 77 

Kie insurance societies. 4,213 

Fire re-insupince societies. 36 

Hail insurance societies.: . . . . 28 

Accident insurance societies. 68 

Accident re-insurance societies. 2 

The total amount of the subsidies granted in 1920 was 1,275,200 fr. 
divided as follows: 

Dive stock insurance societies. 934,ooo fr. 

Kre insurance societies.288,990 » 

Hail insurance societies. 17,000 » 

Accident insurance societies. 33,300 ^ 


ITALY. 

THE TEACHING OE CO-OPERATION 
AND OF MUTUAD INSURANCE. 


SOURCES: 

Casalini (Dr. Maiiu): Vlnsc)a;iuuuenlo della coopexazioue. Alniauacco dc Vltuha Agncola. 
Piacenza, 

•Casalini (Dr, Maiio) e IDuneri (Dr. JCttorc): T^’inhegnamcnlo della cooperazioiie e della mu- 
tualild ai^raria. Relozioiie. Rome, 1920. 

Makprbdi (Avv. Felice): Per Pednesuione coopemliva. La Rivista della Cooperazionc^ 
yio. 9-10. Rome, September-October, 1921. 

Do.: 11 corso siiperiorc di cnoperozioue presbo PIbtituto Nazionale della Mulualitfi Agiaiia. 

La Cooperazione Ifalianat No. 1,473. Milan, 7 October 1931. 

Ob (a.) : I corsi di applicazione per la cooperazionc in Milano. BollctUno delVOpcra Nazionalc 
per i Combatfenlif No. 2. Rome, April-June, 1921. 

ValAr (Giovanni): I corsi accelerati <U cooperazione e di previdenza, La Rivi^ta della 
Cooperazionc, No. 7-8, Rome, July-August 1921. 

(i) Rapport du Ministry db i/aoriculturb sur lb fonctiostnement dbs soci&TiB 

n’ASSURANTCBS BT DB R^ASSTlRANCCS UUTOBLLBS AGRZCOLBS DE X914 k 1919 (Patih, I920) 
and the corresponding report for 1920 (Paris igsi). 
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IL CORSO SrPERIORE PER I-’lNbEGN VMRNTO DELLA COOPERAZIONE ALL’UXIVERSITA COMMERCIALB 
“ I,riGi ISoccoNi ** Di :\IiL.\NO La Rni^ta della Coopera'itoue, No 9-10. RoDie, Septem- 
bi,r-October, 1921. 

CORSO suPERiORP DI cooPiiRAZioxE PRESbO LA SoctetA T^manitaria. Lci Rivista della Coopc- 
>duont\ No 9-10 Rome, Seplmbtr-October, 1921 

For some time past the teaching of co-operation and of agriciilttiral 
mutual insurance has been more and more organized and dijBFused in Italy, 
hy certain bodies which have recognized the desirability of forming, by 
means of courses of technical and practical instruction, individuals capable 
of carr3ing on propaganda and of directing the co-operative movement, 
which is dail5" acquiring greater importance in the country. 

The work done in this direction during the last few years calls for 
notice on account of the excellent restilts obtained. 

§ I. The steps taken by the national credit institute 

FOR co-operation AND BY THE HUIUANITARIAN SOCIETY. 

During the last two years the National Credit Institution for Co¬ 
operation has started in every part of Italy shoit elementary courses, 
extending over two months, for the preparation of co-operators; it may 
be said that nearlj'^ all the chief towns of provinces have now had b3'^ turns 
their course, to which the most suitable persons of the district were sent 
to learn the rudiments of technical co-operation; they were assisted by 
scholarships, as many of them were working men who otherwise could 
not have left their work to devote themselves to study. The fundamental 
ideas of book-keeping and of legislation on co-operative societies formed 
the subject of these courses. 

In T920 five were held ; at Venice, Verona, Bari, Naples, and Caserta. 
The pupils were in all 124, coming for the most part from co-operative 
labour societies and distributive societies; there were 265 days of study, 
with 8 hours a day at the school. The programme, eminently practical, 
was drawn up by experienced local teachers. The cost was more than 
1,000 liras per pupils (i). More recently two other courses were started; 
one at Prato, for the provinces of Florence, Siena, Arezzo, Pisa, and I^ucca, 
lasting 50 days, attended by 27 pupils, the other for Datixim with iS 
pupils. 

The work of the .Humanitarian Society of Milan deserves special not¬ 
ice (2). Dast year it resumed its higher courses for co-operators, which 
were also held this year; they lasted six months and produced most 

(1) See the Report for the year 1920 of the National Crtdit Institution tor Co-operation. 

(2) The Humanitarian Society originated in IVIilan in 1893 through a legacy amounting 
to 10,000,000 lire left by Prospero Mois^ Eoria for the purpose of " putting the unfortunate, 
without distinction, in a condition to rise of themselves, and procuring for them support, 
work, and instruction. ” It aims, among other things, at promoting and helping schools of 
art and technical schools, household and rural industries, co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and labour, and similar institutions adapted for the prevention of unemployment. 
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satisfactory results. For selected individuals coming from elementary 
courses, or from co-operative organizations, t^i^y pro\ided a wide range 
of instruction under the guidance of eminent co-operators and university 
professors; political economy, statistics, the elements of law, notions of 
history and co-operative legislation, hygiene, industrial and agricultural 
technolog3»‘ and the history of the labour movement, were the chief subjects 
of these higher courses. The lessons were alternated with exercices, 
oral discussions, written essays, and visits for instruction to co-operative 
industrial undertakings. After the course the pupils spent a short prac¬ 
tical novitiate at some of the most important co-operative institutions. 

At the close of the last six months* course the experiment was tried 
of holding written and oral examinations. About forty pupils took part, 
some of whom held scholarships granted by the Humanitarian Society, 
others scholarships offered by the Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti (r). 

The pupils are of different classes; side by side with working men 
may be seen persons who have attended intermediate schools, and even 
universities. The courses were most successful, not only in respect of 
the results of the examination, but also because of the eager interest dis¬ 
played b3’^ the pupils. 

Thus the Humanitarian Society helps to train leaders for the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. Next year the course will be changed with a \dew 
to co-ordinating better the various lessons, to which will be added thrift, 
a subject of general ajia fundamental interest. 


§ 2. The higher course for the teaching of co-operation 

AT THE COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY OF :m1 LAN. 

Some teaching institutions have thought it desirable to introduce 
the subject of co-operation into their programmes. Of these the most 
important is the I/Uigi Bocconi " Commercial University of Milan, which 
at the beginning of the scholastic year 1920-21 formed within its own 
school of ecmioniics a Section of Co-operation. This Section, besides 
teaching the economic and social principles of co-operation, takes up 
the study of various questions connected with the co-operative movement, 
the collection of statistics, etc., so that it is now the principal institution 
for the scientific study of co-operation in Italy. 

To this Section only pupils of the 3rd and 4th course of the University 


(i) The Opera Namomlc per i CombaiUnti^ constituted by the Wcuteaiaucy Decree No. 1,970 
of 10 December 1917, aims at “ providing moral, economic, financial and technical assistance 
for .soldiers.’* Among the duties of its “ Social Section ” is that of promoting the establish¬ 
ment of elementary industrial commercial, and agricultural schools, ^hich seek to assist 
the intellecltial and vocational training of working men or persons of the middle class. Sec 
on this subject the article in our issue ot June-July 1919. 
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aie admitted. During the school year just closed, 19 pupils were registered. 
Of one set of lessons the subjects were: The economic and social im¬ 
portance of co-operation. — Explanation and criticism of the legislation 
connected with it. — Sketch of the organization of the co-operative 
movement in Ital3". — Organization of credit for co-operation. 

In a second set of lessons the following subjects were taken up: — The 
conception of co-operation as a social fact: co-operation in general tends 
to confine itself to a' class. Dijfferent forms of co-operation in different 
countries. Consequence of such differences (of function and form) as 
regards statistics of co-operation : diversity and difficulty of international 
comparisons. — Distributive co-operation lends itself better to inter¬ 
national comparisons and the reason for this. General ideas of distributive 
co-operation. Statistical comparisons between co-operative distributive 
societies in the countries of Europe. Sources of information. — Co-oper¬ 
ation in France. Statistics of co-operation in France. This opportun- 
nity is taken for explaining more clearly the reasons of the diversity of 
the statistics, and of the consequent difficulty of making comparisons. — 
Italian statistics respecting co-operation: official sources and private 
sources or statistics published b}^ the National Eeague of Co-operative 
Societies. Other sources of statistics Sources of information on Italian 
co-operative societies descriptive rather than statistical. Comparative 
examination of the official statistics of 1906 and 1910. 

As the subject for the thesis which they must -write to obtain their 
diploma many of the pupils took questions respecting co-operation, among 
which we moy mention the following : The capital contributed by members 
and that obtained on credit in co-operative distributive societies. How 
best to encourage the investment of small savings in the shares of co-oper¬ 
ative societies instead of in savings deposits in banking institutions. 
The distribution of profits between capital and labour in co-operative 
productive societies. The organization of credit for co-operation. 

The first year of the working of the Section opened with warm support 
from the pupils, and with excellent results. The prospectus for the next 
scholastic year is now being drawn up ; the lessons will be completed by 
\dsits to the principal centres of the co-operative movement, and the pub¬ 
lication of a series of monographs on the principal problems connected 
with co-operation will be commenced. 


§ 3. The work or the “ istituto nazionaee deeca mutxtaeita aoraria 

IN THE TRAININO OP CO-OPERATORS. 

The Istituto Nazionale per la Mutuality. A gratia (Rome) has taken up 
the teaching of co-operation with more ample means and with special 
reference to agricultural co-operation. On 20 Jtme 1919 it formed a 
-section soldy with this object. It proposes : 

(a) by means of special teaching in public schools and of special 
temporary courses to diffuse a knowledge of mutual insurance, co-operation, 
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rural hygiene, and the laws of social thrift, and more particularly, to 
produce trained persons capable of directing and administering mutual 
agricultural insurance societies, and of promoting the formation of such 
societies; 

(^>) to train persons for assisting in agricultural associations in 
the application of rules for the prevention of disease in men and animals, 
and accidents in agricultural labour; 

{c) propaganda for the encouragement of social thrift. 

The funds are subscribed by different bodies, either in the form of 
scholarships for those attending the courses, or as contributions towards 
the expenses of teaching. 

In 1919, 1920 and 1921, the section arranged two different kinds 
of course, one lasting ten days, the other thirty days. Preference was 
given to the shorter courses of ten days. 

The Institution has found by experience that the greatest ejficiency 
may be attained by adopting the following fundamental principles : 

I. Short duration of the course: this ensures the attendance of 
a larger number of persons, as it' does not keep them too long absent 
from their normal occupations; 

a. Specialization of teaching; instead of general lessons illustrat¬ 
ing the various forms of co-operation and of agricultural mutual insurance 
societies, it is to be preferred that each course should illustrate one type 
of co-operative or mutual society, supplying all needful information on 
the >subject. Thus at the end of the lessons, the pupils are in a position 
to form and to manage that kind of society which they have been studying 

3. lyessons alternating with free discussions, in which the teacher 
should answer any question addressed to him by his pupils. 

To give an idea of the importance of the short courses we reproduce 
here the programme of one specially devoted to explaining the mutual 
insurance of cattle: Co-operation and agricultural mutual insurance (a 
general view of the co-operative and mutual insurance movement in the 
country). Mutual live stock insurance societies (the legal constitution 
of mutual insurance societies — regulations for obtaining legal recognition 
of such societies and of their federations — organization and working). 
Provincial federations for live stock insurance (organization and working). 
Mutual live stock insurance societies (detailed study of the rules with dis¬ 
cussion). The system of management of a mutual live stock insurance 
society (examination of the registers necessary). Practical exercises 
in the syrstems of management of a mutual live stock insurance society 
(opening of books and management of a mutual society according to models). 
Mutual live stock insurance societies and their financial methods. Re¬ 
insurance. 

In 1920 in different provinces i6 courses of lo days’ duration were 
held on various forms of co-operation and mutual insurance. They were 
attended by 831 pupils, who may’ be thits classified according to their oc¬ 
cupations : 
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agriculturists .203 

teachers.17^ 

veterinary surgeons.117 

secretaries of co-operative societies. qS 

land surveyors. 47 

organizers. 38 * 

students . 35 

insurance agents. 28 

employes. 23 

communal secretaries . 17 

priests. 17 

law5"ers . 13 

accountants. ii 

tradesmen. 8 

school inspectors. 4 

licentiates of industrial schools. i 


It should be observed that by a decision of the Management Committee 
a number of scholarships was placed at the disposal of students nominated 
by organizations of agricultural labourers. 

Besides the shorter courses there were monthly courses with a wider 
range of instruction. 

A monthly course ending 30 September last was held in Rome (i) 
to bring the following subjects before pupils coming from different districts: 

ly^slation on co-operative societies in general and agricultural 
mutual insurance societies in particular, compared, — Co-operation in the 
principal countries of Europe and America. — Co-operation in general 
and agricultural mutual insurance in Italy (co-operation for distribution, 
production, and labour, for rural credit. Catholic and non-confessional, 
for purchase and sale). — Agricultural mutual insurance societies in Italy 
and their federations. — Federations of co-operative societies abroad 
and in Italy. This course, intended for persons already holding diplomas 
and for heads of organizations, or prominent representatives of the various 
branches of the movement, gave the students a complete picture of the 
principles and practice of co-operation. 

While experience has shown that short courses, devoted exclusively 
to the illustration of one type of co-operative society or mutual insurance 
society are most useful, the same cannot be said of courses lasting one month 
which are too short for the complete training of managers of co-oper¬ 
ative societies. 


z) The ccmise was inaugurated by Euigl Euzzatti with a masterly speech published 
in the Nuova Atitnlogiaf Rome, i October X92X, No. 1x89. 
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For this reason the IsHtuto Nazionale della Mutualitd Agraria took 
the initiative — already put into execution — in founding a Free Co¬ 
operative University {University Libera della Cooperazione) the object 
of which is the “ training of persons capable of managing and administer¬ 
ing co-operative societies, and of diffusing the principles of co-operation 
and agricultural mutual insurance." 

The University, of which Uuigi Uuzzatti is President, wiE hold six 
months’ courses every year. Art 24 of its bye-laws is worthy of notice, 
because it gives an exact idea of the spirit animatiDg the new institution. 
It says : " Since the school should correspond with realities, representa¬ 
tives of the various political tendencies affecting co-operation wiE be caEed 
upon to explain objectively the technical reasons for their attitude, and 
to describe the actual conation of the respective organizations. ’’ During 
the school year lectures wiE also be given on the laws relating to social 
insurance. 

The University, which wiE be legaEy recognized, was formed with 
the coEaboration of the Commune of Rome, the Opera Nazionale per i 
CombattenU, and the Ministries of Labour, of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
and of Public Instruction. Provincial administrations, communes, sav¬ 
ings-banks and co-operative societies have promised to contribute. 

Thus we see that Italy is organizing the teaching of co-operation with 
practical purposes, with the conviction tiat while the co-operative societies 
ought to be managed by trustworthy men, it is necessary also that these 
men should know perfectly whatever it is essential to know in order 
fuEy to develop the institutions entrusted to them. 

§ 4. The proposed appointment of itinerant instructors 

IN CO-OPERATION. 

This short account of the steps taken in Italy with regard to co-oper- 
ative teaching would be incomplete if we did not point out how in the 
BiE for the reform of the legislation on co-operative societies (No. 999) 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies at its sitting of 22 November 
1922 by the Minister of Labour and Social Thrift (Labriola) there was 
a plan for the institution of four groups of itinerant instructors in co¬ 
operation, with head-quarters respectively at Rome, Palermo, Bologna 
and Turin, to teach the foEowing subjects : [a) the principles of economic 
science applied to co-operation; (6) the technology of co-operation in its 
various forms ; (c) the elements of book-keeping and banking as applied 
to co-operation. 

These courses were to last two months. Each group of itinerant in¬ 
structors was tc consist of one professor and two assistants selected by 
competition from among those who cotald in any way show that 1;hey had 
the requisite qualifications for teaching the theory and practice of co¬ 
operation and of book-keeping as applied to it The Government, in pro¬ 
posing these " institutions for instruction in co-operation," was animated 
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by the desire to obviate dangers arising from “ impronzation, want of 
training and experience in the great mass of co-operators, causes of fail¬ 
ure and waste of stength which cannot but have a aeleteiious eflect on 
the general economy of the country 

Nor should it be forgotten that in June 1908 the Superioi Council 
of Labour and the Council of Thrift approved a Bill for the appointment 
of special itinerant instructois who, under the control of the Ministry cf 
Agriculture, should in various ways carry on an active propaganda for 
thrift in general (i). This proposal, for various reasons, could not be 
carried out, but in the agricultural budget a sufficient sum was set apart 
‘*to promote and assist efforts made for the encouragement of thrift 
by means of itinerant instruction, lectures and other methods of propa¬ 
ganda. ” 

This sum, divided by the Government among the National League 
of Co-operative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, 
the Humanitarian Society of Milan and the National Committee of Agri¬ 
cultural Mutual Insurance, facilitated the formation by these bodies 
of the first groups of itinerant instructors, three of which were formed 
in IVIilan, with the following programme corresponding with that already 
approved in .1908 by the Superior Councils of Labour and of Thrift: 

(а) to carry on an active propaganda for the promotion of provident 
institutions in their various forms (mutual insurance, co-operation, sav¬ 
ing, insurance); 

(б) to explain the rules for the formation and successful working 
of such institutions; 

(c) to facilitate them in starting work and in their practical working, 
pro^dding also for necessary supervision ; 

{(Tl to calculate in advance the charges falling upon the societies 
and the corresponding receipts ; 

(e) to popularize the hygiene of labour, and social legislation in 
gereral. 

The means of giving effect to this programme were: oral propaganda, 
publications judiciously distributed, special lessons to candidates for the 
post of masters in elementary schools, and of communal secretaries, prize 
competitions, and other forms of encouragement for the best institution's. 

The appointment of these instructors is an important precedent for 
the institutions above described, and deserves mention for the zealous 
and useful activity shown by the instructors in propaganda and in the 
teaching of mutual insurarce and co-operation. 


(i) See on this subject our issue of January 1912, page 150. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORIMATION 

relating to co-operation and association. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

DISTRICT AGRICUDTURAD CREDIT SOCIETIES IN BOHEMIA IN 1919. ~ Rapports 
DB L’OpPICB DE STATCSTIQUE DE LA RApUBLIQUB TCBCfeCOSLOVAQUE. Prague, 1031, No. 10. 

Besides the Raffeisen Societies, there are found in Bohemia, under 
the title of District Agricultural Credit Societies, independent agricultural 
credit associations the primary object of which is to supply farmers with 
the credit required for working their holdings (i). On 31 December 1919, 
there were r66 of these, with 252,244 members. The share capital amount¬ 
ed to 18,688,000 crowns, and in addition the associations had reserve funds 
amounting to 14,834,000 crowns, savings deposits amounting to 807,782,000 
crowns and deposits on current account amounting to 21,427,000 crowrs. 
The loans granted during 1919 totalled 213,308,000 crowns, maae up 
as follows: 


Loans on personal security (acceptance of bills, etc.) 97,366,000 crowns 

Mortgage loans.24,043,000 

Loans on the security of articles pledged or of mort¬ 
gages gi-ven by third parties.34,219,000 » 

Loans to communal authorities.13,747,000 » 

Loans to co-operative agricultural societies . . . • 43,933,000 » 


Repayments effected during the same year aniounted to 32,747,000 
crowns. 

On 31 December 1919, the loans outstahding were thus divided: 


Loans on personal security.63,164,000 crowns 

Mortgage loans .86,035,000 » 

Loans on the security of articles i^ledged or of mort¬ 
gages given by third parties.18,755,000 » 

Loans to commun^ authorities.29,966,000 » 

Loans to co-operative agricultural societies.13,342,000 » 


311,262,000 crowns 

The interest paid on the share capital ‘did not exceed 2.03 per cent. 
In 1918 it was 1.35 per cent., in 1917 3.36 per cent., in 1916 3.29 per cent., 
in 1915 and 1914 3.55 per cent., and in 1913 3.99 per cent. 

The confidence placed in the District i^cultural Credit Societies 

(i) For more detailed information regarding these institutions see the IrUematiojwl 
Raview of Agricultural Economics of August-September 1921, page 400 and of October 1931, 
page 480. 
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is proved by the continuous inaease in the amount of the deposits made. 
These have risen from 232,405,000 crowns in 1913 to 243,392,000 crowns 
in 1914,287,875,000 crowns in 1913,356,314000 crowns in 1916,48o,839,o<w 
crowns in 1917, 720,392,000 crowns in 1918, 829,209,000 crowns in 
1919, although the rate of interest paid on deposits remains very low. 
This rate varies from 0.25 per cent, to 4.25 per cent,, and of the 
807,782,000 crowns entered in the deposit-books rates of interest be¬ 
tween 0.25 per cent and 2 per cent, were paid on 620,764,000 crowns, be¬ 
tween 2 and 3 per cent, on 167,109,000 crowns and between 3 and 4 per 
cent on 19,909,000 crowns. 


PINI^AND 

THE CO-OPBRATn’E MOVOHiNT IN 1919 (i) — Andlls\arks^mheten 1 Pinl\nd 
1919, I OG II PellprvosXIX Arsbog {Co-operation in Ftnland in 1919, I ut d JI ii)th 
Yt,ai Book of the Societv ** PJlero **) Ilcisingtors, Sallskapcl Pellcivo, 1921 

Between 1918 and 1919 the number of co-operative societies in Fin¬ 
land increased from 2,991 to 3,138. AH kinds of society showed an increase, 
the distributive societies increased from 689 to 740, the dairy societies from 
494 to 496, the credit societies from 708 to 714, the societies for the ioint 
use of agricultural machines from 295 to 303, the societies for the working 
of peat bog^ from 172 to 181 and other co-operative societies from 633 
to 704. 

As is well known, a large number of the co-operative societies are 
afloliated to the society " PeUervo. To this federation belonged in 1919, 
497 co-operative societies and miscellaneous societies, as compared with 
464 in 1918. These 497 co-operative societies and miscdlaneous societies 
were thus classified: co-operative distributive societies 102 (76 in 1918), 
dairy societies 120 (116 in 1918); credit societies 182 (176 in 1918); 
miscellaneous societies 89 (92 in 1918). 

. It will be seen from these %ures that the part played by the 
“ PellervoSociety in the country steadily increases. Out of 100 co¬ 
operative societies in Finland, 13 are affiliated to the Pellervo" 
Societ3^ whereas the proportion was only 12.5 per cent, in 1918 and 11.6 
per cent, in IQ17 ; of the co-operative distributive societies 13.7 per cent 
were affiliated to the “ Pellervo ” Society, as compared with ii.i per 
cent, in 1918 and 9 per cent in 1917; of the credit societies, 25.5 per 
cent, as compared with 24.9 jn 1918 and 24.2 in 1917. 

We may add that the courses of instruction in co-operation which it 
gives through the medium of the Andelsinistiiut (Institute for Co-operation) 
were attended by a larger number of pupils than in 1918. In the course 
on distributive co-operation there were 35 pupils, as compared with 44 


(i) For previous years see our issues of September 1911, September and October 1915, 
May and July 1920. 
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in 1918 ; in the course on co-operative dairy societies, there were 18 pupils 
whereas in 1918 there were none. Moreover four local courses were given, 
while no such courses were given in 19x8. 

We now give some figures relating to the work of the co-operative 
dairy sodetLes, the co-operative credit sodeties, and the central co-opera¬ 
tive sodeties for purchase and sale. 

A. Co-operaiive Dairy Sodeties. — As we have seen the total num¬ 
ber of these sodeties increased from 494 in 19x8 to 496 in 1919; the 
number of sodeties which funtished returns of thdr membership rose 
from 328 to 344; the number of members, on the other hand, diminished 
from 41,584 in 1918 to 41,540 in 1919. The value of the shares, the sup¬ 
plementary contributiorrs, and the liability of members remained, generally 
speaking, unchanged. 

Nor is there much difference in the number of cows possessed by the 
members. While in 1918 the members of 328 dairies possessed in all 
264,698 cows, an average of 6.4 per member, the 344 co-operative sode¬ 
ties which furnished returns possesssed 267,940 cows in 1919, an avemge 
of 6.5 per member. In 1918 for 317 dairies there were 15,159 members 
who had fewer than 4 cows, 20,516 had from 4 to 15 cows, 2,971 had more 
than 15; in 1919 the retentive figures were 338, 15,067; 21,945, and 
3084. 

The co-operative dairies in Finland generally receive whole milk from 
thdr members, but in districts where the population is very sparse, those 
peasants who have to go long distances before reaching the dairy — in 
some cases as far as 45 kilometres — possess separators, and carry only 
the cream (in some cases the cheese also) to the head-quarters of the sodety. 
Among the 387 (1918:371) sodeties which furnished returns on this subject 
260 (1918: 248) reedved milk from thdr members, 87 (1918: 88) both milk 
and cream, 40 (1918: 35) cream only. The total quantity of milk sort 
to 301 (1918 : 307) dairies was 77,298,330 kilogrammes (1918: 160,965,383), 
with a dady average per sodety of 2,301 (1918: 2,229) and an average per 
cow during the year of 731 (1918; 703). The dairies which reedved 
produce exdusivdy from their members were 107 in number (1918: in), 
those which teedve produce also from non-members, 194 (1918: 195). 
As to dairy machinery, 363 sodeties (1918: 363) possessed separators, and 
36 (1918 : 33) had refrigerators. In 272 sodeties {1918 : 276) out of 407 
(1918: 406) steam was the motive force used: in 6 (1918: 5) dectridty, 
in 8 {1918: 7) steam and dectridty, in 10 (1918; 9) water power, in 3 (1918: 
2) steam and water power, in 53 (1918: 48) animal traction, in 55 (1918:52) 
manual labour. In 266 dairies out of 366 {1918: 258 out of 345) the 
milk is pasteurized. Of 177,298,330 (1918: 160,965,383) kil(^;rammes 
of milk reedved by 301 {1918: 307) dairies. 147,741,899 (1918: 
130,643,654) were utilized in butter making, 6,555,525 (1918: 5.579>279) 
for cheese-making, 330,043 {19x8: 369,684) for pa3mieits in Hnd, and 
22,670,863 {1918: 24,381,766) were sold. The quantity of batter made 
was 6,182,260 (1918: 6,750,005) kilogrammes, and that of cheese, 560,700 
(1918: 395,366) Idk^pammes, 
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B. Co-operative Creiit Societies. — The number of co-operative credit 
societies increased by about 50 per cent, between 1913 and 1918, but 
in 1919 the percentage of increase diminished somewhat considerably. 
In 1918 there were 708 credit societies; in 1919 there were 714. 

The purposes for which loans were granted by these societies is shown 
in the following table. 


Number, Amount, Periods and Purposes of Loans 
Granted by the Local Credit Sod^ies. 



Number 

Total ' 
amount 
of 1 

loans 1 
in 

taonsands 

of 

marks 

Number of loans 
granted for 



Purpose 



Yearfe 

of 

lOcBS 

one 

yeai 

or 

less 

moie 
tlianone 
yearandi 
Icsstban' 
three , 

more 
than 
three I 
years 

1 1 

Impro- jehase of | 

vement agricul- 
of tural 

holdingb requis¬ 
ites 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

cattle 

Build- 

mgs 

Other 

objects 

IQI3 

iy.b92 

3.-269 

3 , 9^5 

11,058 

4.031 

8,151 

3,910 

3.240 

3 , 69 ? 

2,241 

1914 

34,877 

^ ^35 

4.147 

13 ,“97 

5,133 

10,973 

4.581 

2,595 

5,133, 

2.596 

1915 

37,464 

4.132 

6,189 

15,381 

3,894 

12,833 

6,0911 

3,663 

4.621' 

3 680 

IOIt> 

3 o,jr 5 

4 743 

4.415 

10,236 

5,734 

9,19 j 

3,624! 

3.501 

2,914 

3,067 

1917 

Ti,So9 

•<.583 

2,66y 

5,671 

3.466 

4,796 

1,834 

1,847' 

> 2,17 

2,184 

191b 

10,122 

5,569 

2,158 

4,757 

3.337 

4,361 

1.5041 

• 1,397 

1.077, 

2,063 

iyi 9 

14,874 

11,913 

3,500 

7,098 

4.376 

4,184 

3,7141 

1.854 

2,167 

2,850 


In 1919, 591 local credit societies received advances from the Central 
Credit Institute, as compared with 606 in 1918 These banks contained 
28,873 members. The total share capital was 1,188,063 marks and the 
aggregate reserve funds 742,739 marks. They had, moreover, deposits 
amounting to 6,947,383 marks. The credits applied for to the Central 
Institute amounted, in the course of the year, to 28,442,842 marks, but 
the credits opened only amounted to 17,086,570 marks, an average of 
28,911 marks per society, and the sums actually advanced to 11,761,068 
marks per society or 19,900 marks per society. The sum*? advanced were 
thus 68.8 per cent of the credits opened. 

C Central Co-operative Societies tor Purchase and Sale. — There are 
in Finland three large central co-operative societies for purchase and sale : 
the *' Valio " Central Co-operative Society for the Expoit of Butter, the 
the “ H ankkij a ” Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Requi¬ 
sites, and the I^abor Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase 
of Requisites. 

The first of these societies has not exported butter since 1916, but it 
continues to do an important business in the country itself. In 1919 there 
were 292 dairy societies afiBliated to it, as compared with 284 in 1918, 
and it handled 34,364 quintals of butter (28,942 in 1918). It also sdds 
other produce; in 1919 it sold 235,383 kilogrammes of cheese, 395,016 
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^s, 7,932,000 litres of milk, 97,800 litres of cream, and r, 100,000 litres 
of whey. 

The sales amotmted to 105,000,086 marks as compared with 64,550,220 
marks in 1918, and the net profits to 1,292,752 marks (1,030,579 in 1918). 

As to the two central co-operative societies for the purch^ of requi¬ 
sites, the “ Hankkija ** Society had 1,286 affiliated societies, as compared 
with 1,240 in 1918 ; of these 910 were co-operative distributive societies, 
as compared with 862 in 1918. It sold goods to the value of 156,456,401 
marks, as compared with 78,318,021 marks in 1918, 

The progress of the “ Ivabor Soaety was not less satisfactory. It 
contained, on 31 December 1919, 1,149 members, as compared with 1,015 
in 1918. the members included 165 local societies (as in 1918) and 984 
farmers, as compared with 871 in 1918. The sales amounted iu 1919 
to 66,576,786 marks, as compared wili 25,847,570 marks in 1918, an in¬ 
crease of about 160 per cent, as compared with 56 per cent, in 1918. 
Amongst the goods sold, we may note 8,625,094 kilogrammes of feeding 
stuffs to the value of 14,071,948 marks, 5,918,511 kilogrammes of seedls 
and grain to the value of 15,188,864 marks ; 4,702,547 kilogrammes of 
fertilizers to the value of 4,700,860 marks; machines to the value of 
6,912,822 marks; manufactured products and groceries to the value of 
16,361,679 marks; miscellaneous goods to the vilue of 9,340,605 marks. 
The net profits for the ^’^ear 1919 were 598,075 marks, as compared with 
605,186 marks in 1918 


GERIMANY 


THE GERMAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS — Duuhcht Landmihchafthclu, Gcnos^tn 
scliafhpn^s No 18, Beiliti, 30 Septeinbei 1931 

The annual congress convened by the National Federation of German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Reichsveband der deidschen landwirt^ 
schaftlichen Genossensdhaften) took place this year at Dubeck on 15 and 16 
September. 

At the beginning of the congress a report was presented on the de¬ 
velopment of agricultural co-operation in Schleswig-Holstein. 

The co-operative movement began to develop in the northern frontier 
province later than in other parts of Germany, because there usury and 
other forms oi exploitation which drove small cultivators to organize were 
little known. Co-operative societies found the most propitious soil in the 
so called Geestdtsirikte, where small agricultural holdings predominate. 
In the east large properties are very common, with a system of temporary 
letting which is unknown in other parts of the country. But the tenants 
are often disinchned to meet their landlord in co-operative societies, fear¬ 
ing to let him know their affairs Consequently the number of co-oper¬ 
ative societies in the eastern districts is very small. The total number 
of co-operative societies is 843, and of these most are co-operative credit 
societies: nest come those for the purchase of requisites. Although stock- 
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breeding and dairying are the chief blanches of the agricultural activity 
of the countiy, yet the co-operative sale of milk and its products is almost 
unknown. Every attempt to encourage it has hitherto failed. Nearly 
all the agricultural co-operative societies of Schleswig-Holstein are united 
in a Federation. 

Nest came the report on the condition of agricultural co-operation 
for the whole of Germany during the last year. On i June 1921 there were 
in the country in round numbers 45,000 co-operative societies of which 
33>635 were agricultural. Of these 21,932 belong to the National Fed¬ 
eration, which with a total of 2,500,000 members is one of the largest 
agricultural organizatioas in existence. The credit organization of the 
Federation, to which are affiliated 25 central banks, showed in the year in 
question a total business (incomings and outgoings) to the amount of 
134,000,000,000 marks. In the goods branci, for the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce, the total business done was 2,795,000,000 
marks, as compared with 780,000,000 marks in the preceding year. With 
regard to co-operative dairy societies, an increase has been observed for 
the first lime in four years. The owned capital incxeased during the cur¬ 
rent year in nearly all the co-operative societies, owing to the propaganda 
carried on by the National Federation; nevertheless it is not yet considered 
sufficient to meet future requirements. Under these circumstances the Cen¬ 
tral Banks desire to enter into closer relations with the Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank of Prussia. 

The general discussion culminated in the conclusion that agricultural 
co-operation, being a purely economic organization, should keep dear of 
all parties. The efEorts of the co-operative movement in Germany tend 
to draw the producer and the consumer doser together through the direct 
exchange of produce by means the co-opeiative system, thus contributing 
to eliminate the economic opposition between town and country. 

Stuttgart was sdected as the place at which the Congress of the 
National Federation will be held in 1922. 

ITAI^Y. 

I. the; recent provisions RnOARDINO the; NATIONAI, CREDIT INSTITUTE 

FOR CO-OPERATION AND ITS WORK IN 1930. — ISTmiTO Nazionale D 1 Crkdito, 

PER LA COOPERAZIONB * ASSBACBLBA QSKBRAXX ORPINARIA DEI PARTBCIPANTl TESTUXA 317 

Roma il 30 marzo 1931. Aitno settimo. Rome, 1931. — I^ge 7 apsjlb 1931, n. 456 

CONCERNBNTB PROWEDiaTONTI PER LUsnXUTO NAZIONALB D 1 CRBDITO PER LA COOPERA- 

RAZioNE. GaxseUa UffictiOc del JRcgno d*Iiaka, No. 94. Rome, 3 April 1921. — Reoio eb- 

CRBTO 31 LUGUO 1Q2I, N, 1073 CHE RECA PROVVEDIME 27 n PER L^ISTIXUTO PRKDETTO. 

GasscUa U^ialc del Regno d*Italia, No. 192. Rome, 13 August 1921. 

In recent years the co-operative movement in Italy has made re¬ 
markable progress. On 15 July 1920, according to offidal statistics (i) 
there were in fact in the kingdom 15,099 co-operative sodeties legally 

(z) See BoUetiino del Lavoro e della Previdenta Soriale, published by the lAiiiistry of 
I<abonr and Social Thrift, No. 5. Rome, May 1921. 
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constituted, and between i6 July 1920 and 31 March 1921, 4,411 others 
were formed, making a total of 19,510 societies. In proportion to the 
increase in their number was the increase in their business. It therefore 
became an urgent necessity to provide for the financial requirements 
of the co-operative societies, and by a I/aw of 7 April 1921, No. 456, the 
capital of the National Credit Institute for Co-operation, by which they 
are financed, was raised by pa3rments made by the State, to 200,000,000 
liras. Including the two sums appropriated for the Building Section 
and the I,and Section, the capital will reach a total of 300,000,000 
liras. By means of this it will be i>ossible to carry out a programme of 
financial assistance, corresponding to the new requirements of the co-oper¬ 
ative movement, which in the post-war national economy has assumed 
a most important function, taking a leading part in the economic recon¬ 
struction of the country. Subsequently by the Decree of 31 July 1921, 
No. 1,073, the composition of the committee of management of the Institute 
was modified. It will now contain 15 members, five of whom will be appoint¬ 
ed by the Ministries of Dabour, of Industry and Commerce and of Agri¬ 
culture, one foi each, and two by the Treasury, from among their respect¬ 
ive ofiBdals; five designated by members, and five representing the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. Reserving for another occasion the explanation of the 
new regulations to be given to the Institute by a provision of the same 
Decree in place of those now in force in virtue of the Royal Decree of 15 
August 1913, No. 1140, the lieutenancy Decree of 7 March 1918, No. 369 
and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920, No. 337, we here give some par¬ 
ticulars respecting its work in 1920, 

Co-operation for Production and Labour. — In that year -- the seventh 
from the foundation of the Institute — on the security of 656 agreements 
for the assignment of orders to pay issued by public administrations, 
loans to the total amount of 142,470,124 liras were granted to 380 consortia 
and co-operative societies for works representing in all more than 
218,000,000 liras. If to the new agreements be added those previously 
concluded, and still in force on 31 December 1920, we obtain a total of 
i>505 agreements with 1,034 clients assigning orders to pay amounting 
to 390,329,530 liras as security for loans of 206,443,541 liras granted. 
The co-operative activity in Venetia was remarkable: of works of a total 
value of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages entrusted to 
private and public bodies, works to the value of 200,000,000 liras were 
entrusted to co-operative societies and their consortia. 

From information collected it appears that at the dose of 1920, 
the co-operative labour sodeties and their consortia financed by the In¬ 
stitute numbered 1,621, contained 286,000 members, and had capital and 
reserve funds amounting to 30,000,000 liras. 

They had work in progress under contract with the State, with com¬ 
munes, with provinces, and with private ];)ersons, to the value of more than 
670,000,000 liras, they possessed plant and materials to the value of about 
230,000,000 liras, and had paid more than 216,000,000 liras in wages. 

The Institute, wishing to increase labour co-operation in the south 
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of Italy subscribed 500,000 liras to the foundation of the '' Institute 
for Public Works in the Southern Provinces,'' and encouraged the under¬ 
takings of the Opera Nazionale per i Comhattenti. 

To enable the co-operative labour societies in the Venetian pronnces, 
to obtain credit more easily, it obtained an advance of 30 millions from the 
Federal Institute of Credit for the Restoration of Venetia. On the other 
hand, the banks of emission were authorized by a Law of 26 September 
1920, No. 1,495, to discount up to 100,000,000 liras, bills guaranteed by 
the assignment of orders to pay issued by public administrations in respect 
of contracts. 

Co-operative Distributive Societies. — These societies have been fin¬ 
anced to the extent of upwards of 80,000,000 liras, of which 57»50o»ooo 
liras were advanced to societies in North Italy, 10,000,000 liras to socie¬ 
ties in Central Italy, and 12,500,000 liras to societies in South Italy. 

Co-operative Land-holding Societies. — These societies were granted 
loans to the amount of more than 56,500,000 liras, of which more 
45,500,000 liras were granted to societies in North Italy, 9,500,000 liras 
to societies in Central Italy, and 1,258,200 liras to societies in South 
Holy. Credit was granted to 820 societies with 137,000 members, having 
the management of 100,000 hectares of land, 15,000 of which were their 
own property, and to 22 imiversitd agrxrie with 185,000 members, 
cultivating 121,000 hectares of land. 

In the province of Ravenna the co-operative societies taken together 
possess more than 12,000 hectares of land; in the province of Reggio about 
1,000 hectares; in Venetia about 1,000 hectares, and an equal amount 
in the province of Parma. Considerable purchases were made in Pied¬ 
mont, Lombardy, and the provinces of Bologna and Ferrara, in .\pulia, 
Calabria, and other parts of Italy either to form large holdings to be managed 
directly by the societies or to be divided into small holdings. By forming 
federal bodies by which to strengthen themselves, such as the Consortium 
of Co-operative Land-holding Societies in Bologna, the Agricultural 
Technical Deportment of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation, the 
Agricultural Interprovincial Federation of Milan, and the Federation of 
the imiversitd agrarie of .Latium, the co-operative societies and the 
mivcrsitd agrarie have now secured for their own advantage the continual 
and ef 5 cacious technical and administrative assistance required for the 
management of their land. 

By a Decree of 23 April 1920, No. 516, a Land and Agricultural Credit 
Section was formed at the National Credit Institute for Co-operation for 
giving credit b}*- means of loans for the management and cultivation of 
land, loans for improvements and mortgage loans to imiversitd agrarie 
and to co-operative societies or other legally recognized associations of 
agricultural labourers. 

The Section possesses an initial capital of 50,000,000 liras half of 
which is a special contribution from the State, which has also granted 
to it advances of 50,000,000 liras. 

The Institute carries on other branches of work to which we cannot 
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now refer, and it has initiated special undertakings, among which ar^ those 
respecting the School of Co-operators, the OfiScies for the Inspection of 
Co-operative Societies, etc. 


*!« 

a. THE WORK OF THE “ ISTITUTO DI CRFDITO PL^R COOPERATIVE ” IN 1920. 

— ISTITUTO DI CREDITO PER LE COOPERATIVE. RELAZIONE E BILANCIO APPROVATI DAL- 

l’assemblea deoli azio.visti del 14 APRILS 1021 XVI ESERCKio. Milan, 1921. 

The year 1920 was the i6th working year of the Istiiuto di credito 'per 
le cooperative as it was formed at Milan, on the initiative of the Human¬ 
itarian Society, in 1904. It is one of the oldest organizations of which 
the special object is to provide credit for co-operative societies. 

The total bUvSiness done (inc<‘mings and outgoings), which amounted 
to 370,000,000 liras in 1918 and to 700,000,000 liras in 1919, rose to 
Ii328,I34,4o 8 liras in 1920. The total of cash receipts and expenditure 
rose from about 80,000,000 Htas in 1918 to 160,000,000 liras in 1919 and 
to 391,074,970 liras in 1920. The total value of the bills discounted, 
which amounted to about 65,000,000 liras in 1919, rose in 1920 to 
114,97^,785 liras, which were thus di\nded: 


Co-operative societies for production and 

labour. 58,615,862 hras 

Co-operative distributive societies. 28,488.526 » 

Agricultural co-operative societies .... 7>55o,99C) » 

Co-operative building societies. 3,734,100 »> 

Co-operative credit societies. 243,000 » 

IMisceUanaius co-operative societies and in¬ 
dividuals . 1^,342,307 » 


. Total . , . 114,974,785 liras 

The modest financial resources of this institution, which included on 
31 December 1920 share capital amounting to i,(>24,500 liras imd reserves 
to the amount of 489,308 liras, were supplemented b^’- the liberal support 
of stronger institutions Jind by the growing confidence of the depositors; 
the vaiioUvS classes of deposits, which amoimted to aboxit 3,500,000 liras 
in 1918, rovse to about 5,000,000 liras in 1919 and to 8,733,796 liras at the 
end of 1920. 

But though the business done in the course of the year under review 
was large, the profits realized were small. Tn fact, they only amounted 
to 70,697 liras. It was necessary, in order to carry on the business, to 
rediscount a large proportion of the bills discounted, and this almost 
completely absorbed the profilts of the year. To overcome this difficulty 
it was seen that it would be necessarj’’ to increase the financial resources 
of the in.^titution. For this puii)ose the Committee has recenth^ appealed 
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to the members to assist in strengthening the institiition, and by a resol¬ 
ution passed at an extraordinary gener^ meeting held on 15 November 
last the share capital was increased to 5,250,000 liras (i). 


« * 

3. THE XATIOXAI, BANK OF ITALIAN RURAI, BANKS. — Kelazionk per il igso 
DEL CONSIGLIO DI A&IMINISTRAZIONB E DEI SINDACl ALL’A<^SEMBLEA OENBRALE ORDINARIA 
DEI soci IN Roma (24 marzo 1921). Rome, 1921. 

This Bank was formed in 1915 for the purpose of granting loans for 
ordinary agricultural operations through the medium of rural banks and 
of societies composed of small farmers. By its enlightened management 
it has fully achieved the various objects which it has in view, amongst 
which was that of exercizing a moderating influence; to do this, it had 
to discount bills at the lowest possible rates, whidi it succeeded in doing 
by reducing its management expenses to a minimum. The development 
of this institution may be seen from the following figures which we extract 
from the latest published report. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in 1920 was 10,789,792 liras, 
an increase of more than 3,500,000 liras on the total of the previous year. 

In the past six years the total amount of the loans granted by the 
Bank was as follows : 


1915 . 948,829 liras 

1916 . 2,690,4x1 » 

1917 . 3,096,067 » 

1918 . 4,914,493 » 

1919 . 7,265,822 •> 

1920 .10,789,792 # 


Total . . . 29,704,414 liras 

On 31 December 1920 the deposits amounted to 2,018,818 liras, an 
increase of 174,952 liras over the total in 1919. 

As the report shows, the increase would have been greater if, during 
the last months of 1920, the agricultural societies, which are amongst 
the largest depositors, had not been obliged to pay larger sums than in 
the previous year for the purchase of sulphate of copper, superpho^hate, 
and other agricultural requisites. 

The share capital rose from 123,500 liras on 31 December 1919, to 
^74,500 at the end of 1920, an increase of 51,000 litas due for the 
most part to additional shares subscribed for by existing shareholders 


z) See La Cooperazione iialianaf No. Z479. i8 Novctuber 192X.* 
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SWBDEN. 

CO OPERATIVE DAIRIES IX 1919 — MrjEWHANTERiNG A* 1919 av Kwot. Sxahs- 
TiKA Chi^tralbyrAn (JJIndustrie laiUtrc m 1919, pcut le Bureau Ctniral de Stathstiqui) 
Stockholm, 1031 

Swedish dairies are of four different kinds. The co-operative dairies 
are associations of milk producers for the utilization of the milk of 
their cows, and sometimes also of that supplied by other producers, as 
well as for the sale of dairy produce for the common benefit of the members. 
Farm dairies are those in which the milk comes exclusively or for the most 
part from the proprietor's own farms. Purchasmg dairies handle milk and 
cream bought from producers. Intermediate between these two last 
categories there are the fafm and purchasing dames which handle milk 
from the proprietor's own cows but to a greater extent milk purchased 
from other producers Table I shows the number of dairies of different 
kinds divided between the country and the towns in 1919, and the total 
number of these dairies in each year suice 1913. 

TabI/I5 I — Division of Dames between the Country and the Towns. 



Country 

Town^ 


Co-opeiativeb dames , 

470 


532 

Tarm daincb 

230 

— 

•230 

Farm and purdiabing dames 

1 133 

1 

1 

134 

Purchasmg dames . 

' 500 

54 

554 

Total 1919 . , 

i»339 

111 

1,450 

1918 

1.417 

78 

1,495 

» 1017 

1,652 

no 

1.762 

» 1916 

1.587 

111 ' 

1,698 

» 1915 • 

1.554 

109 

1,663 

» r9if . . . 

, i.5ax ' 

106 

1,627 

»* 1913 . . . 

! 1.537 

113 

1,650 

The number of milk suppliers to the dairies was 

87,629 of whom 

j j <_ 


59,136 supplied milk to co-operative dairies, and 29,493 other dairies. 

The quantity and the value of the milk and cream supplied to the 
dairies are shown in Table II (page 662). 

The average price per kilogramme of milk was 32*2 ore in the co- 
op^tive dairies, and 33.7 ore in other dairies. The reason of the infer¬ 
iority of the price in the co-operative dairies is that they often return to 
the suppliers, gratis or at a small price, the skimmed milk and the 
buttermilk 

The quantity and value of all kinds of dairy produce in 191Q are 
shown in Table III [i age 66c). 
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Iabde II. — Produce handled by the Dairies, 

MiUc 




Weight 
m thoub mds 
cf kilos 

Value 1 

m Cl owns 

Weight 
u thoueauds 
oi kilos 

Value 
in cronub 

Cooperative dames . 

' 451.789 

11.5,612,ri6 1 

922 

1,396,223 

Other dailies 

. 

. . 242 r 44 

81,739.92 1 1 

ti 5 | 

927,528 


Total 1919 . 

• • 694.53s 

227.352,588 

1,337 

22323*751 


» 1918 . 

• • 571.113 

158,083,510 1 

1,351 , 

1,740,970 


1917 • 

• • 931.998 

165,305,579' 

1,384 

1.806,355 


1916 

.. 1,121,929 

148,998,068 1 

1,330 

1.037.465 


1915 • 

. i,of 6,586 

I22,a 17,065 

1,227 

910,414 


IQ14 . 

. . 1,238,609 

112,749 732 

1,696 

1,082,800 


1913 • 

. . 1,274,108 

111,669,123 1 

3,198 

2.245,525 

Table in. 

— Quantifies and Value of Produce disposed of by 

the Duines. 




Co-opeiative dairies 1 

Other dairies 

All dairies 



Weigat m| 

Value la Weight m 

Value in 

Weight m 

Value in 



of kilos 

of cro\m^ of kilos 

of crowns' 

of kilos 

cf crowns 

Whole milk sold. . 


118,342 

1 

52,084 

67,977 

27,529 

186,326 

79,613 

Cieam soid . . 

. 

• 13 , 7^7 

25,957 

6,277 

12,36 ^ 

20,024 

38,321 

Butter. 

. . . . 

9,789 

61,612 

2,641 

16,505 

12,433 

78,117 

Whey buttei . 

. . . 

7 

38 

67 

356 

74 

394 

Cheese . . . 

. . 

1,510 

5.798 

6,484 

24,468 

7,994 

30,266 

** IMCesost ” cheese . 

. . . 

2 13 

414 

518 

744 

761 

1,158 

Benvatives of milk 

. . 

— 

— 

608 

1.158 

608 

1,158 

Skimmed milk: 








xetuiued gratis to suppliers 

• 71,970 

3,8851 

2,998 

174 

74,068 

4,o6o 

soM to suppheis 

. . . . 

137 ,&42 

7,375 

34,590 

2,001 

172,^32 

9,376 

sold to others . 


. 48,669 

8,771| 

25,706 

4,162 

74.375 

12,933 

used for feedmg young otock 

478 

24 

6,616 

511 

7,0941 

535 

Buttermilk . 

. . . . 

15,818 

1,157 

3,844 

282 

19,662 

1,439 

Whey. 

. . . . 

7.595 

156 

47,925 

1,019 

55.520I 

i,A 75 

Total 

1919 . . 

— 

167,272! 

— 

91,273 

— 

258,545 


1918 . . 

— 

117.383, 

— 

63,964 

— 

1 181,347 


1917 • . 

— 

122,6 J9 

— 

68,012 

— 

j 190,661 


1916 

— 

112,566 

— 

59,835 

— 

172, pi 


IQ15 • . 

. — 

81.913 

— 

. 59,888 

1 — 

141.801 


1914 . 

— 

75.044 

— 

! 54,137 

— 

129,t8i 


1913 • • 

. — 

73.355 

— 

1 56.484I — 

129,839 
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The direct sale of whole milk is made on a smaller scale in co-oper¬ 
ative dairies than in the others. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of milka nd cream 
supplied to co-operative dairies 256.7 kilogrammes of milk are sold, but 
in the other dairies 275.3 kilogrammes. On this point there is a marked 
difierence between country and town dairies. 

Of these last the chief object is often to sell milk, and they only con¬ 
vert a small part into butter or cheese. For the others on the contrary 
the principal business is to manufacture butter, cheese and other products. 

The sale price per kilogramme of whole milk was on an average 44 
ore in co-operative dairies and 40.5 in the others. The difference between 
the average price per kilogramme of whole milk received and sold, that 
is the gross profit of the dairies, was 11.8 ore in the co-operative dairies and 
6.8 ore in other dairies. 

Butter making was of much greater importance in co-operative dairies 
than in the others; the first produced 21.2 kilogrammes per thousand 
kilogrammes of milk and cream and the others only 10.7 kilogrammes. 
To produce a kilogramme of butter in co-operative dairies required on an 
average 25.6 kilogrammes of whole milk, and in the other dairies 26.1 kilo¬ 
grammes. In all, for the production of butter about 321 millions of 
kilogrammes of whole milk were used. The average price of butter per 
kilogramme was 628 ore. 

With regard to cheese-making 5,404,788 kilogrammes of cheese of the 
first quality were produced 2,227,366 kilogrammes of the w^econd quality 
and 361,807 of the third quality; the prices per kilogramme were respect¬ 
ively 414,321, and 213 ore. The co-operative dairies manufactured 
3.6 kilogrammes of cheese per 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream, the 
other dairies 28.5 kilogrammes. The total consumption of milk for cheese¬ 
making was about 79,000,000 kilogrammes of whole milk and 35,000,000 
kilogrammes of skimmed milk. As to the use of skimmed milk there is 
an essential difference between the co-operative dairies and the others. 
The co-operative dairies returned 27.8 per cent, gratis to the suppliers 
and sold 53.2 per cent, to them at a low price ; the others only returned 
43 per cent, and sold 49.5 per cent. Of the remainder the co-operative 
dairies sold 18.8 per cent, to the public, and used 0.2 per cent, for feeding 
yomog vStock, while for the other dairies the corresponding propottions were 
respectively 36.8 per cent, and 9,4 x>er cent. The prices were on an aver¬ 
age 5.4 ore per kilogramme sold to the suppliers and 17.4 ore to the 
public; for feeding young stock the average price was 7.5 ore. 

The working expenses of the co-operative dairies amounted to 
171859,276 crowns, which corresponds to 38 crowns 74 ore per 1000 kilo¬ 
grammes of milk and cream. 
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mSCEI/IvANEOUS INFORHIATION REI<ATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE I^AW OP 21 OCTOBER lyai EXTOyDINO IN'SURAN’CE AGAINST SICKNESS 
TO PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICUETURE. — AmtUchc Nuchnchfcn tics Osier- 
rcichischen Bundesminisiermm fur sostalc Vcnefultungt No jjo-si. Vienna, November 
lUSl. 

By the I^aw of 2i October 1921, that of 30 March 1888 relating to the 
comptalsory insarance of work-people against sickness has been extended 
to agricultural labourers. In view of the special circumstances under 
which agriculture is carried on, care has been taken to introduce certain 
modifications into the existing oiganization of insurance against sickness. 
The principal points of this new law are as follow: 

The insurance of persons occupied exclusively or principally in agri¬ 
culture is effected by societies for the insurance against sickness of persons 
engaged in agriculture (§ 5). It is obligatoiy that such a society 
{Landwirtschaftshankenkasse) be formed at the seat of political authority, 
for a whole province or for a group of districts forming a homogenous 
unit, but in this last case, only if the total number of insured persons 
regularly engaged in agriculture reaches at least 5,000 for the territory in 
question. The preparation and execution of the plan of oiganization is 
entrusted to the provincial authority which is expected to obtain advice 
from the vocational organizations of the insured persons pursuing agri¬ 
cultural occupations (§ 6). From the day of entering on an agriailtural 
undertaking, those doing so become automatically members of a society 
of this kind. Nor can a member withdraw from the society during the con- 
^uance of the occupation in respect of which insurance is obligatory and 
in virtue of which he became a member (§7;. The contributions.towards 
the insurance must be paid by employers and work-people, each of these 
bearing half the burden. The choice of members of the assembly of dele¬ 
gates, of the president and officers, of the committee of supervision and of 
the arbitration committee is made in such maimer that three fifths of the 
officers and committeemen will be insured persons and two fifths employers 
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(§ 10). The insurance societies are under an obligation to furnish free 
medical attendance to the children of the insured person who are not 
more than 16 years of age, who are living with him, and for whom there 
is no compulsory insurance. {§ ii). The provincial authority can take 
steps to dissolve a society for insurance against sickness of persons en¬ 
gaged in agriculture; (a) if the number of the members is always less 
than 5,000 ; (&) if the society becomes insolvent; (c) if the proposal for 
dissolution is passed at the general assembly by a majority of two 
thirds of the members present (§ 9). 

For the realization of their common aims, and in particular for the 
purchase of medicine, for the establishment of convalescent homes and 
pharmacies, for the drawing up of statistical tables, etc., all the societies 
of a province are grouped into a provincial federation (§ 14). 

The rules of each federation are dmwn up by the pro\dncial authority, 
after consultation with the insurance societies, in accordance with the 
model rules prepared by the Ministry of Social Administration [soziale Ver~ 
waltimg), in conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. 
The insured persons and the employers have to take part in the manage¬ 
ment and supervizing committees of the Federation in the same propor¬ 
tions as are laid down for the societies (§ 15). 

The provincial Federations and the societies will be affiliated to a 
National Federation of Societies for the Insurance against Sickness of 
Persons engaged in Agriculture {Reichsverband der Landwirtschaftskrankm- 
hassen). Of the officers and commlteemen cf this Federation three -fifths 
are representatives of insured persons and two fifths representatives 
of employers. These representatives are nominated by the pro\’incial 
federations or b^’’ the societies affiliated to the National Federation (§ 16), 
The provincial federations and the national federation are legally recog¬ 
nized bodies. They are under Government supervision, this supervision 
being exercised by the Ministry of Social Administration in conjtmction 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests (§ 17). 

FRANCE. 

AtnUCUIvTURAEMUTUAE INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN 1920. — Rappokt DU MXNISTRE 

DB L’AGRICULTUKB AU PRfiSIDBNT DB LA REPUBUQUB FRAN^AISB SUR LE FONCTIONNEMBNT 

DBS S 0 CI£:T]&S D’ASSURANCE ex DE RJ^SSURANCC afUTUBLLCS AGRICOLBS BN X92O. 

Palis, 1931 

The number of agricultural mutual insurance and reinsurance societies 
in receipt of state subsidies, which stood on 31 December 1919 at 14,400, 
reached 14,562 at the end of 1920, an increase of 162. 

The departments having at the present time the greatest number 
of societies are; Dandes, 1,275 ; Haute-Marne, 817; Haute-Sa6ne, 581; 
Basses-Pyren6es, 523; Pas-de-Calais, 441; Vosges, 403; Doubs, 399; 
Jura, 396; Is^e, 391. 

The following is a statement of the position of the several kinds of 
insurance : 
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I. Live Stock Insttfance, — On 31 December 1919, 10,071 local 
mutual insurance societies containing 503,056 members, and assuring a 
capital of 649,179,905 francs, had been subsidized. On 31 December 
1920, 10,138 such societies bad received subsidies ; their membership 
was 504,773, and the assured capital 656,915,590 francs. 

Departmental or district reinsurance associations receiving subsidies 
numbered 75 at the and of 1919; the capital reassured amounted to 
183,414,364 francs. At the present time the number is 76, with a reas¬ 
sured capital of 224,737,518 francs. 

The departments containing the greatest number of subsidized live 
stock insurance societies are: Dandes, 1,259 > Haute-Sa6ne, 418; Haute- 
Mame, 381; Somme, 338; Pas-de-Calais, 309 ; Jura, 203 ; Basses-Pyrenees, 
290 ; Dopbs 270 ; Yonne 268, etc. 

There are in existence two large associations for reinsurance in the 
third degree against mortality amongst live stock. One of these, the 
National Association for Reinsurance of Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Societies, at Paris, is subsidized; it has 25 affiliated departmental or district 
associations representing 1,354 local societies with a membership of 30,118 
and a reassured capital of 125,152,178 francs. The other, the Central 
Association of Agricroltural Mutual Insurance Societies, at Paris, is not 
subsidized; it reinsures three district associations representing 249 local 
associations with a membership of 3.471 members, and a reassured capital 
of 4,513,518 francs. 

2 Fire Insurance, — The number of subsidized local associations for 
mutual insurance against fire, has increased from 4,123 with an effective 
membership of 100,341 at the end of 1919 to 4,213 with an effective mem¬ 
bership of 101,708 at the end of 1920. The assured capital in the same 
period rose from 1,136,442,239 francs to 1,163,152,499 francs. 

The subsidized departmental and district associations for insurance 
against fire in December 1919 were 35 in number with 3,695 affiliated local 
societies having an effective membership of 128,433, ^ total reassured 

capital of 1,235,423,803 francs. At the end of 1920, these 33 societies 
^included 3,747 local societies, with an effective membership of 115,584 
and a reassured capital of 1,440,512,485 francs. 

The departments having the greatest number of subsidized fixe in- 
surame societies are: Haute-Marne, 432; Deux-S^es, 240; Basses- 
Pyrenees, 231; Dr6me, 199; Isfeie, 183 ; Aube, 177; Haute-Sa6ne, 160 ; 
Vosges, 153; Loire, 148; Aveyron, 146. 

There also exist two large associations for reinsurance against fire 
in the third degree, one of which is subsidized, the National Association 
for the Reinsurance of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, Paris, 
This assodatior reinsures 20 district and departmental reinsurance societies, 
which represent in all, 1,823 local associations with a total membership 
of 57,697. The reassured capital amounts to 211,814,809 francs. 

The Central Association for the Reinsurance ofJA^ricultural Mutual 
Insurance Societies, Paris, which is not subsidized, reinsures 16 district 
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associations representing an effective membership of 78,700. The leas- 
snred capital amounts to 305,059,707 fiancs. 

3. Hail Insurance, — The number of subsidized societies for mutual 
insurance against hail remains at the end of December 1920 the same as 
at the end of 1919, namely 28. These societies nearly all have a department 
as their area of operations. The membership fell from 37,780 to 36,343, 
but the value of the crops insured rose from 31,524,892 francs to 33,774,245 
francs. This figure seems es±remel3" low if compared with the total value 
of the crops produced in France. This backwardness in the development 
of mutual insurance against hail is partly explained by the difficulties 
encountered by reason of the special character of the risl^ to be covered ; 
these risks are heavy, but vary greatly as to frequency and affect different 
areas and crops tmequally. Another hindrance to development, probably 
the most important, arises from the irregular nature of the losses incurred. 
Statistics show that in a definite area serious falls of hail recur at intervals 
covering a fairly constant number of years; from this the Report of the 
Minister of Agriculture draws the conclusion that it is first and foremost in¬ 
dispensable that hail insurance societies should be in a position to build up 
for themselves from the first ^^ears of their operations reserve funds of 
some iffilportance so as to guarantee them against the recurrence after 
an unexpectedly short interval of a catastrophe in their area of operations. 
They will achieve this by a system of levying premiums on their members, 
premiums which must be calculated by taking account of the nature of the 
insured crops, and also by using as a basis the ver3’’ valuable local and 
regional statistics which establish year by year the frequency” of the falls 
of hail, and the estimated amount of the losses incurred. Further, the 
Report suggests that considerable state subsidies should be granted to 
the societies, and particularly to the reinsurance associations at the time 
of their formation and in the course of their first years of working. These 
subsidies, in the fihst instance considerable, would tend to decrease in pro¬ 
portion as the reserve funds of each association became larger. 

4. Accident Insurance. — The number of subsidized societies for 
mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural work was increased 
by three in the course of the year 1920 There are in existence at present 
68 subsidized local insurance societies, with 6,991 members, ana 33,904 
insured persons and one district association for reinsurance, viz.: the 
Touraine Agricultural Mutual Insurance vSodety, acting throughout the 
whole of the department of Indre-et-Doire and the neighbouring depart¬ 
ments This association includes 60 afiSliated local associations. 

The department of Indre-et-Doire is moreover the one which has by 
far the greatest number subsidized societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents (57). 

It is in fact opportune to remark that since the end of 1920 a subsid¬ 
ized association for reinsurance in the third degree has come into exist¬ 
ence, the National Association for Reinsurance of Mutual Societies for 
Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Work with offices in Paris. 
This started work in December 1920, and reinsures on the one hand the 
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district and departmental associations for insurance against accidents, 
and on the other, the isolated local associations in districts where no rein¬ 
surance association exists 

The progress made by the societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents seems slower than that made by the fire insurance or li\e stock 
insurance societies. This is however easily explicable if the fact is taken 
into account that the Bill to extend to agriculture the legislation relating 
to workmen’s accidents has not yet been definitely adopted. This Bill 
was passed by the Senate on 23 December 1920, but on account of the 
modifications which have been made in the original text drawn up in 
1915, it has to go back again to the Chamber of Deputies. The societies 
for mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural work have t< serve 
as the basis from which to put into application this new text, so that many 
agriculturists hesitate to form societies which will be obliged eventually 
to undergo transformation in ordei to aaapt themselves to the new 
legidation on its adoption. 

We may nevertheless call attention to the fact that the creation in 1920, 
by the National Association for Reinsurance of Agricultural Insurance 
Societies, of a section for accidents, obviously seems to create favourable 
conditions for the constitution of new local societies foi insurance against 
this kind of risk, since there is thus an opportunity for them to reinsure 
themselves either through a district or departmental association, or even 
directly with the National Association if they are isolated ir a district 
where no association for reinsurance exists. 

State Sithsidies. — In 1919 a sum of only 871,500 francs was voted 
for granting subsidies to agricultural mutual insurance ana reinsurance 
societies. In consequence of the increase of credits voted by Parliament for 
the budget of 1920, there were allocated in that year to the various institu¬ 
tions more numerous and larger subsidies. It was in fact indispensable 
to encourage a great number of societies that were in process of formation, 
as well as those which had been hard hit by the war and were struggling 
to reconstitute themselves. On the other hand it was necessary to in¬ 
crease the amount of the subsidies given though it was impossible to make 
more than a very imperfect estimate of the considerable increase in the 
value of stock, as well as of crops, buildings and other property insured 
during the course of the last few years. The total amount of the subsidies 
granted in 1920 was 1,275,200 francs, which was divided as follows: 


live stock insurance and reinsurance societies.934,000 francs 

Fire insurance and reinsurance societies.288,900 » 

Hail insurance and reinsurance societies. 17,000 » 

Accident insurance and reinsurance societies. 35»300 » 
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MISCEI.I/ANEOUS INFORMATION TO RELATING CREDIT 

CHILE. 

THE PRDTCrPAI, TRANSACTIONS OP THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BANK OP CHIDE 
IN THE YEAR 1920. — JLa Infoimaetdn, Year VI, No. 39. Santiago, Pebru.uy 1921. 

Prom the Annual Report of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile, for 
he year 1920, we find that the loan transactions of that year exceeded in 
number, but were inferior in total amount to those of 1919. In fact, 
while in 1919 they numbered 584, and amounted to 74,088,300 pesos, 
in the preceding year they were 605 and amounted to 64,361,000 pesos. 

Of the 605 loans, 378 were urban, to the amount of 27,351,100 pesos 
and 227 rural, to the amount of 37,010,100 pesos. The loans were for 
the most part contracted at a rate of interest of 7 or 8 per cent. 

As in preceding years the loans were chiefly for «5mall sums; in fact, 
187 were under 20,000 pesos and of these 76 varying from 1,000 to 10,000 
pesos were free of all expense to the borrowers. 

The half yearly pa3mients of 8 per cent, and 7 per cent., due in 
respect of four fifths of the loans outstanding during the year, which in 
the previous year were made in January, were deferred by the Directors 
for three months, because the month of January is that in which the agri¬ 
culturist has the greatest expenses for seed, etc. 

The Directors have also decided to issue a new series of loans at 8 
pet cent, interest and % per cent, sinking fund, exempt from commission, 
fixing as the dates of payment of the half-3rearly charges from i to 15 
April, and i to 15 October of each year. 

The actual holders of loans at 8 per cent, with i and 2 per cent, sink¬ 
ing fund and % per cent, commission may, with evident advantage, con¬ 
vert their present loans into new and less burdensome ones. 

The suppression of the commission and the deferred payment of 
the interest mean a diminution of income to the Bank, which however it 
wiU be able to meet owing to the amount of its reserve fund, and to pro¬ 
fits accruing from the sale of securities, etc. 

The Bank also proposes to alter the system of valuing the lauds which 
guarantee the loans, in order that it may be carried out without burdening 
the borrowers, as is the case at present when the loans do not exceed 10,000 
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The two Savings Banks of Chile, the National Bank and that of San¬ 
tiago, which are under the control of the Mortgage Credit Bank, are conti¬ 
nuing their work of colonization begun in 1910 with the formation of rural 
and urban settlement^*, among which the PoUacidn Agricola de Graneros, 
inaugurated in December 1915, deserx^es special mention. 

In the Poblacion Agricola de Graneros, already mentioned in this Re- 
^iew, land has up to the present time been sold to the value of 1,337, 134*40 
pesos and the mortgage charges on this land amount to 826,907 pesos. 
The urban and agricultural land not yet sold is walued at 240,000 pesos. 

The Savings Bank of this colony has continued its work, granting 
small loans to the proprietors and cultivators of the granjas. 

Special mention should be made of the agricultural loans granted by 
this savings-bank as they are an experiment made by the Directors of 
the bank in preparation for a larger system of agricultural banks. 


CZBCOSLOVAKIA. 

CREDIT FOR LAND EVIPROITeMENT IN BOHEMIA — BitlUin du Minishte dc VAqn- 

ittlfutt du la R6piiblique Tchecoslovague. Plague, i October loai 

In 1889 the unfavourable conditions of communal credit and of land 
improvement credit led the Diet of Bohemia to establish the Bank of the 
Engdom of Bohemia, a public institution, not working for profit, and 
therefore in a position to giant loans on moderate terms to districts, com¬ 
munes, and public corporations, and to furnish credit for land improve¬ 
ment, for the construction of local railways, etc. The principal work of 
the Bank is to lend money to public authorities and corporations 
empowered to impose additional local taxation to cover their expenses. 
But the granting of loans for land improvement is a considerable item in 
its business. 

These loans are granted to landowners, and especially to associations 
formed for drainage works and other improvements. The interest is 
4 per cent, per annum plus a contribution to the general expenses, 
which usually amounts to 34 cent. These loans are repayable by equal 
annual instalments, but t^ debtor has the right to pay off at any time 
either the whole or any part of them. 

The bank raises the funds for these loans by issuing bonds, called land 
improvement bonds, at 4 per cent. The pa3nnent of the interest and the 
repayment of the nominal value of these bonds are guaranteed in the 
first place by the value of the property for the improvement of which the 
loans^ were granted, and secondly, by the country of Bohemia. The 
land improvement bonds are issued of the values of 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, 
and 10,000 ftorins, with coupons payable on the r May and i November, 
and of 200, 1,000, 5 , 000 t and 10,000 crowns with coupons payable on 
I February and t August of each year. These bonds are redeemable at par 
by drawing lots, after a maximum period of 50 years for the first and 7S 
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for the second. By a Law of 6 April 1890, the property of minors, of 
benevolent institutions, of public institutions and of institutions of public 
utility may be invested in these bonds. 

On 31 December 1920, the land improvement loans amounted to 
18,971,290 crowns, and the bonds in circulation to 18,886,800 crdwns. 


HOLLAND. 


RURAE MORTGAGE CREDIT — Verslagbn ex Mededeelinoen v\n de Directeb 
VAN DER Iy 4 NDBOUW {Rcpoitb, and Communication of tJie A^ricultmal DipaHmcnt), 
1921, Np. 3. The Hague, 1921 

Since the outbreak of war, rural mortgage credit in Holland has 
passed through two very different phases. Whereas in 1913, it reached 
a total of 62,076,361 floiins, in 1914 it fell to 58,482,448 florins and in 
1915 to 40,089,694 florins. Certain provinces however reduced their 
mortgage indebtedness in an even larger measure : for example, Brabant, 
where the rural mortgage debt fell from 7,148,088 florins in 1914 to 2,190,272 
florins in 1915. The cause of this reduction was, in a great measure, 
the fact that the peasants, in the hope of less troublous times, did not 
renew their live stock nor their farm implements, and did not under¬ 
take improvements or repairs on a large scale of their plant, buildings, etc. 

The rise in prices which has since followed brought about a renewal 
of activity in the loan market. The sum-total of rurdt mortgages reached 
109,577,007 florins in 1918, 139,946 267 florins in 1919, 167,946,456 florins 
in 1920. This increase affected all tie provinces of Holland : there is, 
however, noticeable a drop in the figures relating to Groningen and Fries¬ 
land during this latter period In Groningen the total figure representing 
the rural mortgages fell from 13,458,972 florins in 1919 to 12,328,115 
florins in 1920 ; in Friesland the fail was still more marked, the figures 
of 1920 being only 9,877,024 florins as compared with 12,054,492 in 1919. 

UNITED vSTATEvS. 

THE BANKERS’ lylVESTOCK DOAN CORPORATION — Northwcshm Natioml 'Bank 
Reviewt Vol. XIII, No. 4; Miiinoapohb, July 1931. Economic condiHons: Governmental 
Finance: Untied Stales Secttrtfics (Monthly letter issued by the National City Bank of 
New York). New York, August 1921. 

A need for the stimulation of the cattle industry has arisen as a result 
of recent disastrous conditions, and at the instigation of the Government 
a group of eastern and western bankers, during June, formed the Bank¬ 
er’s Livestock Loan Corporation. This is a $50,000,000 live stock loan 
pool which will effect a concentration of resources not otherwise available 
for the longer maturities which are considered to be necessary to rehabili¬ 
tate the industry; it is also expected to be of assistance to many banks 
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in the cattle country, in that the new funds thus provided will make pos¬ 
sible, in many cases, more gradual liquidation of previous negotiations. 

The pool has alread3^ begun to make loans and it is reported from 
the Southwest that the plan is meeting with a favourable reception from 
the cattlemen. Steps ha'^^’e been taken to make negotiations of a loan 
from the pool as simple as possible. Applications are made througl local 
cattle loan companies or through banks, and the deciding factor in deter¬ 
mining the percentage to be loaned against a given herd is governed by the 
indindual’s credit standing in his own community, and by his probable 
ability to meet his obligations as the3’’ mature. lyoans are being made on 
a six months basis so that the paper will be rediscotmtaWe at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, but maj’ be renewed up to a maximum of 30 months. 


URUGUAY. 

NEW TYPES OF AGRICUnTURAX EOAN MADE BY THE MORTGAGE BANK FOR 
THE ENCOVRAGEMENT OF COLONIZATION. — Boldin de la Common Nactoml 
do Fomcnto juml Montevideo, June, and July 1921. 

B3’ the Uaw of 17 June 1921, the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay has 
been authorized to grant loans on agriculture land to the maximum 
limit of 15 % of the total amount of each series of mortgage-bonds issued 
by the said Bank. 

Under this percentage are included both the loans obtained directly 
by the State and those obtained by private undertakings. 

The Bank has power to grant loans up to 85 % of the value of the 
lot or holding which serves as security for the loan, provided that the 
purpose of the loan is to encourage colonization. 

By tliis law it is enacted in addition that for the better development 
of the cultivation of land not previously cultivated, the Colonization Com¬ 
mission shall have power, subject to the consent of the Mortgage Bank, 
to acquire land for the purpose of parcelling it out and allotting it to colon¬ 
ists. For this purpose, the Colonization Commission is empowered to 
request the technical departments of the Ministry of Industries specially 
concerned to supply the data relating to the condition of the lands that 
are .to be acquired, to their special fitness in respect to the different 
types of agriculture, etc, the inquiry being in such form as may be speci¬ 
fied in the regulations issued by the Government. 

The Colonization Commis.sion, however, as well as private enterprises, 
win act as intermediaries simply and in what has to do with lands not yet 
assigned to colonists, they will be under the ordinary regime of the Mortgage 
Bank. 

The obligations of every colonist benefiting by the loan are as follows: 
to live on the holding assigned to him, to cultivate the land himself or 
with the aid of his family, to carry on there agriculture or stock breeding 
and lastly not to employ labourers for work on the land except in special 
cases. 
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The maximum area of the land which each colonist or each family 
can occupy is not to exceed 73 hectares. 

If these conditions are not fulfilled, the loan can be reduced 50 per 
cent, and the Bank can demand the special instalment of repayment 
required to affect this reduction. 

The colonist will not be able, without the consent of the Mortgage 
Bank and of the Colonization Commission, to mortgage his holding noi 
to sell it, before the lapse of five years from the date of its assignment to 
him, unless the mortgage loan has been previoud.3»’ refunded. 

If at the end of ten years from the date of contract the lands acquired 
have not been turned to accotmt, or if they have been cultivated by agricul¬ 
turists who are not the owners, the Treasury is to be paid in full all the 
aimual charges which would have been payable in reject of the tax on 
real property. These annual charges are calculated on the basis of the 
payment due in the years when the repayment takes place, plus 25 %, ’ 
which goes to the person who reports the state of affairs. 

Only the State is to have the power of expropriating lands in order 
to allot them to agriculturists. 

In the selection of land for expropriation, preference will be given to the 
estates which are not directly managed by their owners or are not used for 
agriculture, or to lands exceeding 500 hectares in extent. 

In the allotment of lands by the Colonization Commission preference 
will be given first to Uruguayan agriculturists who are of full age and are 
heads of families, and thcii to foreign agriculturists who produce proof that 
they have experience in agriculture and have children in Uruguay. In every 
case the morality, capacity for work and health of persons applying for 
land will all be taken into account, and allotment will be made according 
to the capability, means, capital and equipment which each has at his 
command. 

If several interested persons of identical status apply for the same 
piece of land, it will he assigned by casting lots. The same procedure will 
be adopted in cases where any doubt could arise as to tlie persons to whom 
the particular holding should be allotted. If the applicant is an agricul¬ 
tural engineer, the Colonization Commission is empowered to assign him 
two holdings provided they are emploj^’ed for intensive agriculture. 

The Colonization Commission has the fecial duty of seeing that 
the conditions of this Uaw are observed by the debtors, and it has power 
to enforce the pimctual payment of the interest and instalments of repay¬ 
ment on mortgage loans. ‘ 

During the five first years counting from the date of registration of 
each holding the aforesaid Commission will advance from its funds the 
arrears of interest and of repayment instalments, but will have the right 
to have these sums reimbursed ]Por this purpose the Commission is to 
place permanently at the dii^osal of the Mortgage Bank funds equivalent to 
20 % of the aamual charges on the Mortgage bonds issued by the Bank 
for colonization loans. In operations effected through private enterprises, 
the Mortgage Bank can demand appropriate guarantees up to 15 % of the 
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price of each holding, to be given either in cash, in Public Debt secur¬ 
ities or in mortgage bonds. With this capital, a special guarantee 
fund is constituted to provide for the punctual painnent of the annuity 
charges in respect of the mortgage loans during the five year period men¬ 
tioned above. 

The Mortgage Bank is not to take any commission for the loans thus 
concluded. 

The expenses of expert visits to the holdings which serve as security 
for the loans, and fees paid to the notary in operations effected through 
the Colonisation Commission, wiU not be placed to the charge of the 
borrowers. 

The Government is authorized to grant to the Colonization Commis¬ 
sion out of the public funds, a sum not exceeding 50,000 pesos, so as to 
enable it to furnish, subject to repayment of the cost, indispensable 
equipment to agriculturists who have not enough capital to meet first cost 
of installation. 

Bunds can be similarly advanced to agriculturists who need cash 
at the start so as to prepare for cultivation the holdings allotted to them. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 


MISCEI/IvAJSrEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAIw CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

^ INTERNATIONAL QUBSTIONvS. 

THE 3td INTEKNATION.Uy DO^IESTIC ECONOMY CONGRESvS. — From a com¬ 
munication received from the International Federation tor the Promotion of the 
Teaching of Domestic Economy. 

The International Federation for the Promotion of the Teaching of 
Domestic Economy, formed in 1908 at Fribourg (Switzerland) has decided 
to hold a 3rd International Congress for the Teaching of Domestic Economy 
Paris from 18 to 21 April 1922, with an exhibition of furniture, utensils, 
and methods of teaching. 

The two previous Congresses were held at Fribourg (1908) and at 
Ghent (1913)- 

The principal object of the forthcoming Congress will be an enquiry 
into the teacliing of domestic economy during the war and during the 
period of general reconstruction. With regard to the teaching of rural 
domestic economy an effort will be made to define exactly what arrange¬ 
ments ought to be made for the teaching of domestic economy in the 
primary rural schools, as well as in the secondary country schools. 

The tea..hing of domestic economy in institutions for general instruc¬ 
tion ought not in any way to hinder the establishment of rural schools of 
domestic economy, and the special task of the Congress will be to seek 
out ways and means of making the teaching in such schools really efiScient. 
The training of mistresses and the inspection of the teaching will also have 
a place in the programme of the Congress. 
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THE PROVIXaAI, lAW OF 33 3 rLARCH 1901 ON AORICUI,TtTRAI, lABOlTR IN I^OWTBR 

AUSTRIA. — Amilichc XachnchUn ties OsUn Bimdesmimshimni'i /w/' soziale Vcr- 

joaUiing, Xo. iS-iQ. Vienna, i October 1921 

The Law of 22 March 1921 concerning the regulation of agricultural 
labour (Geseiz vom 22. Man 1921 iiher die Landarheiierordmmg) passed by 
the Pro\ 4 ncial Diet of Lower Austria, lays down the rights and duties 
of agricultural laboureis and of their employers. 

By agricultural labourers (male and female), in the terms of this 
Law, of which we propose to indicate the principal provisions, is under¬ 
stood persons who are engaged, under a hiring agreement, for a period of 
jiot less than six consecutive days, to perform, in return for remunera¬ 
tion, the ordinarj'- work required in farming or forestry (§ 2.). The hiring 
agreement between the employer and the worker is concluded verbally. 
Collective agreements made between workers* associations and one or 
more emploj^ers must be reduced to writing to ensure validity. The 
customary arrangement, whereby a payment on account is made as soon 
as the agreement is concluded, is retained ; this is reckoned as part of the 
wage. The employer of manual labour must hand to the worker, on 
demand, immediatd}’' on the taking up of work, a written list of the prin¬ 
cipal rights and duties arising out of the hiring agreement (§ 4)^. The 
worker must carry out the work which he is bound to do by the agree¬ 
ment and by local custom, with diligence, care and conscientiousness, 
and must execute the orders of his employer or of his representative 
in all that has to do with the special part which falls to him in the 
undertaking. These orders must in no case run coimter to liberty of 
conscience nor interfere nuth the civil rights of the worker. The employer 
must treat the worker conformably with the provisions laid down in the 
agreement, must obser\"e the ordinar}’’ rules of good manners and propriety 
in dealing with him and must further protect him, as far as possible, against 
risks incurred in the pursuit of his occupation (§ 14). The working hours 
correspond to the hours of daylight and amount, on an aveiage,through- 
out the 3’ear, to ten hours of actual work a day. The workers in charge 
of anim^, or who are emplojred in the regular routine of domestic ar¬ 
rangements, must work even longer hours without being entitled to pa^’- 
ment for oveitime. As against a supplementar3^ payment to which he 
may be entitled, the worker cannot rehise to perform certain kinds of work 
which, in accordance with local custom, -are carried on at certain seasons 
beyond the usual hours of work. These are kinds of work of which the 
non-performance may seriously affect the yield, such for instance as the 
gathering in of field crops (§ 21). Wages in cash must be paid in accord¬ 
ance with the understanding arrived at between the two parties. In 
the absence of special agreements in this respect, daily, weekly or month¬ 
ly wages must ^ways be paid for the length of time during which the 
labourer has actually worked (§ 15). When it is agreed that allowances in 
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kind are to be made, the goods so reckoned must be of standard quality 
when delivered and must be weighed or measured according to the 
metric system. If it is agreed that the allowances are to take the form 
of meals, they must be wholesome, good and sufficient in quantity. 
Regular serving-out of spirits is forbidden (§ 19.). The accommodation 
allotted to workers must be in accordance with the requirements of hygi¬ 
ene and of morals, as well as with police regulations against risk of fire. 
Where several workers are lodged together care must be taken to sepa¬ 
rate the sexes (§ 20). Agricultural labourers who have been employed 
on the same farm for more than a year without a break are entitled to 
leave of not more than eight days during a slack period (§ 22). If a 
labourer has remained continuously on the same farm, a premium must 
be paid to him from time to time at fixed periods. These are calculated 
as a percentage of the average cash wages paid to him during the pre¬ 
ceding ten years, as follows: at the end of the tenth year, 30 per cent.; 
at the end of the 15th year, 40 per c&nt ; after 30 years 80 per cent.; 
after 35 years, 90 per cent.; and finally at the end of the 40th year, 
100 per cent. (§ 18). The hiring agreement may be cancelled, according 
to the reasons given, either without notice or at a fortnight's notice, 
either by the employer or b}^ the worker. The agreement may be 
cancelled without notice for the following amongst other reasons: acts 
of violence, serious insults, presumed immoralit3" either on the part of 
the employer or of the worker. Reasons for cancelling the agreement 
on fortnight’s notice are : (a) on the part of employer ; disputes betveeu 
workers, making peaceful work together impossible, drunkenness, ill- 
treatment of animals, etc.; (b) on thd part of the worker, acts of violence, 
continued abuse, exaction of work detrimental to health, constant un¬ 
punctuality in pa3nLnent of wages, etc. (§§ 7 to 13). If the labourer finds 
himself imable to do his work properly owing to illness or as the result 
of an accident, provided the disability cannot be ascribed to his own fault, 
he is entitled to his whole wages and to medical attendance for six weeks 
or even for ten w’eeks in case of prolonged treatment, or to hospital treat¬ 
ment for four weeks. If it is proved that the illness was traceable to any 
fault of the employer the period of treatment at the latter's exj^nse 
may be prolonged to lour months (§ 35). Married women with the 
care of a house must be allowed enough time to give to housekeeping 
duties. P^xpectaut mothers are not to be employed in work which would 
clearly be dangerous to them in their condition, and after confinement 
women are not to do any kind of work for four weeks, and during 
the two following weeks only with the consent of the doctor (§ 20). 
Land workers have always the light to combine for the defence of their 
interests and any hindrance to their freedom of combination is forbid¬ 
den (§ 29). In the event of disputes arising out of the idations 
regulated by this Law, the ordinary courts have jurisdiction. In suits 
brought against the employer of labour, the court of the district in which 
the work is|being carried on at the time of the .summons has also juris¬ 
diction. 
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FRANCE. 

A NEW INSTITUTION DEALING WITH ALLOWANCES FOR FAMILY CHARGES 
IN agriculture — Lfl Maui^tVotvi'te a^ticolc. Pans, June 1921. 

In addition to the institutions which we have already mentioned 
dealing with allowances for family charges in agriculture (i) we must 
not omit to note the Caisse Tourangelle de compensation pour allocations 
aidx fa^nilles omrihres (4 bis, rue Jules Favre, Tours), recently founded by 
the occupying landowners and tenant farmers of Indre-et-Eoire. 

The object is to make half-yearly allowances to families of agricultural 
labourers working in the countiy and for agriculture and having at least 
three children living (legitimate or acknowledged) by means of a common 
Fund maintained by subscriptions paid by occup3dng owners 01 tenant 
farmers in proportion to the extent of land cultivated by them. 

To obtain the benefit of the allowances, male or female agricultural 
labourers must: 

I. have been exclusivel}^ in the service of one active member for 
six consecutive months; 

3. have actually under their care children entitled to the benefit, 
that is, under 14 years of age; 

3. have at least three living children legitimate or acknowledged, 
it being understood that those who have died for their country are cotSid- 
ered as living, but that those shall* be considered as non-existent who 
follow any occupation which is not agriculture or one of the following 
occupations carried on in the country: hamessmaker, wheelwright, smith, 
repairer of agricultural implements or cooper (2). 

Times of payment, etc., and other conditions date from the declarations 
to be made each year on 31 May and 30 November. 

The amount of allowance is found by dividing the total number of 
the subscriptions paid by emploj^-ers to the Fund during the preceding 
half-year by the number of children to be benefited: the allowances are 
remitted to the farmeis, who send them to the mothers, or in default of 
these, to the fathers or to their representatives. 

Changes (births or deaths, arrivals, departures, increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the extent of land, or woods) occurring between the employer’s 
declaration and the pajment of the allowances do not take effect until the 
next half year. 

Afl the occupjing owners and tenant farmers approved by the Bureau, 


(i) See our issues of January-February 1921, page 56, and ol April 1921, page 222. 

^3) Thus a household having one child of seven "and one of thirteen years of age, and 
a son of twenty-three is entitled to two bene&ts ; if the eldest son has died for his country 
it is the same. On the other hand the mother hat; no allowance «<houId one of her three (or 
two) children give up agriculture. 
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in Indie-et-Loire (r) are active members. Honorary members are those 
who desire to aid the work, also on condition of their being approved 
by the Bureau, 

The active members pay a subscription of 2 francs per annum per 
hectare of land, \dneyards, and meadows, and 16 centimes per hectare 
of woodland, the minimum being 50 francs per half-year. This subscrip¬ 
tion is payable half at the end of June and half at the end of December 
of each year, according to answers given by the subscribers to a series of 
questions sent to each. There is also an entrance fee, equal to half 
the first half-yearly subscription, to meet the cost of establishment 
(printing, registers, etc.) and to form a reserve fund. 

Honorary members pay 50 francs at the time of their registration, 
and at the end of May every year; those who pay 100 francs per annum 
are called benefactors, and those who make a single pa3rment of not less 
than 500 francs are donors. It is the same with aflBliated societies or 
associations. 

The funds supplied by honorary members, and subsidies of every kind, 
as well as the entrance fees, are capitalized separately They are utilized 
to pa^- the cost of establishment or management, or to furnish supplement¬ 
ary allowances to families most deserving of assistance, or to assist or 
set on foot any scheme for the benefit of peasant families. 

A reser\^e of at least 10 per cent, is to be formed. 

If necessary" the cost of management may be defrayed out ot the 
pajmients made by active members. 


GKiaiANY. 

SYSTH^lS 01 K.F.\Ir^rnRATIO^ I'OR .\(tRICX. 1 ,TURAI, I^ABOVK — SCIXMITX (Tu- 
I1U-) in Full <ui>^t,n'*chaftlichc ^ouilishsclu .ii^rar-Korrcspondenz^ Xo Berlin, 
Xo\unbL‘i njjii. 

Up to March 1921, about 774 collective agreements regarding the 
wages of agricultural labour had been registered at the State Ministry 
of T^ibotir, appljing to aU parts of Germany. The remuneration of 
agricultural labourers is effected practically by three methods: by a com¬ 
posite syvStem of wages, by a movable wage-scale, and by profit-sharing. 
This last method has been appHed, as far as German agriculture is con¬ 
cerned, as an experiment, for the last thirteen years on the Tonnin estate 
{Rittcrs^ut) in Pomerania. Besides a fixed wage in cash and kind, the 
agricultural labourers receive, under a profit-sharing agreement, 4 per 
thousand (-04 %) on cereals, and 2 per thousand (*02 %) on potatoes 
grown on the land. The owner has obtained good results from this system. 
It is not known if similar experiments have been tried elsewhere. 

The system of remtmeration chiefly in vogue at the present time in 
Northern, Eastern and Central Germany, is the composite system, that is, 


(r) The Bureau icstives the powci of cxlencliug the area of opeiations of the society. 
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a wage paid partly in cash and partly in kiod, and one in which, at least 
in the North and East, the value of the allowances in kind surpasses what 
is paid in cash. This system has the advantage of securing to the em¬ 
ployer his hold on manual labour; on the other hand, it guarantees to 
the labourers produce possessing food value in sulfiaent quantity and 
independent of the fluctuations of the market price. In Southern Ger¬ 
many, in Bavaria, Wurtemberg and in Baden, the allowances in kind 
are a factor of very small importance and that because the conditions 
of land tenure are different. The agricultural labourer who does not 
possess land himself is practically non-existent. Agricultural work is 
nearly everywhere carried on by day-labourers who hold land as pro¬ 
perty or at least on lease and for whom in consequence allowances in kind 
have no interest. 

It is quite impossible to make a comparison between the wages of 
agricultural labourers in different parts of Germany, for the purchasing 
power of money is entirely different in the various districts, and besides 
a large number of agreements give no particulars as to allowances in kind, 
except to indicate the value of allowances. 

In the movable scale system, wages are modified in accordance with 
retail prices, at least during the period of the validity of the agreement. 
Thus, for example in Hanover, an increase of 5 marks in the price of 
barley carries with it an automatic increase of 3 to 5 pfennige per honr 
for wages in cash. In Schleswig-Holstein, another procedure is followed: 
a wages commission holds periodic sittings, and at those sittings such 
modifioations as would seem to be necessary are made in the wages. 


II. — LAND SYSTEMS 

AUSTRALIA. 

THE REPATRIATION OP AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS. 

[Conclusion), 

S 3. SOIJDIER SETTLEMENO? IN NEW SOUTH WAXES. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Returned 
Soldiers' Settlement Acts 1916 and 1917, and the Voluntary Workers' 
(Soldiers' Holdings)* Act 1917. Acts under which land is made available 
for discharged soldiers are the Closer Settlement Acts 1904 to 1916, Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Act 1910, and the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 
1913. The administration of these Acts is in the hands of the Minister for 
Lands. 
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lyand is made available tinder one or other of the following tenures: 

(i) Homestead Farm, (2) Cro’v^n Lease; (3) Returned Soldier’s Special 
Holding; (4) Suburban Holdings; (5) Gioup Purchase. In addition, a 
discharged soldier moy obtain land under the provisions of the Closer Set¬ 
tlement Acts which have been amended to allow one or more discharged 
soldiers to apply for laud to be brought under the Acts. 

(1) The conditions appurtaining to the homestead farm tenure 
are:— Tenure, lease in perpetuity. Residence, five years, to be commenc¬ 
ed within 6 months after confirmation. Annual rent, 2 % % on the noti¬ 
fied capital value, payable halt-j^early in advance. Reappraisement of the 
capital value is made at the end of 25 years and every 20 years after. The 
holder can appty for appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. 
Improvement in lieu of rent, rent need not be paid for first 5 years, if an 
amount is spent in each year equal to the annual rent, upon permanent 
fixed and substantial improvements, the same^ except boimdarj’- fencing, 
being in addition to the improvements required by the conditions of the 
lease. 

(2) In a CroTvn lease: Tenure is a lease foi 45 years; Residence 
conditions are the same as Homestead Farm; Annual rent is i 14% 
on the notified capital value, payable yearly in advance. Minimum rental 
is £i per annum. Reappraisement of capital value is made at the end of 
15 and of 30 years from the commencement. The holder can apply for 
appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. Improvement in hen of 
rent, rent for the first year will be remitted if the lessee expends a sum 
equal to the rent for that year in improvements, the same, except boundary 
fencing, being in addition to the improvements required by the conditions 
of the lease. 

(3) Under a returned soldier’s ^edal holding tenure, land may be 
set apart either by way of sale or lease, under such conditions as may be 
determined. If by way of lease, the conditions will in general be similar 
to those of homestead farms. Application can be made to purchase the 
land, subject to recommendation of the Land Board and approval by the 
Minister. The capital value will be appraised, and it must be paid in 
fifteen equal annual instalments with 2 ^ % interest added. If set apart 
by way of sale, the conditions will be notified, and in most instances will 
be very similar to those of group purchases. 

(4) Surburban holdings, which can also be converted into free¬ 
hold, have as conditions of tenure, lease in perpetuity; residence, 5 
years, to be commenced within six months after confirmation; annual 
rent, 2 % % on the notified capital value, payable half-yearly in advance. 
Reappraisement is made at the end of every 20 years. The holder can 
apply for appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. 

(5) Group purchase tenures are mainly on estates purchased by 
the Crown. Each estate will be subdivided into home-maintenance areas. 
Farms for orchards, poultry, wheat, pigs, dairying, vine-yards, and mixed 
farming will be made available from time to time. (Grazing areas of 
Crown lands will be made available by notification in the Government 
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Gazette under homestead farm or Crown lease tenure). A careful selec¬ 
tion will be made from the applications received, and blocks will be allotted 
onh" to those who appear to have a reasonable prospect of success. The 
Minister retains the right, up to the time of confirmation, to remove from 
the settlement any person considered to be unsatisfactor}’, and any person 
so removed is not entitled to an3" compensation whatsoever. 

As regards tenure, a freehold title w^ill be given after all conditions 
have been fulfilled, and payment made of all mone^^s due to the Crown ; 
resilience, five 3’ears, less the period of any residence performed before the 
date of confirmation ; purchase money, usuall}’’ the instalment is 6 of 
the notified capital value, and of this instalment 5 on the outstanding 
balance is taken as interest. First payment is due twehe months after 
confirmation. The terms of payment extend over 38 years. Power is 
given to suspend pa^mient of the first two instalments, and also the third 
instalment provided improvements to the value o£ the instalments have 
been effected b^’ the holder in addition to improvements effected out 
of mone3'S advanced by the Crown ; fencim^, boundaries to be fenced with 
an approved fence within 3 3''ears of confirmation, but even so, no advance 
will be made for the purchase of stock until the holding is considered to 
be suflicientl3'’ fenced. 

The Closer Settlement Acts provide for one'or more qualified discharged 
soldiers purchasing privatel3" owmed land upon terms api)roved b3" the 
iMinister for Lands. This approval ha\’ing been obtained, the intending 
settler is required to pa3’ the first instalment of the purchase mone3", 
either 6 or 6 14 per cent of the purchase price, the balance being provid^ 
b3'' the Government and repaid (capital and interest) by annual instal¬ 
ments. The land is occupied as a ** Settlement Purchase,'' the conditions 
attaching to which are that the purchaser shall perform 5 3''ears* re¬ 
sidence thereon, commencing within twelve mouths of the purchase; 
improvements equal in value to 10 of the capital value must be effected 
within 2 years, and an additional 15 within 5 3"ears from the com¬ 
mencement of the purchase; improvements on the land at the date of 
sdection will be credited when calculating the foregoing percentages. 

The provisions apph" only to the land and permanent improvements 
on it. If it is desired to purdiase an^” stock, tools or implements already" 
on the holding, it can be done onl3" out of the money available for financial 
assistance. 

The maximum value for land and improvements is £2,500, but in 
special cases this ma3" be increased to £3,000. 

Share-farming and the leasing of private lands are other means of 
increasing settlement, and the provision of financial assistance may be 
extended to those men who desire to settle in special localities. The con¬ 
ditions must be equitable to the settler, and must be submitted to the De¬ 
partment for approval before an3" financial assistance will be granted. 

Large areas of land have been reserved on the Government irrigation 
areas, and camps have been established for the accomodation of selected 
applicants, who are granted farms after 3 months satisfactory service* 
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While in camp the men are employed upon development work in connec¬ 
tion with their block**, and are paid wages at award rates. Upon taking 
up residence on their farms, these settlers may obtain the usual £625 
for the development of their blocks, and subsequently such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to bring their land to the stage of produc¬ 
tiveness. Pa^TOents for rent, etc., and repayments of advances will be 
suspended for 5 years in the case of fruit farms, and for 2 years in the 
case of dairy farms. The total indebtedness, including interest, 
then be payable by instalments extending over a period of 20 3''eaTS. 
Areas are made available also from time to time in the Western Di\dsion 
for soldier settlement. 

Soldiers travelling to inspect land will be carried free on one return 
journey only, second-class tickets being issued on presentation at the book¬ 
ing office of the approved certificate from the Department of Lands. Suc¬ 
cessful applicants for land, with their families and such bdongings (includ¬ 
ing live stock) as were in their possession immediately prior to taking up 
the land — the live stock not to be more than sufficient for the land 
acquired —* will be carried at half the ordinary fares and rates when jour¬ 
neying by rail to take up their residence on such land. The concession 
will be subject to the production of a certificate from the Department of 
Lands, and will not be allowed unless travel is made within 6 months 
after the holding has been granted. 

Ihe terms of repayment of advances are usually as follows : House, 
water supply, fencing, and othei permanent improvements, byr payments 
extended over 25 years (duiing the first 5 years the interest only is to 
be paid), Tools, stock, and implements, by payments extended o\'er 
6 years (interest only is to be paid at the end of first year). Seeds, plants, 
trees, etc, usually in one year. 

Interest on advances is fixed by*" the Act as ** not exceeding 2% % 
for the first year, 4 % for the second year, and so on, the rate increasing 
by not more than V> % for each subsequent year until the rate detennined 
by the MinivStei (in accordance with the Act) has been reached. ” The 
maximum rate has been fixed at 5 % %. 

On group settlements only, where the advance of £625 is not suffic¬ 
ient to stock the land after making necessary improvements and provid¬ 
ing implements etc., sheep, cattle, or dairy stock may be allotted on shares 
to a limited extent at the following rates: Sheep. —• From the yearly 
profit the Minister will deduct, {a) 6 % of the said profits, (6) Interest 
at the rate of 6 % per annum on the value of the animals supplied by 
him during the year, and on all sums of money expended by him on, or 
in connection with the share scheme, (c) 4 % of the net profits for costs of 
supervizing working and control, (d) The sum of 3s. per sheep, wffiich is 
the estimated depreciation. The settler will be entitled, at the yearly ad¬ 
justment of accounts, to the balance of the net profits, and to all the 
lambs. Caitle. — Prom the yearly profits the Minister will deduct moneys 
at the same rates as for sheep, except that the sum of £i los. per head of 
cattle per annum, which is the estimated depreciation, will be deducted. 
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At the yearly adjustment of accounts, the i^ettler will be entitled to the 
balance of the net profits (about 75 %), and to all calves. For dairy 
cattle the settler will pa}’ los. per cow per year and will be entitled to 
half the calves. 

< )wing to the growing scarcit}’ of suitable Crown lands, and the high 
co‘-t of resumed lauds, it has been decided to develop greatly the more iuten- 

forms of agriculture on the group settlements. This policy will save 
great expenditure, and will enable the men to be super^dzed and instruct¬ 
ed , it is also hoped that group settlement will offer improved conditions 
of home and social life. Suitable industries have been selected for farming, 
the most careful consideration being given to the many factors that might 
influence the success of the scheme, such as the initial outlay and main¬ 
tenance costs, the use and development of existing markets, etc. Up 
to the present the following industries have been decided upcm: hog-rais¬ 
ing, imme-growing, tropical fruit-growing (pnncipaUy bananas and 
pineapples), poultn’-famiing, \dticulture. and market gardening. Cither 
industries are being investigated 

In accordance with the decision to develop hog-raisiug as a separate 
industry — an entirely new departure in Australia — an endeavour 
is being made to obtain sufficient land in suitable districts suchasGundagi, 
Cauowindra and in the Hunter River valley to establish settlements of 
40 to 30 farms each. The area of the farms will probably be from 50 to 
100 acres in extent according to the quality of the laud ; this area should 
be sufficient to maintain about 30 breeding sows, from which a comfortable 
living may be obtained, A start will be made with about 8 to xo breeding 
sows, and the full complement should be reached in a couple of 3’ears, 
at which time also the blocks will be confirmed The scheme prox’ides 
for the erection of a bacon factory in each group of settlements, or one large 
factor}’ capable of serving a number of settlements, so that the pigs may 
be treated and cured under the best and most economical conditions. 

>Snitable land for prune growing has been and is being purchased in 
the Young and Alhxxry districts. Kach settlement will comprise about 
50 faTm<5 each of from 30 to 40 acres in area. About 10 acres per farm will 
be planted with prunes. Owing to the long period which must elai>se be¬ 
fore the trees reach bearing age, maintenance allowance will be available 
for b years if considered necessary: at the end of this time the blocks 
will be confirmed. It is intended to install, as far as may be piactic- 
able, an up-to-date plant and evaporator on each settlement. This will 
enable the entire produce of the settlement to be cured, graded and 
packed in the most economical and effective manner, and a standardized 
product placed on the market 

With regard to banana and pineapple growing it is intended to provide 
each settler with about 20 acres of land, of which 3 acres will be planted 
to bananas or pineapples. The blocks will be confirmed after about 12 
months. 

A numbei of general orchard blocks are being made available at Kent- 
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ucky and elsewhere; the conditions governing these are similar to those 
for prune orchards. 

Poultry fanning shows very good prospects of success. Maintenance 
will be available for 2 years, at which time the full complement of 600 
layin.^ hens should be reached; at the end of this time the block will 
be confirmed. 

■\'iticultural group settlements are being established in the Hunter 
\''alley, as this district is free from the phylloxera pest. The land will be 
cut into blocks of aboiit 30 acres, of which 13 to 20 acres will be planted to 
vine<. Maintenance will be available up to 3 years, when the blocks will 
be confirmed. 

Suitable land for market gardening's being made available in various 
parts of the State, such as Batlow, Bathurst and in the county of Cumber¬ 
land. The blocks will vary in size according to their location and quality, 
being about 20 acres in Bathurst, and 5 acres and upwards in the county 
of ^.'umberland. 

Blocks will be i:>Tovisionally allotted to prospective settlers on the de¬ 
finite understanding that reasonable proficiency must be attained within 
3 months, and that those failing to comply with this requirement will be 
recalled. ^ Maintenance may be made available for 12 months; at the end 
of thi^ time the blocks will probably be confirmed. 

ihe (lOvemment Saving Bank of New South Wales makes advances 
on the becurit}'' of most of the form.^ of tenure, the maximum loan being 
£2,000, and the minimum £50 (itiidet the Bank Act) ; at present how¬ 
ever, applications for loans in excess of £750 are not being considered. 
The amount that will be advanced on freehold or certified conditional 
purchases and associated conditional lease land will not exceed of 
the Bank's value of the security, whilst on the other tenures it will not 
exceed ** i of the Bank's value of the improvements, or “/j of the sale 
vahie of the security. The present rate of interest is 5 % %, charged 
to the borrower from the date that the advance is made. Repayment 
may be by half-yearly instalments, including principal and interest, within 
a period of 31 years, or less if the security embraces Crown leasehold land 
having a currency of less than 31 years. 

I^oaiis on the security of freehold or certified conditional purchases 
may be repaid as above or at the expiration of a fixed term not exceeding 
5 Va during which time interest only is payable half-yearly. All 

moneys due to the Crown, Pastures Protection Boards, Municipal or Shire 
Councils, or the Federal Land Tax Commissioner, or for privately effected 
improvements, will be deducted from advances made. 

A borrower may repay the whole of his loan on any date that an instal¬ 
ment or interest-payment falls due, or he may on any such date pay 
£5 or any multiple of £3 in excess of the usual instalment or interest- 
payment, and any amount so repaid will be placed to a special account 
carrying interest at the same rate as the mortgage. 

With the Bank's application form and a map showing clearly the land 
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offered ab security the necessary valuation fee must be sent, as followb — 
Where the holding offered as security is situated withiu**5 miles ot a rail¬ 
way station or shipping port in New f^outh Wales, £2 los.; over 5 and 
up to 10 miles, £3; over to and up to 20 miles, £4 ; over 20 miles, t^. In 
the event of a subsequent application in respect of the same secuiity 
being lodged by the same applicant, half of the above valuation fees only 
will be charged, provided that the security is subject to a loan from the 
Bank at the date of valuation. 

It is intended to establish a general store in each settlement, the buying 
of supplies being in the hands of the Returned Soldiers Settlement Branch. 
A number of these stores is in operation, and during the year ended 30 
June 1920, the number of settlements supplied was 52, and the number 
of stores ii. 

Marketing is now being done on a co-operative basis, and ab the set¬ 
tlements Teach the productive stage they are brought under the scheme. 

In Table IV is shown the area of Crown Lands, exclusive of group set¬ 
tlements made available prior to 30 June 1919 and for the y^ear 30 June 
1919 to 1920 Table V shows the number of settlers in actu^ occupation 
on 30 June 1920. 

Tabee II. — Particulars of Crown Lands in the State of New South Wale% 
made Available prior to 30 June 1919, and for year ^0 June 1919-1930. 



Atca 


Tenmes 


Prioi 

Year 30 June 



1 to 30 June 1919 

1 31 1-1020 

Crown I^'iscs. 


43 y.f)l.S 

' 171,011 

Homestead Farms.. 

. 

fj 23 ,r .49 

' 1,010,671 

Special Holdings. 

. 

42,1 1 

1 IO,b2I 

Suburban Holdings. 


1 50 

2 

Original Conditional Purchases . 


1 ’,00 1 

1V» 

Original Conditional Purchases and 

Conditional Z^es 



in virtue thereof. 


^45 1 

1 120 

Settlement Purchases 


10,416 j 

1 0,221 

Irriga'tion Farms . . 


10,285 

13,999 

Additional Holdings. 


27.507 

19,007 


Total . . . 

r 1 

1 1.156,311 

1,234,241 


Any soldier who hdd land before he enlisted, or was already settled 
on the land before the Returned Soldiers' Settlement Acts came into force, 
and avails himsdf of the Acts is deemed to have complied with the residence 
conditions for the length of period that he was abroad. 
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Tabee V. — Nmnber of Soldier SMers in Actual Occupation in the 
State of Nets South Wales on 30 June 1920. 


How provided tor 


Nuiubet 


On Group Settlements. . . , 

Approved to settle on Settlements. 

On Private Lands. 

On Crown Lands — contixmed less forfeitures . . . i 

On Crown Lands — outstanding. j 

Closer Settlement Promotion Act (completed and paid foi/ 

Closer Settlement Promotion Act (approved but not completed) . . . 

On Murrumbidgec Irrigation Area.. 

Approved to settle on Murruiubidgee Irrigation Area.I 

In Western Division. 

Total ... I 

* I 


1,15s 

175 

159 

973 

229 

62c 

915 

32 < 


4 . 9‘*3 


With regard to ^"oltintary Workers' A«^&ociatioiis the Governor may 
issue Crown Grants to the Public Trustee of Land. The Public Trustee 
may then acquire, hold, subdivide, alienate, and mortgage land, he may 
borrow money and make advances to V^oluntary Workers' Association*^ for 
the purchase of materials. A completed building, conveyed to a discharged 
soldier or dependants by a Voluntary Workers Association, will be subject 
to mortgage to secure payment for materials. 

In the case of houses wliich are the property of a soldier or dependants, 
these are exempt from seizure in the case of insolvency or bankruptcy, 
or from teing distrained upon. 

In order to facilitate the growth and prosperity of the soldier settle¬ 
ments, the State Government is undertaking a great amount of direct 
and indirect land improvement, such as drains, roads, railways, etc. 
and upon these works a certain number of cx-servme men is teing 
employed. 


§ 4. SOLDTUR SETCLEJIKNT IN VICTORIA. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Discharged 
Soldiers' Settlement Act.s 1917 and 1918. Acts under which land is made 
available for discharged soldiers are the Closer Settlements Act 1915 and 
the Land Act 1915. The administration of these Acts is in the bim 6 s of 
the President of the Board of Land and Works. 

With regard to the vsettlenient of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, 
the (Tovemor in Council may set apart any area of sucli land for disposal; 
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this land may be subdivided into blocks as the Governor thinks fit. Quali¬ 
fication certificates are issued by a Qualification Committee. The resid¬ 
ence condition is not enforced. 

Private lands may be acquired b^" the Board under the Closer Set¬ 
tlement Act, either by agreement or compulsorily. I^and cannot be ac¬ 
quired compulsorily from an owner who is on active ser\dce abroad. For 
settlement purposes the Victorian Government may borrow £2,250,000 
during 3 years from the commencement of the Closer Settlement Act. The 
Board may improve the land within 3 years after disposal under conditional 
I)ui<fiiase leases or prior to being resold after forfeiture. 

The security demanded for advances made to discharged soldiers is as 
follows : — [a) lien on improvements to an amount not exceeding 100 % 
of unencumbered value thereof; [b) stock mortgage; (c) hire purchase 
agreement; {d) any seairity in the Closer Settlement Act with respect to 
advances; [e) all or some of the above securities. 

A holding may only be transferred in accordance with the Closer Set¬ 
tlement or Land Acts, except in cases necessitated by sickness or other ad¬ 
verse circumstances. 

If a discharged soldier has been settled by a private person or bodj" 
of persons the usual benefis may still be extended to him. 

Up to 30 November 1919 the number of certificates applied for to the 
Qualification Committee was 12,066 and the number granted 7,842, 
or 65 %, The preference displayed in the applications granted was as 
follows:— Mixed farming 5,126 {65.5 %), dairy farming 665 (8.5 %), irri¬ 
gation 743 (9.5 %), wheat growing 320 (4.1 %), poultry raising 75 (.9 %), 
orchard 269 {3.4 %), grazing 210 (2.7 %), share fanning 62 (.8 %), market 
gardening, nurserj^ 139 (1.7 %), other t}^s, 230 {2.9 %). It had been 
e^^timated that the number of settlers in Victoria w'ould be 5,395 but 
hr 30 November 1919, the number was already in excess (7,842) and there 
were still 1,279 applicants waiting to be called before the Committeee. 


§ 3. SOI^DIER SETTI^EMENT IN QUEENSI,A.ND. 

The Act dealing with the repatriation of soldiers is the Discharged 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1917. Acts under which land is made available 
for discharged soldiers are the Land Acts 1910 to 1916. The administra¬ 
tion of these Acts is in the charge of the Secretar>" for Public Lands. 

Crown lands may be set apart by the Minister to be open for selection 
as perpetual lease selections, also as perpetual town and suburban leases. It 
is not necessary for the discharged soldier to deposit any rent or instalment 
of the sur\’'ey fee. No rent is demanded for the first 3 years, then from the 
fourth to fifteenth year it is i % of the capital value. After 8 years the 
survey fee is to be paid in 10 annual instalments. After 5 years the lessee 
is allowed to transfer his land to another discharged sol<her, and after 
10 years he may mortgage, transfer or sublet his land. Town and sub¬ 
urban leases are not offered at auction. Private land may be acquired in 
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the u«iial wa3’; pajTiient may be made in 4 34 % debentures not negoti¬ 
able for 5 years. 

The security for advances is a mortage in favour of the Queensland 
Government Sa\ings Bank (now taken over by the Commonwealth Bank 
of Au'-tralia). The interest rates on advances are the same as for New 
South Wales, but may not exceed 5 %. 

Leases are subject to the personal residence of the lessee during the 
whole term. The other lease regulations are the same as in Victoria. Ap¬ 
plicants for land who are still serving abroad need not take up residence on 
their land until 6 months after their return, and rent and instalment of 
the suiv’ey fee need not be paid. 

§ 6. S0I.DIKR SBTTtKMHNT IN SOOTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Discharged 
Soldiers’ Settlement Acts 1917, 1918 and 1919. Acts imder which’land 
is made available for discharged soldiers are the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Act 1914 and the Crown Lands Act 1915. The administration of 
these Acts is in the hands of the Minister of Repatriation. 

The Governor may set apart areas of Crown land for allotment if recom- 
mendetl by the Land Board, and approved by the Inspector of Lands in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of men applying for training was altogether in excess 
of the accommodation or possibilities of the training faTUi*^, and a tysttm 
of training these dischaiged soldiers with tarmeis and fiuitgrowers was 
put into operation, with such success that it has proved equal to all require¬ 
ments and the Board have decided to close the training schools. The 
trainee is paid 30s. per week by the Government a.s a training allowance, 
and is pro\ided with board and lodging by the trainer. 

Super\’i.sion of inexperienced settlers is the greatest factor towards 
successful settlement and further inspectors and increa^sed facilities for 
idsitini.* the new settlers, who are widely scattered throughout the State 
of v^outh Australia, is necessary. 

Cp to 30 June 1920, 1,373 soldiers had been settled, of these 752 
are occupied in w’heat growing, .sheep farming and grazing ; 131 in dairying 
^tc.; 373 in fruit, viticulture and market gardening; and 17 miscellaneous, 
including pig-raising, share-farming, and bee-keeping. In addition there 
were 5,360 men registered for land; 2,6*11 approved for assistance ; and 778 
men in training or approved for training. 

§ 7. Soldier settlement in western Australia. 

The Act dealing with the repatriation of soldiers is the Land Act 
Amendment Act 1917. Acts under which land is made available for dis¬ 
charged soldiers are the Land Acts 1898 to 1917. The administration of 
these Acts i.s in the cliarge of the Minister for Lands. 

The ordinaiy” provision for .soldier settlement on Crown laud is that it 
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be declared open for such settlement hr the Governor. Private land may 
be, acquired, either by purchase, or in exchange for Crown land. The 
Government may effect improvements on the land before selection, and 
applicants may be required to acquire experience on a training farm or 
with -^ome established farmer before being qualified. The security for 
advances is a mortgage in favour of the Agricultural Bank. The rate of 
interest on advances is 3 y2 % ^be first year, increasing by % 
annuallj" until the maximum fixed by agreement is reached. On any tur- 
ther advances the usual Agriailtural Bank Act or Industries Act rates 
will be charged. After 5 years the advances under the Agricultural Bank 
Act win be repa^’able to that institution by instalments extending over 
25 3''ears with interest added. Advances under the Industries Assistance 
Act must be repaid with interest added as prescribed by the said Act. 

Residence is compul^^oiy- for at least 6 months in each year for the 
first 5 5"ears. No transfer can be effected without the approval of the IMin- 
ister on the recommendation of the Land Qualification Board. Any settler 
who already holds land and has enlisted ma}" obtain protection against 
forfeiture for non-compliance with conditions and for non-payment of rent, 
or if he held land under a conditional purchase lease he may have his land 
brought under these Regulations. 


§ 8. SOEDIER SETTEEMEXT IN TASHANU. 

The Acts deaiing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Returned 
Soldiers' Settlement Acts 1916,1917, 1918 and 1919. Acts under which land 
is made available for discharged soldiers are the Crown Lands Act 1911, 
and the Closer Settlement Act IQ13. The administration of these Acts 
is in the charge ot the ^Minister for Lands and Works, aided by a Closer 
Settlement Board consisting of not less than 4 nor more than 9 members; 
one-third of the members, at least, must be returned soldiers. 

Applicants for land need not pa3" a deposit. No rent need be paid 
for the first ress at least and no rates or taxes for 4 j^ears. Qualified 
settlers may select up to 100 acres of first class rural land, or its equivalent 
in second or third dass land. No price is to be paid by the settler but the 
residential conditions apply. 

Monej" advanced to the settler remains a charge on the land and may 
be further secured hy a hire purchase agreement Repayments fgr stoci 
and seed commence after the first 5^ear and then extend over 4 j’ears in 
half-yearlj" instalments ; implements are paid for after the first yesLT and 
the period is extended over 10 3’ears in half-j’early instalments. The period 
of non-payment for improvements is 3 years and pa3ment extends over 
18 years in half-yearly instalments. The interest charged is 3 ^2 *^0 iot 
the first year, rising % % annually' to the maximum, which is 5 

Successful applicants for blocks in repurchased estates or for sii^e 
farms are entitled to leases of the land allotted for a period of 99 years, 
with the right of purchase after 10 years, provided the conditions of the 
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leate have been complied with, at the valuation placed upon the lot at the 
time Hi leasing ^ 

The capital value is fixed hy the Minister on the recommendation of 
the Board, and the rental is based at a rate not exceeding 5 on such 
valuation. \^Tiere there are an}” buildings on the land at the date of leas¬ 
ing, «iuch buildingsb will be valued separately", and the le&see will be 
required to purchase them at such valuation, with interest at the rate of 
5 ^ j per aimum by equal half-yearly instalments covering a period of 21 
years No rent or instalment on buildings will be payable in respect of 
any allotment held on lease for the fiust year, the first payments falling 
due iS months from the commencement of the lease. 

I'p to June 1920 the State Government expended £1,627,2^7 on land 
purchcf^e and had advanced £196,496 to settlers. The numbei of farms 
allotted total 1,336 and the grants of free selections on Crown lands 
were 177 in number. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

AGRARIAN REFOR^^I 

U\ i > J< 'LPrl ''I VLl K 


Before the war the countries which now form Czechoslovakia were 
well knowm for the striking contrasts which were found in their land sys¬ 
tems, there being great estates on the one hand and a large number of 
small holdings on the other. This fact is dearly shown in Table I (page 
692) and Table II (page 693), compiled respectivdy from the Austrian 
Offidal Census of 1886, and from the Hungarian Census of 1895. 

We do not here propose to study the historical causes ot this pheno¬ 
menon Suffice it to state that where large properties predordnated, the peo¬ 
ple emigrated either to Vienna or NortWn Bohemia, or to Saxony, West¬ 
phalia, the United States, etc. 

Through this emigration the country was deprived of thousands of 
strong labourers every year, and the agrarian reform movement was drief- 
ly directed to stopping this trouble where it was worst, viz , in Slovakia, 
Sub-Carpathian Russia and in Southern Bohemia. 

§ I. GENERAI, PRINCmES OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 

The fibrst Uaw, dated 9 November 1918, declared null and void all trans¬ 
fers between living persons and also all charges and all mortgages, whether 
created by agreement or in execution of a wiH, affecting landed property 









Tabu II — Number and Area of Aptculiiiral IloUings (i) in Slovak and Russtan iHstrtcis in i 8<)5 


AGSUaAN SEfORJI 


6 q 3 



(i) Holdingb CQtil lining only p ibiun. or finest 1 lud ate not mehidcil 
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which was entered in the “ Public Books ” (i), unless such transactions 
were carried out with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. 

This law prevented any further charges being placed on large landed 
estates or the sale of such estates, and set the fears of the public at rest, at 
least for the moment. 

Early in the spring of 1919, a new reform law was introduced. The 
Law of 9 November 1918 was, in fact, only a precautionary measure. When 
it came to proceeding to the reform- themselves, widely divergent opinions 
were expresse I even on questions of great importance 

Notwithstanding these controversies, which at times became heated, 
the National Assembly on 17 April unanimously voted a law concerning the 
** seizure'' of large landed estates. Another law concerning the rights of 
small tenant farmers to buy their land was voted shortlj" afterwards on 
2; May 1919. 

The law concerning the seizure " of large landed estates is onl}* a 
general law, which leaves many important questions to be dealt with in 
supplementary laws. 

The broad idea of this law is explained in the first .paragraph of it 
which is as follows: 

” In order to bring about the reform of landed property, the State takes 
possession of all large landed estates situated in the Republic of Czecho¬ 
slovakia including large entailed estates and establishes a Land Of&ce The 
second paragraph defines large landed property as follows: “ This expres¬ 
sion is taken to mean all contiguous lands, together with the rights attached 
to the possession of them, if the area lying within the territory of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic belong to one [person or to the same joint owners and 
exceeds 150 hectares of arable land (fidds, meadows, gardens, vineyards, 
and hopgardens) or 230 hectares in all. Married couples who are not 
divorced are taken af being one person. 

At first the word “ seizure was mistakenly translated in other coun¬ 
tries by words meaning ‘‘confiscation’' or “expropriation.** Neither of 
these terms is correct. The idea of “ seizure ** is quite a new one in Czecho¬ 
slovak law and resembles somewhat the dual ownership of old German law 
^OhcreigefUtim : yuizungseigerUum). According to regulations subsequently 
made under the law, “ seizure *' means the restriction of the right of an owner 
to the free disposal of his land. He is not allowed, without authority from 
the Land Office, to alienate, lease, burden with charges or divide his property. 
Any transaction carried out in spite of the law, is not null and void, but 
is of no effect as far as the State is concerned. “ Seizure " includes yet another 
limitation of property rights. The State can, under the terms of the law, 
take possession of “ seized ** property and distribute it amongst public or 
private enterprises. Compensation is given for property of which possession 

11) Public Book-. Landiaf Jn) btaited iii the 13th ceuturr In these were 

originally entered accusanan's and the documents relatu^ thereto ats well as the sentence- pars¬ 
ed ; it was only later that land nghts were inacribed in them. But nowadays only the large 
estates are entered in these books, the remainder being enttred in the Land Registexb 
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is thus taken, except in certain cases to be laid down in subsequent laws- 
So far onlj’ one such case has been laid down, namely " majorats " in the 
event of the family dying out in whose favour they were created. The 
compensation payable in respect of the property of the Hapsburg family will 
be paid to the Reparations Commissif n, according to Art. 208 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain-en-I ay . 

But generally speaking compensation will be paid under the I^aw of 
8 April 1920, of which we shall presently speak. 

Property which is legally and econoimcally independent of the pro¬ 
perty “seized ” and which serves no purpose from a cultural point of \dew, 
such as urban buildings, coimtiy houses, etc , is exempt from “ seizure, ” as 
also are lands belonging to the pro\inces, departments and communes. 

The “ seizure “ not only affects large estates which were in existence at 
the time the law was passed, but will also affect estates which, in the future, 
come into the hands of a single owner or th^ same joint owmer* and exceed 
150 hectares of arable land or 250 hectares in all. 

Those who cultivate such “ seized estates (whether owners, tenants 
or persons having the usufruct of entailed estates) are obliged to cultivate 
them in a propei manner; the Land Ofl&ce has the authority to compel 
them to do so, under a special law dated 12 Fel'ruary 1920. 

The State has not the right to take over the w^hole of a “ seized “ 
estate , the owner has the right to ask that a part of the “ seized “ estate 
may be reser\’ed for him Such reserved part may, according to circum¬ 
stances, be as much as 150 hectares of arable land or 250 hectares of other 
lands It ma3" even amount, in certain special cases, to 300 hectares. 

The application of the agrarian reform laws is entrusted to a special 
authorit}^ the State Land Office at Prague. 

§ 2. DETEiarESTATIOX OF THE .OMPEKSATIOX TO BE PAID. 

The basis for determining the compensation to be paid to owners for 
land seized is laid down in the Law of 8 April 1920 The basis taken is 
the average price of land of more than 100 hectares sold by private contract 
during the years 1913-1913. In order to fix the amounts to be paid in com¬ 
pensation as accurately as possible the I aw instructed the Government to 
make a list of rates to be paid for the different kinds of land, taking into 
consideration the crops cultivated, the quality of the land and the locality. 
A decree concerning this matter w’as published on 21 J anuary 1921. In this 
decree it was laid down that agiicultural land, wooded lands and buildings 
were to be separately valued. The countr3’ is divided into different regions 
according to the crops cultivated (beet-roots, cereals, potatoes, forage 
crops) and the compensation pa^^able is determined by multipljdng the cad¬ 
astral valuation b^’’ a coefficient, which is determined empirically and varies 
according to the distance of the land from the nearest station, etc. In 
dealing with forests, the kind of trees, the age of the forest and the number 
of trees per hectare are taken into consideration. 

It may be added that the Law of 8 April 1920 stipulates that in the 
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case of estates of more than 1,000 hectares, a deduction is to be made from 
the compensation so fixed, rising progressively from 5 % (above 2,000 hec¬ 
tares) to 40 % (above 50,000 hectares). 

In determining the compensation, ac90unt must be taken of the state 
of the property at the time when it is taken over. The law lays down that 
account must be taken of the amount of capital invested in the undertak¬ 
ing, in so far as its value is unexhausted. The Decree of 21 January 1921 
put this principle in practice by allowing the compensation to be increased 
by as much as 30 per cent, in the case of well managed lands, 50 per cent, in 
the case of lands on which there are buildings and 70 per cent, in the case 
of buildings alone. In the case of badly managed property, the decree 
lays down that deductions on the same scale may be made from the com¬ 
pensation. 

The owner, as well as persons whose rights of property in respect of 
the cijtates taken over are registered in the ‘‘ Public Books, ** may appeal to 
the district tribunal for the revision of the compensation fixed. 

A very difiS.cult question is the form in which compensation is to be 
paid. The country being exhausted by the war, it was absolutdy impossible 
to pay in cash, or in liquid capital, the price of the large estates. The issue 
of bonds has been proposed, but this method of payment has not been adopt¬ 
ed on account of its probable efilEect on the public credit. The compensa¬ 
tion due in respect of an estate, as soon as the amount is definitely fixed, is 
entered in a " Tribunal Compensation Book. ** There are four of these 
books, one for Bohemia, one for Moravia and Silesia, one for Slovakia and 
one for Sub-Carpathian Russia. These books are open to public inspection 

Public fin a nci a l institutions, such as the land banks (large institutions 
established for Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia) and some communal savings 
ba n k s are entrusted with the book-keeping and the making of payments in 
respect of the compensation and are given the name Compensation Banks." 

Owners' credits bear interest at 3 per cent, and are amortized at not 
less >than % per cent per annum. 

The Bank may offer to pay the amount of the credit three months in 
advance, md may pay in cash or partly in the form of bonds repayable by 
amortization having the same value and tearing the same interest as the 
owner's credit. The owner cannot demand payment, but can fredy trans¬ 
fer the credit. 

Credits guaranteed by mortgage on property taken over are also, by 
analogy, ^tered in the compensation books; the repayment of certain of 
these credits cannot be demanded for five years from the time the transac¬ 
tion is entered in the compensation books. Credit furnished by institu¬ 
tions and funds which only lend against guarantees offering complete 
security can be called up on notice being given. 

The law on expropriation, transmission and compensation takes special 
account of the interests of the worker on the estates. It has provided 
for the creation of a fund of 5>ooo,oon crowns in connection with the General 
Pensions Office, in order to assure these persons a pension and the enioy- 
ment of the rights they have acquired. 
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§3 Division ojp TH13 i,AND. 

The law of seizure ” lays down the principles upon which transferred 
lands should be disposed of. It states that the State may retain them for 
public utility purposes, or may sell or lease them to small farmers, landless 
peasants, small manufacturers, soldiers disabled in the War, to ex-legion- 
aries and their representatives, to associations of the persons mentioned 
above, consumers' associations and co-operative building societies, co-oper¬ 
ative totributive societies, co-operative agricultural societies, to communes 
and public unions and to scientific and philanthropic institutions. 

The Daw of 30 January 1920 on the division of land contains all 
details concerning persons, areas, and methods which must be observed 
in distributing the land among t the applicants. This Daw aims at 
forming independent properties belonging to small farmers on the one 
hand and, on the other, at inaeasing the lands owned by small farmers 
to such an extent as to enable them to live a normal life ; and, lastly, to 
facilitate the formation of co-operative societies It goes without saying 
that land may be distributed for the benefit of institutions of public 
utility, such as schools, sanatoria, institutions for recreation, etc. The 
volunteers who, during the war, formed part of the Czechoslovak 
legions in Russia, Prance and Italy enjoy special advantages. On the 
other hand no land will be given to condemned criminals, who have lost 
their political lights, 01 to those who are considered abnormal. 

The State proposes to retain in its own possession all the very exten- 
‘^ive forests; the others will be divided amongst the communes, public 
corporations and, in exceptional circumstances, amongst private indivi- 
duds. In every case the State will require a guarantee that the forests 
will be regularly worked. 

In order that the division of the estates amongst small farmers shah 
present no difficulties to the cadastral survey, persons who acquire land 
must declare, for the purposes of the survey which the authorities propose 
to draw up, the land which they previously possessed. If the survey 
is not earned out when the division of the land is effected, those concerned 
wih not be entitled to oppose any subsequent consoUdation of the holdings. 

In order to acquiie and consolidate land which is subjected to the 
agrarian reform laws, seized " land is aUowed to be exchanged with land 
hdd by the peasants. 

The Daw on the distribution of land introduces into Czechodovakia 
the principle of the '‘homestead " Dands which have been acquired 
under the Daw cannot, in fact, be alienated or burdened with ebsurgea 
without the authority of the State Dand Office. 

The area of the “ homestead '* depends on the economic value of the 
region. The essential aim is to form economic holdings upon which the 
peasant and his family can gain a livdihood. It is calculated that the area 
of land necessary for this is from h to 15 hectares. 

The question is raised as to the future of this institution in Czecho- 
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Slovakia, where the people are accustomed to the idea of equal division 
of land amongst heirs and where the high standard of education amongst 
the population dves the best justification of land ownership. It is feared 
that the " homesteads " will inherit the same social faults which apper¬ 
tain to entailed estates 

If the expropriation and division of large estates belonging to a single 
owner give rise to long ddays, the owner ot a large estate, which was 
“ seized in 1920 or 1921, may be compelled to let a certain part of it 
to those persons who have the right to apply for the land. Such a step 
must not, however, in erfere with the regular cultivation of the estate. 
The leases are granted for periods not exceeding six years. This measure 
was put into force, in 1920, in order to accomodate immediately as large 
a number of persons as possible. In 1921 it will be used in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia to help the ex-volunteers of the Czechoslovakian 
legions whilst in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia it is applied without 
distinction between the applicants, on account of the greater needs of the 
population. 

§ 4. Credit FAcmiTiEs for the acquisition and cultivation 

OF THE LAND. 

To enable applicants who possess but little capital to buy the land, 
a special law dated ii March 1920 gives credit on mortgage up to 90 per 
cent, of the price of the land and 50 per cent, of the price of buildings. 
In the case ot ex-legionaries, disabled soldiers, or their widows or or¬ 
phans, these rates may be increased. 

Credit is given in various \\s.ys: In cases where the State has taken 
possession of the land, compensating the former owner by inscribing a 
credit in his favour in the compensation book, the new owner has an ac¬ 
count opened for him with the compensation bank which takes a mort¬ 
gage as security for the credit. 

The State may also guarantee the debts of a new owner who borrows 
money from the bank on favourable terms (for building, improvements, 
etc.). Property thus burdened may not be transferred between living 
persons without the authority of the Land Office, until the debt has been 
completdy paid ofi, which must be done within ten years. The debtor 
is under the control of that authority and if he fails to meet his engage¬ 
ments, summary proceedings can be instituted against him. 

Besides long-term credit, applicants may obtain short-term credit 
either from the Land Office or, on the guarantee of that office, from the 
banks. The Land Office will only give credit to co-operative societies 
composed of persons who have acquired land; the societies in turn dis¬ 
tribute the capital amongst their members, but they may also apply 
this capital to their own purposes. In this matter, the Land Office re¬ 
lies on the co-operation of the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitisch banks 
which are to be found in nearly all the big Czech villages. The total 
amount of the guarantees which the Land Office may give is fixed by the 
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I^aw at 200,000,000 crowns. A fund of 20,000,000 crowns is also being 
formed for the encouragement of land settlement. 

§ 5. Tim STATE I.AND OEEICE AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 

The State Land OfiBlce, situated at Prague, was formed, as has been 
stated, to assure the application of the agrarian reform. Its organization 
and functions are defined in a Law dated ii June 1919. 

The Office is under the direct control of the Council of Ministers. 
It is administered by a president and two vice-presidents, the president 
representing the Office in the Council of Ministers. Branch departments 
or commissaries' offices will be established, where necessary, in various 
parts of the country. 

The Land Office registers all landed property which has been ** seized 
enters the " seizure " in the “ Public Books " ; takes possession of the 
land and divides it; gives authority to sell, lease or mortgage; inspects 
the cultivation of the land before it is “ seized ; determines the com¬ 
pensation payable (except when the former owner appeals to the courts); 
selects the applicants with due reference to their qualifications and the 
guarantees they offer; supplies them with credit and assists them in 
every way whidi may facilitate them in the cultivation of the land; inspects 
their management; encourages the formation of co-operative societies, etc. 

In view of the extreme importance of agrarian reform, the Land Office 
is assisted by a Committee of Management, elected for three years by the 
Chamber of Deputies. This committee watches over the administration 
of the Land Office and participates in all decisions concerning important 
matters, such as the determination of the plan according to which a ** seized " 
estate shall be transferred and divided.' 

§ 6. Supplementary laws and first application 

OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

In accordance with the Law on "sriz^re," a register of all the property 
which has been “ seized " is being made. It is now completed for Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, but is not yet finished for Slovakia and Sub- 
Carpathian Russia. Table III (page 700) gives details of the estates seized 
in Bohemia, Mo avia and Silesia. 

Agrarian reform is a slow process, which does not give immediately 
all the results which the people expect from it. In order to respond to 
the legitimate desires of the people, it was decided to undertake, side 
by side with it, agrarian reform properly so-called, that is, the improve¬ 
ment of the land-system. In this connection may be specially noted a 
Law dated 27 May 1919 concerning the acquisition of land by small 
tenant farmers. This law allows any farmer, who has taken on lease 
land bdongins; to the State, " seized " land enteredinthe Public Books," 
or land belonging to the Church or to religious institutions, to buy such 
land at the prices prevailing in 1913, provided that he has held it on lease 
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Table III. — Area of Estates Seized in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 


—- ” ““ 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Total 


Hectaies 

Hcctatcs 

llcctaies 

Hcctat^ 

Fields. 

3<5S,988 

139,562 

17»320 

549,870 

MeadoTvs . 

92,936 

24,163 

2,861 

119,960 

Gaidens . 

11,750 

2,727 

437 

14,914 

Vineyards. 

191 

107 

— 

298 

Pastures. 

35,970 

10,601 

1,152 

47,723 

Alpine pastures. 

33 

24 

— 

57 

Forests. 

928,164 

461,^82 

77,524 

1.467,170 

Lakes, marshes. 

32,300 

4,991 

35 

37,326 

Building land. 

3,748 

1,396 

339 

5,483 

Waste land. 

5,122 

1 1,382 

101 

0,605 

Tax-free land. 

4>744 

1 2,038 

627 

7,409 

Total . . . 

1,507,946 

1 648.473 

100,396 

2,256,815 


since i October 1913 and that the total land which he occupies does not 
exceed 8 hectares. Any tenant farmer, who though complying with 
these conditions did not wish to buy the land which he holds, could apply 
to the local tribunal for a ten year**" renewal of his lease. 

It is estimated that 150,000 hectares of land are aSected by the Law 
to which we have just referred. This figure is rather too low, because 
it has already been necessary to prolong the period within which the 
right of option may be exercised, particifiarly in Slovakia and Sub-Car¬ 
pathian Russia, where the agricultural population is less advanced, and 
is unable to profit by the law to the same extent as the farmers of Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia. 

We have already mentioned, at the end of section 3, the compul¬ 
sory leasing imposed on the large land-owners. This measure, which 
has in view agreements for periods of not more than six years, permits, 
at any rate, a small amount of land being secured by those who have need 
of it to earn their livdihood. This has been especially beneficent in Slo¬ 
vakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia where the agriculturists are poor and 
backward. In Sub-Carpathian Russia the prevailing form of tenancy 
agreement, was, up to then, a sort of metayage under which the cultiva¬ 
tor was obl^ed to pay as much as two thirds of the produce of the soil 
to the estate owner or large farmer who had given the fields and seed. 
The situation of small farmers in Slovakia is no better. 

Lastly we must note how, accordinar to the Law, “ seizedlands 
can be acquired by those who desire to build upon them. All the terri¬ 
tory of the State was dealt with in a measure put into force in 1921. 
It applies also to the isolated parc^ of land which remained in posses- 
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sion of the large landowners after the law concerning the acquisition of 
land by small tenant farmers came into force 

The carrying out of agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia has only just 
begun. Up to the present an effort has been made to cany it out on an 
estate of 9,238 hectares in Slovakia and on two estates in Bohemia (320 hec¬ 
tares and 6,526 hectares). The Land Office had in 1920 drafted several 
laws and decrees, had completed its organization, and ftarthermore, had 
established sub-offices at Ui&horod (for Sub-Carpathian Russia), at Trene 
Teplice (for Slovakia) and at Bmo (for Moravia). In 1921 it intends 
to take possession of ** seized " lands in accordance with plans which were 
adopted after long deliberation. In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia it is 
going to begin by dealing with estates of over 5,000 hectares ; and in Slo¬ 
vakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia with estates of over 5,000 cadastral 
arpents. It will " seize all waste land, as well as lands which are badly 
cultivated or continually let, and then lands used as a means of hiding 
excess war profits, and lands which the owtler does not personally cul¬ 
tivate. On the other hand model farms, or farms remarkable from the 
point of view of art or of natural beauty will not be touched and special 
regard will be had to the interests of agriculture, and particularly of 
the sugar industry. 


III. - MIvSCEI^IyANEOUS QUESTIONS 


AUSTRIA. 

THE MEASURES ADOPTED EOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF AGRICUI/TURE DURING THE WAR (1914 TO 1918). 

(Conclusion) 

By Dr. Hermaistn Kaw^brunner 

AgncuUurdl Engtntcr 

(h) Measures relating to Vine-growing. — In regard to vine-growing 
the provisions^of the government — apart from those already enumerated, 
among which*the most important were those for protection of the vines 
against diseases — were confined to ensuring the sale of the produce. 
The market was often too restricted, especially during the first years of the 
war, but it improved perceptibly later because of the great diminution 
in the production of beer. Most important for the vine-growers was the 
measure which obliged them to collect the grape seeds (Decree of 4 Oct¬ 
ober 1916, R. G. BL, No. 308) to be sent to the oil factories, and later 
to the Schicht factory for the extraction of the fats, at Schreckenstein, 
near Aussig, The excessively low prices, fixed at the rate of 20 heller 
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per kilogramme, did not compensate for the labour of collecting the seeds, 
so that the quantity delivered continually diminished; in fact wliile in 

1915 the quantity furnished was 9,100 quintals, only 4,^39 quintals were 
furnished in 1916 and 2,310 quintals in 1917. 

As the \nntage of 1916 was very poor, and owing to the increasing 
scarcity of sugar it was difficult to obtain it for making the inferior 
kinds of wine, a measure was passed on ii August 1916 {R. G. Bl., No. 255) 
granting special assignments of sugar to those vine-growers who in the 
years from 1909 to 1913 had made use of it for that purpose. 

(i) Measures relating to the Cultivation of Sugar Bed, — With regard 
to the cultivation of Sugar beet two diametrically opposite tendencies 
may be observed. In 1914’ and 1915 there was abtmdance of sugar, 
because exportation; usually so extensive, was impossible;.the efforts to 
promote the development of beet cultivation were discontinued, as shown 
for instance by the measure already mentioned for reducing the contracts 
for the production of sugaf beet. Then an attempt was made to encour¬ 
age it when it was found that the scarcity was continually increasing. 
But the aid granted was of little use, because the want of draught animals, 
labour, and fertilizers, etc., made it impossible to increase the area cul¬ 
tivated. Nor were the prices of the beet likely to make it to the interest 
of the agriculturists to grow it. The cultivation of cereals, simpler and 
less laborious, often seemed more profitable. The Decree of 18 February 

1916 increasing to 4 crown^er quintal the price of sugar beet was therefore 
important. In older to a]>propriate the whole crop of beet to the pro¬ 
duction of sugar, a Decree was issued on 31 March 1916 [R, G, BL, No. 89) 
forbidding its use for any other purposes, more especially for fodder. 
Part of the beet was appropriated to the production of spirit, and part 
to make substitutes for coffee. 

The State control of sugar, introduced by a Decree of 4 March 1916 
(i?. G. BI., No. 61) was of great importance for agriculture, in view of the 
consumption and production of preserved fruit for domestic use. 

The following figures (i) show most eloquently the effect of war dif¬ 
ficulties 6n the production of sugar: 


Vear 

• 

Area 

Redacrics 

rroduction 
of raw 
tuijar 

Priiducilon 
of sugar 
per hectare 


hectares 

at work 

quintals 

quintals 

1914 . . , 

, . . 431,000 

201 

1.965.443 

39.10 

1915 • • ■ 

. . 424,180 

ig6 

1,602,314 

37-77 

1916 . . . 

, . . 266,320 

188 

938,936 

35-26 

1917 . . . 

. . .■ 266,100 

186 

935.233 

35-15 

1918 . . , 

. . . 288,010 

184 

668,250 

23.20 


(i) See: SrATiSTiaCUB Jahrbucher dus x x. AcKBRBAUMiNisTERroMS for the year 19x4 
and the following yeat^. Vi enna i9i5» etc — Anbattfiachen xjnd Krwteergebni&se in* 
OsTaRBETCH m JAHSB 1917. Vienna, 1918.— BESticaT deb Hatoels- und Oewerbu- 

|riuMnfcrB?p» ^ 
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(e) Measures relating to Potatoes, Seeds, etc, — To prevent the po¬ 
tato crops as far as possible from becoming mouldy, establishments 
were built for the dessication of potatoes, first by co-operative societies, 
afterwards by private firms and lastly by the cities of Vienna and Biiinn, 
all with strong support from the State. In all 51 establishments were 
erected, with a capacity of 30,000 waggons, but owing to the continued 
scaicity of coal they could never be fully used, and they only worked for 
a part of 1917, remaining qtiite inactive in 1918. 

A Decree of 30 September 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 340) instituted a War 
Federation of B*itablishments for the Dessication of Potatoes [Kriegsver- 
band der Kartoffeltrocknereien) with the object of simplifying the trade 
in potatoes 

Bven in the first year of the war an effort was made to protect from 
requisition the more valuable seeds, and by distributing them to agricul¬ 
turists to increase the average yield of grain. 

In the course of the war these measures continually grew more dif¬ 
ficult. Matters which affected but lightly the plans for maintaining the 
food supply, such, for instance, as the serious damage to the cereal crops 
in the winter of T915-16 which made new spring sowing necessary, disturb¬ 
ed the whole system of seed supply which forms an important part in 
the cultivation of cereals, of which we shall soon speak. To avoid pos¬ 
sible abuses in the use of seed com {Saatgut) and on the other hand to 
prevent the grinding of cereals cultivated for seed, the seed trade was 
placed under various regulations, of which ihe most important were those 
of 22 July 1915 {R, G BL, No. 204), and of 26 October 1915 (R. G. Bl., 
No. 321), because to encourage larger production they fixed supplementary 
prices. The cereals designated as “ original {Originalzucht) or ** derived ” 
(Nachsaat) had to be recognized as such, and provided with an express 
certificate from the Seed Control Station of Vienna, after inspection of 
the growing crops and examination of the seed in the laboratory. 

Up to the end of 1915, 35,000 quintals of seed, in round numbers, 
bad alieady been placed on the market. 

Very important measures were taken for procuring maize for seed 
for those localities where maize Oannot reach maturity but is cultivated 
for green fodder. 

By a Decree of 22 September 1915 {R, C. BL, No. 276) the trade in 
seed potatoes was for the first time regulated, and a supplement fixed 
to ihe existing prices for potatoes for consumption. There were two 
distinct classes of seed potatoes: Original seed (I) and potatoes from 
ordinary seeds (II). The commissions for the first class were undertaken 
by the Seed Control Station, those for the second by the appointed oigan- 
izs^tions The Ministry of Agriculture fixed the supplementary prices. 
It was laid down that a grower might sell for seed 25 per cent, at most 
of his crop and that he must explain in detail the methods of cultivation 
which he adopted. 

The supply of beet seed from Germany becoming increasingly diffi¬ 
cult, the Government took steps to encourage a* larger home production. 
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Serious difEculties attended the supply of seed to those agriculturists 
who intended to grow flax; the seed before the war came almost exclus¬ 
ively from Russia, but now, owing to the scarcity of flax, larger areas 
were devoted to its cultivation. The subject was regulated by Decrees 
of 4 January 1916 {R. G. Bl., No. 7), and of 26 June 1916 ( 2 ?. G. Bl., No. 198) 
in such a manner as to effect the distribution of the small available quant¬ 
ity of seed in the best way possible. 

By a Decree of 26 J uly 1916 ( 2 ?. G. Bl., No. 233) it was provided 
that special publicity should be given to the sale of seeds and that they 
should be supplied separately. In the choice of the seed, special consid¬ 
eration was to be givai to the requirements of the place to which it was 
destined. In the year 1916-17, in round numbers, 60,000 quintals of 
cereals for seed, and 7,000 quintals of vegetable seeds were disposed of. 

By a Decree of 18 October 1916 ( 22 . G. Bl., No. 362) some changes 
were made in the trade in seed potatoes, and the supplementary price 
was increased for potatoes grown for seed. 

Some other provisions on this subject were made by the Decrees of 
6 August and 23 September 1917, and by that of i July 1918. 

A Decree of 24 November 1916 ( 22 . G. Bl., No. 396) fixed the maximum 
prices foi clover seed and the trade was entrusted to a War Consortium 
{Kriegsverland). By a Decree of 19 December 1916 ( 22 . G. Bl., No. 433) 
the genuineness, purity and germinating power of all clover seeds were 
to be tested by the Seed Control Station at Vienna. 

(k) Supply oj Cereals and Meat. — Government measures of the great¬ 
est importance to agriculture were taken to ensure a supply of cereals 
to the people, both as bread and as flour, with as much uniformity as 
possible. 

In order to increase the meat supply for the people, and to make 
artifldal breeding of game unnecessary, arrangements were made to en¬ 
courage shooting. With this view licenses were granted to sportsmen, 
lead for making shot was distributed gratis, and steps were even taken 
to avoid the employment for military purposes of sporting dogs (i) (Decree 
of 6 December, 1915, 22 . G. Bl., Nos. 335 and 336). To secure a supply 
of game for hosjatals a way-bill was made compulsory (Order of 27 April 
1917, 22 . G. Bl., No. 185). 

( l ) Measures jor the Supply of Feeding Stuffs. — The provisions 
for ensuring food for cattle were very numerous. When an increasing 
quantity of produce, such as barley (a) and also to some extort oats (3), 


(i) Following the example of Belgitun columns of vehides drawn by dogs were fonned 
during the war, which, in general, however, were not very successful, as only very few dogs 
are adapted for this work. 

(3) A Decree of 5 January 1915 (72. G, BU, No. 5) forbade the feeding of cattle with wheat 
and rye, and restricted the use of barley for this purpose* This last wsis entirely forbidden 
by a Decree of 21 February 1915 (72. G. Bl, No. 41). 

(3) daily quantity of oats allowed for feeding a horse was reduced to 3 kilogiani- 
mes by the 3C>ecree of ax Februaiy 19x5^ and to i kDogxamme hy that of ix Hay 19x5. 
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beetroot grown for fodder and sugar-beet, was appropriated as buman 
food, when restrictionR were placed on breweries, distUleries, and sugar 
factories from which concentrated food had previously been obtainable, 
when more rigorous rules were applied to grinding, so that the quantity 
of bran produced was smaller and its quality was inferior, when it was 
necessary to send great stores of hay and straw to the front for horses, 
the feeding of cattle became more difiBcult and more irregular. All these 
things had a most injurious effect on their nutrition and health, but es¬ 
pecially on the yidd of milk given by dairy cows. 

We have already referred to the provisions by which land capable 
of growing forage crops but remaining uncultivated, was to be assigned 
to persons who would cultivate it. 

A Decree of 8 May 1915 (J 2 . G. Bl., No. 58) introduced the State 
control of bran, and the Department for the Sale of Dive Stock iyiehvar- 
kehr^dle) was directed to concentrate aU the available bran and to make a 
uniform distribution. For this purpose a special section was formed 
{FuUeymittelabteilim^) which was al«o to arrange for supplying agricul¬ 
ture with fodder of other kinds. 

The prohibition to feed live stock on green cereals had serious results. 
Owing to the scarcity of grain it was necessary to provide against any 
diminution of the crop (Decree of 19 May 1915, R. G. Bl., No. 128). 

For feeding cattle in the spring of 1915, the quantities of maize, 
which for one reason or another was unfit for human food, were of great 
value, and were placed at the disposal of the Maiszentrale, an office 
charged with the duty of regulating the trade in maize. The great stores 
of sugar originally intended for exportation were also most valuable, 
because having been left in the country and no duty having been put 
upon them they were mixed with bran and colouring matter and placed 
at the difapo.sal of stock breeders at very low prices. The molasses were 
utilized for making .spirit, and were thus not available for feedir^ stock. 

The use of brewers’ yeast, dried and with the bitterness removed, 
was introduced as a new feed, and sometimes as human food. But the 
quantity available was very limited, and continually diminished as the 
breweries were closed. 

On the initiative of the Government more use was made of the bbod 
of slaughtered animal.s. The Government also made an active propaganda 
for utilizing refuse from the kitchens of fansilies in towns, but with Httie 
result, because the refuse of the brge kitchens was already utilized, and 
collecting that of single houses in such a way as to keep it fresh did not 
seem profitable, indeed seemed almost impossible. The attempts of some 
organizations to collect vegetable refuse from houses, to be utilized for 
rearing poidtry, had to be abandoned very soon, because of the impossi¬ 
bility of collecting the refuse every day, and of the objections to collect¬ 
ing it at longer intervak, owing to its rapid decay. 

By means of leaflets, articles etc. the Government endeavoured to 
call the attention of owners of cattle to the new feeding stuffs and to the 
necessity of economy in the feeding of aninrals. 
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A slight improvement in the conditions regarding feeding stuffs 
was made by the Decree oi 21 July 1915 (R. G. Bl, No. 203) giving per¬ 
mission to use one fourth of the barley crop for feeding stock. Agricul¬ 
turists also had a right to half the bran obtained from the cereals con¬ 
signed by them. 

For the better distribution of feeding stuffs, the Decree of ii August 
1915 [R. G. BL, No. 232) established a Central Office, FuttermiUeU 
zentrale aided by a Technical Council, composed of agriculturists. In 
the various Crown countries regional offices for the same purpose were 
established; in Vienna a special organization was formed for provisioning 
* owners of horses and dairy cows in the city. The Central Office had at 
its disposal bran, damaged maize, and raw sugar (i) and later, after a 
requisition had been made, oil seeds of all kinds; rape-seed and rape- 
seed cakes were requisitioned by a Decree of 25 July 1915 ( 2 ?. G. BL, 
No. 210) and by another of 14 August 1915 (JS. G. Bl , No. 238) the 
requisition was extended to sunflower seed cakes, gourd, cocoa, flax, 
hemp, poppy, and ground-nut seed Oil-cakes imported from abroad were 
entrusted to the Central .Office for sale. The Office had no brewers’ 
grains at its disposal; the small quantities available were left for the 
manufacture of pressed yeast. On the other hand by a Decree of 24 Sep¬ 
tember 1915, it was empowered to dispose of the fourth part of the refuse 
of molasses. The agriculturists who grew beetroot, and those who fur¬ 
nished milk to the towns were supplied first with this refuse. 

In order to regulate the prices of ordinary feeding stuffs, a Decree 
of 10 January 1916 [R, G. BZ., No. 12) fixed maximum prices for hay and 
straw, and the district authorities were empowered to requisition the hay 
necessary for civilians and for the army. 

The use of substitutes for the usual feeding stuffs was encouraged 
by a propaganda conducted by various government bodies and facilities 
were given for their preparation, especially in forests belonging to the 
State. 

In the third year of the war the situation grew even worse, especially 
because all the oats had been requisitioned; very little was left and that 
only for race horses and stud horses. Maize was to be had only in very 
small quantities. 

By a Decree of 28 September 1918 (B. G. S/., No. 330) the gathering 
of horse chestnuts was ordered. The aid of teachers and pupils in schools 
in this woik was regulated by an agreement with the Ministry of Instruc¬ 
tion. In the various localities centres for collection were formed; then 
district institutions were established and a central office was opened at 
the Ministry of Food Supply which also arranged for the gathering of 
other wild fruits. 

A Decree of 27 July 1916 organized the Central Feeding Stuffs Of¬ 
fice (R. G. BZ., No. 232). In addition to the head office in Vienna, Feeding 

(i) up to ^1 January 1916 tms Central Office h&d distributed 441,500 quintals of 
law sugar. 
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Stuffs Offices were estahlished in the different provinces, and for the exam¬ 
ination of new kinds of feeds a special technical committee was appointed. 

A Decree of 15 July 1916 (i?. 6. Bl,, No. 220) allowed agriculturists to 
use the less important kinds of cereals and mixed produce for feeding stock. 

A Decree of 10 October 1916 (R, G. Bl., No. 220) required the sugar 
refineries to dry and consign to the Feeding Stuffs Office for distribution 
all the beet pulp that they were not obUged by contract to hand over to 
the producers. The Decree of 24 January 1917 (R, G. BL, No. 25) placed 
the sale of lupins under State control, because vetches w^ere often falsely 
declared to withdraw them from State control, and lupins were utilized 
as a substitute for coffee. 

Strict limitations were rendered necessary by the poor hay crop 
of 1916, invohing special measures, more particularly in the towns. A 
Decree of 13 3 \iarch 1917 {R. G. BL, No. in) forbade the use of hay for 
packing, and restricted to the smallest quantity its employment as food 
for wild animals. A Decree of 29 May 1917 [R, G. BL, No. 243) requi¬ 
sitioned the whole of the forage crops except so muph as was needed by 
the producer, and their distribution was entrusted to the Central Feeding 
Stuffs Office (Futfemitielzenirale). The agricultural co-operative societies 
were directed to take delivery of the produce and only where no such 
society existed recourse was liad to tradesmen. The requisition prices 
were fixed by the Decree of 14 June 1917 (J?. G. Bl,, No. 256). 

On I March 1917 a Department for Substitutes tor Feeding Stuffs 
{ErsatzfuUermiUelabteiiung) was instituted which placed on the market 
a feed for horses, intended as a substitute for oats, and a composite feed 
rich in albumen for cows, pigs and poultry. 

The pressed olives remaining over Irom previous years were subjected 
to a new process for extracting all the fatty matter. The residue was 
utilized for feeding stock. To provide more food for stock mills were 
built for grinding hay, and the meal thus obtained was used as food for 
pigs. But most of these mills could not work for want of hay. 

More important were the attempts to dissolve great masses of straw, 
boiling it with soda under pressure so as to separate the digestible parts 
from the indigestible exterior. 

To protect agriculturists from swindlers, the production and price 
of feeding stuffs were placed under control, a measure of urgent necessity 
because many substitutes for feeding stuffs of very doubtful utility had 
been placed on the market (Decree of 30 August 1916, R. G. BL, No. 277), 
This was completed by that of 31 March 1918 {R, G. BL, No. 125) whidi 
forms an appendix to the Codex alimentarius Anstriacus, This publica¬ 
tion, of which the third and last volume appeared at the begiiming of 
1918, gives a detailed description of all the feeding stuffs ordinarily used 
in Austria. The Central Feeding Stuffs Office (i) also tried experiments 
with many forage plants lately discovered or proposed, 

(i) The Central Reeding Stuffs Office, dissolved as such on 31 July igiQ, was transformed 
into the Office for Trade in Feeding Stuffs {Futterverhehrssteile) which now carries on some 
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(m) Measures relating to Sfockbreeding, — The Government measures 
with regard to this subject were very varied. At first they only aimed 
at preventing excessive consumption and diminished breeding, and for 
this purpose very strict provissions were made, but without effect, for 
there were others with a contrary tendency the object of which was to 
secure at least such supplies as were indispensable to the civil population, 
and still more to the army in the field. 

Among measures of a public character we may mention those of the 
latter half of 1914, made for the purpose of limiting the offers of live stock 
in large numbers for slaughter. The difficulties in individual farms, the 
want of managers and of male labourers, the fall in prices at the beginning 
of the war, and here and there reports spread purposely by unscrupulous 
traders, led to these offers in great numbers, as may be clearly seen from 
the statistics of the Vienna Market Office. To that market 19,511 head 
of stock were sent from Austria, exclusive of Galicia, in the latter half of 
1913, while in the corresponding period of 1914 the numbers were 53,152. 
And the live stock sent from Hungary also rose from 63,163 head to 105,103 
head (i). An effort was made to check this movement, chiefly by 
propaganda but also by measures against traders (2) and by publishing 
prices. 

ADecree of 14 October 1914 (fi. G.BL, No. 283) prohibited the slaught¬ 
ering of calves; another of 23 December 1914 (R. G. Bl., No. 325) that 
of cows not fully grown and of breeding sows, and lastly one of 8 May 
1915 (R. G. BLf No. 114) when milk was growing scarce forbade the daught- 
ering of cows of any kind. Exportation of live stock was also prohibited, 
and importation encouraged. 

In order to limit the consumption of meat, and thus to economize 
the already diminished herds, a Decree of 8 May 1915 (R. G. Bl., No. 113) 
forbade the use of meat for two days every week. I/ater Decrees still 
further reduced the consumption of meat, and finally restricted it to a 
small fixed number of weeks. 

As mutton, less prized in Austria, was exempted from these restrictions, 
the demand for it increased to an extraordinary extent, and this had the 
effect of re^dving the breeding of sheep, which had been considerably 
neglected. In some parts of the country the sheep increased in number 


of the former work. Against it, os itsual against all similar offices, the advocates of a free 
market cany on a bitter struggle. But it must be remembered that a sudden and general 
dissolution of such departments would involve seriou.s dangers. Not to mention the diffi¬ 
culties now in the way of importation from abroad by private individuals, there is the risk 
that those who are financially and politically the strongest would take possession of all the 
supplies and others would remain deprived even of the small quantities now supplied to them. 

(1) See: WxRxscHAPrsGBOGRaPHiscHS Xartsn vm> Abhandlungbn zon Wirtscha;fts- 

XONDB DBR I/A-NDBR DBR EHEagAUGEN dSTBRRBICHXSCH-XTXGABlSCHBN MONARCHIB. Vienna, 

1919- 

(2) According to a Decree pf 8 May 1915 {R. G, Bl , No. 115) no one might trade in cattle 
unless provided with a license from the authorities. 
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and this is to some extent owing to the efforts of associations newly formed 
for the breeding of sheep (i). 

A Decree of 26 November 1915 (R, G, BL, No. 345) almost entirdy 
prohibited the use of milk for feeding calves and young pigs; and this 
measure which was taken in order to promote a better supply of milk 
in towns and industrial centres, had a must injurious effect on the breed¬ 
ing of live stock, more especially as other feeds were growing scarce. 
In these unfavourable circumstances it was not even possible to maintain 
in force the law forbidding the slaughtering of calves, so that it became 
necessary to revoke the Decree of 21 December 1915. The other regula¬ 
tions prohibiting the slaughter of different kinds of stock, except those 
relating to breeding animals, were revoked by the Decree of 13 March 
1917 {R. G. BL, No. 117). 

As the diflSculty of procuring suitable sires continually increased, 
the regulations previously issued by all the public offices regarding the 
reproduction of pure bred animals were withdrawn. This seriously af¬ 
fected the quality of the dairy cattle, which had already deteriorated as 
a result of the want of persons capable of keeping the herd-books, even 
without this new cause of deterioration. 

Stock breeders were seriously injured by the requisitions which obliged 
them to consign a number of head of cattle superior to the number of 
young animals they possessed, while the prices were considerably lower 
than the cost of production. Besides the maximum prices fixed by 
numerous Decrees there were the prices in clandestine trade (the free sale 
of live stock was gradually suppressed: a Decree of 21 November 1916, 
ordered the closing of the great cattle market of Vienna) 
which cbnadetably above cost prices and led to the ScJmarzscJilacht- 
imgen, dandestine slaughter, the profi-te of which made it worth while 
to risk an eventual fine. 

But in any case the low official prices did not tend to promote pro¬ 
duction. Requisitions were made by the Offices for the Sale of Dive Stock 
(Viekwerkehrstdlen) (2) under the supervision of the public authorities. 

Certain administrative measures passed in 1916 with the object of 
extending the employment of stud animals for a longer period than had 

(1) See the publication: MASs^AxiMnisr zitr HnBuNO der ScnATzucHT Gsterreichs, 
published by the O^terreichische Laf%dwiftsstelk in Vienna. 1921, and erlition. This society 
formed an association for sheep breeding in the mountain districts [Alpeni^tndiscJu SchafsuchtSm 
ge$eUschaft)» 

(2) Oeueral regulations tor these Offices were laid down by the Decree of September 23,1916 
{R. G, BU, No. 321). They were placed under the control of a Central Committee foi the Sale 
of Live Stock (to be convoked, when required, by the Ministry of Agriculture) composed of 
representatives of the Ministries concerned, of consumers, producers and the meat industries. 
In each province was a Provincial Committee {Landcskommtssion) which regulated the conduct 
of the business and a Provincial Office for the Sale of Live Stock {LandesviehverkehrssUlle) 
to attend to the business itself. The division of the supplies to be furnished was made monthly, 
according to a census of live stock repeatedly made. Prices were fixed for each province 
according to quality. 
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previously been the practice, proved advantageous to the breeding of 
live stock. The breeding o± sheep, goats and poultry was also encouraged 
in various ways, with special success as regarded goats, because seconded 
by the efforts of many who wished to ensure to themselves a little milk. 

A Decree of Q May 1910 {R. G. BL, No. 134) forbade the slaughtering 
of goats, and another of 9 February 1917 forbade that of sheep. 

A Decree of 21 May 1916 ( 2 ?. G. B/., No. 149) legnlated for the first 
time the shearing of sheep, with the special object of preventing failure 
to consign the wool, which had been requisitioned by another Decree. 

With regard to poultry-keeping the Government tried to work by 
instructive propaganda, procuring feed substitutes and establishing some 
large incubating stations in order to provide good means of reproduc¬ 
tion for small poultry farmers. Numerous courses ol instruction in poul¬ 
try-keeping were given, partly in connection with schools of every kind, 
partly for particular societies, and even for disabled soldiers. Societies 
for the sale of eggs were formed which developed rapidly, but fell into 
decadence when eggs became scarce, and all that were available were re¬ 
quisitioned. 

Among later measures, one of the most important was that which 
prohibited the exportation of eggs from one district to another until 
the district which produced them was supplied. This Decree, dated 
20 February 1916 ( 2 ?. G. BZ., No. 48) shows for the first time the tendency, 
afterwards more marked, to reserve produce exclusively for the place 
of its origin. It lead to a series of prohibitions of exportation from 
provinces, districts, and even communes, which made provisioning and 
the distribution of food according to uniform principles impossible. 

Several measures were taken respecting the breeding of pigs, first 
fixing a maximum price for pork meat and fat (Decree of 6 July 1916, 
R. G. SZ., No. 211 and others later) and afterwards introducing State 
control for these products (Decree of 15 February 1917, R, G. BZ., No. 62). 

Attention was directed to the modem .system of pig-breeding and its 
objects. According to this system the pigs are fed not so mxidii on substances 
of high food value as on less concentrated feeds (generally bran, grass, 
or beet) (i). This was encouraged as far as possible but owing lo unfav¬ 
ourable circumstances, and the small profits to be expected, without 
much success. 

(n) Measures relating to the Milk Industry. — With regard to milk, 
besides issuing the provisions already mentioned, arrangements were 
made for special courses for the training of new milkers and dairy men. 


(z) See: Gritsch, ISrfahrungcn uber Schweinezucht imd Mast, in No 4 of “Arbeiten’’ 
of the ** Deutsche nandwlrtschaftgseseUschaft fur Osterreich ” — Pitbani : RichlUnien zur 
Forderung unserer Sdiweineprodtiktion. Vienna, 19x8 — Dr Zbil: Welche Fingerzcige 
gibt uns das Wildschwein ? Vienna. — Gritsch; Rohfutteruug, Hochstertiage bei natur- 
gamasser Schweinehaltung. Vienna, 1915.— Kaixbruiwer: Die Genossen«ichaft fur lalip- 
ndle Schweinezucht im Amtsbezirk Neu-Ulm, in Mom*shefte fur Landwirhchaft, Vienna^ 
19x3, No. XT. 
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disabled soldiers being used to some extent for this purpose. Some 
co-operative cheese factories had been unsuccessful during the first years 
of the war in bringing their produce before the public, and these the 
Government tried to assist b^” purchasing their goods for the army. 

Maximum prices for milk were first fixed by the Decree of 26 Nov¬ 
ember 1915 {R, G. BL, No. 345). When milk became scarce its use for 
tecbnical purposes was forbidden, and so also was the making of cheese, 
except where it was impossible to sell fresh milk. At the same time the 
sale of milk was regulated so that children and invalids should first be 
provided for (introduction of coupons for milk). The Decrees of 21 August 
1916, 26 November 1915 and ii September 1916, contained in Nos. 261,345, 
and 300 of the Officii Gazette, obliged agriculturists to consign quantities 
of milk proportionate to the number and producing capacity of their cows. 

(o) Agricultural Financial Insiituhons, — These institutions were of 
some importance to agriculture. Owing to the high prices of produce 
and the impossibility of investing money and even of making necessary 
purchases, agriculturists foxmd themselves in possession of more ready 
money, which they employed chiefly in paymg off their debts. (The 
diminution of worMng capital, and especially of live and dead stock, 
naturally resulted in a diminution of the invested capital, which served to 
reduce the indebtedness of the farm). This caused an unexpected in¬ 
crease in the available funds of the financial institutions (i) (usually 
invested by them in war loans by desire of the Government) and a great 
diminution of borrowed capital. The great provincial mortgage insti¬ 
tutions were an exception to this rule as the large requirements of the 
co mmunes and of owners of house property in the towns neutralized 
the effect of the repayments by the agriculturists. 

(p) Measures for Checking Speculation in Land. — The Govern¬ 
ment, fearing that advantage inight be taken of the situation caused by 
the war to make large purchases of agricultural property with a view 
to speculation and that the difficulties and inexperience of war widows 
and disabled soldiers might offer fedlities for making illicit profits, is¬ 
sued several precautionary measures. Even so early as 1914, by making 
the offers of sale as widely* known as possible, it endeavoured to increase 
the number of possible buyers in the hope of thus causing a competition 
favourable to the seller. The Government also endeavoured to assist 
.sellers with advice, especially cautioning them against hasty sales. 

Another step was taken by the Decree of 9 August 1915 {R. G. Bl., 
No. 234) forbidding the sale of agricultural property to non-agriculturists. 
The Decree of ii August 1915 {R. G. BL, Nos. 235 and 236) complementary 
to the preceding, established Committees for the Sale of Real Estate 

(i) Soon after the outbreak of the war it was feared that immense sums would be with¬ 
drawn By proclaiming a moratorium and by vigorous propaganda efforts were made to prevent 
sudden withdrawals, but this caused certain difhdence towards the savings-banks. Hoard¬ 
ing money became more general, m the desire always to have available cash, and for fear 
of taxes on c.ipital. 

5* 
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{Gnmdverkekrskommissionen) and fixed their duties. These are at the 
head quarters of the district tribunal [Bezirks^eriohte) and are composed 
of a magistrate, of persons representing the agriculturists, and of the 
chief men of the communes. Appeals against their decisions are decided 
by Provincial Committees {Gruiidverkehrslaiuieskonmissionen). Con¬ 
tracts not recognized by these committees were declared void. The 
Decrees of 17 Jnly 1916 {R. ( 7 . BL, No. 227) and of 30 December 1917 
(R. G. BL, No*. 3) completed this series of regulations, which were again 
fuUy laid down for the territory of the new Austrian State in the Daw 
of 13 December 1919 {2) ( 2 ?. ( 7 . BZ., No. 583). It was clear that there 
must be a continued strengthening of the measures on this subject, be¬ 
cause the demand foi land^ed property was continually increasing, and 
there was a risk that much land would be withdrawn from proper culti¬ 
vation, and that its price would rise to a dangerous height. The causes 
may be sought in the abmidance of ready money in the country, in the 
desire to get rid of the crowns which were continually decreasing in value, 
and in the desire to become Selbstevenorger (self-supporting) and thus 
to be enabled to obtain suppKes of provisions more easily and more 
satisfactorily. 


(3) See • Sabatini: Die ge&elzUcheu Bestimmungen Uber die Verausscruug land- und 
forstwirtschattlicher Grundslucke, Vienna, 1019. — Kallbrunndr : The Absortion of Peas¬ 
ant Holdingb and legislative Ettorts to Counteract it, in the International Review of Agfieuh 
tural Economics, April Z920. 
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